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_ The Joy of Jesus. 
Original. 


BY HENRY BACON. 


Wren we have meditated on the discourse of 
Jesus to the few that gathered around him to 
hear the thoughts of high and holy meaning 
which he breathed . out just before his be- 
trayal, we have always had our attention riv- 
eted upon the words, — 'These things have I 
spoken unto you that my joy might remain in 
you, and that your joy might be full' The dis- 
course, as a whole, as well as in its parts, 1s re- 
plete with pure affection and ardent solicitude 
for the mental peace of the disciples, and the 
counsels he gave them can never be valueless to 
man.” 'The passage to which we have particu- 
larly alluded, refers to what he had taught them 
of their intimate connection with him, like the 
fruitful branch to the living vine, and his affec- 
tionate instructions to be as spiritual husband- 
men to carefully guard each tendril of their affec- 
tions from losing the life's 8ustenance that only 
flows from the devout loye- which binds the dis- 
ciple to his Master; for 


©'To keep the lamp alive, 
With oil we fill the bowl ; 

"Tis water makes the willow thrive, 
And grace that feeds the soul.” 


Our theme, then ball be— The joy of Jesus ! 
which  commends itself to eyery mind. To the 
christian, to make him feel more the worth of 
Christ's teachings, and bring closer to his heart 
the inspiration of his Master's character; to the 
lukewarm to. quicken their affection, to animate 
their devotions, and enliven their zeal; and to 
the unbelieving, to acquaint them with the deep | 
Springs of happiness which christianity opens in 
the 80ul, .and diffusing through every portion of 
our fefure' an elevating influence not to be found 

in the philosophy of human wisdom. It is a 


the that presents us with a view of Christ's 
Vor. IX. 1 


| character too little considered, and the neglect of 


which has caused the imagination to regard him, 
in his earthly career, as clothed in seriousness too 
nearly approaching to gloominess ; every feature 
8orrowful, every tone 8ad, every look melancholy, 
as of one whose spirit was weighed down with 
grief, The mind loses s8ight of the hving inter- 
pretation of the deep fountain of spiritual waters, 
of which he spoke as opened in the heart by 
faith, and giving out satisfying streams to allay 
the feverish thirst gendered by affliction or be- 
reavement, or the struggles against 8im amid the 
perils of duty. Dwelling on his sufferings we 
forget his joy; and religion becomes more the 
sister of grief than of gladness. 'That he was 
*a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” 
prophets foretold, and his history confirms. He 
walked no path of flowers, and Olivet and Geth- 
semane confess the fearful seasons of trial through 


{| which he passed. 'The fell malice of those who 


liked not the exposure he made of their heartless 
piety and pretensions to spirituality ; the insults 
of the rude and the base; the scoffs and scorn of 
the many with whom ridicule was argument ; 
the careless neglect of things most sacred; the 
hardness of the human heart; and the power by 
which he read the evil thoughts and cruel  , 
Signs of his enemies, —were*causes of bitter 

to Jesus. His affectionate, sensitive' and noble 
nature, felt many keen pangs as he eontrasted 
the suspicions and unholy judgments of men 
with his own consciousness of truth and, deyo- 
tion to human good; and to find love returned 
by hate, benevolent activity by fiendish malice, 
and self-denial and sacrifice by insult and ealum- 
ny, caused as deep agony as the terrors' of the 
cross. Without his sorrows he would not be, 
as he is, our perfect example in all things. © We 
should have to turn to the patriarchs, the proph- 
ets, or perhaps to. Socrates. We could not turn 


to the martyrs, for their omnipotence over fear 


and wonderful patience were Vorrverad: om the 
meek Son of Mary. And no christian who ha! 
known those hours of meditation, marked i in th 
experience of every devotional mind, when 
Strength to meet trial and oyercome the evil one 
was given by 'solemn contemplation of 'Christ's 
patience and resignation, would have those pas- 
snges which relate to his sufferings stricken out 
from his history. Without them the portrait of 
Christ would not be 80 beautiful; they are as 
the shades which give promineney to the lovely 
features; for that countenance is not all light 
which we admire the more we gaze upon it. 

-But the experience of Christ was not all gor- 
row, and we should not dwell too fondly on his 
sufferings alone. Many have done this and been 
troubled with dark thoughts concerning God's 
providence in permitting one 80 pure to suffer 80 
much. Such will tell us Jesus never smiled ; 
and their imagination presents him walking over 
sterile earth with bowed head, as though the 
8adness 'of his spirit had more sympathy with the 
dullness of the desert land; than with the bright- 
ness and beauty of the heavens. And this im- 
agination has been interwoven into 8ystems of 
doctrine, professedly christian, marring that rev- 
elation of truth, and blending pagan mysticism 
with gospel simplicity ; making the sufferings of 
Jegus, which were the natural results of his be- 
ing made like unto his brethren, a manifestation 
of the Deity's abhorrence of sin; and we. are 
told that in the hour when he sweat, as it were, 
great . drops. of blood in agony, upon him 'was 
poured all the punishment due all the sins which 
had been committed to that time, and that would 
be committed from that time to the consumma- 
tion of all things. Such a portraiture of the Sa- 
vior's 8ufferings honors not God, and is not pre- 
gented in the gospels. There we learn the oc- 
casion, the nature, and the object of them all, 
and discoyer nothing that disturbs our ideas of 
God's pugity—that inclines us to believe he ever 
visited punishment on innocence—or that the 
gufferings of Christ were the penalty of human |} 
guilt. 

It is well, then, to consider the brighter part 
of the picture, and make a frequent. s8ubject. of | 
thought—the joy of Jesus. Our love'to him and 


bis truth may be kindled to a warmer flame || 
thereby, through our love of happiness, by discov- 
ering more. clearly the sources, the .guperiority, 
the strength, and the enduring nature of spiritual 
Joy. 
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What, then, mere he ores of the joy of Je- 
et I answer, ty of heart. 'The 
pure heart preserves the tile and beauty of 
the creation; but when guilt enters to defile, it 
is as though a film passed over the eye by which 


the delicate traces of God's glory are seen/in the 


revelations in nature. That obscuring veil grows 
with the increase of sin, and though by a refined 
taste the 8cenery of nature may have many 
charms, yet the gratification of the love of the 
beautiful becomes. a mere intellectual pleasure, 
and not a sentiment of the heart. There is a pe- 
| culinr sentiment—a yivid and delightful view of 
things, which we take in our early years, that is 
the result of ignorance of 8in. 'That peculiar 
feeling of security and ease with which we once 
retired at night, and the complacence with which 
we opened our eyes on the rising s8un, may never 
be experienced again, after we have been guilty 
of the various indiscretions and faults of a more 
vicious description, which taint the path of al- 
most eyery one who has reached maturity. And 
there is no truth clearer taught in the gospels 
than that the cultivation of a' deep 8ympathy 
with the purity of the divine | nature is an 
indispensable requisite to $egure ' true - happi- 
ness; for it is the pure heart that enjoys most 
the divine presence, and perceives most the glo- 
ry of God in the visitble creation. ©'The pure in 
heart 8hall. see God.” * Unto the pure all things 
are pure. ' 

Jesus preserved the purity of infancy with the 
matured mind of manhood. There were no spots 
upon. his 80ul's vision, for he was without sin; 


and his eye could see beauties that were hidden 
from the defiled heart. Could we read as he 
read the volume of nature, and understand as he 
understood the harmonies of creation, we should 
be ready to confess it a fearful thing to be cast 


out from the presence of the Lord and the glory 


of his power in the visible world. The darken- + 


ing power. of the consciousness of faults and 
guilt, of neglect of duty, of cherished wrong de- 
sires, of unkind affections, of evil speech, and 
want of proper love to all, came not over the 
mind to mar the peacefulness of his thoughts 
when he meditated in solitude. And as he spake 
truth when he told of the peculiar blessings of a 
pure heart, we must acknowledge that from this 
gource he derived much joy. He could well say 
of himself that while on earth he -was in hea- 
ven;* and as holiness is the only proper element 


1 John iii. 18. 
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of one ar bettSr nature, —_ the EPI Es 672" 
how rich !—of perfect henlth'of mind. 

Another source vf joy was, —hzis knowledge of the 
Father. How intimate this' knowledge, permit- 
ting him even-to declare that he had seen the Fa- 
ther, that as the Father knew him, 80 knew he 
the Father. He had a familiarity with the divine 
perfections, and an acquaintance with the holy 
prineiples of the eternal government of God, that 
enabled him to feel that creation- was full of the 
testimonies of his all-pervading and quickening 
love; that wherever his wisdom created and his 
power directed, there were the operations of in- 
finite goodness, and that not an infinites}mal of 
the universe was without a beneficial relation to 
the 'great whole. To .him the name of Father 
spoke an assurance for the good of man, whose 
fallness we cannot know this 8ide of heaven. 
*Wisdom 1s justified of her children,” said he; 
and as the chosen child of wisdom, how well did 
he justify the ways of God to men; tel of the 
impartiality of his dealings as the moral Gover- 
nor of mankind; and the Benefactor of our whole 
race. In his mit there arose not those doubts, 
and fears, and perplexities concerning the admin- 
istration of the gupreme-government, which have 
robbed ' many hearts of faith. in the unutterably 
precious and affecting doctrine of the parental 
providence of God, and been as shadows to dark- 
en'at times the light of the christian's 8oul, and 
make weary the wing of prayer. Doubtless there 
was mystery to him, for he was not omniscient, 
and knew not the season when he should be 
glorified 'in view of those' who in trustfulness 
waited for his 8econd coming; but enough for 
him to know were the revelations made to his 
mind,” and "he 8ought not, like thousands who 
yield their peace to curiosity, to search out the 8e- 
eret things of God. He was contented to be less 
wise than Infinite Wisd6m, and has given us a 
beautiful example in gratefully acknowledging 
divine fayors bestowed; if he taught a truth, it 
was from God ; if he convinced a mind, it was 
through divine as8istance; and if he performed a 
miracle, the power was from on high, and uttered 
or unexpressed went up the thank-offering—Fa- 
ther, T thank thee that thou hast heard me! O 


the joy springing up from this childlike trustful- 
ness blending with' a noble and wide grasping 
mind ! O the blessedness of thus feeling ever 
the mysterious—but - O how comforting !|—pre- 
sence 'of the Father; of blending that ever rev- 
erenced name with al the relations. of God to: 
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b all that Almighty power hed Jokes, done, 

: _ 8hould. do. 'They who looked 
Shen r man of sorrows—traveling in penu- 
ry, and nad of all whose -notice was = 
honor—little knew the spiritual fountain of 
waters. in his soul, gending up streams of .v ood 
ness, 8tlent and secret, as the vivitations of Jeho- 
vah's love, for they had no -sympathy with his 
sanctifying and elevating. revelations/-of the Fa- 
ther. These gave him an ever constant joy ; 
these anointed him with the oil of gladness above 
all who had come as mess8engetof God to /man; 
and when the strengthening- angel came: to him 
while in the agony of the garden, he need but 
have whispered of the Father, and a calm to ns, 
soul would ensue. 

Another 8ource of joy was=-his inooledge-of 
man. * He knew what- was in- man,” is the 88- 
cred testimony;; and though this knowledge was 
a cause of many griefs, yet it was the 8ource of 
many joys, far overbalaneing. He knew human 
nature—the powers and faculties, the propensi- 
ties and degires, the hopes and fears, common to 
man. He knew what motives -could . influence 
and restrain, what truths were fitted to the mind, 
what could warm the affections to holy love, and 
animate the whole soul to seek after spiritual 
good. He knew that the grace and truth "he 
brought from God to man, were adapted to 8anc- 
tify and 8ave; that our whole nature wanted it; 
that it was needful for us in health and 8ickness, 
prosperity and adversity, life .and death ; and he 
could look into man and see how his religion 
would operate to restore to health and soundness 
the religious feelings and moral affections. He 
could see -how it would be as the palm shade 
and cool fountain in the desert;. the tree of -life 
to 8weeten the bitter waters of Marah ; the man- 
na in. the wilderness of affliction; the lamp to 
cheer the night of grief, and the bright morning 
star betokening- an immortal day. He was con. 
scious that he had the only true bali of - Gilead 
to heal the wounds -sin, gorrow, or /death, hed- 
made; the light to illumine the dark valley of 
the shadow of death; - and the- only power that 
could-roll the stone from the sepulchre and re- 
veal the glory of the regurrection. O what joy 
flowed frone his knowledge of man, giving him 
asgurance, as & Pphilanthropist, that he had the 
key to the human heart, to unjock every secret 
cavern, and purify the whole as'a temple for the 
Holy Spirit, and tune the harp of feeling: to-the 
praise of God! Hence, as a reformer, he Stood 


ever firm and 8trong ; confiding in the m p] 
the Spirit that cannot be straitened.. No SOTO 

word-ever dropt- from his lips; no discour- 
aging look glanced from him upon his followers, 
and there was: no shrinking back when duty 
called him to brave peril. Sin might reign with 
fearful power, malice nerve her legions, and em- 
battled hosts of wickedness march to destroy the 
kingdom of truth, but he knew on what it was 
built, by what it was defended, and how deep 
and utterly irr@oveable its foundations. He 
knew christianity would always have its roots 
alive. in the earth "though its branches might 
wither; and though many a foreign plant might 
be grafted on it, yet it would refuse them life, 
and leave them to die with their bitter and poi- 
gonous fruits, while it would send-up new $hoots, 
rise in healthy growth, and yield the bread of 
life for fruit, and leaves for the healing of the na- 
tions; therefore he could say, © Every plant which 
my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be 
rooted up;'* i. e. every false religion shall be 
abolished. O what .joy sprang from this confi- 
dence ; how little known to his modern follow- 
ers, desponding when a small cloud comes over 
to darken Zion, forgetting that no clouds can dim 
the face of the 8un of righteousness—the light of 
the church. How unworthily are his encour- 
agements valued, and how little folded to the 
believing heart the consolations of his. last dis- 
course! Well may we cry with the apostles,— 
Lord, increase our faith! increase our faith in 
the perfection of christianity and in human na- 
ture, that we may know thy joy. 

Another 80urce of joy was,—his power to do 
good, What an abundant source of enjoyment 
was this, only appreciated according as we con- 
8ecrate to human good our energies. He clothed 
himself with human affections, and the short 
gentence that sums up the history of his life is— 
* He went about doing good.” If, as he himself 
8aid, it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
how full of enjoyment the acts of his goodness. 
How hlessed was it to receive his ministries of 
love, to hear his voice of comfort, and feel the 
balm of his compassions. What: joy did he de- 


rive from. his miracles! was it not like that pure 
and $8oul-felt satisfaction which the 8ensitive and 
affectionate physician enjoys when he has brought 
a patient from the borders of the grave to the 
blooming bowers of health, and brought back 
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1 Matt. xv. 13, 


jous fear f The er Tesus touching human- 
ity were all benevolent; and-if from sympathy 
he wept with Mary and Martha at their brother's 
grave, must there not, from the same cause, have 
been 8miles of unutterable joy on his countenance 
when at his call the dead came forth to life and to 
the loving embrace of the living ? - Such was his 
s8ympathy with human weal and wo, that he must 
have partook of the gladness consequent on his 
benevolent miracles ; the gratitude of the healed 
must have been pleasing to his heart, as we can 
conceive from that sad sentence when but one 
of the ten cleansed lepers returned in grateful 
joy,— Were there not ten cleansed ?.. but where 
are the nine? 'There.are not found that returned 
to give glory to God, save this stranger.' - A too 
common picture of man's ingratitude. Would 
you know the joy of Jesus' miracles? Go-with 
him as he leayes Capernaum and travels towards 
Nain. * See him entering-the city and meeting 
a widow bereaved of her only child, going for- 
ward to the burial with much people of the city. 
A funeral is ever & solemn anf affecting sight; 
but is not 80 mournful when the aged are borne 
from a weary world as when the young, inthe 
morning of a promising day, are taken by death. 
We read that it was the funeral of a young man 
which Jesus met, and what adds to the golemn 


grief of the scene, his mother was a widow and 
he her only child. We. might easily imagine 
what the historian tells us, that when the Lord 
8aw her he had compassion on her!. Weep not! 
was his salutation ;. and he came and touched the 


bier, and they that bear him stood still.. And 
he said, Young man, I 8ay unto thee arise | - And 
he that was dead sat up -and began to speak. 
And he delivered him to his mother. O-: what 
were the emotions of that parent when the eyes 
over which the film of death had passed beamed 
with the light of life and love, —when the voice 
that had been 80 fearfully hushed 8poke in famil- 
iar and much loved tones, and the mother again 
pressed-to her faithful heart the reviving form of 
her only child, and with wild bliss found that 
heart answered heart—that the life pulse was 
beating, and that again she had a s8on—that 
her home was not all-desolate. We might know 
her gladness if we could go to the grave of a be- 
loved one, and have that one restored to our em» 
brace. But we cannot/on earth know. that bliss | 
Yet, O thou Infinite Good! we shall know it-in 


1 Luke vii. 11—16, 
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heaven; hen the wget of the: 
8Ing,— 
c Lift up, lift up thine eyes! 
Yonder is paradise! 
And this fair, shining band 
Are spirits of thy land ; 
And these, that throng to meet thee, are are thy kin, 
Who have awaited thee, redeemed from in ! * 

But there. was other joy connected with his 
power to do good. . He knew the power of ex- 
ample—the power of character, the s8uccessful 
rival of the power of wealth or the power of 
knowledge. He knew that nothing shamed the 
vicious like the living, active, holy man. He 
knew how the good character won esteem, ad- 
miration, and exerted a secret, but often mighty 
influence for good. He knew that this power 
was over man's better nature—that its hold was 
on his best feelings, and its dominion did not en- 
slave, but free. 
trated in, Christ's character, impelling the unbe- 
lieving to exalt Jesus to the pre-eminency over 
all good men, while the gospels are trodden in 
the dust. Every good man has rich satisfaction 
in knowing that active goodness. cannot fail of 
exerting an influence in behalf of human happi- 
ness, and the same contributed to the joy of Je- 
8us. *My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me, and to finish his work,” said the Savior, and 
as we take meat not only for the sustenance it 
affords and the strength it imparts, but also be- 
cause .it gives keen pleasure while it gratifies 
our appetite, 80 active duty in the work of his 
mis81on imparted to Jesus strength of heart and 
energy of 8oul, and afforded rich spiritual delight. 
He knew his devotion would -animate others to 
bring forth much of 'the- fruit of holy doing; he 
had joy in the good works of his disciples, and 
counselled them that'this his joy might remain 
in them—they continue devoted to his: cause. 
And often /in-scripture is he represented as being 
Joyful in the 8uccess of his followers, -both in 
personal goodness, and in- advancing the domin- 
ion of truth and holiness over error and 8in;: and 
if, as Solomon tells us, < to the counsellors of 
peace is joy,” great must have been the joy of 
Jesus' on earth; for '/he was the Prince of peace, 
and all his teachings tend to promote that peace 
in. the  goul which the world odnnot give, nor 
take away. | / 

Another 80urce of j joy was,—his prophetic vision 
of the end of $in. When the 8eventy-returned 
with, joy and testified.of the works they were 
enabled to do, Jesus rejoiced in spirit;' or, as 


And what a power was concen- 
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hall ner the "ptr af Jevns was & excedd; ; 
TOMOE » tg ſoyful=—and why ? because of the 


enrapturing 
vision of the 'end of 8in—as he aid, *I beheld 


Satan' as lightning fall from Heaven!” He beheld 
Satan, the personification of all *opposition to 
truth and holiness, fall, the power of the adyer- 
8ary diminishing ; as lightning fall, with precipi- 
tation, unable to resist "the impelling power, fall- 
ing to the earth never to rise; from heaven fall, 
or from all power and authority—Satan's king- 
dom completely overthrown and demolished 
Well might he be exceeding joyful beholding 
8uch a vision! for who can picture the effects of 
8in? Tt is, and has been man's chief enemy, de- 
graded the noblest powers to the vilest uses, and 
often made him like a ruined palace with but 
ſew traces left of former splendor. ' © Fools,” says 
Solomon, and fools only, we add, © make a mock 
at 8in.” What more fearful pictures can be needed 
to' guard men from sin, than the seriptures have 
given of its effects—making it the parent of all 
wars and contentions, hatred and malice, aliens h 
ting man from the life of God in the 8oul. 
but sin has torn away the ancient glory of 
and Tyre and Sidon, Babylon, Judea, Rome ati 
Greece, and a thousand other nations and cities ? 
What but sin now darkens with fearful shades 
the picture of the world? Oould we gather in 
one part of space the blood it has caused to flow, 
we $8hould behold a crimson cataract whose roar 
would silence Niagara's voice, as the thunder 
exceeds & whisper; and could we gather the fires 
of persecution it has lit, the flame would eclipse 
the sun. © Against this awful foe, Christ reared 
the standard of his religion, with the glorious 
motto that sin shall be destroyed. He knew the 
extent of s8in's dominion, and he knew also that 
it was not omnipotent, and must be bounded and 
crushed by the infinite reign of Jehovah's grace. 

This he knew from the beginning of his mis- 
sion, and rich was the joy he deriyed from the 
knowledge. He wept over Jerusalem, but the 
gunbeams of truth formed of those tears a rain- 
bow of promise, and in his bitterest hours of la» 
mentation over the effects of sin, there was a joy 
nestling close to his heart to keep him from dis 
trust of the final conquest. 

Another source of joy was, —his certainty of the 
restitution. Throughout his whole. ministry it 
was to him as the cloud by day and pill; 


by night to the journeyers from Egypt.to Canaan. 
He never lost sight of it; and when he spake of 
it, it was not with a trembling and doubting 
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tongue, but with the strong 
c 


ance. *I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me,' were his words ;, and the 


uniform testimony of his teachings concerning 
the end corresponded with this declaration, His 
foundation was not of man, but rested on the 
eternal eounsels and purposes of the I Am, and 
gure to him as his own existence was the fulfil- 
ment of the glorious promises of uniyersal re- 
demptien—of the reconciliation of a lapsed world 
to God, and the end of sorrow and death, Rich 
was the joy he drank from this source. It was 
a Vision Jn gccordance . with the spirit of grace 
given without measure, in harmony with his ar- 
dent desires for human peace and happiness, and 
clearly identified with the glory of the Father. 
It enabled his generous. soul, that embraced a 
love for undivided humanity, to anticipate a time 
when man uniyersally. should know his brother 
and love him, when enmities should cease, when 
the tear of grief and bereavement would no more 
be 8hed, and the Supreme be adored as the all 
bles8ing and all blest. 

us have we considered, in brief, some of 
the 8ources. that afforded joy to Jesus; and do 
not these deserve to be brought in comparison 
with his sufferings? They do; and the whole 
brought together shows us the perfection of his 
character, and its adaptation to our wants as 
tempted, afflicted and dying creatures, The ap- 
plication of our 8ubject should be brought home 
by us all, that we may understand the sources of, 
and yalue aright, spiritual joy. * A stranger in- 
termeddleth not with bis joy, We must become 
familiar with Jesus—have a heart acquainted 
with the excellence of his character, before we 
can appreciate his joy, gnd make if, as much as 
we are privileged to, our own, | 
Alardlehead, Mass, | 
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Epi The Alpine Horn, 


Originat. 
BY MR8S. N, T, MUNROE, 

5 Ty1s instrument is made of the bark of the cherry tree, 
and is capable of conveying sound to a great djstance, When 
the syn in getting is about to desert the peaks of the Alps, 
the shepherd upon the loftiest elevation takes his horn, 


which is like a speaking trumpet, and crjes © Prajsed be the: 
Lord,” As s00n as the nejghboring shepherds heer him, 


they repeat the words, Thus the $ounds are prolonged 
many minutes, while the mountains and grottoes in echoes 
repeat the name of the Almighty. Can imagination con- 
ceive anything more solezap gr sublime? During the lence 


'TwAas 8unset *mid the Alps—and high and clear 
Through all their solitudes, the Alpine horn 
Resounded. *Twas not the martial shout 
Of victory, *twas not the battle ery 
That 8tirs men's souls, twas not the warlike strain 
With which the conqueror of nations led 

' His armies o'er their heights. But *twas the horn 
With which, at set of sun, the shepherd called - 
The dwellers of those mountain fastnesses 
To prayer and praise ; 
Praised be the VE etied out from every horn, 
Praised be the Lord—from every thankful heart 


Reopenged, and every cra cliff, -.. 
And every cave, dt ok = Is the 8pirits 
Of the monntain, echoed—the Lord ! 
High to the heavens that grateful song arose ; 
And round the chariot of cognrilhg day 
A purer train 8welled forth, than kingly pride 
Could ever boast. 

Then came a silence deep— 
And in the mountain wilds all hearts were bowed 
In prayer,—and the blue skies bent over them, 
Like a 80ft veil, curtaining devotion's 
Sanctuary. | 


Blessings be on the shepherds of the Alps, 

The dwelters mid the mountains. Men who brave 
The thunder and the storm winds. Men who climb 
Where the fierce eagle builds her eyrie,— 

Who chase the chamois through his mountain paths,— 
Who watch the lightnings skip from cliff to cliff, — 
Who hold communion with the clouds, —who praise 
The Lord at set of every 8un,—who pray 

Ere the dark night comes over them, and read 

A God in every s$tar that shines above 

Their mountain home. 


Charlestown, Mass. 
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 Pleasures of Asgsociation. 


Original. 


BY HENRY C. LEONARD. 


PLEASURES and pains ! What are they? The ef- 
fects of certain cauges. If-a man is in agony, 
physically or morally, we know his agony was 
caused by a physical or moral eyil. If a man is 
happy, in both mind and body, we know physi- 
cal and moral laws have been obeyed. It is thus 
with every pain felt and every pleasure enjoyed. 


!| We know the cause of each. | 
The causes of pleasures and pains are yarious. 


Let us for a moment think of many pains which 


|| have disturbed our repose, and pleasures with 


which we have been blessed. Of the former we 
think; and” are s$tartled, Though they were 
small, 'we wish to forget them. We- will now 
banish, then, the thoughts we have of 8uch dis 
turbers, and think exclusively of pleasgures. Of 
the many kinds which heaven confers, let us 
think of the pleasures of association. Who does 
not know what the pleasures of as80ciation are, 
and appreciate them 7 
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liar 8cenes and xr of ogrl co x of the flute te okillifally Fa won oth the: 
How many little occurrences wi, oi re- || ling notes of. the bob-lincon when 
mind me frequently of all 80 dear and fondly re- || full of hilarity and eestasy, over the verdant Ba 
membered. When I walk upon the hore of the | flowery meadow, or descending with waving 
sea, and behold a boat, manned with ' youth and plumes and alizhting on some lender and bend- 
cheerfulness, in an instant I am on a favorite || ing reed, seemingly trying to gladden his mate 
Stream in company with young ass0ciates all un- || by singing of the sweets of the fragrant air, and 
conscious of cares and full of glee. 'The moon || of the enchanting beauties of the spot chosen for 
mildly smiles, and the water, calm and beautiful, || their present dwelling place,—I ay if the book 
reflects her 8oft and tremulous light. Indeed we } of childhood is opened to us whenever we be- 
have before us a mirror, in which are seen the || hold and hear merely these things, let us read it 
long shadows of the sycamores, and those of the || and be favored with instruetion and delight. 
shrubs and tangled boughs on either shore. In|| The book of childhood! how much it con- 
every 8hady nook we pass, and shadowy glen, || tains ! * Every day we live, 8ome little incident, 
we see the fire-flies' tiny lamps serving to give || or 80und, or rock, or tree, or young and ani-, 
beauty and loveliness to gloomy haunts, as stars || mated form, will induce us to peruse its pecu- 
do to night. 'The din of the village is hushed ; and || liar and too much neglected pages. Its contents 
the reigning silence is only broken by the sound || merit the notice of the erudite sage and philogo- 
of the dripping oars, and the occasional shouts of || pher, as well as that of the lover of poetry and 
laughter, 'and songs of our merry company ; or by || s0ng. One who would not be moved by what is 
the 8portings of the finny inhabitants below, as || written therein, or would frown at the a 
they 8uddenly dart and skim over the surface of || produced by it, is « stoic, or else puffed up 1 | 
their sustaining and life-giving element ; or by || false dignity, and other foelines unworthy to be 
the startling splash of the sturgeon, at a little dis- || fostered and nourished by the mind of a man. 
tance from our frail bark. He makes his ugly || In Profesgsor Longfellow's © Outre Mer,” an af- 
and uncomely form wholly visible, as though he || fecting incident is related of a young Irighman 
s0ught to know the nature and character of the || who died in Italy after taking the orders of a 
beings who disturb the stillness and calmness of || Capuchin friar. While dying he spoke of his 
his watery dominions, Woe cheerfully move || return to his native land with childish delight. 
along. With a merry pull we row.. We are|| This hope had not deserted him. It geemed 
charmed with everything around us. Mousic || neyer to have entered his mind that: this conso- 
is breathing among the lightly quivering leaves || 1qtjon would be denied him—that death would 
of the willows, and is heard in- the far-off mur-|| (h@art even these fond anticipations. *I shall 
murings of the little rivulets which flow from the || 0. be well enough,” said he. This incident 
steep banks and hills on either hand. We sing||1,, gerved as a good subject for the poet. Park 
our ditties as we approach the pebbly strand in Benjamin, after describing beautifully the appear- 
order to retire to our homes, as joyfully pleased ||... of the young man as he lay on the bed 
as the cadences seem to be which float around, || .c pain, and telling what might have been his , 
and. make us think that God is really smiling on thoughts, happily conceives that the song of. f. 3. 
his children, and is delighted in forming for our || 1;.q made the dying one think himself at home, 
pleasure Sources of harmony and sweet sounds. ||.4 thus was comforted with the thought that 
Let others 8ay what they will, I know the heart || he was surrounded with careful forms, and was 
can be cheered and made better by 8uch recollec- blest with the ministries of true affection. Some 
tions. Though the moments in which we may be || may say what is written is merely poetry. What 
influenced by them may be deemed, as by a writer || then? is there nothing in it? How can it be 
in one of the numbers of the *Knickerbocker,” | jncredible that the 'power of association. is 80 
* paroxys8ms of puerility,” who would wish to be || strong as to give ease to a dying one? Let us 
always free from them? Can we be harmed in || ;ead the lines alluded to, and methinks the sen- 
reading at times the yolume of childhood ? If this || tjment will not be called all fiction, . but good 
truly instructive and pleasing book is opened to||,nq natural. The sick youth, it is said, knew of 
us whenever we behold the light barks of the || j;, gjituation, but would not give up the hope of 
plegaropertics, the giddy pranks and playful || reaching his own home before his decease. *T., 
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shall soon be well enough,” said he. | After speak-! 
ing thus the poet says,— 

* He ceased, and turned his forehead to the air 
That came from flowery banks to visit there 
The sick man's couch. The twilight shadows fell 

In deeper lines—1 breathed my sad farewell ;— 
But going; 8topped once more that face to view, 
Once more to see the cheeks” carnation hue. 
His eyes were closed; a smile of beauty slept 
On his thin lips: I knelt me down and wept! 
When breathless I arose, he had not stirred, 
And quiet lay, until an evening bird, - 
Hidden among the leaves of some near tree, 
Poured sudden forth a flood of melody. 
© I know that strain !* said he, «I know that strain ! 
Sing me to rest, 8weet sister, ang again ! * 
He sunk to sleep—to sleep, and dreamed that he 
Had crossed the billows of the far, wide sea; 
That by his mother's cottage. door he stood, 
And gazed on each familiar stream and wood. 
Alas! *twas all in dreams !—few evenings passed 
Ere that self-exiled stranger sighed his Jast ; 
And that young heart was free as air to roam 
Not to its earthly, but its heavenly home. 


Thus we perceive the pleasures of ass8ociation 
will fill the mind with peculiar, hallowed and 
blessed emotions in days of prosperity and health, 
and on the couch of pain and death. Being per- 


F 


8uaded of- this truth, how ought we to tread the | 


ways in which we are bidden to walk ? With an 
ever watchful eye, a heart filled with the spirit of 
love, and'a mind of wisdom, meekness and fear. 
We s$hould study always 80'to live while inhabit- 
ing this bright and beautiful world, that 'when 
hours—days—years shall have passed away, we 
may be blessed with recollections. that will give 
us no pains, but soothing, enlivening and eom- 
forting pleasures. We know eyen one word, 
thought or action, will arouse recollections. We 
know the slightest incident will either haunt us 
with unwished for visitants, or fill our 8ouls with 
Joy and gladness. Let us, then, obey the just 
and righteous requirements of Heaven, and we 
Shall ever be, each of us, like the healthy and 
* vivacious peasant, thus described by Words- 
worth's Pastor, or Solitary, as he otherwise calls 
.z him; in the seventh book of ©'The Excursion,— 


* A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays, 
And confident to-morrows.” 


Marblehead, Mass. 


The Brook. 


Original. 


I Love to-sit beside a brook, 
And watch the waters flow, 

Each mimic wave becomes a book, 
Whose leaves sweet lessons show.. - 


The sparkle of the waters bright, 
As merrily they run, 


Remind me of my hours of light, 
Wherr 8orrows I have none. 


* 
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I think 7 gloom al beauty ahrods 
* When in the heart 's despair. 


And as all free the waters course, 

' 1, With music as they go, | _< : 

I think how thoughts with thoughts discourse, 
When gladness bids them flow, | 


And as they pass, to please and bless, . 
As full and free as ever, 

I think of God's pure tenderness, 
That fails and slackens never. 


The brook may freeze, the 8un may dry, 
And desolation reign, 
And vanished beauty make us sigh, 
But God's love knows no change. 
LOUISA. 
Boston, Mass. 
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« Nay, nay, Mrs. Hartland—it will not do. Wo- 
man's trustfulness often brings upon her evils 
'which man's doubts would haye averted. 

*'That may be, but. man's doubts sometimes 
prevent efforts that would produce great good, as 
woman's. trustfulness has proved. But why 
should I doubt Y | 

* Why doubt 7 

* Why doubt ? rather ask, Why believe ? Have 
not all kind efforts faiked 7 

* No, not in producing some good, though they 
have failed to effect all that is desired.” 

« Well then, you are till willing to suffer and 
try ? | 

'* Yes! as long as life lasts !' 

© You will regret it, and 

© Say not 80. When our situation in life has 
been fairly scanned, all its relations carefully con- 
8idered, and we form resolutions with prayerful 
Spirit and humble reliance on God, we cannot 
regret deyotion to them, though sorrow | should 
encompass our path. We must carefully , sow, 
and leave the fruitfulness thereof to God.' 

© 'True—but are we not wrong in sowing on 
stony places in hope of harvest ? _ 

* Pardon my warmth while I declare the inapt- 
ness of your s8imilitude. The heart of my hus- 
band is not stone! I know it, and have yet trust 
in him.” oth 

* Excuse me—1I did not mean to wound your 


ſeelings, and my language was unguarded, as. I 
was talking with one I felt was free from censo- 


® ; 
riousness.? | 


* Freely excused, Mr. Coburn, but remember 


|| that my husband's great fault, for which you 
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would have me leave him, is continued: by the 
same unguardedness you. would have excused in 
yourself, He goes among friends with a heart 
free from suspicion of evil—mingles with lively, 
gocial feelings in the socialities of his friends— 
partakes with them of the shaming draught, 
without thought ; and, being of slender constitu- 
tion, a little affects him greatly, that would not 
make any impression on the nerves of others. 
The 8ame thought that will make you careful in 
your gpeech, will make him. free from this evil 
habit.” 

*I acknowledge, Mrs. Hartland, the justice of 
your frankness, as many times I am betrayed 
into the use of expressions I afterward deeply 
regret.” 

*Yes, and you will pardon me if I allude to 
the persevering and ever kind efforts of Mrs. Co- 
burn fo cause you to contro] more your speech. 
You remember the Howland party ?' 

*Too well !—my wife's sorrow, my own deg- 
radation of feeling, and the confusion occasioned, 
and all because of an incautious expression.' 

* And what if 8he should relinquish all further 
effort because former endeavors have not accom- 
plished all she desired ?” 

*'Frue, true; your inference—I see it—is just, 
and |—* 

Just then the outer door was opened as by a 
rush of some person against it, and in a moment 
in came the husband and the father $staggering, 


\ 8carce able to preserve an upright -posture. He 


recognized Mr. Coburn, and greeted him with a 
wild laugh, and as Mr. Coburn turned his eye to 
8ee how the wife was affected, he saw that she 
was s8tanding with a chair in her hand, her coun- 
tenance wearing a calm and 8weet look, though 
he could see beneath an expression of 8orrow, as 
a rosy cloud will sometimes nearly obscure a 
dark one behind. ' She stood ready to place the 
chair when her husband should fall, as she knew 
the more confined air of the room would s00n 
take from him the little power he had to control 
his movements when without the house. In a 
moment he did fall—safely into the chair, put 
8uddenly in place for him, braced by her foot and 
left hand, while with her right hand she aimed 
to. break the force of the fall. But a few mo- 
ments passed ere he was in a sound sleep. In 
the abstraction of thought Mr. Coburn turned to 
the window and looked out into the street; in a 
few moments his ear caught the sound of a creak 
as of a door or bed, and turning suddenly towards 
Vor, IX, 2 


nd 


the direction of the ; 
inner room 8hut, just as he caught a glimpse of 

the sleepinug husband on a bed. The wife had 
borne him there, and the delicateness of the act 


he 8aw the door of an 


oppressed him, as he would apologize for not 
offering assistance, and at the same time felt that 
$he had done 80 to take her husband from his 
Sight. As Mrs. Hartland entered the room, she 
s8aw the meaning of the expression on her visit- 
or's countenance, and remarked to-him,— 

*He is a slight weight, as he is of 80 8mall a 
stature ; do not blame yourself as for any neglect.” 

©'Thank you,” he replied. © When your hus- 
band came in, I scarce knew whether I should 
linger or go, and you will excuse my tarrying if 
an intrusion.' 

*O not at all; but you will oblige me much by 
calling at Mrs. Morse's tn Halley street, and re- 
quest Mary to return immediately. 

* With pleasure. Good evening. 

Such was a scene at the house of Mr. Hart- 
land late in the afternoon of a summer day in 
183—, Mr. Coburn was the husband of Mrs. 


| Hartland's sister, a merchant, and of respeetable 


standing in society. He had watched the efforts 
of his sister-in-law in reference to her husband, 
and endeavored at this time to awaken her pride, 
or what he called her *self-respect, that "she 
might give over her husband—leave him, and 
see if that would not affect him to a powerfully 
good result. She would not listen to g8uch = 
proposal. The memory of other and happy days 
threw a charm around her husband that chained 


{ her to him, and $he trusted that he might be 


again what he was once. And she knew, also, 
that if she yielded her efforts to reform him, 
there would be none to strive for his good, and 
her * s8elf-respect” was to be faithful to her alle- 
giance to him—to obey contimously the law of 
kindness, and hope for good results from that 
God who will, as he hath bidden his creatures. 


do, overcome evil with good. Mary was her 


only child—the grave, or rather heayen, had the 
rest. And often when the past came back in 
freshness to her mind, she would recall how 
devotedly her husband watched and tended the 
sick babes with her, and during their -months of 
sickness never erred from sobriety. She would 
recall, also, his conversations at those times ; the 
8weet and 80othing tones of his softened voice 
$till sounded in her ears, and how kindly he 
comforted the little ones in their hours of pain. 


And $he had watched too his countenance as, in 
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any of their playthings, or a little robe, or hat, 
and had seen the father mounting to the very 
eyes and 8uffusing the face with the warmth of 
deep feeling. And she had seen, too, the quiet 
tear steal into the eye when he met the record of 
their names. and births, wronght by Mary, and 
would turn and speak of how much comfort they 
would be had they lived, while he would look up 
with an expFession that seemed to 8ay to her, his 
heart felt they were living in a better home. And 
when, too, she had occasion to look ovyer his pa- 
pers for any document when he was insensible 
to duty, or unfit for it, she found all the letters 
and little notes she had sent him previous to 
their marriage, and whenever she had been away 
from home, carefully preserved, unsoiled, her 
heart was made to throb with intense emotion, 
and if any of the links of affection's chain had 
become dimmed or weakened, they were then 
made bright and strong again. These, and many 
other mementos of past days, and hallowed as80- 
ciations, kept her mind bent to love's duty; and 
her trust in affection's faithfulness, as the best 
means to influence for good her husband, never 


faltered, but was always strong, always active, | 


always the sxame. If ever her trials became 80 
mighty as to make her feel her heart might fail, 
$he knelt and prayed—she bowed at the foot of 
the cross and looked up into the face of Jesus! 
s$he gazed till the spirit of the love there por- 
trayed was transfused into her own breast, and 
her heart was strengthened. And thus she was 
made able to be always faithful. 

Mary had now returned, and as $he entered 
the room where her mother was she wore a very 
thoughtful look, and seemed 8ad. Her mother 
immediately inquired the cause—fearful that she 
had been told of her father's state, and was re- 
- tieyed, yet pained, by her answer. 
<I pity Lucy Conurl, her father is 80 harsh to 


+ ker!” 


© How did you learn that ?* 

* From herself. I went there after I had called 
on Clara Morse, and Lucy was real 82d. We 
went up'into her little room, and she told me all 
her grief—how that often her father would speak 
80 8harp and cross to her that his words made 
her tremble and weep. And only think—to-day 


when 8he was dusting the mantle-piece in the || 


parlor, 8he jarred a vase, and it fell-80 that it 
broke, and her father called her careless, and 
Sd $he acted as if china cost nothing, and you 


bis rational moments, he chanced to meet with 


| laid for 8upper. 


know Lucy is a very careful girl. And hen, 
too, this afternoon when he came into the house, 
the mat in'the front entry was 80 under the door 
as to prevent it from opening easily, and 8uch 
cross words as he gave out because of it I don't 
want to hear again. Jane came up nd told me 
her father 8gid you wanted me, and I came home 
gladly.” 

©'This must teach us, dear Mary, that in more 
than one instance we need to control our propen- 
Sities. Your poor father is again betrayed!” 


The heart-stricken girl 8unk down in dejec- 
tion, and wept bitterly, but was 800n aroused by 
her name being called from the inner room. She 
flew to her father, and in a moment furnished 
him with the water he desired. He had s8lept 


away the effects of his indulgence in a great de- 
gree, and came to a consciousness of what he 


had been, as there he lay, with his usual clothes 
on, and s8aw, as the door opened into the street 
room, that it was but just sunset, and the table 
He arose, and Mary led him to 
a Chair in the outer room, for he was as weak as 
a child, and pale as an invalid of months' sick- 
ness. He was not inclined to talk much, but 
Mary marked the expression of his face as he 
8aw the preparations. made for his comfort, as 


| there was on the table the food to which he was 


most partial. 'There was no sullenness in the 
look of his wife as she pursued her task, and he 
felt humbled to the dust. At last, to release 
himself from thoughts too painful, he 8aid,— 

*What did I hear you saying, Mary, about 
uncle Coburn? 


*O, pa, I was only telling mother a little what 
Lucy 8aid to me.” 

© Well, I know that; I heard a oe and ghould 
like to hear the whole.” 

Mrs. Hartland remembered $he had left the 
door a-jar, that she might hear when he awoke, 
and knew there-was no use of trying to conceal 


' what was 8aid, and therefore 8aid to Mary, © Tell 


your father all. 


She told him, and her mother's remark—that 
in more than one instance we need to control 
our propensities—made deep impression on him. 
After a moment or two, he looked up and asked 
his wife, — | 

* Was Coburn here when I came home ?” 

Yes, Lucian, he was,' 8he replied. 

* On business ?” 

« No, but to— 
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*Why hesitate? was it to speak of me and my 
In— 

* Do not ask me, Lucign, He means kindly, 
and you know he has always been friendly.” | 

* Yes, Coburn is a generous man, but rash, very 
rash 8ometimes. You would not keep from me 
a couversation with him, would you?” 

* No, Lucian, no,' 8aid she, with great energy. 
© I am willing you 8hould hear the clear echo of 
every word I ever listened to from any man.' 

*I do not doubt it, Mary. Tell me all he said 
—T feel I must hear it. 

She sat down by his side and did tell him all. 
Her 8weet look of tenderness, and her mild tone ' 
of voice, s8oftened what might otherwise have 
been harsh enough to awaken strong and angry 
feeling. 'The effect was happy. He forgot the. 
harshness of Coburn in the gentleness of his 
wife, and his heart was touched as it never had 
been before with a sense of his ingratitude to 
the love that blessed him. He 8aw where his; 
danger lay—his resolution was fixed, and his 
wife was startled with strong emotion when he 
rose up, and for the first time for years, asked 
the blessing of God on their evening meal! 

Joy was in that home that night. 'The table 
removed, and all things righted in the room, 
Mary brought forth her drawings and composi- 
tions to 8ghow her father. Her heart beat quick' 
with gladness, and her eyes glistened with tears 
of joy, as he commended her efforts. He had 
taken but little interest in them for a long time,. 
but she had continued to improye, and her works 
now s8eemed to him wonderful, and his admira- 
tion was great. He took her compositions and: 
admired them, for they breathed a 8weet tender- 
ness, a love for all things good, and were couch- 
ed in very chaste and beautiful language. The 
hours passed 8wiftly indeed, and when the time 
to retire for the night came, Mrs. Hartland brought 
the Bible to her husband, and he turned and chose 
the 103d Psalm for Mary to read, and when she 
had concluded it, all their hearts were too full to 
permit them to utter prayer—God read it in the 
soul. 'That night Lucian Hartland wept on his 
wife's bosom, and became strengthened in spirit 


; 


to meet temptation and resist; and his wife was! 


happy as in the dearest days of memory. 
_ How was it with her sister? As she had been 


ness. She mourned not only for him, but for 
herself; that she had not her sister's patience 
and forbearance, and that too often ghe permitted 
herown temper to. be ruffled, aud added fire to 
fire. She wept that she had not more of her 
Spirit of patient love, and prayed for her Maker's 


|] blessing to aid her to have more, that she might 


have the law of kindness always on her tongue. 
* . ® * * 
Months after months passed, and Lucian Hart- 
land was the same persevering and studious ar- 
tist, always punctual to his engagements, and 
ever pleasant and agreeable. Prosperity, and 
with it happiness, blessed him abundantly, and in 
his home peace and love reigned with perfect 
8Wway. Coburn had marked and rejoiced in this 
change, and had noticed that, though Hartland 
was always courteous towards him, yet there 
was not that pleasant familiarity which he mani- 
fested towards others, and the reason he imagined 
was not far from the right one. One evening, 
being in a very quiet mood, he turned conversa- 
tion with his wife, to the change in Hartland, 
and she ventured to relate the whole history to 
him, as she had learned it from her 8ister. His 
agency in the affair was not flattering to his 
pride, but the relation of it made him feel his 
own weakness as he had neyer felt it before. 
And then came mental- confessions of want of 
proper self-control, and resolutions for better ef- 
forts after right self-government were formed, 
and they carried with them, as a counsellor and 
friend, the precept of the apostle,— If any man 
offend not in word, the same- is a perfect man, 
and able also to bridle the whole body. B. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


The Magic of a Name. 
Original. 


In the dark felon's cell, —where light ne'er came 
From the, great fount of day, and only lit 

By a pale, sickly lamp, whose quivering flame 
Seemed struggling hard for life against the air 
Moistened by dampness from the cold, hard walls, 
Drawn out by its own warmth,—a victim lay, 
Whose manhood's years had been all blood, and who 
Had mocked the quiet ocean with his look 

Of calmed ferocity, and rivalled e'en , 

The darkest cloud of storm by the fierce frown - 
Of his black brow, that made the bird 


many times before—sick at heart from her hus- 
band's intemperance of s8peech. Bitter were the 
tears she 8hed in the darkness and silence of the 
night, while the causer of them slept in quiet- 


Of slaughter—the furious vulture—sbriek, 
And screaming fly in terror o'er the deep. 


O could the waters, or the deeper caves 
Of ocean speak, what tales would they repeat! 
And all their burthen be of him—his sword, 
His thirst for gold, his recklessness of life, 
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His fiendish daring, and his stony heart, 

That never yet was moved by woman's tears, 

Or children's cries, and made a of death ! 
But sea, nor earth, hath voice, else up to Goa 
Would reach a constant cry of to mar 

Each sound of gladness in the vocal world. 

Yet His clear eye can 8ee where voice is not 

To ery to him, and wo to him who doubts 

His sin will find him out! A cry may rise- 

From murdered man or child, and live, echoed 
And re-echoed in the air till it reach 

Up to the throne of judgment ; whispered thence 
From lip to ear of angel, through the line 

That reach from heaven to earth, may sound again 
In human ear, in other than the one 

That once despised the sound. Beware, proud man, 
Of thy presumption.! 'Thou art on the earth, 

The mystic, echoing footstool of thy God ! 

And whispers low as sound of beating heart 

Of babe, will reach to heaven. 


2 


| And 80 time proved 
To the fierce one now chained as forest beast, 
Which men would keep in life and yet from harm. 
And there he lay in sullenness asleep, 
Yet ever and anon starting in dreams, 
As the crouched lion at the sight of prey. 


The massive bolts were drawn. The heavy bars 
Fell, echoing through the vaulted avenue, 
And, ereaking, open 8wung the ponderous Qoor, 
Which closed again 80on as a form had passed. 
The prisoner from his troubled sleep awoke, 
And by the light uplifted in the hand 
Of his strange guest, he 8aw a form 
Enrobed in simplest black; a few white hairs lay on 
His high, broad brow, smooth as the infant cheek ; 
And as he met his clear, mild eyes, he shruak 
From their benevolence, for such a light 
Had not for years been seen by him. 


« Why here? 
He asked. * To bless thee, son, as father comes | 
To child. - Wilt thou not bid me welcome here ? 

The man of God sat by the side of him, 

The man of blood ! How &trange the sight! 
A heaven was mirrored in the at of one, 
And what a hell was in the other seen! 

The holy pastor sat him down and had 

No fear of the strong arm and the fierce will 
Of him, the banned, and took the hand in his. 
The pirate*s trembled, but the priest's was firm, 
Save as it bent to kindly grasp and hold 

The felon's. Strange meeting there of pulses! 
Purity and sin, deep love and Mitred, | 
Tenderness and cruelty, peace and war,— 

The good of man nerving the one; the strength 
The other had, wedded to deeds of shame ! 


O what 


* Son, dost thou think haw near death draws to thee ?* 
© I have been forth to meet him when he s8eemed 
As near.* + And didst thou never tremble then ?* 
* Yes, but not now.” * And why this change ?* « Revenge 
Is satisfied, gold proved a mockery, 
And love of man and life outlived.” < And where, 
My son, was this revenge, this love of gold, 
Begotten ?* **Tis a long tale, and thou art 
The first that hath, for years, seemed kind, and art 
The first, for years, I would not grieve.” © Nay, 80n, 
Tell me thy griefs, and I will weep with thee, 
And 8trive to soothe thee.” '« Nay, it may not be. 
D_ hate mou - tell thee all the wro 
crimes edu my brain, and 
Would die with one to pity A ©s.tho 
Doth seem to pity me.” I do, my 80n ! 
And is there none other in the world ?* © None !* 
* No friend?” * None!” © No father?” « None !? * No Mother 
At that long-absent sound, falling as soft 
As love's first music; on his ear, he drew 
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His hand from out the hand of the old man, 
Covered his face and wept! = 
A stern man weep!  Tumultuous £, 

As when the mighty sea is waked at once 
From deep repose to heavings wild and strong. 
He rm lagr Mets of She 2 and now that touched 
Was the electric chain that bound the stone 

At the deep well of tears—unloosed, the streams 


 Gushed forth in torrents, free as rain. 


«Thou loved thy mother ?* * Yes, for she loved me!* 
Sobbed out the vulture now become a dove. a 


aid the old man tarry in that cell, 
And talk of mother's love as type of heaven's, 
Winning the doomed one from all evil thoughts, 
To think of penitence, and God, and heaven! 
And when he knelt in rayer, he laid his hand 
On the bowed head of the imprisoned one, 
And peace stole in as prayer opened the long 
Sealed heart. The priest then hung his own lamp by 
The wall light of the prison, oped the book 
Of God's kind words to man, gave it to him, 
And with his blessing left the humbled one. 


The last day came—and on the scaffold met, 
Far the last time, the penitent and priest ; 
And melting was the scene. How c the look 
Of the doomed man! S$o innocent and mild, 
The hearts of all were moved to pity then, 
And none did scorn him. Een the men of death 
Wore a more 8oftened Took than was their wont. 
The prisoner only craved the boon to have 
The old man lay his hand upon his head, 
That he might feel its warmth, ere the fatal - 
Drop 8hould fall ; this granted—and he died! 


0 if the _} of an earthly name 
Can wake such feeling in a long closed heart, 
Bid rushing memories 80 affect the 8oul ! 


|} What is too much to hope for from the might 


Of the dear name of Heavenly Father, breathed 

By God's own voice of love into the soul, 

Amid the wakening | hr row rushing thoughts — 
The glorious light of his eternity. B. 


Marblehead, Mass. 


» Mind of Christ. 
Original. 
BY REV. E. M. PINGREE. 
Ix a preceding article (vol. 8, p. 337) on this 
subject, I dwelt upon the following traits in the 
character of the Savior, as manifesting the *mind' 
in him, which should also be in us: 1. Humility ; 
2. Forbearance and condescension towards unbe- 
lievers; 3. Kind offices to friends and others. Let 
us now illustrate one or two other traits in the 
character of Him who should be our exemplar, 
by referring to other incidents in his life while 


j| on earth. 


4. His resignation to his Father's will. 1 
know of no more full manifestation of this gpirit, 
than his sufferings in the garden of Gethsemane. 
It 8eems that he and his diseiples had just been 
speaking of the death which awaited him at the 
hands of his enemies. After coming to Gethse- 
mane, he said to his disciples, © My 80ul is _ex- 


1] ceeding 8orrowful, even unto death: tarry ye 
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here, and watch with me.' He was now reflect- 
ing on the things that were about to come upon 
him. He looked forward to the time—then nigh 
at hand—when he should be taken by his bigot- 
ed foes; he saw the crown of thorns, and the 
mock purple robe; in anticipation, he heard the 
curses and execrations of his tormentors ; he 
tasted the vinegar and gall; he felt the nails in 
his hands and feet, and the spear in his side; and 
no wonder, in looking forward to this period, he 
should 8ay to his friends, © My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto-death.' He was not a being 
who could foresee his own sufferings, and remain 
unmoved. Ah! no; the thought of the scourg- 
ings, and buffetings, and cruel mockings, and 
death which awaited him, almost overwhelmed 
him with grief and 8orrow. What shall he do! 
His Father had sent him on a mission of salva- 
tion to the world; and in the fulfillment of his 
mis81o0n, he must undergo all these afflictions ;— 
what 8hall he do? Shall he give up, and shrink 
from the task before him? Others than the Son 
of God might have done 80; but what shall ke 
do? He prays. Hear him. *O! my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me! But 
was this all ? No. He adds, © Nevertheless, not as 
T will, but as thou wilt! O! what a spirit of re- 
Signation is here! © Not my will, Pw: thine, O 
God, be done.” 

We find that he was strengthened b this ex- 
ercise; for at the time he was captured, when 
Peter wind have defended his Master with his 
8word, Jesus said to him, © The cup which my 
Father giveth me,—the cup which he had just 
prayed might pass from him, if it were his Fath- 
er's will, —$hall I not drink it ? He is now ready 
to go with his enemies, and endure all that they 
may see fit to inflict upon him. He is perfectly 
resigned to suffer all that his Father may permit 
.to come upon him; knowing that the All-wise, 
Almighty, All-merciful, will not let him suffer 
more than is necessary for the good of those 
whom he came to save. Hence he says, © The 
cup which my Father giveth me, shall I not drink 
it? and that, too, without a complaint or a mur- 
mur ? 

Friendly reader! may * the same mind be in 
us, Which was also in ChrjstJesus. How many 
occasions are there, for our saying, © Not our will, 
but thine, O God, be done! How frequently is it 
the case, that we are called to suffer, to meet 
affliction, to lose friends, or health, or happiness. 


Shall we repine and murmur at this? or shall we | 


not be resigned to the will of Him, who we are 
confident, knows best what is for our greatest 
good ? thus. having the * same mind' and spirit 
that were in Christ our exemplar. 

You are a mother. You embrace in your arms 
a darling child. Disease has laid hands upon it. 
It must die. It must leave you, and go to its 
better, its immortal home. . You feel that you 
will then be bereaved. You are pained, afflicted. 
It is a bitter cup; but you must drink it. What 
is your language? Do you say, that God is not 
good in taking your child from you? that he is 
wanting in benevolence ? God forbid ! Rather let 
your lips and spirit 8ay, * Thy will, O God, be 
done” 

Are you a wiſe ? ©I was; but he is taken from 
me.*' Was he a good husband? *©Never was 
there a better one. He was the comfort and - 
lace of my life ; but he is gone—alas ! for. me.” 
What did you say when he was about to be ta- 
ken from you? © Not mine, but God's will, be 
done! *'The cup which my Father giveth me, 
Shall I not drink it ? That was right ;—thus you 
manifested the right spirit, and * let the mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus,' in being 
resigned to the afflictive dispensations of an all- 
wise Providence. 

You are on your death-bed. 'The monster ap- 
proaches. His icy hand is already at your vitals. 
You $hrink at the thought of dissolution. 'To go 
from wife, child, father, mother—O ! it is a dread- 
ful reflection. But you must go; and how ought 
you to feel? What ought you to say? Have the 
mind of Christ, and say, * Not as I will, but as 
THOU Wilt Y 

5. Love of enemies. The Savior had taught, 
©Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you, and persecute you." 
But dd He do as he taught others to do? or did 
he say one thing, and do another? Ans. He car- 
ried out, to their full extent, the principles he in- 
culcated for the regulation of the conduct of oth- 
ers. Unless he had done this, his character had 
not been perfect. This is the crowning excel- 
lence of his character, and renders him worthy 


to be called, not only our great Teacher, but our 
Exemplar. Peter says, in reference to this 8ub- 
ject, —1 Pet. it. 20-23— For what glory is it, if, 
when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take 
it patiently ? but if, when ye do well, and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with 


God, For even hereunto were ye called: be- 
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cause Christ also 8uffered for us, leaving us an 
EXAMPLE, that ye should follow his steps: Who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: 
Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he s8uffered, he threatened not ; but com- 
mitted himself to him that judgeth righteously.' 
Where now $hall we seek for a full exemplifica- 
tion of this feeling and conduct on the part of 
the Savior? His history is filled with illustra- 
tions that would bear on this point ; but we will 
look at only one. 

Behold him now. His labors are almost done. 
He has been taken by his bitter and bigoted ad-: 
versaries. He has been scourged. 'The scarlet 
robe has been on him. The crown of thorns has 
been on his head. The $oldiers have spit upon 
him. 'They have bowed the knee, and in mock- 
ery $aid, © Hail, King of the Jews! He has had 
his vinegar with the gall. His enemies have 
wagged their heads, and reviled him, and taunt- 

-.ed him, saying, * He 8aved others, himself he 
cannot s8aye, If he be the King of Israel, let 
him come down from the cross.” He has been 
nailed to the rugged tree, and now he is $8us- 
pended between the heavens and the earth, a 
gpectacle to God, angels, and men. He feels the 
nails-in his hands and feet. He is about to yield 
up his spirit to his Father. His enemies have 
now vented nearly all their malice and hatred. 
They are now about him, and one is ready with 
his s8pear, to thrust it in his 8ide. What does 
the Savior 8ay ? Does he call down the curses 
of Almighty God on the heads of his cruel 
tormentors? as most men had done, had they 
had the power. No. Hear his voice ascend- 
ing to God in prayer: * Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do! O! where 
was love like this eyer found among men, save 
in the bosom of the immaculate Son of God ! 
Search heaven, earth, and hell, and such gnother | 
instance cannot be found. So forgiving a spirit, 
80 great love for bitter persecutors and tormen- 
tors, was never witnessed in all the universe of 
God, 8ave on Calvary ! His command was, © Love 
your enemies.' His prayer for his enemies was, 
* Father, forgive them ! How accordant the pre- 
cept and the .example! How harmonious the 
teaching of his lips and life ! 

Reader ! may we <let the same mind be in us, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.' We haye fre- 
quent occasion for this,- Often do others at- 
tempt to injure us. Often are we slandered by 
those who wish to destroy our good name and 


reputation. Enemies rise up, and attempt to in- 
jure us, by every means in their power. What 
shall we do? Shall we curse them ? Shall we 
return reviling for reviling ? hatred for hatred? 
malice for malice ? injury for injury ? slander for 
slander? No! but we must have the spirit to 
$ay, © Father, forgive them !! Unless we do this, 
we are not worthy the name Christian—we are 
not worthy the name Universalist—a follower of 
the © Savior of the world.” 
Montgomery, O. | 
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« How idly of the human heart we speak, 

Giving it gods of clay ! WILLIS. 

EARTH has a thousand gods. Some kneel to gold 
And lay the incense of their whole short lives 


Upon its altar. Others worship fame, 
The proudest idol of this proud, proud world ; 


| And others, with their hearts more nearly tuned 


To the 8weet music of a purer sphere, 
Bow down before the perishing beauty- 
Of the spirit's sbrine, forgetful that within 
A deity exists that cannot die ! 


Yes, earth has many gods, and each its own 
And abject worshipers ; but the soul of man— 
The deity that worships clay, and lives 

Ne'er truly till its earthly temple is congumed— 
The soul of man beyond this narrow life 

Must have a nobler God than such as die ; 

The spirit that lives on in strength and light, 
Must hw a Deity that lives as long 

And lives as purely, too ! | 


The God of heaven 
Is not a God of gold—He never buys; 
Nor yet of fame—He is beyond all praise ; 
Nor yet of beauty, though all beautiful ; 
But the great God who made and who sustains, 
Who fashioned all the gods of clay we love 
On this dull, fading earth, and earth itself, 
Who made our spirits and immortal life, | 
Who never dies, though all things else may die,— 
The Great, the Good, the Changeless and the Wise, 
He is our Father, and his name is Lovs ! , 


EVELEEN. 
Glen Viola. 


*The Christian's Triumph.” 
Origtnal. 
Ip there be any who tremble at the thought of 
death—if visions of the pall and shroud © make 
them to shudder and grow sick at heart'—if the 
fear of the tomb and of the silent decay of the 
mortal vestment hang like a cloud oyer their 
pathways, we earnestly commend to 8uch the 
perusal of the © Happy Death Scenes, recently 
compiled by Br. J. G. Adams, We speak in 
feeling, We know from our own heart that the 
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impression will be soothing, and that the effect 
will be salutary. 

We believe that 80 far from shrinking and 
shuddering at the thought of death, one cannot 
read these 8weet records of the dying, without 
feeling in his inmost heart that it is a holy and 
blessed thing to die. We have almost yearned, 
when looking over these precious memorials of 
the faithful and good, for the joyful privilege of 
feeling the triumph of our faith. We have long- 
ed to feel as that good man felt, * all intellect,/— 
* all full of spirituality ; and to $ee, as we be- 
lieve he s8aw, glimpses of heaven ere yet the 
Spirit had passed away from its earthly temple. 

We have found here a few obituaries of those 
we knew and loved a $hort time since. One 
gentle 8pirit, the kindly beamings of whose eye 
seem $till to rest like some angel touch upon our 
heart, has left her testimony that *To die is pleas- 
ant.” Her trials were severe beyond the knowl- 
edge of the young, but patient, serene, and filled 
with a fervent faith in God, she lay upon her 
death bed «© 8miling at grief” Her amiable tem- 
per and winning manners, will not s00n pass 
away from the memories of those who loved her. 
May they as long remember the hallowed and 
s800thing testimony of her dying hours, and lay 
hold upon that steadfast anchor which passes 
through the waters of death and rests upon the 
glorious land of the Redeemer. 


In addition to the * death scenes,” this little 
volume contains five chapters of precious gospel 
consolation, much of it from the pen of our bro- 
ther, the compiler, and written in his usual earn- 
est and heart-full style. He always writes as 
though he believed, through all the depths of his 
being, the truths that he would impress upon the 
hearts of others, and from very sympathy we fall 
in with his faith and his earnestness. 'The se- 
lections of poetry contain s8everal of our favor- 
ites, which we are happy 'to have collected. here, 
and the whole work is interesting and consola- 
tory. 

It is one of the peculiar privileges of our faith 
to beautify the grave. It throws no shadows, no 
gloom, no chilliness there—but light, and musie; 
and holy peace. It robes not death in a funeral 
pall, but twines around his brow a garland of 
roses, and gives him the voice of an angel, and 
the gentleness of a friend. He says to us in 
winning tones—* Spirit, I will show thee a better 
home than this—a home where the storms never 
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cdme—where $In never defiles—where SOITOWS | 


cannot enter. I will lead thee to a land of beau. 
ty, to a life of loye. Where the Father dwells 
Shalt thou dwell, and whatsoever thou shalt ask 
of Him there, he will give it unto thee with his 
blessing. 'Thou shalt never die there, neither 
shalt thou be weary. I will show thee beantiful 
things, and dearer friends than thou hast here; 
Jesus $hall be thy brother, and thy father shall 
be God. Wilt thou not come then, to the land of 
peace—to the city of rest—to the home of love ? 
Views like these should be always presented 
as the distinguishing beauty of our religion ; and 
we are happy that we have the testimony of 80 
many, who have called unto us from the very 
arms of death, and assured us that *to die is 
pleasant.' Thais 1s the christian's triumph, to ery 
aloud in joy, — O death! where is thy sting? 
O grave | where is thy victory ? Such triumph is 
manifested in the death scenes which are deseri- 
bed in the volume we are commending, and such, 
dear reader, let us pray God may be our triumph 
in the hour of release. S. C. E. 
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WiLLiam AsHToON ever had a strong predilection 
for a $ailor's life. From the time he sailed his - 
miniature vessel in the little brooklet by his 
mother's cottage to the very mature age of eight- 
een, when he became in fact a sailor, had that 
desire been growing with his growth and strength- 

ening with his strength. He ever lived within 
the 8ound of the bounding ocean. Its voice was 
the first which met his ear when sleep was ban- 
ished by the rosy light of day; and it was the 
last which lulled him to his rest. He had 8een 
that ocean in storm and- calm, and its deep voice 
had mingled with all his feelings. In truth he 
loved it—whether tossed by the fury of the ele- 
ments, or in its own deep, unbroken slumber. 
William Ashton was a generous, noble-spirited 
lad, and with his playmates he was ever a favor- 


ite. In sport his laugh ever rang most joyously, 
and his step was as nimble as the mountain goat's. 


At school he ever stood in the highest rank; the 
hardest 8um which ever puzzled the brain of a 
poor scholar, was ure to yield before his arith- 
metical powers; and he knew in what direction 
he must steer his gallant ship to reach the most 
distant place on the face of the globe; and he 


could boast of a long line of noble ancestors, as 
far back as the landing of the pilgrims. He was 
the only son of his mother, and she was a widow. 
His father had been dead 8ome years, and at his 
death had left his family, consisting of his wife, 
one 80n and one daughter, though not in actual 
poverty, 8till very far from a state of affluence. 

Mrs. Ashton had been a good wife, and she had 
proved herself a good and faithful mother to her 
two orphan children. It was a hard, trying lot to 
be thus left to s8truggle on alone, as it were, in 
the wide world. But she now began fondly to 
hope that her children were growing up to be the 
comfort and s8tay of her declining years. Wil 
liam was now about eighteen, and his s8ister An- 
nette was a year or two younger. 

Annete was a gentle, joyous creature, with a 
goft, gazelle-like eye, a slight, fairy-like form, 
and a voice 8weet and musical, which was ever 
breaking forth like the gay carol of a bird. Her's 
was one of those sunny spirits who ever look on 
the brightest side of life, and find joy and glad- 
ness in even the simplest thing which comes 
across their path; who rejoice in the glad s8un- 
$hine, and delight in the falling rain, for they re- 
gard them as the harbingers of life and beauty. 

It was -a clear, sunny day when William left 
his home for the s8eas. His mother and sister 
went with him as far as the little garden gate, and 
there stopped to bid him farewell. The $hip in 
which he was to sail was within sight, for, as I 
have said, their home was close by the ocean. 
Her s8ails were fluttering in the breeze—there 
was not a moment to lose, and he therefore bade 
them a hasty adieu, and bonnded off towards the 
ship to conceal the starting tear. Slowly the 8ad 
mother retraced her steps to the house, and An- 
nette followed her, every now and then casting a 
look towards the ship which was to bear away 
her merry, joyous hearted brother. 

The day passed slowly away, and for once, 
and for almost the first time in her life, no song 
came from the lips of Annette. Her heart, poor 
girl, was too heavy to sing. But the next day 
broke beautifully over the earth, and as Annette 
gazed from the window her eyes met the glad 
8cene—the blue, dancing waters, the azure sky, 
the fair earth—and her heart leaped within her to 
gee all nature 80 s8miling, and, almost uncon- 
S8ciously, she began to warble a 8ong, as if in ac- 
companiment to a sweet bird which was caroling 
his morning lay on a tree near by. Well did the 


Joyous, sunny $pirit of Annette serve to lighten | 
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the 8ad heart and laborious toil of her widowed 
mother. She was ever ready to perform a good 
action. Her fingers would busily ply the needle, 
while her affectionate heart would be suggesting 
8ome 8imple method by which she could amuse 
her beloved mother. When she spoke of Wil- 
liam it was with the glad, joyous spirit of youth. 
How he would return grown up almost a man; 
how he would know of other countries, and how 
delightedly they would listen to his tales of other 
lands. * And, mother,” said the light-hearted girl, 
* will not our great joy almost pay for all the anx- 
iety we 8uffer? and only think, dear mother, how 
much money he will fetch home, for I know he 
will save it all for you; O $shall we not be happy 
then?' And then would the mother smile on 
the gentle being before her, kiss her fair fore- 
head, and thank God that he had given her the 
greatest of blessings, a glad, joyous heart. 

It was 8omething more than a year from this 
time, that one day Annette came bounding into 
the room; ©*O, mother!” cried she, *I have a 
letter from William, and he is coming home very 
800n ! dear mother, do read it!” 

«Well, well, Annette, hand me the letter, and 
we wlll read it together.” 

Mrs. Ashton took the letter, which was one to 
glad a mother's heart, affectionate—the pure, 
s8weet affection of a child. to a parent. It was 
dated some months back, and said that he might 
be expected home in June. It was now the first 
of the month, and they might then expect him 
every day. 

Annette was now gayer than ever, and Mrs. 
Ashton's heart was filled with a mild, peaceful 
feeling of joy and pleasure, s8uch as those expe- 
rience who have lived long in the world, and 
have found that joy is oft-times turned to 8qrrow, 
and bright expectation to bitter disappointment. 
But they were not now doomed to be disappoint- 
ed, for William arrived a week or two after his 
letter, and the widow's heart leaped for joy, and 
the merry, light hearted sister frisked about like 
a young fairy. | IS 

As Mrs. Ashton looked at her 8ailor boy, she 
saw that he was much changed -in personal ap- 
pearance. He had grown tall and stout, his 
cheek was quite brown by exposure, but there 
was the same pleasant 8mile about the mouth, 
and his eyes, she thought, were like his father's, 
dark, and beaming with expression. But in his 
heart he was the same; that was all unchanged. 

True he had not found a sailor's life all he had 
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expected. It was, indeed, a' dangerous life; there 
were many difficulties to encounter, and many 
trials to be borne; the s8weet endearments of 
home were missing, and the thousand little joys 
that crowd around the domestic hearth, were all 
unknown in the wide waste of waters. But he 
told not his mother and sister of all his difficul- 
ties; he rather gave them many a pleasant tale of 
other lands; and, as Annette assured her mother, 
he brought home all his money for his widowed 
mother—all excepting what he had given away 
in charity ; for, like all sailors, he was generous, 
and many a poor mariner has blessed him for his 
noble heart. His stay.at home was short, and 
when he next ventured on the 'seas, it. was as 
mate of the ship Tuscarora. He had gained 
in his first voyage the favor of the good Cap- 
tain Brown, and it was to him, as well as to his 
own exertions, that he owed his present advance- 
ment. 

But it is now time | that we should introduce 
our readers to the other characters of our story. 
Mr. Eaton was own brother. to Mrs. Ashton; but 
he, with his family, held a much higher ak 1 in 
the world's eye, than the poor widow. Mr. Ea- 
ton was indeed a very wealthy man. He owned 
a 8plendid establishment in the most popular 
part of the city, kept a carriage and numerous 
servants, 8upported his wife in the best possible 
style, and sent his - only 80n to college. No 
doubt, then, but there were numerous dear friends 
who declared Mr. and Mrs. Eaton gave splendid 
entertainments, and thought them ornaments to 
Society. Mrs. Eaton was at heart a kind woman, 
though-she possessed a great love for dress and 
Show, and had a strong desite to render herself 
pleasing in the eyes of her numerous fashionable 
friends. Mr. Eaton was an extensive merchant, 
and in his business had succeeded admirably. 
One would have thought that a man 80 rich, 
could well have given a s8mall part of his wealth 
to his widowed sister. But.no, she had married 
against his wishes; he told her how it would 
be, for he knew Mr. Ashton would never be rich, 
for he would at any time rather give his money 
away than put it out to interest; he never could || 
refuse a friend who asked him for money, and 
80, of course, there were many such friends 
around him; and things had turned out just as 
he had expected they would; when Ashton died 
he left but little to support his family. Though 
the two families occasionally visited, still they 


were not on very intimate terms. If Mr. Eaton 
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|| was to give a great entertainment to the fashiona- 


ble world, his sister and niece were always forgot- 
ten; for as Mrs. Eaton kindly said, it would make 
them more 8ad when they returned to their own 
home, and contrasted its simplicity with what 
they 8aw around them there. Therefore, of 
course, it was from the kindest motives that they 
remained uninvited on great occasions; though 
Mrs. Eaton always appeared glad to see them 
when alone, and 8ometimes even ING 
to call upon them in return. 

As I have before aid, Mr. Eaton had one 80n 
in college; and it is well that we should describe 
him, as he is intimately connected with our story. 
When young, he was a tall, awkward lad; with 
hair sfrongly incliring” to red, large blue eyes, 
and features which, to be sure, were tolerably 


"regular and comely. And it was $uch a one An- 
'nette remembered as her cousin Francis Eaton. 


| But it is strange, as Mrs. Eaton herself said, how 
boys do alter. After seeing a great deal of the 
world in a short space of time, and going through 
the whole round of college dissipation, as well 
as edueationh, he came out what some would call 
a very fashionable, accomplished, as well as 
handsome young man. His hair, as red hair 
sometimes will, had changed to a beautiful au- 
burn; his mouth was handsome, and when open 
disclosed a set of pearly teeth'; his form was tall 
and manly, and there was a grace about him well 
calculated to win attention and favor, if not affec- 
tion. Surely Annette would hardly have recog- 
nized her awkward cousin in the tall and beauti- 
ful young man fresh from the halls of learning. 
As for him, we doubt if he had any remembrance 
of 8uch an aunt as Mrs. Ashton, much less of his 
little cousin Annette. No doubt, then, he was 
much surprised when one day, some months after 
his return from college, he met Mrs. Ashton and 
her daughter at his mother's, and was introduced 
to his aunt and cousin. 

After their departure he $aid\ to his mother, 
that he had quite forgotten his little cousin | An- 
nette. 

*Quite likely, 8aid his mother; *$he was a 
mere child when you left home, but her brother 
William, I suppose you know, follows the seas; 
he is now on his second yoyage and has risen to 
be mate. 


©Yes, I have a slight remembrance of the lad, .* 


though I cannot say that the remembrance is the 
most pleasant; for when we went to the town 
school together, he always managed to. keep 
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above me in the class; and once_he threatened 
to give me a thrashing for destroying some of 
Annette's playthings, and would actually have 
attempted it, if Annette herself had not cried 
and begged him to desist ; but he may repent it 
yet.” And the young man knit his brows sternly, 
for that little incident had ever rankled in his bo-! 
SO. 


The education of Francis Eaton was more 8u- 
perficial and showy than solid. He was well 
calculated to shine in the world, as he possessed 
a full, rich voice, and a great talent for speaking ; 
and he $0on rose in his profession of lawyer to 
be quite an orator. He had not poverty to en- 
counter in his attempts to gain the applause of 
the world; for his rich father gave him ample 
means for supplying the wants of the outward 
man, and this, together with fine and showy tal- 
ents, 800n caused him to be quite a public char- 
atter. But we must leave our young lawyer for 
the present. 


It was a fine 8ummer morning when two men, 
dressed in seamen's garb, were seen walking up 
the street on which stood the house of widow 
Ashton. One was quite an elderly man, with 
long, silyery hair, a dark, sunburnt face, in which 
care had left deep furrows; a stout, muscular 


frame which age seemed to have touched but || 


. lightly, for his step was firm and his head erect. 
The other was a young man, with dark, curling 
hair, a pleasant countenance, a strong, manly 
frame, and in his neat sailor's dress he looked 
like what he was, a very handsome, merry, joy- 
ous-hearted sailor. 


* William, my lad,” said -the old man, © when I 
was a boy hike you I had as good a home to go 
to at the end of a cruise as one need to wish for; 
but my poor old mother has been dead some 
years,'—and he drew his rough hand across his 
eyes, — and I never was married—never had 
brother or sister; and now when I get ashore 
there are no friends to receive me, and I feel 
lonely in the vast city. O, it is a $ad thing to 


be an only child, as my good old mother ugsed to 
tell me.” 


*Well, well, said the young man, * cheer up 
my good Captain! we have got most to my home, 
and my good mother will gladly receive” you for 
her 8on's 8ake, and my little 8ister Annette will 
drive these gloomy fancies out of your head.” 

*Ah, yes, he is a 8weet girl, and *tis only 
when I look at her that I wish niyself young 


again. She would make a good sailor's wife, she 
is 80 light-hearted.” 

* Ah, there I see her pretty face peeping out at 
the widow and there, too, is my mother, come 
to look at the sailors. Here we are at the door, 
and we will not stop to knock. 

The old captain and the young mate entered, 
and met with a joyful reception; and the old 
man 800n forgot his sad feelings, and was busy 


in recounting_to the listening ears of Annette, 
| 8ome of the many wonders he had seen in his 
different voyages. 

One day when Mrs. Ashton was alone with 
her 8on, she asked him if he remembered his 
cousin Francis Eaton. 

©T have 8ome recollection of him,” was the 
reply. 

* He is quite a lawyer, and I hear his talents 
highly 8poken of.” 

«I 8uppose you do not visit the family much ?” 
8aid William. 

©*No more than in former years—only occa- 
Sionally, that we need not quite forget our rela- 
tions.” Mrs. Ashton paused as though she seem- 
ed not to haye 8poken all that was in her mind. 

*I 8uppose Francis Eaton does not deign to 


call upon his humble relations?” said William. 

This was just the question Mrs. Ashton wish- 
ed him to ask, and she replied, © Why yes, he 
has visited us quite constant of late, and I know 
not the reason, unless Annette 1s the attraction ; 
for he has not called upon-us since he was a boy 
until of late, and now he seems to have taken 
quite a fancy to us.” 

* We had many quarrels when boys,” 8aid W1l- 
liam; *and the last time we parted it was in 
ne 6 

* But,” said his mother, *he appears to be a 
fine young man, and bears a good character, 


though I hear he was very wild when at college; 
but that is the fault of many young men who, 
nevertheless, make good members of gociety.” 

* And how does Annette regard him?” 

'T have not spoken to her upon the ubject, 
but by what I can see I should judge that 8he 
had considerable affection for him. Indeed Wil- 
liam, I know not how $he can help it; he is 
very handsome, has fine talents, in conversation 
is yery engaging, and, while here, is very much 
devoted to Annette, wy Seems to forget that he 
is 80 much richer than ourselves.” 

{I must inquire into this,” said William, thought- 


fully; *T liked him not as a boy, but I will not 


'e 


_ ness; for it 8eemed impossible that he, the rich 
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judge him harshly; he may haye altered since 
he has become a man.' 

But William was $00n called away from home 
to the command of a vessel which was to be 
gone about a year; he, therefore, had no time to 
make the inquiries he could have wished con- 
cerning his cousin; for, to tell the truth, he 
feared lest Annette should be deceived by fair 
appearances. However he did all he could, he 
earnestly requested his mother to watch his 
cousin narrowly, as he had good reason to ques- 
tion the soundness of his moral principles and 
dare not trust him. 'The good old Captain Brown 
Still continued with Mrs. Ashton, though he 800n 
expected to depart on a short yoyage. 

William was not wrong in suspecting the un- 
s0undness of the moral principles of Francis Ea- 
ton. He was at heart a very infidel. True he 
did not profess this publicly ; for, with his pa- 
rents, he went to the most fashionable place of 
public worship. But in his heart he scoffed at 
the idea of a sovereign God. He obeyed the 
laws of men, he committed no heinous crime, 
and was regarded by all as a man of good moral 
character. But all were mistaken. 'True he 
would, perhaps, have shrunk from committing 
murder or robbery, for then he would have to 
encounter the contempt, the desertion and the 
judgment of men. But there were other offences 
—ay, crimes against God and man—which he 
could hide from the world's eye, and which he 
feared not to commit, and which kis moral prin- 
ciples did not condemn. And there are many, 
very many, in the wide world like Francis Eaton, | 
who 8tand in high places, who are looked up to 


as good moral men—as men fit to stand and judge | 


their fellow-men of offences committed against 
the letter of the law, who yet themselves set 
some of the holiest laws of God and man at de- 
fiance. "There are those who stand in places of 
trust and honor in a nation, of whom, if the 
whole naked truth were known, all good and 
holy men would thrust forth as unfit to'dwell in 
Society. Of this class was Francis Eaton. He 
was s8truck with the beauty of Annette, and he 
therefore visited her in her humble home; he 
gained the confidence, ay, the deep and ardent 
love of that trusting being. She heard his praise 
from many lips, and was proud of the one whom 
She had learned to love. She knew that he was 
rich, that his station in life was far aboye her's, 
and she almost trembled at times for her happi- 


and talented, should stoop to loye one 80 lowly,; 
but she was. humble and confiding, and thought 
every one else 80. \ 

But Annette's heart was in dangerous hands— 
in the hands of one who cared not for the gift, 
though he had sought it of her; one who took it 
as a thing with which he could sport awhile, 
and then throw it lightly away! For the heart 
and the hand of Francis Eaton were pledged to 
another—to one as rich and gs high in society as 
himself; and yet he thus lightly s8ought the af- 
ſections of his gentle cougin while his yows were 
another's—and that other he was 800n to lead to 
the altar. Suddenly his visits stopped, he came 
no more to the humble home of Mrs. Ashton, and 
the daily papers 8poke in glowing terms of the 
pomp and ceremony of the wedding of the tal- 
ented and honorable Francis Eaton, to the bean- 
tiful Miss Caroline Mortimer. 'This was a dread- 
ful blow to Annette; it came all unexpected, and 
fell with a fearful, blighting influence upon her 
inmost soul. 'The glad, joyous spirit was gone; 
the light step had grown slow and feeble, the 
gay, 8ilvery laugh was silent, and cheered not 
the widow's humble home. Mrs. Ashton tried 
to cheer the almost broken-hearted girl, who 
would sometimes smile, but 80 8adly it made her 
mother weep. 

Annette had ever been kind to her mother, 
but, now, if possible, she was-more 80 ; it 8eemed 
as if the affection which had been 80 lightly re- 
jected, was now poured forth lavishly upon the 
only being she had around her now to love. It 
was nearly time for William to return, and Mrs. 
Ashton hoped his return would cheer the heart 
of Annette. The good old Captain came a few 
days previous to William's arrival, and he wept 
like a child when he saw how his favorite young 


| friend had altered. And yet Annette would talk 


with him and listen to his tales, but he 8aw that 
she was not the light-hearted, joyous girl whom 
he had left a few months before. Wilham re- 
turned home to find his worst fears were realized. 
The stern $pirit of the brother was roused; dark 
thoughts entered into his mind which required all 
his moral courage and energy to subdue. But he 
determined to 8ee his cousin; he went to him, 
and s8ought @ private interview, which was grant- 
ed. When they were alone, all the injured and 
insulted feelings of the brother broke forth. He 
spoke warmly, reproaching his cousin for his un- 
just conduct. . When he had finished, the de- 
ceiver curled his haughty lip and in a 8neering 
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tone 88id, * And 80 your pretty sister sent you || the laws of a nation who cared not for the laws 
with this message?”' The brow of the sailor || of God and society? Was he,—because forsooth 


darkened, he felt something rising tn his throat 
which almost suffocated him; but, stifling his 
feelings, he replied, * Annette did not know of 
my coming, and, base as you are, if she would 
but forget--but think you the villain you really 
are—I would not have come hither to reproach 
you. But Annette is a woman, and her woman's 
heart has been insylted, and by one who should 
have shrunk from sveh a thing. And it is your 
hand that has wrought fearſul things; it has 
crushed a glad, joyous spirit ; it has almost de- 
stroyed ane of the fondest of a widowed mother's 
hopes; and it has roused the stern, dark feelings ! 
of a brother; and were it not that I reverence 
and regard the laws of God and man, I know not 
how long it would be safe for you to stand in; 
your present position, But, as it is, you are: 
safe, 'The man whom my sister has loved, and 
still does love, shall never meet death, or aught 
of ill, by my hands. All that I hope or wish 
is, that at some future time he may be made to 
feel 8ome of the misery he has caused—that the 
fearful deeds he has wrought may rise up before 
him in all their mighty strength, and he be made 
to feel, and to feel deeply, how much he has for- 
feited the name of man and his place in 8ociety.” 
William s8poke calmly, though his heart prompted 
him to sterner words; but he knew that what 
he could 8ay would not reform his cousin, and 
he wished but to awake the monitor that slum- 
bered 80 deeply in his bosom, though he feared 
it was but a hopeless task. | 

And now but little more remains to be told. 
Annette gradually recovered 8ome of her cheer- 
fulness, though she was never more the light- 
hearted being of former days. And when her 
mother died, and William took to his home a 
young and beautiful bride, she lived with them, 
and the mild, gentle being was fondly loved and 
cherished. | | 

And what became of Francis Eaton? He till 
went on with a proud air and high heart among; 
men; and he was praised as ever. He filled 
high stations in s8ociety, places of trust and hon- 
or; he stood at the tribunal of justice to judge 
his fellow-men, who had not committed deeds 80. 
daring and wicked in the eyes of a holy God, as 
the proud man who was to pronounce their sen-/ 
tence. And was he, who had thus lightly vio- 
lated the holiest laws of God, was he fit to stand 


and judge his fellow-men? Was he fit to make 


- 


he might be a talented man, one who could plead 
his own cause, or the cause.of his party, to the 
best advantage, —was he fit to represent a good, 
moral people, to be chosen by them to fill the 
highest and most responsible stations in life ? 
And yet how seldom do men look into the 'pri- 
vate character of an individual, how seldom do 
they ask if he fills well his station as husband, 
as parent, or brother, when they would: confer 
public honors. And yet the very motives which 
would cause a man to fulfil those duties, would 
cause him to move right onward in the path of 
duty in public life. Tt would cause him to do 
that which was for the good of his country, 
rather than that which would advance his own 
particular party ; and that is the true path, albeit 


it may be but seldom pursned. 
, Charlesfown, Mass. 
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Originatd. 


Taz young fawn goes to the greenwood spring 
And ens his spirit there ; 

He crops the flowers in the fairy ring, 
And snuffs up the perfumed air. 

He is free to through his shadowy haunts, 
And drink at the murmuring rill— 

A happy creature of simple wants, 
Supplied at his innocent will. 


The bird that shivers its little wing 
+ In the warmth of a suony ray, 

Is free as the air to wander 8ing, 
Through the length of a tropical day. 

Los ill his music and beauty abide 
*Mid the perfume of cedars and flowers ; 

His swmple wishes are well supplied 
In the range of the woodland bowers. 


But the human heart ! "Tis a wilder thing 
Than the fawn, or the woodland bird ; 

And it thirsts for a clearer and purer spring 
Than that in the forest heard. 

Shall it cry in vain for its love and need ? 
O God of the bird and fawn ! 

Wilt thou not give it a fount, indeed, _ 
From the river of life outdrawn ? 


Aye the human heart hath a sweet supply 
In the fountains of hope—of faith ; 
For our Father hath answered its suffering cry, 
And saved it from sorrow and death. 
Then its 8oſtest note and its gentlest prayer 
Should be breathed to that Spirit of Love ; 
And never in grief should it fail to repair 
- To that fountain of Life above, 


Exvy, if 8urroundell on all 8ides by the brightness 
of another's prosperity, like the scorpion confined 
within a circle of fire, will sting itself to death. 
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Study of the Bible. 


Original. 


Gop is the author of the volume of inspiration ; 
from him as the parent intellect were derived our 
rational powers, and duty to him commands us to 
profess openly what we are. led to believe is 
truth, from the 8tudy of that volume by the use 
of those powers. Falsehood, or equiyocation, 
are out of place here; our opinions 8hould be 
expressed, and the truth acknowledged, come 
what wil We can gain nothing by being de- 
ceived, or deceiving others ; therefore we should 
carefully form and mature our opinions, and then 
frankly make known and fearlessly defend them. 
We wish to give a few hints to the right study 
of the Bible to this end. 


1. THE CHARACTER OF GoD THE INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE BIBLE. 

When different interpretations are put upon 
various Pass8ages In a work, interpretations which 
cause the s8entiments of those passages to war 
against each other, then we feel assured that a 
knowledge of the character and disposition of the 
author will aid us in .coming to a right under- 
standing. For -instance, if a work was in our 
midst $8aid to be written by Washington, and by 
different persons was made to uphold a' republi- 
can and a monarchical form of government, the 
knowledge we have of the character of that pa- 
triot would cause us to decide in a moment that 
the first must be right and the other wrong. $0 
with the Bible and the character of God. If the 
one 1s obscure, the other will aid us in under- 
Standing it aright. - We know the character of 
God to be that of an infinitely wise, powerful, 
and good being ; if reason brings us any conclu- 
Sion respecting the teachings of scripture, that 
conclusion must harmonize with that character. 
Endless misery is an infinite evil, and if it be 
true, God must either be not wise or good, or 
powerful enough to prevent it; but we decide 
that it cannot be true, as it is absurd to suppose 
that an infinite evil is asso0ciated with, or the re- 
sult of, the workings of infinite wisdom, power, 
and goodness. God either could and: would not 
prevent this evil, or he would and could not pre- 
vent it; either of which suppositions destroys 
his infinity, and limits his goedness, or power. 

2. FIGURATIVE AND LITERAL LANGUAGE. 

Figurative language in the Bible should not be 
made to oppose that which is plain and literal. 
As when it is said God repented, is angry, sorry, 
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|| grieved at his heart, taking vengeance, these ex- 


pressions should not be put in opposition to the 
declarations that he changes not, knoweth not the 
Shadow of turning, will not cast off forever, is 
kind to the evil and unthankful, and will have all 
to know him from the least to the greatest. 


''These plain scriptures can only with propriety,be 


applied strictly to the Divine Being—they only 
are in accordance with his infinity—they only 
harmonize with his perfection. © © He will not 
cast off forever; for though he cause grief, yet 
will he have compassion according to the multi- 
tude of his tender mercies ;* Lam. iii. 31. 32. is a 
plain declaration, perfectly according with the 
plain truth God is love! and no part of scripture 
$hould be made to oppose it; and should we 
deem any declaration of holy writ as opposing it, 
we may $8afely rest assured that we do not rightly 
understand these other passages. David says, 
*'The Lord is good unto all,” &c.- and James de- 
clares, © Every good gift and every perfect gift,” 
&e. 'These are plain, and what is the doctrine ? 
Why obviously, that God will be unchangeably 
good unto all, and will eternally extend his ten- 
der mercies over all his works. Is the inflicting 
of endless misery on a human soul extending 
over that 8oul tender mercies ? No figurative lan- 
guage of scripture should be understood or inter- 
preted as opposing the plain truth of the un- 
changeability of God's universal goodness. 

3. SCRIPTURES NOT CONTRADICTORY. 

No doctrine can be regarded as 8anctioned by 
the scriptures which makes them contradictory. 
When it is 8aid of God, *His anger is but for a 
moment, but his mercy endureth forever ;' it is 
absurd to believe the scriptures sanction the opi- 
nion that his anger will not endure as long as his 
mercy. When it is 8aid, that * all the ends of the 
world $hall remember and turn unto the Lord; 
and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before him; it is absurd to suppose that the 
scriptures $anction the opinion that millions will 
not remember and return unto the Lord, nor wor- 
ship before him. So when it is 8aid, « God will 
wipe away all tears from off all faces,” yet mil- 
lions will weep and wail eternally. So of the 
expres8ions——Christ shall see of the travail of his 
8oul, and be satisfied, yet myriads for whom he 
travailed to redeem will be lost forever. And 


though it is said that Christ was a partaker of flesh 
and blood, that he might destroy the devil, yet 
the devil will exist as long as Christ exists. 'Thus 
we 8hould make the scriptures self-contradictory, 


» 
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and who would believe them of divine origin 


thus presented? And who will admit that God is 
just and omnipotent, and yet that hell, for the 
final overthrow and destruction of which Jeho- 
vah's word is pledged, will be equal in duration 
to heaven itself ? 

4. MoRar. TEST OF DOCTRINES. 

As the moral doctrine of the scriptures is one 
loud call to man to be merciful, beneyolent, and 
kind, for one of the three things required of men 
is to love. mercy, yet if the influence of a doctrine 
claiming to be from scripture, has been of the 
most cruel and merciless character, we may safe- 
ly decide it to be false, and having no connection 
with the oracles of God. Now turn the page of 
history {and note the cruel and merciless charac- 
ter of the doctrine of endless misery. 'The blood 
it has caused to flow during fifteen centuries, 
would be sufficient to create another deluge. 
*'The founders and agents of the Inquisition in 
Spain believed it; the same of the Inquisition in 
Portugal and Portuguese-India; 80 did the relent- 
less persecutors of the Waldenses, and Albigen- 
8s, and the perpetrators of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, wherein 40,000 were murdered in one 
day. So with those. who lighted the fires of 
Smithfield. It was believed too by Mahomet, 
who laid the foundation of his 8ystem in blood. 
The worshipers of Juggernaut believe in it, and 
it lies at the foundation of all their degradations. 
It is sacredly cherished by the Bedouins of the 
desert, with whom the power to plunder consti- 
tutes the reght to do 80. Popery has nourished 
it, and the history of popery is full of unholy 
persecution and merciless oppressions. 'To hang, 
murder, burn, and torture, have been the mani- 
festations of the cruel power of this doctrine in 
all ages in which it has been believed ; and well 
8ays Jortin, © 'To banish, imprison, plunder, storm, 
hang and burn men for religion, is not the gospel 
of Christ ; it is the gospel of the devil' And it 
has had many believers. Scarce: a criminal 
doomed to the gallows dies without professing 
belief in it ; ninety-nine hundredths of the felons 
in our prisons acknowledge belief in it ; and out 
of eight hundred state convicts visited in the Au- 
burn and Sing Sing penitentiaries of New York, 
not one believer in Universalism was found ; and 
where the doctrine of endless misery has most 
prevailed, there has humanity the most severely 
bled, there has 8uperstition reigned with mighti- 
est power, and there has man been the most se- 
vere, ungenerous, and unsocial, How infinitely 


separated are these effects .from_ the teachings 
that God is love, and that consequently men 
should love one another ; but yet it is true as the 
prophet Micah hath said : © All people will walk 
every one in the name of his God ;” eyery one 
will copy his deity's character, and be merciful 


-|| or cruel as' that dictates. *I speak as unto wise 


men, judge ye what I say.' : 


5. A THOUGHT. 

A popular commentator on the Bible has well 
remarked, —God is never said in the- scriptures 
to be justice, or patience, or holiness, but he -is 
frequently in one form or another said to be love. 
Hence, we add, to say that God is just, or holy, 
or unchanging, is only to say that infinite love is 
characterized by these qualities. 'To be in the 
hands of God, under his control, 8ubject to his 
government, is to be in the hands of love, holy, 
just, omnipotent, and unchanging, to be under 
the control and government of the same. Where 
is there the least glimpse or iota of love in the 
infliction of endless misery ? How can God be 
love to that soul he created, sustained, and must 
gustain, and yet dooms to utter and eternal wo ? 
Where is there love toward the individual con- 
demned? As well might you speak of molten 
lead as a cooling drink. Therefore we cannot 
admit that any text furnishes the least argument 
in fayor of the doctrine of endless wo; but by 
being compared with other scriptures, will be 
found to harmonize with the justice of love. 


6. AN 1MPORTANT ADMISSION. 

We admit what has been told us, that the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment is inexpressibly hor- 
rid, and that no man can bring it home to him- 
elf, and feel his hability to it, without shudder- 
ing at the thought. The natural mind is indeed 
opposed to it, and we may believe that the-Mind 
of the universe, God, is opposed to it, © having 
made known unto us the mystery of his will, ac- 
cording to” his good pleasure, which he hath pur- 
posed in himself ; that in the dispensation of the 
fullness of time he might gather together in one 
all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth” And that these all 
things mean rational intelligences is plain from 
the fact that they are to bow and confess. Phil. ii. 
9-11. Col. 1. 19. 20. And if there is any doubt 
that all means all, we refer to Heb. ii. 8. « Thou 
hast put all things under his feet. - For in that 
he put all in subjection under him, he teft nothing 
that is not put under him.” As then God is op- 


| posed to the doctrine of eternal punishment, the 
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natural mind being opposed to it, is a proof- that” 


it has some 8ympathy with the divine nature, 
and not totally depraved. - = 


—_—.. 


Ee 


Nature's Graces. 


Original. 


TntrE are many wild, romantic spots in our 
country ; and yet we overlook them for the pur- 
pose - of gurveying those that are found in other 
parts of the globe ;_ and while we are loud in our 
praise of the latter, we cannot condescend to no- 
tice the former. We have among us sublime 
prospects, terrible views, and pastoral scenes. 
We have enough to satisfy the eye of a reasona- 
ble man: we haye every variety of scenery, and 


we neglect it, to seek something else in distant 
lands, 


I am not about to deny that other lands have 
their mountains, forests and rivers, their ruined 
towers, their cascades, and other interesting ob- 
jects; but may it not be doubted whether we 
have a genuine taste for them, and whether our 
exclamations of delight are affected or real, when 
we can pass by those interesting objects in our 
own country which are 80 well calculated to 
please the eye of the lover of nature, and to en- 
chant and inspire the ' heart of the true poet. 
Some young persons who have been to Italy, 
come home with their minds full of the wonders 
of the Old World, Italian skies, and ancient mon- 
uments. 'They have brought, in their heads, a 
vocabulary of all the places and things which 
they have seen, and which travellers are in the 
habit of visiting and seeing. Of course, tlrey 
speak of those things with something like enthu- 
Siasm ; and you would almost suppose that the 
Shadow of a stone fountain in Europe was a more 
noble 8ight than the Falls of Niagara in our own 
country. Because they have 8een these things, 
and have learned by rote the fine words which 
are used in describing them, they fancy that they 
are persons of taste and imagination. 'They may 
be 80. TI have no disposition to underrate their 
endowments, or to speak disparagingly of the 
curiostties in foreign parts. But, most assuredly, 
any person of taste and fancy must be affected by 


Such scenes as they can, at any time, witness in 
our own land. 


He that has never felt the power of a simple | 


lawn of green—he that has never bent over the 
wild flowers of autumn with delight ; he that has 


never listened with pleasure to the roaring of the 
winds when they bow the wood; or enjoyed the 
prospect of a New England landscape, when re- 
garding it from s0ome rocky eminence; and he 
who has never wandered pensively by the side 
of the lonely but noisy brook, as it rushed over 
the clean pebbles, and wound through thicket 
and grove, may be loud in praise of -marble stat- 
ues, paintings, and ruined arches in Italy; but he 
cannot know how to enjoy them 80 well as many 
whom circumstances haye prevented from visit- 
ing the fallen grandeur of nations which exist no 
more. 

It is imposstble to ride or walk twenty miles, 
in New England, without beholding many scenes 
of exquisite 8weetness, and others which stir the 
deep fountains of the 8oul—ors which ought to 
stir them—and which make a somewhat similar 
impression, upon the mind to that music which 
revived the memory of days that were gone. 

Those blessings which are plenteously be- 
stowed upon us, we do not properly value; and 
yet we complain that we are deprived of enjoy- 
ments that_we never appreciated when we had 
them. If we are favored with a long career of 
prosperity and ease, we complain of the insipidi- 
ty of human life ; and when s8ome painful event 
occurs to enliven the monotony of success, we 
are $till Touder in our complaints. It is 80 with 
those scenes of beauty and s8ublimity of which 1 
have spoken. When we are 8urrounded by the 
loveliness of nature, we repine at our condition, 
and 8igh for some other land where we can, by 
trouble and expense, witness some things that 
are not to be found at home. | 

Let us open our eyes and our ears. Let us 
look and listen, and we $hall find that the notes 
of our own minstrel are as enchanting, and the 
garlands in which he is bound are as glorious, as 
those which enliven and adorn the climes beyond - 
the waters. No part of the earth has been left 
untouched by the beautifying finger of the uni- 
versal Creator. 


——— 


——. o—_—_— 
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Tas fairest flower must earliest fade, 

The brightest star first sets in night, 
And sadness oft doth soonest shade *- 

The spirit which has seemed most light. 
How bright the rays of morning glow, 

\And yet how 800n those rays are fled ; 
Thus those most valued here W, 

Are earliest numbered with the dead. 


_ —_ et tend 
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Yet mourn not, weep not thou for him ; 
Weep thou for those who live to mourn, — 

Who live to feel hope's light is dim, 
Its bright enchantment ever gone. 

Yes, hope's delusion now is o'er, 
Mourn for the lonely kindred ones, 

' Who greet their brother's smiles no more— 

No moe $hall list his gentle tones. 


He 8leeps where southern skies are fair, 
Where southern flowers in fragrance bloom ; 
The myrtle and the cypress there, 
Are bending o'er his silent tomb. 
No more shall aught of him be said 
In tone of joy and lightsome mirth ; 
Yet mourn not for the happy dead, 
Mourn for the sad of heart on earth. 


Then mourn thou with the sad of heart, 
Mourn with our own world's lonely ones ; 
And bid the swelling tear depart, 
In gentle pity's soltest tones. | 
But mourn not for the blest in heaven, 
Because those loved ones earlier went ; 
A Father's loye to them is given, 
Oer them our Father's smiles are bent, 


Upon them *mid the angel throng, 
Who weep not, ron no bitter sigh, 
But ever join the seraph song 
To worship none but the Most High. 
Then weep not he 80 800n has gone 
To join that happy spirit band ; 
And grieve not that the spirit lone 
Should seek a brighter, fairer land. 


 Lancaster, Mass. 
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©I $8aiD in my haste, All men are liars! says 
David in one of his Psalms, and how correspond- 
ing is the s8entiment of these words with the 
common fact—that when one has deceived us, 
we have our confidence shaken in men collec- 
tively. We do by no means regard this as uni- 


- versal in its application, for there are those who 


mark men as individuals, and judge them as 8uch. 
But still, as a general rule, a feeling of distrust 
towards all of the outer world—the removed 
from the immediate circle of our friends, is en- 


gendered by the dishonesty or deceit of one, as || 


was probably the case with David: Certainly 
we must readily perceive, that these general in- 
vectives against mankind are far from being just, 
and we make the world, bad as it is, far worse 
than the reality, and number ourselves among the 
rash and inconsiderate, by indulging in them. 


This David himself allowed, for he 8ays,— I 
Said in my haste, all men are liars! He marks 
the verdict as the rashness of the time when he 
was greatly afflicted, most . probably by the infi- 
delity of trusted friends. Justice to our fellow 
men, and a regard to our own happiness, demand 


——_— 


that we free ourselyes from this sad judgment of 
the world; for he that indulges it will always feel 
and act distrustful, and can have no generous 
and enlarged sympathy with mankind, and, in 
the process of. time will become misanthropic 
and disgusted with life. - In short, * everything 
in human nature and human life, is capable of 
being viewed under two aspects, the bright and 
the gloomy; and it is wisdom always to prefer 
the former to the latter. To think of one anoth- 
er, and of all mankind, as we fairly and honestly 
can, is prudent for ourselyes, is equitable to our 
brethren, and is an act of piety to the great Au- 
thor of our being.” | B. 


—_—— 
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Ws talk very much about habit without realizing 
what it is; and often, especially in regard to pro- 
ſanity, when a person is rebuked for his folly, 
the answer returned, with a good deal of com- 
placency, is—- It is only a habit!” Now, what 
is habit? It is the consequence of continued 
practice—practice is the cause, habit the effect. 
Our duty in reference to any evil connected with 
our moral character, is, then, to discontinue the 
practice of the evil, and thus become unhabitu- 
ated, for this may be as well as its opposite. 
We may disjoint link after link in the enslaving 
chain, as they were riveted together, and thus 
make ourselves free again. One of the most im- 
portant sentinels slumbers at the post of duty, 
when we feel free to give, as an excuse for wrong 
doing, * It is only a habit!” If it is only a habit 


throw it off, and clothe yourself with the beauti- 


ful garments. of the 8pirit of holiness and love. 
_ 


Ehe Court of Reflection. 
Original. 
Ir is well to make confessions to ourselves—to 


look into the far sunk retreats of iniquitous 
thoughts and passions, and bring. all out to the 


day-light of Reason and Conscience—that they 


may s8tand before the judgment seat of Christ in 
the soul, and be marked as truth requires. We 
look too much upon the outward—too little on 
the inward. We strive too much to satisfy rea- 
80n and conscience with what men, deceived by 
gpecious appearances, deem us to be, rather than 
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of with what we know we are when Thought rings || faithful to the Past, thou hast defrauded the Pres- 
1 its solemn bell and calls us to the court of Re-|| ent, and hast impoverished me. Awake to what 
my flection, where Memory opens her records, and || thou art, and what thou may be. Look on the 
m the past and present meet before the tribunal of || Right—he, even now, is 8miling to encourage 
Ic Duty to witness against us, Who will plead our || thee—and feel thyself ever in his presence ; for 
s cause when we must meet Right on his judgment || God will then be with thee, his arm will shield 
of throne, when his frowns on the guilty become || thee, his glory will surround thee, and his beau- 
d scorpions and enter the heart to eat away its || ty will rest upon thee. = 
_ joy! -In that court there is no bribing. Wisdom 

4 will tell how often he has told of the straight | 2 my 

y aths, the pleasant fields and healthy labors of 

- his erate and. invited the culprit to thither Poetry of a Work-Bor. 

W" go and find strength and bliss; and Experience Original. 


will tell how often he has called behind when || 77 is a pleasant employment of an evening, when a num- 
the offender was threading the mazy paths of ber of friends are together, for-each to give another a theme 


. ; for an essay in prose or yerse, each obligating him or her- 
transgression, warned him not to persevere there-|| 1, 5 on the theme thus civen, and to cbmit to the 


in, and of the terrors and evils of the forbidden || company the results. Much «pace would be required to 
way. And Love will also tell how he has plead- || enumerate the benefits and pleasures of such circles. . The 
ed with the child of folly, and by the memories of || following article was thus called forth, and is but a mere 


| : . 
4 childhood's peace and joy, the sanctities of home, | pu O's JE WY IE IO INGEaes I Ares 
"g . . . it here. 
7 the ties of kindred, the quietness of the domes- | - ARTS. 5.5 h 
, . THERE 15 poetry in every thing, 
1- eo hearth, and all the pleasures of sympathy, s0- If we but give to fancy fearless wing, 
t ciality and friendship from the good, strove to | a - 19, and roam wherever _ bs heard, 
, . , : r flower or leaflet by the soft winds sftirred,— 
d win him from his froward ways; and then un-| wc... man hath been or God hath wrought, 
| moved Past will remind him how often and how | There poetry is found—if it be sought. 
h much all these kind instructions have been Slight- For what is poetry but fooling; thought, 
e ed and forgotten, how the heart has been unim- || Afﬀection from its holiest fountains brought, 
FE And thrown around the outer as a robe, 
Ws proved by even the most 80lemn admonitions, | 4.25. goldfish is the crystal globe, 
| and the mind unenlightened by the clearest rays | So that the inner shapes take various hues, 
; that ever fell on a mortal's path. Then will un- | P's 25 the colors of the sunlit dews' 
. Shadowed Present come, and ask, how richer || Ay, there's a magic in the human heart, 
; . , The robes of thought to every thing impart, 
+ might he be if these councillors had found favorſ| Qt be for + von tins 
in the culprit's sight, had aroused him to the ac-|| A noble friend, to wake to themes sublime 
os o | IJ The soaring mind of poet or of sage, 
: tivity of goodness, the strivings after the beauti Worthy kngroeton on the virgia page. 
+ ful and good, the aspirations of the truly chris- | 


eo . : And what is now the thing in which to find 
tianized 8oul, and stern will be his rebukes, and || T0 OG poatry 1 bid my mind? 


felt—deeply felt—as they remind the offender || *Tis nothing but a work-box, that has been 


: +, Oft on the table, or the toilet seen ; 
that time and opportunities once gone, never|| gn poetry in that ? 


return ; and privileges to bless by the ministra- | As much as ever beamed *neath beauty”s hat. 


tions of a good example, pur ity of speech, kind- Thought fixed on thee, directs my sight to where 
ness of manner, and fruits of love, once unim-|| The tree once bloomed amid the balmy air, 


proved, cannot be recalled. Then will the dark | That bore thy wood, and then | think how oft 


: . : : : Bright forms were *neath thee, to enjoy the soſt 
Future, from behind his thick and mystic veil, | And pleasant breezes, that would play around 


speak out and ask, What would'st thou be for | 4+ if rejoicing in gay laughter's sound. 
me, if thou had heeded these, my and thy friends? || Who mourned when thou lay prostrate on the earth ? 


1 | , Who stilled their laughter, or who checked their mirth ? 
Thou art weaker and more ignorant for my ger- Who breathed a sigh when thou wert launched away ? 


vice than thou might have been; thine eye IS Or felt one wish _ _ _—_ longer stay ? 
| , : Alas! who knowe at te may not 

not 80 clear, thy heart 80 pure, thy mind 80 fruit- onto of bbs $a g-Som forgot 

ful in good thought, thy moral powers 80 vigor- 


. "IEF I look i | ond avs ©mnirer hare; 
ous, thine aspirations after God and heaven 80 || 09S neatness and —e———— I ce; 
all-pervading thy mental being, and thy hope of || How many thoughts spring up, as now I look 
' On thy smooth surface, ever book ! 
_ ortality a clear and | Strong, "o .these, = Wis io forms have been upon thy leaf, 
mimsters, were designed to make them. Un-|| Glowing as life, as the ephemera brief! 


Vor. IX. 4 
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Thou art a picture of the thoughtful mind, 
urn ever; yet in thee dom: _ wa 
e8Sness, W play 
For m- = from reflections stay; _ ; 
And ou art, like virtue true, the same 
To al wh come within thy humble frame. 


And yet to higher thought thou bid'st me 

And think how, like the Bible, thou dost 

The and ill, the beauty or defect, 

Of all that makes thy —_—_ power reflect; 

And 8till thou art like fashion's slave, frail glass ! 
A passive copyist of the forms that pass. 


I look again; how many things I see 

To wake affection's truest poetry ! 

There are the pins, the scissors, needles bright, 

The cushion, silks and threads, from black to white, 
That oft I've seen arrayed for her employ, 

Whose tasks are a part of a mother's joy. 


I 8ee her now with cradle at her feet, 

At even time, when all is still and neat, 
Delighting in her task, the little dress, 

Whose style and beauty are by alt confest ; 

The babe awakes! its witching smiles must now 
Wake from its deep repose her care-knit brow. 


But farewell, Work-box ! I must put thee by, 
- For there ”*s more poetry in infant's eye ; 

His appr 8miles and playful tricks are more 

Dear to my heart than you and all your store ; 

But do not think I slight thee, for I would 

Tarry far longer with thee—if I could. 

Marblehead, Mass. 
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THE PASTOR'S FAMILY. 


Dr. WoopBuxn left his study one winter evening, 
and took a seat with his family at their pleasant 
parlor fireside. 'Their pleasure was evinced by 
the many little acts of kindness which they 
8eemed eager to perform for him. Mrs. Wood- 
burn vacated the large rocking-chair in which 
s$he had been quietly knitting, and having arran- 
ged the cushion and drawn it in front of the fire, 
Seated herself in a smaller one that stood beside 
it. Love, the eldest daughter, elosed the vol- 
ume $he had been silently perusing, and looking 
up with a 8weet 8mile, held out her little hand 
to welcome him. 

*You are a good girl, Love,” he said, patting || 
her head- affectionately. 

Paul rose to allow his father to pass, and. wait- 
ed for him to take possession of his seat before 
resuming his own; and Grace, the youngest 
child, drew her little cricket to his feet, and sat 
down with her kitten in her lap. 

* Father,” 8aid $he, lifting her s0ft, black eyes 
to his with a 8mile, ©I wish I had not grown to 


|| be 80 large. I used to haye A good times sit- 
ting upon your knee.” 

* You may sit here now, po if you wish.” 

*Oh no! Paul would laugh at me, and tell Ro- 
Sette.” 

«Well then, sit still where you are; but how 
happens it that you are the only idle one ? Moth- 
er has her knitting, Love is making her needle 
fly, and Paul is busy with his pencil ; but you 
and kitty have nothing to do.” 

*Oh yes, papa! we $hall hear-you talk, and 
that is as much as I can do at once; for if I 
Should take my knitting, and be ever 80. busy, 
just as 800n as you began to talk, I should 
forget what I was about, and miss the seam and 
the narrowings, and to-morrow mamma would 
have it all to take out again ; for I did just 80 the 
last evening you spent with us., 

* Oh Grace, you are a precious flatterer | There 

is no making anything of you but a pet. Come 
up here and give me a kiss, and I will excuse 
| your idleness.” 
The little girl's eyes twinkled with joy, and 
| springing upon his knee, she gaye him a hearty 
| kiss. Paul laughed, but not with impunity ; for 
before he was aware, his own neck was encircled 
by her arm, and a 80ft caress made him silent. 


© Now Paul,” she whispered, * go and tell Ro- 
sette, will you? I guppose you would better love 
| a kiss from her than from me.” 

*Pshaw ! Grace, how can you suppose any 
such thing ? Don't you think I love you as well 
as I do Roxette ? . 

* No, Paul, I do not. Now don't scold, and 
make a great fuss, and pretend to 8ay I am 
very foolish ; for I am sure, 80 far as kissing 
goes, you are ore fond of Rogsette than you are 
of Love or me.' 

Paul blushed and fidgeted in his chair, but 
dared not contradict his positive little sister, lest 

$he should appeal to higher authority to s8ubstan- 
tiate her declaration. $0 he silently resumed his 
pencil. 

* My 80n,' s8aid the old gentleman, after & pause 
of 80me minutes, © I came down this evening for 
the purpose. of having some conyersation with 
you.” 

| Paul laid aside his paper and pencil, and turn- 
ed respectfully toward his father. 

*T have been thinking, Paul, for many months, 
that as you have now an education that will qual- 
ify you for any of the common occupations of 
life, and as you have arrived at an age when it is 
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proper that you 8hould begin to acquire a knowl- 

edge of '80me business that will give you a-com- 
fortable and honorable support through life, that 
it would be well for us to consult together con- 
cerning the best course for you to pursue with 
relation to the future. Do your tastes lead you 
to any particular choice ? 

«So far as taste is concerned, I would choose a 
literary profession ; but I suppose you are not 
able to afford me a term at a university ; and 
more than that, 1t will be a slow means of acquir- 
ing a competence. Next to a literary, I should 
prefer a mercantile profession.' 

<T $hould be .glad, my $o0n, to give you a col- 
legiate education, but I fear my means will not 
allow it. I had set my heart seriously upon 
qualifying you to be my 8uecessor, when I am 
removed from my desk by age or death ; and the 
disappointment of this wish was the bitterest 
guffering I endured in the loss of my little for- 
tune. Had you not alluded to the difficulty of 
acquiring a competence by a literary profession, I 
Should propose to educate you myself. But as it 
would require even a longer term of poyerty and 
toil on your part, I will wave my wishes in favor 
of yours.” 

« Father,” s8aid Grace, casting a mischievous 
glance at Paul, ©I know the reason why he wants 
to get rich 80on. He doesn't like to wait 80 long 
for Rosette., But T heard her say that she hoped 
he would be a minister, and take father's place 
when he is done.” 
 * Did $8he 8ay 80? inquired Paul, eagerly; then 
blushing deeply at this betrayal of his young 
love, he added, turning to his father, *I do not 
wish, sir, to have you yield your wishes to mine, 
nor, indeed, have I any choice different from 
yours. Could I feel that long toil and study 
would make me a worthy successor to 80 good a 
father, I should be willing to make any: sacrifi- 
ces, and endure any probation. For a moment a 
zelfish feeling came over me, and I thought of a 
competence ; but with merely that, T am confident 
I could not long be content. If you will under- 
take the charge of my studies, I promise to exert 
myself not to disgrace your tutorage ; and I. am 
ready any moment to begin.” 

*I am glad to hear you 8peak thus, my son, for 
I almost feared the love of this world's goods 
would be a stronger principle with you in the 
choice of an occupation, than the love of God or 
of his creatures: I lament that T'cannot afford | 


you an opportunity of acquiring a classical edu- |, 


eation at one of our universities, not only because 
I believe it would cost you less labor and would 
be more perfectly effected there, but because also 
you would mingle with rich and cultivated and ori- 
ginal minds, from yarious quarters of our land ; and 
you would imbibe from them many generous prin- 
ciples, and your opinions would be the result of 
free discussion and unfettered thought; and instead 
of learning doctrines from the precepts of one man 
alone, and he of the old school, fettered, perhaps, 
in his reason by early bias, you would study all 
doctrines, and your judgment being your only 
guide, your principles would be the product of 
independent thought and investigation. But it 
cannot be 80 now, my 80n; you will of necessity 
learn of me, and from the books by which I have 
been taught; but let it not be WHOM reflection 
and the free exercise of reason.” 

Love, who had hitherto been sitting Silent, yet 
attentive to the conversation, drew her chair « 
little nearer to the fire, and fixed her clear, bright 
eyes upon her father's face. Dr. Woodburn ob--+ 
Served her, and he knew that she would speak; 
and that what she would say would be tender, 
and 8weet, and worthy of attention. F 

© Father,'—her voice was musical as a bird's— 
*my labors for the last few years in our Semina- 
ry, have not been without their reward. I have 
saved every penny for dear Paul. I think, with 
what you can spare from your salary, and what I 
shall be able to add to it in future years, the gum 
will be sufficient to bear his expenses through 
college. Will you receive it for this purpose ? 


*<Oh no! no! Love,” exclaimed Paul, <I can- 
not be selfisgh enough to allow you to appropriate 
your hard earned little wealth to one 80 unwor- 
thy. Besides, Love, you $should reserve it for 
your marriage portion. Every girl has a wedding 
day to anticipate. 

*I have not,' answered Love, in a low, 
voice. 

Paul lifted his eyes, and he saw a tear upon 
her pale cheek. He felt that she, indeed, had 
not. © Forgive me, dear sister,” he whispered, *I 
was very thoughtless.' 

© T have no use for this money,” she continued, 
except to gratify the long cherished wish of my 
heart in bestowing it upon your education. If 
you will accept it, I shall be happy, and happy in 
laboring for more. If in being useful myself, I 
can furnich you with the means of becoming 
more extensively 80, I ask no higher destiny.' 


©'That is true,” 8aid the Dr. ; * Love lives for 


Sad 
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the good she can do; and it is worth living for, 


We will take your money, my daughter, and I 


doubt not, Paul will prove his gratitude by his 


works; and if eyer he sees you in need, his heart, 
will not be slow to recagnize your wants and to. 


relieve them.” 
©T will repay you, Love, I will, if I live ! ex- 


claimed Paul, earnestly, wiping the tears from his | 


eyes, and kissing his sister tenderly ; © there was 
never another like you—80 good and 89 generous. 

Paul's praise was enthusiastic, but it was mer- 
ited, for Love was, indeed, one of the 8weetest 
and most generous of human beings. She had 
been zeverely tried in her early youth, for she had 
loved with her whole heart one who had proved 
himself unworthy. She s&till loved him, but it 
was long since they had met; and he was a 80- 


journer in distant lands. 'Since the day- when 


8he closed her heart—heart, did we 8ay ? no, her 
ear to his entreaties, their mutual silence had 
been unbroken. Love made 8 8epulchre of her 


.80ul, and buried within it the 8orrows she could 
not banish. In the constant labors of an instruc- 
tress, 8he endeayored to forget the past, and de- 


vote her energies to the improvement and happi- 
ness of others. Sometimes saddening memories 


would steal over her, and she felt her life a bur-} 


den; but she was too active in promoting the 
happiness of those she loved to dwell long upon 
her own 8orrows. She endeayored to concen- 
trate her affections upon her pupils, and upon the 
dear members of the family circle. They re- 
warded her with an almost unmeasured respect 
and attachment. Her father made her his idol]; 
$he was her mother's chosen confidant, and Paul's 
most intimate adviser. 'To Grace she was all 
that a kind, and fond, and faithful elder sister 
could be, and to her scholars almost as a mother ; 
certainly a most tender and deyoted friend. 

'The morning after the conversation related in 


the foregoing pages, Paul met his young patroness | 


in the library, *My dear, good sister, I have 
come to thank you. 'Tell me how to do it,” 


«Well, sit down here by my side, and listen 
patiently, for I have many things to say., You 


are going $00n away from us for the first time. 
For the first time you are to leave the protection 
of an excellent father, the tender love of an angel 
mother, and the affectionate interecourge of your 


going to probe the wound & little, but do not 
Shrink. Rosette is a good and tender-girl. She 


has & very pure heart, and & very intelligent mind. 
I doubt not she will be a worthy companion for 
the pastor of H But you must not fix your 
heart too exclusively upon her; let her be the 
guiding s$tar if you will-—let her- image be the 
first and the brightest in your 80ul, and let it be 
a guardian angel to you ; but time brings changes 
to. us all—it has brought sad ones to me; Paul— 
and some obstacle may separate you. from her 
whom now you love 80 tenderly. Therefore I 
would have you endeayor to 8ubdue this affection 
to the control of reason and religion, and even be 
ready to 8acrifice it, should circumstances require. * 
I am glad you love s8ome pure, young girl, for I 
know her memory will be better than a magic 
talizman to keep you true to your own heart and 
to Heayen. I am glad you love Rosette, for she 
is very dear to us all; and as he is an orphan, 
needs Some one to care for her, and to be her 
own friend. What I would warn you against is, 
a too entire reliance upon her love for your fu- 
ture usefulness and happiness. I have learned 
some bitter less0ns in my 8hort life, and 1 will 
not sbrink from making my own example a cau- 
tion to those I loye. . Other things I have to 8ay 
to you, Paul. I do not exhort you to be diligent, 
for diligent I am sure you will be; but if you are 
enticed into acts of folly, let your heart turn unto 
the fond ones at home—and remember what they 
are hoping for you. Carry into your 8acred pro- 
fession a heart that has never yielded to 8gin— 
tempted, perhaps, but all-triumphant. And more 
than all things else, my dear brother, 'study the 
Deity—the incorruptible Spirit that dwells in all 
things. Let your whole soul be imbyed with a 
love of God, and extend it abroad as uniyersally 
as he does. But forgive me, Paul, for all this 
counsel. I have spoken from the fullness of. an 
anxious love; I will only add, in the words of 
one of our favorites, — | 


5 May you better reck the rede, 
Than e'er did the adviser!” . 


©'Thank. you, my 8weet sister, but that would 


|| be impossible.' 


#* # * * * 
Few changes have entered the family circle of 


the Woodburns during the eight years which 
have intervened between the two eras of our little 


|] narrative. He has drawn some deeper furrows 
8i8ters. You are to leave more—Rosette, the. 


little divinity of your heart, Ah, Paul, I am 


upon the cheeks of the parents, and ripened the 
loveliness of the children. But. changes like 
these were expected. Death has .not been here, 
nor 8ickness, nor 8in, nor estrangement. 
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One sweet 8ummer evening a bridal party was 
collected at the parsonage. Paul had been that 
day installed a colleague with his father, and his 
happiness was to be completed by the gift of a 
s8weet and loving bride. - The gentle Rogsette 
wore a thoughtful and tender countenance, and 
whoever looked: upon her as she stood leaning 
affectionately upon Paul's arm, simply attired in 
white muslin, with her soft brown curls shadow- 
ing her snowy neck, could not but remark the 
s8weet promise that was in her eye to be ever 
faithful, and kind, and good. Paul looked the 
very personification of joy and tenderness, and 
there was 8omething. in the 80ſt glances of his 
keen black eye, that bespoke depth of feeling as 
well as depth of mind. 

Grace Woodburn was bride's-maid—now a 
full-blown rose, fulfilling all the promise of her 
early beauty. By her side stood one whom she 
had enriched with the gift of her warm and lavish 
affections—a fine, frank-looking young man, who 
had been the playmate of her childhood, the 
companion of her youth, and was the destined 
friend and protector of her maturer years. 'They 


seemed what they were—affectionate and happy. 

And where was Love? Was not she, too, 
blest, at least in the happiness of others ?- She 
sat apart from the company by a window that 


overlooked a beautiful valley. Her face was pale, 
but the color that flitted to and fro upon her 
cheek revealed the agitation of her heart. Her 
80ft eye drooped, but it seemed not with sadness 
—-her yoice was low and tremulous, but its tones 
were not those of grief, 

After the ceremony was performed which 
united the destinies of those young and loving 
hearts, the. awkwardness of the silence which 
succeeded was dispelled by some one proposing 
a walk. 'The evening was 80 very delightful, 
and the valley 80 retired and beautiful, no person 
hesitated for a moment to comply. During the 
bustle of bonneting and pulling on gloves, and 
congratulating the bride and bridegroom, a gen- 
tleman of the party stood conversing apart with 
Love. | 

* You have been long absent, Mr. Sullivan, 
8aid Love, in a constrained yet gentle yoiece. 

* Long?! does the time seem long to Miss 
Woodburn? to me, of course, it is an eternity ; 
how could it be otherwise to an exile from home, 
and from all he has loved at home ? Need he say 
how his heart is rejoiced by a' return to the 
Scenes of his youth ? scenes from which his own 


follies—perhaps I should use a harsher term— 
his own crimes expelled him? And, more than 
all, need he 8ay how very happy he is to find 
the friend of his youth unchanged?” 

Love's heart throbbed Pkinfully, and she turned 
away. 

* Nay, Miss Woodburn, 'do not leave me. I 
have nothing to say except that I am happy to 
find that ten years have left you unchanged in 
Situation and in character. Have you nothing to 
ask me of my wanderings and occupations in a 
foreign clime? If my memory be not a deceiver, 
your last words at our parting were, © Your friend 
I 8hall always be, Mahlon, wherever and what- 
ever you are.” If you are my friend, you will 
not be indifferent to-my history since my s0journ 
in Europe; and if you will give me your compa- 
ny during this walk '—he paused, and then ad- 
ded, © Love, Miss Woodburn, am I presuming ?* 

«I will walk with you, Mr. Sullivan,” replied 
Love, in an agitated yoice, drawing her” veil over * 
her blushing face. | 

©'Thank you,' and he drew her arm close with- 
in his, and followed the company out into the 
garden. Many eyes were upon him, for in his 
long absence from his native country he had ac- 
quired the manners and appearance of a foreigner, 
and few recognized in him the gay and dissipated 
young Sullivan who had made 80 much excite- 
ment in H ten years before. Fewer till, 
knew that he had formerly loved, and been be- 


|| loved by Miss Woodburn. - There was, therefore, 


s0me curiosity excited among the party when 
they were observed arm in arm, and in earnest 
conversation. | 

Some, however, were wiser upon this matter. 
There are always a few persons in every village 
privileged to know all love-secrets, back eyen 
into the preceding generation. * You! Mrs. Lai- 
ken!* exclaimed Miss Prior, reaching her head 
forward in front of Mr. Laiken, upon one of whose 
arms $she gracefully reposed; * didn't you ever 
hear that Mahlon Sullivan was rejected onee.by 
Love Woodburn on account of his loose habits?” 

©No; you don't 8ay 80!” 
- * Oh, *its true, every word of it; and he took 
it to heart 80 much. that he left America before 
the month was out, and wandered, half-crazy all 
over Europe, and even went into Asia and Egypt 
they szy, Finally he settled down in London, 
and has been a merchant there for the last eight 
years; and they 8ay he has made him quite a 
fortune, though that was not necessary, for you 
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know the old Squire, his father, is very wealthy. 
Judge Selbourne, who visited London last year, 
8ays there was not at that time a man in the city 
who enjoyed a better reputation, both for his 
moral and business qualities, than Mahlon Sulli- 
. van. He has been home now about three weeks, 
but Miss Woodburn has been absent until yester- 
day, and 80 they have not met till this evening. 
I shouldn't wonder if it should turn out a match 
after all!” 

« Nor I, neither. Well, he's a smart-looking 
feller, but I don't judge him to be 80 handsome 
as young Woodburn, nor as Grace's beau, Mr. 
what-d'ye-call-him there—Mr. Maylie. But then 
his money will weigh considerable, I 8'pose, 
though Love aint a girl to mind pocket-beauty. 
She's gettin' well stricken in years for a single 
woman though, I should think. Aint she over 
twenty-five ?” 

Yes, full twenty-six ; but then Sullivan 's over 
thirty.” 9" 

We will leave these sagacious fair ones to their 
farther consultation, while we return for awhile 
to the parties to whom it related. 'They had ar- 
rived at a cluster of fine old elms, which grew 
by a mossy little spring overshadowed by wild 
roses and clematis vines. It had been their fa- 
vorite haunt in the days of their early love. But 
Love had seldom visited it for many years, for 
the memories which thronged around the spot 
were not of a nature to wean her mind from its 
S0ITOWS ; and $8he had too much religious princi- 
ple to indulge herself in vain regrets for the past, 
and too elevated a s8ense of human responsibilities 


to waste her energies in brooding over an unfor- 
tunate love. 


But as they entered the shade of the trees, al- 
most involuntarily they paused. Sullivan turned 


towards his companion. She wore her veil still 
down ; but through it he could perceive that she 
was very pale, and he felt her sinking upon his 
arm as though she would fall to the earth. Pass- 
ing his arm gently around her waist he drew her 
to a little bank of violets which bordered the 
fountain—a favorite seat in former days, and lift- 
ing the veil from her face he would have bathed 
her brow with the clear, cool water. But $he 
was already reviving, and motioned him gently 
away. 

* Love! there was s8oftness, tenderness and grief, 
in the tone which uttered this name, and a faint 
blush stole instantly over her cheek and brow. 
*Would I might hope that the repentance of ten 


hopeless wretch ? 


years could atone for the 8ins of reckless youth! 
Would that the fidelity of a love which has ele- 
vated every principle of my being, and: subdued 
every passion that led astray my heart in earlier 
years, might at last regain for me some portion of 
that 8weet affection which made the glory of my 
youthful dreams! Oh Love! is all forgotten! 
Must I be once more an exile? forever an alien? 
Is there no pity—no lingering beam of that early 
gunshine to call forth once more the brightness 
and beauty of spring within my heart? -If 80, 
and there be mercy in your 8oul, speak, I entreat 
you! 

But Love could not speak. Her voice was 
choked, her lip quivered, and burying her face 
in her hands she burst into tears. Sullivan ven- 
tured to remove one little hand, but not without 
dropping her veil, that her emotion might be sa- 
cred even from his own eyes. * You used to let 
me kiss this little hand, Love. If you do not 
Say no, I hall kiss it now.” She did not 8ay no, 
and he bent his head and pressed it tenderly to 
his lips. 

Love, I feel myself forgiven, though you have 
not blessed me with the faintest word. I feel 
that you pity me, and I am' almost ready to hope 
you will sometime again love me. Am TI very 
presumptuous ?' 

Love rose immediately from her seat, and pla- 
ced her arm again in his. * Let us go, she whis- 
pered. | 

© You are cruel; why not end this terrible 8us- 
pense at once? Must I go back to London—a 
Speak, Love, if it be but to 
blight the hopes of twenty years gone by, and 
desolate the path of all my future pilgrimage.” 

* Oh, Mahlon,' at length answered the trembling 
girl, © you must perceive that you are till as dear 
to me as on the day we parted—dearer, because 
more worthy. Forgive me for yielding 80 much 
to my emotions. Not one day of these long ten 
years of your absence has passed by me without 
incessant prayers for your virtue and happiness. 
Can you wonder that I am deeply affected by 
finding my prayers 80 fully realized, and, added 
to this, the assurance that you till faithfully love 
me? Oh, Mahlon, it seemed all one bright un- 
real dream; I have dreaded to speak lest I should 
awake from it and find myself alone and unloved.' 

© Never 8hall that be, dearest, while Mahlon 
has a heart to feel—never while he' has a con- 
8ciousness of being, either in time or in eternity.” 

I believe you, Mahlon. 'The sorrow of our 
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love is past. Its future will be sunny, for even 
death cannot- overcome the brightness of a faith- 
ful and pure affection. I had not dared to hope 
for this constancy and devotedness in you. I had 
faith to believe you would redeem your character, 
and this was all for which I permitted myself to 
pray. I should have been happy in the fulfilment 
of this desire alone. Need I say how much more 
than happy I am in knowing that I have been 80 
constantly and nobly loved? There can be no 
doubt of the truth of an affection which works 
out in long 8orrow the reformation of its s8ubject. 
All pure and sincere love is gifted for the office 
of elevating and purifying the nature which it 
controls.” 

« Such, certainly, has been the office of my 
Love—Woodburn,” replied Sullivan, turning his 
sparkling-eyes upon the s8weet, glowing face from 
which the veil was now withdrawn. * But here 
comes the bridal party on the return. I should 
8carcely know which were. the prettiest, bride or 
bride's-maid, were it not that Grace most nearly 
resembles a certain 8ister Love of hers. Paul 
and Rosette are a fine couple. By the way, he 
tells me that you are his patroness—that he is 
indebted to you for his profession. I only wish 
that all your debtors may redeem their trust as 
he has done. But the people say it is nothing 
more than they expected of one of the rasToOR's 
FAMILY, 


Aquatic Melodies. 


Original. 


HAvE you ever heard, in the nights of spring, 
The frogs their plaintive vespers sing ? 
Has ever your heart, at their mo 
Nestled down to a sobbing sleep ? 


Smile at the thought that tones like these 
Subdue the spirit ;—and, if you please, 
Laugh at the fancy that frogs can be 
Praiging God in their minstrelsy. 


peep, 


Why should they 8well their speckled throats 
-/ the constant piping of tender notes, 

If it be not true that they thus express 

Their grateful 8ense of his watchfulness ? 


Oh the little frogs in the clear, blue pond, 

Have spirits as pure, and loves as fond, 

As the birds that flit through the 8un's warm beams, . 
And build their nests by the glancing streams. 


Have you ever 8een them in coats of green, 
Come out from the water all bright and clean, 
And hop about *neath the spearmint shade 
That borders the brink of the fragrant glade ? 


Have you ever watched their bright, black eyes, 
That gaze on you with 8uch mute , 
When your careless steps their haunts invade, 
And bustle abont in the spearmint shade ? 


It is these who sing in the warm sp eves, 

When the breezes are soft through the tender leaves; 
It is these who, out on the meadow 80d, 

Offer their plaintive praise to God. 


Then listen again to the evening song 
Which the frogs through the summer night prolong, 
And while you listen your heart will praise 


The God who heareth these simple lays. 5. C. E. 


Traveling. 
Original. 


HoLy Warr teaches us that the Creator © formed 
of one blood all the nations of the earth.” One 
would 8uppose that a belieyer in the Bible need- 
ed no other evidence of the impartiality of the 
Supreme Being, and his general love for the 
whole human family. But men contrive to get 
over the plainest declarations of the Scriptures, 
when 1t 8vits their purpose 80 to do, or when 
anything contained in them jars with their preju- 
dices and customs. 2, 

It is painful to observe how little this: great 
truth is regarded by the generality of people who 
have been little abroad in the world; while those 
who have visited distant countries, have been 
disgusted at perceiving the like weakness in the 
men of other nations. The prejudice against 
other nations, and the foolish bigotry respecting 
the customs and manners of our own country, 1s 
by no means confined to one nation. It is more 
or less observable among the ignorant and deba- 
sed of every clime. It is a most offensive pecu- 
liarity, and is intolerable to those against whom 
it operates. 

This unhappy failing is 8aid to be peculiar to 
islanders. Being $hut out from the rest of man- 
kind, and having their interests, for the most 
part, concentrated in a limited circle, they seem 
to forget that there are any other interests but 
their own; they s8eem to doubt whether strangers 
possess feelings, tastes, desires, and appetites— 
in short, whether they are human beings. 

On the other hand, it will be observed that 
the traveler enters easily into conversation with 
men of all nations, treats them with civility, and 
finds a way to their hearts. He has seen that 
however different may be the languages and cus- 
toms of other nations, they still possess all the 
sympathies, passions, and sentiments which give 
them a claim to be regarded as brethren. He 
does not stare at a stranger as if he were 8ome 
wild animal made for nothing else but to excite 
his curiosity; and if he hears an unusual senti- 


"ment uttered, he does not laugh in the face of 
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the utterer; because he knows that there are! 
great minds who have been trained to think dif- 
ferently from the circle which clusters around 
the home of his boyhood. He therefore learns 
to examine before he condemns, and neyer re- 
gards any custom as ridiculous merely because it 
is not consistent with his homely breeding. Such 
are the beneficial effects of travel on the intelli- 
gent mind—but the seriptures were dictated by a 
power that needed: not 8uch a help, and its 
language is s8uch as 1s consistent with the most 
enlightened philosophy. 


The Stars. 


Originatld. 


Or ! name not the stars in an idle jest ; 

They are homes of plenty, and joy, and rest ; 

Or angel eyes with their beams of light, 

Watching our pathway in beauty bright ; 

Or rays from the smile of God are they,— 

Then worship their splendor, proud child of clay ! 


So calm and 0 till do they journey on, 

Like the christian who feels that the goal is won, 
That a hallowed peace to my heart is given, 

A whisper of endless love in heaven ! 

Then turn not, with idle words away, 

From their matchless glory, frail child of clay ! 


A breath from their presence comes stealing by, 

And we list for the sound of their minstrelsy ; 

But lence is written in letters deep, 

As wrapt in their beauty they calmly sleep ! 

Oh! turn to their radiance when burdened with care,— 
It 8all win thy worn spirit their quiet to share. 
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Original. 


*THrE pearl within the ocean, 
The gold within the mine, 

Have not a thousandth part the worth 
Of that fair child of thine ! 


Oh, fond and anxious mother, 
Look up with thankful eyes,s 
For a boundless wealth of love and power 


In that young s8pirit lies.” MARY HOWITT. 
Mortuazxs ! did'st ever think, as thou wert taking 
thy darling by the hand to roam abroad on the 
fair earth, that the first lesson in the sweet book 
of piety was thine then to offer? Mark how the 


Singing bird as it 8oars above will catch her eager | 


eye; 8ee how each little flower will fill her heart 
with admiration; how the merry brook will in- 
vite her from her path, and its silvery glancing 
and joyous rushing light her brow with mirth 
and happiness, And mark that awe and wonder 
at the wild and beating sea, or aught that is grand 


and 8ublime in nature. Hast evyer seen how her 


heart would *leap up” to behold all the beauties [ 


and glories around her, and then hast thou not 
felt that that was the moment to tell the 8weet 
listener of the good Bestower of all these bless- 
ings? to win her young and guileless heart to the 
love of God and his works, that her / 


* Days might ever be 
Bound each to each by natural piety ?” 


Hast ever felt another truth, too—when upon 
thy knee the story is told, or the book conned 
for amusement, and the many wondering whys 
asked and answered, that then thou wert giving 
her a love for knowledge? and did a strict mon- 
itor within bid thee choose aright the tale, that 
the moral might find a holy resting place in her 
heart? And, mother! when thy sweet one's 
grace and beauty have excited the common pride 
in thy heart, and thou forgetest the inner temple 
to adorn the outer, hast thou not heard the till, 
«mall voice whispering thee Beware! as the gay 
frock or graceful hat was displayed to her ad- 
miring gaze in the mirror, and her pretty eyes, 
beautiful locks, and 8weet dimples, made the 
daily themes of admiration? O, if 80, may the 
voice become louder to thy heart; for though 
thou canst, and shouldst not fail, to love that 
earthly beauty, still there is within a spiritual, 
which is more precious, more care-worthy, more 
angelic ! 

Thou mayst doubt, and smile incredulously at 
the assertion, that a word or act of thine, or a 
simple indulgence, or gentle restraint, may be 
the means of the deep-rooting of a good or bad 
principle in her heart; but 80 it is; and I will 


| trust to my 8imple illustration to convince thee 


of it. Would that my three young friends might 
tell their own tales to thee! Mary, with her 


| gentle, winning smile, Ellen, with her bright 


eyes beaming with intellect, and Louise, with 
her discontented, languid sigh, and affected 


| drawl; for then thou wouldst find a lesson for 


thy mind "to ponder on. 

Early were their mental appetites unveiled to 
me; a visit to a friend unfolded their tastes, and 
truly were they cultivated; and now are they 
reaping the rewards. It was as lovely a morning 
as ever dawned, and our young, light hearts were 
full of hilarity. Our indulgent friend called us 
around her, and pointing out to us the beauties 
with which we were surrounded—from flying, 
light-winged cloud to tiny flower-bell—bade us 
unbend our minds fgpm the sterner rules of s0- 
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ciety and our /striet, every day routine of study, | 
and pass a day of idleness. Idleness! and we 
all looked at one another in astonishment, was 
a word we had been taught to dread. She smil- 
ingly observed our mutual wonder, and added,— 
« But you are to choosge how you will use the 
hours. It is the best test of a well regulated 
mind to know how to improve leisure hours. 


| Mary, with joy-filling eyes, was for a day in the 


woods, to list to the silent breathings, the low 
whisperings that come to the acute ear from the 
rustling leaves, and waving scented flowers, as 
the sweet hymns of a Father's love. Ellen glan- 
ced at the book in her hand, and then at the 
well-filled library, and we all understood her 
wishes. Louise, the meanwhile, was arranging 
her hat tastefully over her curls, and, with a sat- 
isfied glance at the mirror, said she was for a 
promenade where she could see something—in 
the lively, fashionable street; for her part, her 
frock and shoes cost too much to be beaten out by 
the rocks, or torn by the briers, and as for read- 
ing—every day brought enough of that. I was 
ready for anything, like a bee sipping sweets 
where I could, and heeding not the size, hue or 
form of the flower, only that I might get my part 
of the honey. Our friend's heart was too full of 
the joy that the morn inspired to resist the walk, 


and with a book to heighten the pleasure of. El- 


len, we departed on our ramble. It is before me 
now, like a moving picture—I feel again the 
pleasures of that day; I s8ee the heavenly smile 
of Mary, and hear her 8weet low utterances of 
heart-felt joy. How oft would she call us to wit- 
ness 8ome bright marks of God's love and tender- 
ness, and her eyes would glisten with tears at 
the 8ound of the leaping brook and rustling fo- 
liage. The *path of nature* opened to her a 
bright vista to behold and rest with pure and 
holy spirits, and she knelt at jts simple altars, 
and © the God who hath the living waters” was 
with her. Ellen awoke us to the worth and 
knowledge derived from all around us. She an- 
alyzed flowers, sought out the various species of 
birds, gathered every curious fragment of rock, 
and was fully rewarded for- her improvement of 
idleness. Louise gathered the choicest flowers 
and arranged them in her curls, and 8at down 
carefully in the best seat 8he could find, which 
ill accorded with her fastidious taste; and 8igh- 
ing.said, What a weariszome walk we have had, 
and all to no purposge! But her basket of sweet- 
meats as8isted to cheer her a little. 
Vor. IX. a: 


And whence came the joy or weariness of that 
day! Mother, dost think it was the natural in- 
clination of each young heart? or that a parent's 
discipline and direction had formed their tastes ? 
Hope and trust for purity and goodness in thine 
own darling, when thy heart is filled with the 
piety and faith that made their home with the 
gentle mother of Mary, She it was that had 
taught her that her God was everywhere; and if 
$he would feel the joy of his presence, her young 
heart must be pure and true; and checked were 
all thoughts or acts of wrong in the very bud. 
And to the true, rich fountain of a mother's love 
and piety, did Mary owe the sweet springs of joy 
that were ever welling up in her soul, and re- 
freshing her inner being. And wouldst thou see 
the boisterous amusement, the weariness of in- 
action, the desire to roam, subdued? Like the 
wise parent of Ellen open to the child's heart the 
pleasures and instruction of books—those silent 
companions that may ever be with them in 80li- 
tude, cheering and tnstructing them, and fitting 
each, to become the intelligent, useful, and agree- 
able friend. And marvel not when, like the pet- 
ulant and yain Louise, thy beautiful one becomes 
regardless of duty, and lost to all enjoyments, 
8ave those frail ones that dress and gaiety afford, 
if thy only toil is for her adornment, thy greatest 
coneern for the grace of form and beauty of per- 
son. 'Think not her ears are dull when, at the 
morning call or evening cirele, the change, hue 
and form of every ſreak of ſashion is discussed, 
and made the general and all-important subject. 
O the abuse of that high, rich gift —eonversa- 
tion! Let but the simple truth that 


* The tulip and the butterfly, 

Appear in gayer coats than I ; 

Let me be dressed fine as I will, 

Flies, worms, and flowers, exceed me &till,” 


but once be felt, and thine own heart would find 
a 8in and shame resting upon it. 

Causes will produce their appropriate effects ; 
and wouldst thou know the effects of early teach- 
ings on the matured years of my friends, come 
with me to their homes. Look into that happy, 
well-regulated family. Each one is striving to 
excel in acts of love and kindness; piety and 
contentment rest there, for a gentle spirit has 
won them for her guest, and there they will 
abide—for day after day increases the attractions, 
and adds new claims to their blessings. It is the 
abode of Mary, and she the 8weet swayer of its 
laws. In her communion with nature's beau- 
ties she has found far more than the pleasures of 
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an evening ramble, or even one long day of joy, 
or 8weet gpring-time of romance, dreams, and 
pure, childlike feelings; she has found 


« Kind thoughts, contentment, happiness, 
And joy for weary hours.” 


And Ellen, too, has found an abode after her 
own wishes, a world of enjoyment for herself, 


« For books, we know, 
Are a 8ubstantial world, both pure and : 
Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime, and our happiness, will grow.” 


And her *© pastime and happiness ' are not all with- 
in herself, but her light is 80 placed that many 
8ee and are enlightened by its rays. The intelli- 
gent and happy faces of her pupils are proofs to 
me that she still retains the pleasing, active spirit 
of her youth, and is as ready an imparter of 
knowledge as when we rambled in the woods. 
And from her little heaven below must I call you 
to our much pitied Louise. You may start, per- 
chance, at.my expression of grief when you be- 
hold her beautiful and art-embellished home, and 
all the charms of sight and sound that are around 
it. Alas, 


* Who hath no inward beauty none perceives, 
Though all around is beautitul.” - 


And truly is it exemplified in her weary, listless 
life. 

O, mother, 80 train thy child that should un- 
happiness come, it may not be traced to early 
indulgence! If thy life has been one of inaction 
and thoughtlessness, awaken now thy powers ; 
strive and pray for holiness, that a being dearer 
to thee than thyself may not receive from thee a 
bitter fruit that shall affect its mind's health 
through after years. But as the 8oft dews de- 
scend and longest rest in the deep folds of the 
beauteous morning flower, and nourish and 
strengthen it long after the 8un is upon it, and 
give it true life and beauty, 80 fix in the heart of 
thy child pure and holy truths, that when the 
gun of life shall reach the meridian, and even 
after its rays become dull and obscured, they 
may rest there, nourishing and imparting to the 
soul true life. E. A. B. 

Aarblehead, Mass. 


The Prettiest Flower. 


Original. 


Mr little Mary loves.the birds, 
And well $he loves the flowers ; 
eir music, and their fragrance, gives 
Her many happy hours. | 


. How beautiful! she oft will say, 
' Whene'er 8he 8ees\a bird ; 
Her little frame with joy will shake, 
As branch by soft winds stirred. 


O pretty ! is her constant cry, 
When in the fields she roams, 
And bends her down to look within 

The little flower nook homes. 


And carefully she'll gather one, 
As mother takes her babe, 

And on her breast, with nicest care, 
The little gem is laid. 


And as she kindly gazes on 
The rose, 80 gentle took, 

I scarce can teW which prettiest is, 
The rose smile or the look. 


I think the look is—do not you ? 
Pray tell the reason why ? 

For there's no flower that sweetly blooms 
Like as. a tender eye. 


And *tis a tender heart that gives 
This sweet entrancing power, — 

A heart that never harms a bird, 
Or rudely tears a flower. 


Scraps from my(Desk. 


Original. 


How balmy is this air ! as though it were the 


the odorous airs of Paradise, and their songs in- 


airy priests. It seems too pure—too vivifying, 
to be of the earth, imparting as it does new life 
and energy to the whole man, making me feel 1 
were immortal could I but breathe ever 8uch air 
as this ! I bless you, invisible messenger of God ! 


'I learn the 8weet lesson of silent, unobtrusive 


charity from thee. 'Thou art blessed of God; 
and as none knoweth whence thou comest, or 
whither thou goest, even 80 may I seek to do 
good, in 8ecrecy, with the s8weet consciousness, 
that though invisible the doer, the deed done 
hath blessed ! 


ECT 


Ir is indeed * a fearful thing to love what death 


|| may touch'—to fasten affection on the perisha- 


ble, and idolize that on which * passing away* is 
written. It is as though we should bow down 
and worship the river waters, sparkling in bril- 
liancy and beauty, forgetting that ere long they 
will be exhaled and float in the *upper 8ea' in 
Surpassing light and loveliness. We $houtld look 
up at the stars, and not content ourselves with 
their reflection in the stream ; for all outward 


loyeliness is but the reflection of a higher beauty. 


breath of angels, while their wings fanned down 


vite the opening buds to throw out their fra- | 
grance, as Ccenser cups, 8wung by the hands of | 
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t is not a fearful thing to love what glory may 
ouch—the sacred fire in an earthly censer, and 
hat shall burn and blaze in a seraph form in the 
>ternal heaven, 


— — 


\s THE. pearl is the product of a disease_ in the 
dyster, 80 is © the pearl of great price' often the 
product of the power of sickness to awake to 80- 
lemn thought ; and as the oyster pearl is only to 


be found in the deep waters, 80 is religion only | 


to be found in the depths of spiritualized affec- 
10Ns. 


) waar a glorious power 1s thought! whether it 


de as a Solitary in the far retreats of meditation, | 


Scanning the sculptured forms that are in memo- 
Ty's 8tudio, or viewing the illumined pictures 
fancy hath sketched, or pondering over the re- 
cords of the past; or looking out, as the poet 
from his room, on the thousand forms of beauty 
in the floral kingdom, the earth, the sea, and the 


heavens; or as the student, penetrating into the | 


lore of ancient masters in philosophy and specu- 
lative wisdom, m search of the right, or reverent- 
ly seeking the truth in the Book of books ; or as 
the philanthropist, striving to know the why and 
wherefore of human misery and degradation, and 
their remedy, and eager to imitate the Holy who 
«* went about doing good.” 

What has not the progress of truth-directed 
thought accomplished ! Earth is not heaven, nor 
man made perfect, but thought will yet make 
both 80; for it is the high priest of holiness, and 
the king of progress! What is art, or science, 
philosophy, religion, music, or poetry, but 
thought ! All that these have done—all they are 
doing—all that they will do—is but thought— 
the results of its Protean manifestations. Pure 
thought is the well spring of life—life spiritual 
here—life yamortal and glorious hereafter, 


*Wnar a disgusting ugly looking concern that 
is! 8aid a young female, dressed in the height 
of fashion, as she looked in- upon the huge and 
heayy wheel of the engine in the lower part of a 
factory; and 8he turned away with a look of in- 
effable contempt, as though it were a heinous 
8in for her pretty eyes to look on 8uch a sight. 
She went with her conductor to - the- upper 
rooms, and there was delighted by beholding the 
beautiful and silken fabric produced by the work- 
ing of the exquisite machine, She marvelled 
thereat, and 8ought to know how the machine 


| 


was impelled, and was answered,—The disgust- 
ing, ugly looking concern you s8aw below, is the 
producer of the cause whose beautiful effect you 
8ee here !—How like this maiden are many who 
despise the * 8wart artizan,” and know not the 
then invisible beautiful effect of his power, sent 
through many of the apartments of society and 
working much exquisite machinery for social 
good. 'The gross8ness of the huge engine should 
be forgotten in admiration of its invisible and 
mighty beneficial power. 


I HEARD a 8trange ound in the garden one day, 
And I thought "twas a fairy's drum ; 

But I found *twas a bee a working away, 
In a flower with a merry hum. 

And I thought of a maid—her name I'll not tell— 
Who sings at her busy work; 

And chases away, by that magical spell, 
The foes that so often lurk 

In the depths of the heart to weaken its power, 

As worms hide to eat in the folds of the flower. 


Wordsworth. Thou know'st the worth of simple words, 
And Wordsworth thou art rightly named ; 
For thou canst touch the sweetest chords 
Within the harp of feeling framed. 


WELcoMeE, O welcome, balmy June ! 
When brooks roll on in sweetest tune ; 
And birds ring out their richest strain, 
To welcome thy pure air again ; 

And fra t flowers ope every day, 
To charm thy long and kindly tay. 


I join with stream, and bird, and flower, 
To thankful own thy oomens power ; 
For *twas thy breath I first did breathe, 
Thou the first flowers for me did-wreathe, 
Thy birds did sing my natal 8ong,— 

To thee my chief love,must belong. 


IT is $aid that at the bottom of each leaf of the 
Syrian Hily, is a 8weet liquid, appearing in the 
form of a drop of pure water. 'To this the spouse 
in the Canticles alludes— 

« His lips are like lilies, dropping sweet scented myrrh!” 
What a rich tribute to the beloved ! - Sweetness 
and purity the characteristics of his speech! 
Verily, it were a blessed thing if there were 
more of these * lips, like lilies, dropping honey 


þ 


dew. 


© As Wo00D-PECKERS get the worms out of the 
rotten parts of trees,” 80 scandal gatherers get 
their food by pecking the weakest parts of hu- 
man nature—their life out of rottenness. 


As THE roughest shells of the oyster often con- 
ceal the richest pearl, 80 under a rough manner 
is often concealed a kind heart; and as painful is 


a. 
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the task to discover the pearl, 80 painful is often 
the labor to discover this tenderness of heart. 
I GATHERED a flower glittering with dew drops, 
and a circle of friends admired and enjoyed the 
radiant gems long, made as they were more 
beautiful by the exquisite beauty of the flower 
leaves; another plucked a like one—and sought 
to'take the shining dew to himself alone—poured 
it into his hand, and in a second it pleased no 
more, but was gone. So when we s8eek to take 
8ome pleasures too much to self, their power of 
pleasing 800n vanishes, and they are no longer 


for ourselves or others, B. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Nee 


The Value of Aﬀection. 


Originat, 


© GivE me no 8way o'er the powers unseen ; 

But a human keart, where my own may lean— 

A friend! one tender and faithful friend, 

Whose thoughts free cyrrent with mine may blend.” 
MRS. HEMANS. 


Lov ED 80ngstress! thou hast asked a blessed boon ! 
Wisely preferrest thou the happijness 

Which trom true friendship ever is derived, 

To choicest gifts by fairy hands bestowed. 

What though ſame's proudest hejghts have been attained, 
And praises greet our ears by thousands sung ? 
Though sea and land to us their wealth have given, 
And sons of earth to us bend low the knee ! 

If on those 8ummits love may never dwell ; 

If in those songs none join who hold us dear ; 

If heaps of glittering dust must be unshared ; 

And man compelPFd by fear alone obeys ? 

Will not the heart grow sad, when thoughts arise 

Of that sweet spot, which once we called our home ? 
And O! will not the bursting sigh proclaim 
Afﬀection's tones, which there made glad the 8oul ? 
Sounds far more blest than shouts of loud applause ! 
And bitter burning tears, will they not flow 

Telling of deep regret for joys long past ? 

Those Joys, alas ! no gold can e'er replace, 

And vain the strife, with thoughts of all our vast 
And envied power, their memory to chain. 

When truths like these impress the mind in calm * 
Reflection's hour, shall not the heart swell high 
With itude unto the Source of Love, 

For fond affection's silken cords, 80 strong 

And yet 80 delicate, by which *tis still 

Surrounded ; though fortune, fame, and power are 
Distant far ? 8. E, 8. 


Charlestown, Mass. 


The Return. 


Original. 


Ir is good to be 80metimes parted from our 
friends, that we may have opportunities to real- 
ize the worth of their seciety, and to experience 
the rapture of again meeting. What joy there is 
in meeting with one long and widely separated 


i 


| tain true honor, 
| thought most dishonorable and disgraceful to 


Ll 
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from us! What a rushing of emotions! What a 
beating and mingling of pulses! What glowing 
feelings of affection awakened in its fullness ! 
How rapidly does the memory run over different 
periods of the past, and ask for a hundred voices 
to utter incidents recalled and dear to the heart ! 
How precious is every little anecdote and record 
of travel; and how brightly do the eyes glisten 
and how clear does the laugh ring out, as novel 
occurrences are talked over, and dwelt on by the 
imagination. Tt is strange what a little thing 
will delight us at 8uch a time—what an interest 
is thrown around the most trivial affair related, 
and how easily we follow the traveler from place 
to place—see with his eyes, hear with his ears, 


| and are elated or grieved as may be the effect of 


the picture in the shifting scene. Did we pre- 
serve the willingness to be delighted that we 


{ have in those hours, and the same pureness and 


ardor of affection, how bright would be many a 
8pot that will be drear indeed from our forgetful- 
ness of love's fidelity ! 


a. A 


True Honor. 
Original. 
S0LOMOYN hath written ; * It is an honor for a man 
to cease from strife ; but every fool will be med- 
ling, How true is this! but how frequently 
forgotten! Few only seem to know how to ob- 
If two get into a strife, it is 


cease from it; but it must be kept alive, until 
one or the other is obliged to 8ubmit. How 
mistaken ! and what a pity it could not be better 
understood. 'The wise man was right. He nev- 
er uttered a more evident truth, than when he 


| 8aid, It is an honor for a man to cease from strife, 
Let us not forget this, _ we” 


But what is the character of those who make 
and continue strife ? for I suppose that is what 3s 
meant by * meddling.” What does the wise man 
call such individuals ? Hear him— But every foo! 


| will be meddling.” Reader! shall we be among 


the honorable, or the foolish ? 
Montgomery, O. 


E. M. P. 


 —— — 


WEx search after three things, honor, riches and 
repose. He who lives retired from the world 
gains honor—he who is contented with what he 
has is rich—he who despiseth the world, and 
does not occupy himself with it, will find repose, 
Examines well your own heart, | 
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_ Secret of Success. 
Original. 


«IT L1Kx that caption,” says one reader, * and if the 
writer will only show us what the secret of 8uc- 
cess is, he will be a great discoverer,” But first, 
gentle or rash reader, the question is, What do 
you want to succeed in? Is it to be rich—rich 
outwardly, in 8ilver and gold ? Paulding has an- 
gwered that question ; hear him :— It is only to 
become the slave to gain; to think, and work, 
and dream, for money, and to repress and starve 
every liberal impulse of the mind. Thirty or 
forty years sticking close to this will inevita- 
bly make a man rich enough to consult his tastes, 
or his passions, just at that age when he has no 
tastes, and for the most part but one passion.' 

But if to be truly rich—rich as applicable to 
the whole man, body, soul and spirit, be the in- 
quiry,—then our answer is, be an active christian. 
That embraces the everything requisite to attain 
wealth of mind—thought and affection—angels' 
wealth—the wealth of Christ and heaven. 

But this was not the particular 8ubject embra- 
ced in the caption as we wrote it. Our intention 
was to ask attention to an extract from a letter 
to one of the proprietors of the © Dedham Patriot,” 
and which has 8ome s8ensible remarks on the se- 
cret of 8uccess at the West of those who at. the 
North can .do nothing to advance in outward 
wealth. Heed the writer :—* About one year 
Since, a Mr. 'T. in company with several others 
from the vicinity of Boston, came out to this 
place for the purpose of seeking his fortune in 
the Wegt. He had been brought up at home, 
unaccustomed to labor of any kind. At an early 
age he married a lady who possessed a truly 
amiable disposition, beautiful, accomplished and 
intellectual, but utterly ignorant of the manage- 
ment even of the most ordinary domestic con- 
cerns. His 8uccess in his native town was not 
8uch as to meet his expectations, and he resolyed 
to try his luck in the West, As I have written, 
he arrived in this town about one year since, and 
18 now in good cireumstances, with bright pros- 
pects. ahead. He has one of the finest farms. in 
this region, which he manages himself. His wife, 
untrameled by the forms and usages of genteel 80- 
ciety, has learned to take the lead in their do- 
mestic affairs. While her husband is out in the 
field, attending to the care of his farm, she re- 
mains at home, throws aside her silks and satins, 
and attired in a neat, but plain and suitable garb, 


may be seen in (tha kitchen with her maid, a- 
recting and aiding in the operations which should 
ever fall under the supervision of a woman at the 
head of an economical and well regulated house- 
hold.” 

*'The above,” judiciously remarks the editor, 
* affords a complete and accurate clue to the se- 
cret of © guccess in the West.” Query. If they 
had pursued the 8ame course here which they 
have done at the West, would not a similar 8uc- 
cess have crowned their efforts? No doubt 8uch 
would have been the case. 'The history of this, 
is not unlike that of thousands of families, who, 
despairing of success at home, have left their 
homes and their kindred, to seek a fortune in the 
far and boundless West.' 

When the advantages of emigration are 8um- 
med up, too little consideration is given to the 
great disadvantage in a 8ocial, moral, and intel- 
lectual point of view. From what social bless- 
ings, what intellectual advantages, and moral 
benefits, do many tear themselves in seeking for 
Success in the new country of the West. 'The 
difference between the advantages there, and 
here in New-England, for educating children and 
preparing then for high moral and intellectual 
usefulness in life, is too slightly weighed by ma- 
ny. With every parent, it should be a matter of 
the deepest importance. 'The means of right, 
deep felt, and extensively operating education, 
are great richeg—wealth of untold and unspeaka- 
ble value. And for means to be thus rich, New 
England stands unparalleled in the world. So 
we think. | 


A Remark. 


Original. 


Being lately in a 8ocial meeting, we heard a 
young brother make an excellent remark on the 
doctrine of total depravity—of there being no 
good in man till regenerated. He $aid that there 
was proof enough against it from the invitations 
of the Savior to sinners—hear him, said he, * If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 
Now, he added, the fact that these unregenera- 
ted did or might thirst for s0mething better 
than they possessed, is proof positive against the 
utter depravity of the human heart. The thirst- 
ing for something better, showed that they were 
not satisfied with what they were, and was not 
this dissatisfaction the promptings. of a -good 
Spirit ? 


Notices. 
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Finer Numnen, We end forth with confidence the 
frat No. of the Ninth brew and you _ we Lowe yu 
B00n a hearty. reeponse transmission of au p 
from many who have delayed long our dues, and from those 
who are always prompt. We expect many dizcontinuan- 
ces, from the peculiar state of the times in many places, and 
the disarrangement of monied affairs. But we try to keep 
up a heart, and for from the renewed exer- 
tions, in our behalf, of t who feel interested in the aue- 
cox of the work. We are perfectly confident that the in- 
terent of the prexent volume will surpazs that of the lazt, and 
rext this confidence on good baxis, e truat that we do not 
hope too much in looking forward to an enlargement of our 
tic of patrons 3z-will our friends attempt zomething for us in 
their xeveral vicinities ? 


AnxoTatTrons, We have dizcontinued our Annotations 
the belief that we might present in their room oth- 
er matter which, to the general reader, would he more ac- 
ceptable. We deemed them useful; and therefore publizh- 
ed them, but we discontinue them, as we deem it expe- 
dient. 

FouxtrAL Driscourss. We have read with satisfaction 
a faneral sermon on the death of Miss Elizabeth W. Trem- 
bly, of New York, aged 21, preached by Br. T, J, Sawyer, 
It breathes the beautiful spirit of our religion, and should be 
preserved by those who come into possession of it, that they 
may read, or loan it, in times of affliction. It makes a neat 
let of 34 pages, and is from the press of Br. P. Price, 

who our thanks for a copy. 


LAaYMAan's LEGacy. Second Volume, We have re- 
ceived from the publisher a copy of this new work, printed 
and bound in a handsome style. The author is one of those 
who Speak out in their own peculiar way vigorously, just 
what they think, and his way is, to our mind, a very harsh 
one. This may be in our case, because we love to 8ee 
< gpeaking the truth in love,” always kept in mind by con- 
troversalsts as the true motto, Karam as as we are, that it 
is not 80 mach the differences of opinion, as the mismanage- 
ment of those differences, that creates the most mischief in 
the rehgious world. We seldom ever look far into a book 
that ung $ach = dedication as this, but we have in this in- 
Stance. many good things—thoughts to excite 
thought and beget reflection, and much to —t—_ us that, 
with ourseM, the zuthor hates as the vilest of all things, the 
principles of Calvinism, and if he has not shown this in as 
gmooth 2 way as Some, perhaps the cause is, that he does 
not in the least beheve m the expediency of covering the 
Shot of truth and argument with rose leaves. We thank the 
publisher, Br. P. Price, for our copy. It can be had, as al- 
80 the first volume, of A. Tompkins. 


Bancn's MaxUair. We must renewedly commend 
this Sabbath School book to the attention of our friends, be- 
cause Wwe ewe more than ever convinced of its worth as a 
8ermice boak to open the school with. The children delight 
in uaing it, because thus they take part in the devotional 
exercises, and ave not mere A little care and 
attention at the commencement, will initiate the children 
into the right use of it, and then the service will be very 
pleasant and profitable, We hope that in those schools 
COR Nos not yet been adopted, it will be speedily intro- 

need. 


Huvpson's QUuesTIONs.—[mproved Edition. * Hud- 
81's Questions”* is a well known school question book, and 
long time been used in many of our Sabbath 
, Objections yr egos r 
those parts no 
book, 


B, B, Mussey, 
renewed attention 


acceptance 
and A. Tompkins ; and w for it 


t This work, which has pazzed through seversl editions, is 
one of the best and most popular books for Sabbath Schools 
and Bible Claazes, that has ever been uaed In 9vtr deniomi- 
nation. By « reference to the Leasons it will be «cen, that 
it contains © - 1 wt ig the airy 10 events in the life and 
TE of the Savior, an illustration of many of his doetri- 
nal and practical instructions, and an exposition of many 
dificult portions of the New Testament, The questions 
are brief, and the answers zuch as to call into action the 
understanding, and direct the attention to the scriptures. As 
the author's views, on «ome texts, are different from those 
generally held by the Univermlists, a wish has often been 
expreazed, that the book might be 0 altered, as to render it 
entirely acceptable to all our Schools and Bible Claes. 
These alterations have been made by the subscriber, and he 
now takes plenaure in |. it 6s a work every 
way worthy of patronage. Tis A, SKINNER, 


Tur CnnritaTIANs ThrUMbPH, Reader ! have you pur- 
chased a copy of * The Christian's Triumph '? It is a book 
of comfort and hope. If sorrow is afar from your dwelling 
now, it may enter soon, and this book will then be precious, 
and its 8weet yoice will charm your heart into peace and 
quietness, and the face of grief or death will not be all dark 
to you. There may be heard goon the voice of wailing and 
lamentation in the house of thy friend, and to send this mes- 
8enger of peace there, will be a great blexsing to thy friend. 

Let this volume have a place on thy table—let its voice 
be a living echo in thy heart. 


CHAPiNn's LECTURES. As the eye of some may rest on 
this 8pace who have not seen this work, or our former nofi- 
ces of it-we wish to say to them that it is a book they will 
read and re-read with great pleasgure—we are gure. It 
treats of our duties to wolf as 80cial beings, as citizens, and 
our intellectual and moral duties. It is an embodiment of 
pure and loſty thought, clothed in chaste and beautiful lan- 
guage, and is nr agg ons attentive and frequent perusal 
of every young man. e marvel that our denominational 
editors have not presented their readers large extracts from 
its pages, and let it speak for itself in its own power. We 
owe it to the moral character of the order to urge upon the 
attention of the reading public &«uch a volume as this. 
Wherever it goes, the good mind will recognize in it a spi- 
rit that © giveth life.” 


C / 


ANOTHER EVANGELIST GONE! We are called to a 
melancholy duty in recording the death of Br. Saviiiiosn 
W. FULLER of Philadelphia. We learn by the Nazarene 
the particulars of his death, and they are 8uch as well ac- 
cord with the childlike trustfulness he ever re in the 
perfect wisdom and ness of our heavenly Father. He 
had been confined to his house between four and five 
months, save that he was able a few times to take a short 
walk. For some time his physician had given up all hope 
of his recovery, and calmly did he look on the approach of 
the enemy, yet the friend. 

© He never, indeed,” says Br. Gihon, in the Nazarene, 
* throughout his illness, expressed a desire to live, without 
asSigning as a reason, that he could benefit his fellow crea- 
tures by preaching the goepel or writing in its defence. As 
this seemed to be the sole by por 6 e when in health, 
80 it ap to be his only desire when struggling against 
the power of the destroyer. And although he was the vic- 
tim of one of the most distressing diseages which: it ever falls 
to the lot of man to suffer, still, it is a remarkable fact, that 
he he "ON to utter pf complaint, lar be ok Se 
very freque —_—_— 
mercy and on which he folt had ever been extended. 
toward him, On tag, afternoon, at his request, several 
friends zung with him the 471st hymn in Streeter's Collec- 
tion, entitled © Loving Kindness of the Savior,” in which 
exercise he took part, and with an unusual effort, pronoun- 
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ced distinctly and with evident satisfaction and pleasure, the 
words of the last stanza :— 


« Soon shall I pass the gloomy vale ; 
8oon all my mortal powers must fail ; 
O may my last ex breath, 

His loving kindness sing in death.” 


« Br. Asher Moore then addressed the throne of grace in 
prayer, and when during this exercise reference was made 
to the love and mercy of the heavenly Father, and the 
bright prospect he has opened to our view of the blessed- 
ness of” a future world for his earthly children, our dying 
brother devoutly exclaimed & amen” or * praise the Lord; 
and when these devotional exercises were concluded, he 
expressed himself greatly refreshed by their performance. 
On Saturday evening he was much weaker, when he exert- 
ed what little strength remained, to take part in similar ser- 
vices. When about to take leave of him at 10 o'clock, I in- 
formed him that I did not expect to ce him again alive,— 
stated that I should preach to his people in the morning, and 
asked him if he had anything especial for me to say to them. 
«« Tell them,” he replied, © that I hall undoubtedly die be- 
lieving all that IT have ever preached to them.” 

6 When the sun appeared through his window on Sunday 
morning, he thanked God that he was permitted to behold 
its light, and intimated that it was the Jast time he should 
enjoy that Hogs. At about seven o'clock, he desired an 
attending friend to read to him the 15th chapter of St. Paul's 
first epistle to the Corinthians, at the conclusion of which,he 
spoke joyfully of the blessed assurances it contains ; and about 
half an hour afterward he exclaimed, ** Bless the Lord, O | 
my 80ul /”” These were the last words he was heard to 
speak. In less than a half hour from this time he was num- 
bered with the dead. He died about eight minutes before 
eight o'clock, without a murmur, a struggle, or a groan. 
He seemed to suffer no pain whatever, but passed quietly 
away as the flame of a taper whose oil was expended. . He 
had reached the age of thirty-six years, 8even months, and 
8even days, eleven years of which time, were employed in 
the gospel ministry,” 

We never s8aw an individual we learned to love faster 
than Br, Fuller. He was the very picture of good nature 
and christian kindness ; and wherever he went, a gentle- 
manly courtesy and rare social qualities gained for the 
respect and esteem of all. His talents as a preacher were | 
of the first order—ſor his mind was richly stored with the 
wealth of the Bible, his heart deeply in love with its pre- | 
cious revelations of God's love, the Garite's tenderness, and 
the glory and blessedness of the spirit world. He was an 
enthusiastic lover of nature—as the mirror of God—and nevy- 
er 8hall we forget one occasion when in his own desk we 
heard him present its revelations of the Divine care and be- 
nignity to his hearers. His eloquence was—the best of all 


eloquence—that of a sincere mind and warm heart, earnest- | 


ly desirous to ade men to cherish true trust and confi- 
dence in Y __ forth the fruits of well-doing. 
Great, great is our loss. From Zion's beautiful towers one 
of her most faithful watchmen has vanished, and the inhab- 
itants of the surrounding hills ,and valleys who rejoiced in 
the music of his voice, now lament and mourn! Many 
hearts throughout the land will echo the lament. We 
mourn for ourselves—for Philadelphia—for man—for the 
cause of the Redeemer—not for him. For him we cannot 
mourn, belie that the spirit, whose m—y and joy were 
in thought of God, and Christ, and heaven, has thrown off 
the earthly chain—unfolded its wings of freedom, and re- 
Joices now in the paradise of God. 

Br. Fuller's disease was the Consumption, as was fully 
confirmed by a post mortem examination, according to the 
request of the deceased. His funeral was attended by a 
very large concourse of friends, and one of the rs of 
that city speak of it as one of the the writer had ever 
Seen in Philadelphia. Br. Asher Moore preached hisfuneral 
Sermon, which must have been to him indeed a painful 
task, May God bless him in his new field of labor, and en- 
courage the hearts of all our brethren in that city. Br. 
Fuller, it may be proper to remark, was unmarried. 
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[7 CHarin's ADDaAte— Tarts Caxrarxaitess, We 
have had a conversation with te friend alladed to in our 
notice to Br. C. and are avured that he did not ce the 
of the article, and should not, therefore, in the least, be held 
responsible for any of the errors in the publiched article. 


Vouyvmrts Boyvny, Perzons who wich fo have their 
Nos, bound, can have thera bound in 4 neat and —— 
ſor 50 cents per volume, by sending the ame to this 


To ConnteronDEnTs and READihs, Two very ac- 
ceptable articles from Mrs. $. L. Whiston have been re- 
ceived, and will appear in our next. They were mislaid, 
and have just been placed in our hands, 

The author of the article entitled © The Roge of Sharon,” 
will excnse us if we, as we mnt, decline its publishracnt. 
It is not best to keep in remembrance tos long + sefictic 
remark, and suffer oursclves to be frightened by a boding 
bird. In order to effect the object the writer has in view, 
we should feel compelied to make several pages of extracts 
—and therefore hope our friend will decide with as, that # 
is not best to say anything more about what muret be utterly 
«t aside by a brief look through the book itse1f. 

Will our friend Jone make our Repository hers ? We ds 
really regard her favors already sent as gems —no mock 
crystals. We do hope she will lay us under many obliga- 
tions by her frequent communications. | 

We have on hand prepared for the press, and will be pub- 
lished, the following articles :— 

* The Haunt of Childhood,” L. 

* Transcript from Penciled Imaginings.” E. J.C. Will 
she let us bear again ? 

* Beauty in everything.” J. D. G. 

« Death,” and © Egypt,” H. W. B. 

* Stanzas to Rev. W. N. Barber,” 1. G. H. 

« Pleasures of Religious Azociation, H. C. L. 

* Beanty and Change,” H. C. L. 

© To Jane,” S. E. S., from whom we shonld be happy to 
hear again. She sbould cultivate the talent «be poaxeanes. 
The true poetic perception is hers, its transcript is only to 
be gained by practice. 

* Consolation for Bereavement and Blindness,” L. C. B. 

We have ome twenty other articles that need not be 
Specified, as they are from © about home.” 


IF DISCONTINUANCES. 

T7 All who receive this No. that may desire to dizcon- 
tinue their subscription, are requested to be particular in re- 
turning the same, with their name and place of rendence 
plainly written on the wrapper. This is important—let it 
be attended to. All persons are holden for a year's nab» 
scription who do not return the first No. To hold on that, 
and refuse the rest of the year's Nos., makes incomplete 2 
volume. 
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I always doubt the friendly meaning Why all this need of plastering over, 
Of, © Well,” © Perhaps,” © I do not know.” What we in fact intend to show ; 
When for a favor I am sueing, Why not at once, with much less ſabor: | 
I rather hear the answer, No.” Say frankly, © Yes, my friend,” or © No: ” 


J 
When of a friend I-wish to borrow, And when I ask that trembling question, 
A little cash, to hear him say, « Will you be mine, my dearest Miss! ” 
« Ive none to-day, but, on to-morrow,” I wish you without hesitation, 
Is worse than if he told me © Nay.” To say distinctly, © Yes 87, yes. ” 
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The Manor and Cottage. 


Original. 


RuTu ELmors could be seen one beautiful 8um- 
mer day, near evening, 8eated on the bars of a 
rustic bridge, gazing intently on the opposite 

landscape. The 8cene was enchanting. On her 
right lay beautiful cottages, with highly cultiva- 
ted farms and gardens, running down to the lake- 
side banks; on which children were gaily sport- 
ing. On her left was a dense forest, with a few 
winding paths leading from the fields in the rear 
to the water, and the farmers' boys were driving 
the cattle to drink ere they drove them home for 


the night. Under the bridge that connected the 


carriage road in front of Ruth, were seen several 
travellers on their horses, and the wearied .and 
thirsty animals were stretching their long necks 
down to draw up the water, that ran clear among 
the rocks, and deliciously cool. The sunset 
clouds hung like a gorgeous canopy over this 
beautiful picture, and the running lake seemed 
like waves of gold and silver, as its waters flowed 
on in brightness. But Ruth did not heed much 
the scene of loveliness, though she felt the influ- 
ence of its calm beauty. Her attention was fixed 
on the road that was in s8ight for a great distance 
as It wound round at the foot of the hills, near 
the water, so that a traveller could be discerned 
8ome time before he could have sight of her point 
of view. And what did Ruth wait to see? Wil- 
liam Ashton—who had been away from the vil- 
lage to labor in a southern city more than a year. 
He had sent her word that he should be with her 
the last week in June, and it was now the fifth 
day of that week. An anxiety rested on the face 
of Ruth that was a strange visitor there—she be- 
gan to fear that 8ome evil had befallen him, and 
yet chided herself for the thought, as the time 
mentioned had not yet expired. Do what he 


could, however, she could not feel cheerful, and 
' Vor. IX. 6 


as she rested on the bridge bars, with her straw 
hat held listlessly in her hand, while the breeze 
played gently with her curls, and the few flow- 
ers 8he had culled from her little plat of ground, 
$he seemed the very picture of innocence expect- 
ing good, yet anxious for her loves. Her heart 
beat quicker and her emotions shook her delicate 
frame as $he saw the cloud of dust in the dis- 
tance that told of the stage's approach. It came 
nearer and nearer; s$he placed her hat on her 
head, arranged her little shawl, and fixed again 
her bunch of flowers, and was ready to leap and 
bound home 800n as the waving handkerchief 
from the stage window should: greet her eye—as 
s$he had no doubt it would when the turn was 
made. that brought the carriage on to the bridge 
in front of her. It came—and past without a * 
Sign of William being within it. Her heart grew 
heavy in a moment, and she had no strength to 
run home as she had a few moments before. 
With melancholy step she turned towards home, 
and was aroused from her stupor of disappointed 
hope by a call in the distance. She looked up 
and 8aw an acquaintance from the village below, 
and she quickened her pace and he his, and in a 
moment they met. * William is ill,” was the first 
Salutation. * Ill, ill! where, where ! confusedly 
asked Ruth. And in a hurried manner he rela- 
ted to her that the stageman stopped him just 
below the bridge, and bade him inform Ruth and 
her mother, that William had fallen from the 
coach-top, about two miles above the bridge, and 
he had to leave him there in the Hartley man- 
Sion, as he was much bruised. Ruth quickly 
requested the bearer of the message to stop at 


her mother's and tell her she had gone up to the 


village, and should return s00n'; which he prom- 
ising to do, Ruth bounded off with a fleet step to 
find William. 

Melancholy and yet 8weet was the meeting of 
the betrothed William and Ruth. She found 
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him in kind hands, though much injured. 'The 
physician had just left, after having dressed the 
deep wound on his side, and bound with oint- 
ment the strained wrist. In falling, William had 
very fortunately thrown his head up as he fell, 
and one arm and side had received the bruise, of 
the fall. The family left the lovers together, and 
too 8acred for human description was the outpour- 
ing of the feelings of hearts as pure as ever throb- 
bed against a mortal cagement. Instinetively Ruth 
had held to the culled flowers, and as $he laid 
them on William's breast as he lie on the couch; 
their eyes met in full gaze, and the 8ympathising 
Spirit read and interpreted each other's thoughts. 
But she must not stay too long, for already two 
hours had passed since the sun had set, and she 
must travel two long miles ere she could see 
home. She declined the proffered service of a 
young lad, who kindly offered to return with her, 
as she had seen him several times during the day 
as she came down to the lake, in the field at 
work) and knew he had traveled far home, and 
must be too wearied to add four miles travel to 
his day's labor. She thanked him, and bidding 
the family Good night! and taking one more 
warm grasp of William's hand, and giving one 
more pressure to love's seals, she left, and fear- 
lessly pursued her way home. 

Her mother awaited her with patience. She 
knew her freedom from vain and foolish fears, 
and gave herself no uneasiness about demons of 
the night harming her. Her great anxiety was 
to know the true state of William's case, for had 
he been her own child she could not have loved 
him more. Ruth returned, and her mother was 
in a degree relieved by knowing that he was not 
injured 80 much as at first 8upposed. There was 
a trembling of voice, and a suffusing of the eyes 
with tears, when Ruth read the evening chapter 
from the sacred Book, for all through the day 
She had promised herself the presence of Wil- 
liam that evening, but her heart was comforted 
by what she had felt of the continuance and fer- 
yor of his affections. She could not, nor did she 
seek to repress her tears, when her mother laid 
one hand on the Bible and the other on her head, 
and prayed to him who maketh a 8weet flower to 
bloom from a bitter bud, and bringeth the rain- 
bow after the storm. There were no murmur- 
ings in their hearts when they retired to sleep, 
and when sleep came to Ruth it brought pleasant 
visions, and her soul was at rest. 


Ere the sun dawned on the succeeding day | 


Ruth was busy at work, preparing all things for 
the reception of William as a sick one. The 
little room he loved most in the . cottage was 
made as pleasant as possible. She hung round 
it all the pictures he had framed ere he left home, 


and those he had sent her; over each a branch ' 


of 8weet briar she hung, and trimmed the bend- 
ing of the honey-suckle round the window 80 as 
to have the best effect to please. On the table 
and window-seat she placed a vase ready for the 
flowers she should gather s0on as she should see 
in the distance the carriage with William. *"Fhe 
home was now prepared, in and out, with the 
intuitive taste of affection gratifying affection, 
and $he left for the manor house on the hill, to 
see if she could not obtain the permission of Sir 
Roland to let his coachman drive to the upper 
village and bring home William. 'This was to 
Ruth a delicate errand. But she had no one to 
send, and 8he hoped that the 'Squire would feel 
less inclined to deny her request personally made 
than if she had obtained a male messenger. She 
went forward with a good heart, and when $she 
arrived at the manor 8he knocked at the door 
without trembling. Some might deem Ruth 
rather presumptive in this, and her mother ques- 
tioned her upon its propriety. But she 8aid she 
was sure there cquld be nothing wrong in it, for 
s$he was always willing to do a service to any 
one in need, and William was to her mind worth 
as much as any body ; besides, she had labored 
more to make 8omething of the manor children 
when in her school, than the care of all the rest 
had cost her; and she had often told her mother 
that she would not accept of all the wealth of 


*Squire' Roland, if she had with it to suffer the 


effects of the bad dispositions of the children. 
She felt, also, that misfortune breaks down the 
outward distinctions that exist between rich and 
poor, and makes the * one human heart? to be 
felt, and to beat with a common sympathy. 
'Squire Roland was passing through the hall as 
She knocked at the door—not presuming to ring 


the bell, as fit made too much noise,'- and he 


opened to the early visitor. Ruth's cheek was 
instantly 8uffused with a deep crimson when he 
appeared, but she told her story with an irresist- 
ible sweetness. 'Two of the children caught a 
8ight of her as they were passing through the 
hall to their mother, and came bounding up to 
her with a hilarity that partook of rudeness. 
They loved her, for she was never anything but 
the kindest friend to them. They heard her ask 
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their father that the coachman might go for Wil- 


liam, and immediately gave out a volley of *O, 
pa! you must! you must-Jet Robert go! I'll 
ery, I'll ery if you don't!” and they clung round 
him with beseeching looks and pleadings ; but 
he needed not their importunity to incline him 
to do the service required. He had-seen Ruth 
many times as 8he passed to and from school— 
always heard a good report of her, and the chil- 
dren, who seldom spoke well of any body, al- 
ways praised the schook-mistress. Her request 
complied with, she was about to depart, when a 
sudden cry was heard, and from the force of 8ym- 
pathy she followed the "Squire in. It was a 
babe, who was near strangled by a piece of bread, 
and whose mother was in the greatest distress, 
as the nurse was absent on her morning walk 
with Charlotte. Ruth, with admirable presence 
of mind, took the babe, and by a sudden action 
dislodged the s8ubstance from its throat, as she 
had often done before in school to little ones of 
her charge, 8ent to 8choo] with more cake than 
books, and ere the mother had hardly screamed 
out her nurse's name the babe was relieved. 
Ruth returned home with a light heart. She 
had obtained her wish, and had fortunately been 
able to do a kindness to those from whom s$he re- 
ceived one. And thus it is ever—human sorrow, 
misfortune and trial, teach men that they -are 
alike wanting and dependant creatures. None 
are 80 highly elevated as to deny a kindness to 
the lowest, for from the lowest they may need 
one. The roughness and largeness of a plebeian 
hand is not felt when it saves a noble from death 


—the strength of its arm is thought of the most. 


Robert, the manor coachman, was glad to per- 
form the duties of his office that morning. He 
loved William and prepared the coach well to 
bring him home without injury, Ruth had just 
turned the lane that led to her home when the 
carriage rolled past, and as she saw it, it never 
looked half 80 splendid before. Robert bowed 
to her, and she was glad to ee he looked right 
happy. 

The flowers needed were all gathered and ar- 
ranged. 'The mild south wind bore the breath 
of the garden violets and roses, and the blooming 
honey-8uckle and 8weet brier around and *neath 
the window, into the room, and brightness and 
fragrance were within and without that morn. 
Ruth skipped through the winding lane to the 
lake, and the little bridge shook with the weight 
of her agile form as she leaped rather than walk- 
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ed. The scene before her never appeared 80 
beautiful as then. The s8ongs of the robin and 
bob-link from the fields, and the tinkling bell- 
notes of the blue jay in the opposite forest, 
blended with the twittering tones of the swal- 
lows, and Ruth was tempted to mingle her bird- 
notes with the general chorus. 'The shores of 
the lake were animated as the eve before, and 
the calm waters reflected, as a clear mirror, the 
beautiful clouds. Impatiently she watched the 
coming of the carriage through the winding road 
in the distance, and as $he passed and re-passed 
the rustic bridge, she seemed like the presiding 
fairy of the sylvan scene. 

Now the coach faintly appeared on the hill— 
it was Ilost in the crook round the jutting rocks 
—now 1t emerged out into the lakeside road, and 
was plainly seen slowly moving along, —now it 
came round the Marl corner, and in a few mo- 
ments was on the bridge. Robert caught a sight 
of Ruth, and stopped his coach, leaped from his 
Seat and opened the door. Ruth saw her Wil- 
liam nicely bolstered up, smiling as happy as a 
lord when relieved from the pain of the gout and 
able to take the first ride for weeks. The * good 
morning !* rung over the lake far and wide, and 
* haste home,” was the response. In a moment 
the carriage was moving again, and was met by 
Ruth at the foot of Cottage lane, and we must be 
pardoned if we do not tell all the particulars of 
her tripping and leaping, her wise cautions to 
William to keep still—be careful, and not be in 
a hurry. But now they were at the cottage door, 
and Robert carefully assisted William to alight 
and enter the house. Robert used to come down 
to the cottage, and loved to hear the sweet notes 
of William's flute 8ound over the lake; but the 
music of Ruth's voice as she thanked him again 
and again sounded even 8weeter, and he was glad 
to have a cordial welcome assured to him when 
he should visit them. We cannot possibly let 
our readers know the. particulars of the meeting 
in the cottage of Ruth, William'and her mother. 
They may, if they wish, let their imaginations 
look through the honey-suckle screen at the win- 
dow, but they must be careful not to breathe too 
loud lest they disturb. William thought he was 
in as good a paradise as he could expect to find 
on earth, and felt happy indeed. 

The Sabbath dawned in loveliness- and seren- 
ity. The sounds of the opposite village bells 
met, like responses to another voice, and sweetly 
did the young couple we ſeel most interested in 


look, as they walked beside their mother—for 
William felt she was his now, and the image of 
her who had gone to heavyen, © the home of all, 
as she murmured out when she died. The whole 
congregation was moved by the interesting ap- 
pearance of the group as they entered the church, 
and the pastor rose to take a nearer look at Wil- 
liam, as he had but just heard of the. accident. 
He remembered him in his prayer, and the hearts 
of the most interested three, responded in their 
depths to the ardent thanksgivings of the pastor 
for the mercies youchsafed to the wounded in his 
affliction, and all felt that God could and does 
teach of good by the visitation of evil. 

The Sabbath sunset had come, and our friends 
were seated in front of the cottage convyersing. 
The 8acredness of the time felt in their hearts 
was reflected out on the beauty around them, 
and their souls were full of joy. 

© How beautifully was the text illustrated this 
afternoon,” said the mother. 

Yes, it was indeed faithfully proyed true, 
8aid Robert, © and I shall always try to remember 
it. © My grace is sufficient for thee,” are pre- 
cious words.” 

f I have realized the promised assurance through 
my life, added the mother. * It seems impossi- 
ble that I haye borne the troubles that I find I 
have been carried through when. I look over the 
past. God hath given me abundantly of his 
grace, and made my strength equal to my day!” 

* Praiged be his name!” sweetly added the 
voice and heart of Ruth. * God will till bless 
you, mother !* 

*I feel, my children, that he s80on will bless 
me with an immortal boon of grace!” and as these 
words were felt by them, tears filled their eyes, 
and Ruth looked to William to speak; and he 


did s8peak well and much to the aged mother, to | 


whom Ruth alone was left out of nine children. 
There was- no shadows of gloom and darkness 
thrown round the grave by the religion that 
warmed their hearts, for they felt that the bles- 
8ed God of time was the God of eternity; and 
they conversed of the love shown in the gospel 
till they felt themselves already in the beautiful 
world it reveals to the vision of faith and for the 
enjoyment of the sanctified heart. 

The first Sabbath of August was the bridal 
day of William and Ruth. He dwelt in the cot- 
tage, and all the leisure he gained from his trade 
was used to beautify their home. . The first cloud 
that came over their Sunny life was brought by 


the sickness of their mother. They faithfully 


tended her, but life's departed energies could not - 


be brought back, and she gradually sunk under 
the pressure of her disease. She was a sacred 
picture of christian patience and hope, and grace, 
sustaining, saying grace, was, always her thejne 
of comfort and praise, She gaye a 8weet coun- 
sel to her children just on the eve of her death, 
bidding them labor with a pure purpose and gen- 
erous heart, and never to doubt that if calamity 
came goodness would spring from it. She died 
with a clear hope of immortality, and a blest as- 
surance of meeting them again. Her last act 
was to motion them to kneel at her bedside, and 
$he laid one hand on each head and her lips 
moved as if in prayer, but no s0und could be 
heard. They felt that a prayer was offered, and 
when they rose and found that her. spirit had 
passed away, they felt as did the poet when he 
8aid,— 
* Why weep ye then for her, who, having won 

The bound of man's appointed years, at last, 
Life's blessings all enjoyed, life's labors done, 

Serenely to her final rest has past; 


While the soft memory of her virtues yet 
Lingers, like twilight hues when the bright sun is set.” 


* * . * * * 


Years passed, and our friends were the same 
in heart and 80ul, save that they felt they knew 
more and enjoyed more of God and his truth. 
Their cottage still presented an aspect of neat- 
ness and comfort, and when they took their 
ramble by the till loved lake, their own children 
sported by them there, and pure joy they found 
in answering their questions, and engaging their 
attention in learning to sing. Life passed pleas- 
antly with them, —though to labor, and that dili- 
gently, was their destiny, and to exercise pru- 
dence a felt caution of every day. But amid the 
few times of fear which they knew, they could 
heartily respond to Coleridge's enthusiastic praise 
of the comfort of children :— Call not that man 
wretched who, whatever else he suffers as to 
pain inflicted, pleasure denied, has a child for 
whom he hopes and on whom he doats. Poverty 
may grind him to the dust, obscurity may cast 
its dark mantle over him, the 8ong of the gay 
may be far from his own dwelling, his face may 
be unknown to his neighbors, and his voice may 
be inadverted by those among whom he dwells— 
even pain may rack his joints, and sleep may flee 
from his pillow; but he has a gem which he 
would not part with for wealth defying compu- 
tation; for fame filling a world's ear, for the Jux:- 
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ury of the highest health, or for the sweetest' 
Sleep that ever 8at upon a mortal's eye. When- 
ever conyersation chanced to turn upon the af- 
fairs of the manor house, as was 8ometimes the 
cage, —William working there often as a carpen- 
ter, —they were satisfied, perfectly, with their 
condition, by contrasting the blessings of their 
healthy, happy and affectionate children, with 
the often distracted situation of the Roland fam- 
ily by the ill conduct of the sons and daughters— 
proud and vain abroad, and self-willed at home. 

A $ad calamity now befel our friends. A fire 
broke out in their little barn in a windy night, 
and ere discovered had communicated with the 
house, and the occupants were aroused from 
sleep amid flames. 'They, however, were able 
in safety to get out the children, and bear a few 
things, the most precious to them, away from 
the burning house; 'The neighbors were 800n 
as8embled, but it was impossible to stay the 
flames, and they could only with melancholy 
looks gaze on the wreck. | 

And how were our friends? Safely were 
Ruth and the children borne to a neighboring 
cottage, and William returned to s8ee his *© pleas- 
ant things laid waste.” How the fire originated 
none could tell, for William had the best reasons 
to believe it was not from carelessness on his 
part, as he had carried no lamp or fire near it for 
days: It was generally supposed that some -in- 
toxicated traveler had crept in there to sleep, 
with matches, or a segar lit. 

*Well, Ruth, this is 8ad enough,” s8aid Wil- 

liam, as he entered the house where his wife 
was. 
Yes, s8ad enough, but not s0 sad as it might 
be,” was her answer. * The children might have 
been—' she could go no farther, for the fearful 
imagination awoke feelings that choked her ut- 
terance. He knew well what. she meant, and, 
taking little William. into his lap, while young 
Ruth stood beside him, he said, © Thank, God fox 
what is spared.' | 

The good neyer want for aid in the time of 
distress, The whole neighborhood was in action 
to. deyvise measures to relieve the burnt out, and 
contributions of stock and money were generous- 
ly made on all sides to repair the damage. All 
his brother mechanics got relieved as much as 
possible from their engagements in order to help 
in the building, and early and late—yea, through 


work there. Meanwhile the females were ac- 


tive to do what they could for the relief of the 

beloved by all, and many a maiden who loved 

the former teacher, made great effort to show 

their gratitude and love for her kindness in 

other days. 'There seemed magic at work 80 

fast did the building arise, and the grounds as- 

sume their formey appearance. Joyous was the 

evening when © the house-warming' came. Mu-, 

8ic and gladness reigned over all, and peacefully 

and happily all would have ended, were it not 

for the intrusion of an intoxicated son of the 

'Squire, who was attracted from his road home 

by the merry sounds in the house. Wilkam, 

however, 800n removed this cause of disturbance, 

as he left and prevailed on the unfortunate to go 

with him home— William led him to the door of 
the manor house and returned. But as he turned 

to leave, his eye caught a glimpse of the peopled 

room, and he 8aw enough to tell him that therein 

was different mirth than in his own house; and 

O, he thought, how different .will be the intru- 

$10n |! 

Were I to follow the history of my friends to 

this day, I should but tell a common story of the 

good results of activity, directed by pure and 
generous purpose, and how a firm and cheerful 
faith in a kind providence serves to lessen the 
power of every affliction to grieve. Parental ex- 
ample and christian discipline, served to direct 
their children in the right and good path; and 
taught, as they were, to exert themselves, and to 
know that the most excellent fruits proceed from 
self-energy directed to a worthy object, they 
grew up in intelligence, moral worth, and use- 
fulness. They were blessed in their children. 
© 'These are our jewels!” they could emphatically 
Say, and never did they feel that they were poor. 


long moonlight eyenings—busy hands were at | 


Better to them was humble Rose Cottage, with 
its limited grounds, cheered by the © domesticated 
sunbeams'—their happy children, with a life of 
labor and economy, than the rich manor house 
with its extensive gardens and parks, and thou- 
sand means to spend life in luxury and ease, and 
its. domesticated s8torms—the undisciplined and 


gorrow-bringing children. B, 
Marblehead, Mass., 1840. 
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Tax hand of the diligent shall bear rule ; but 
the slothful shall be under tribute. . 


A faithſul man $hall abound with blessings. 
He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack. 


A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. 
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Pleasures of Religious Ass80ciation, 


Original. 


EcGyyT ! thou far famed land, my heart is now with thee, 

Amid thy ancient scenery my $pirit wanders free ; 

For now thy pomp and splendor as a dream have passed 
AWAay, 

Thy -castles strong, and storied domes, have yielded to 
decay. 


Thou art not now the fayored land thou wast in days of 
yore, 

When rich in curious works of art and tomes of ancient lore; 

Didst thou to science give its birth, and nurse with tender 
care 


The genius bold, that eaused thy sons to form 8yvch wonders 
rare ? 


Let me recline upon thy banks, thou fair, mysterious Nile, 
And with the merry boatman's eong the passing hour be- 
ile ; | 
Oh ! what deep, 8ecret power hast thou, —thou darkly rol- 
ling wave, 
That causes thee to overflow, and all around thee lave ! 


Ay, way a beauteous scene jz3 penciled now upon thy 
8hore, 


But the splendor has departed which thou hadst in days of 
yore ; 

Ay, Egypt! changes sad, methinks old time has wrought 
with thee, 

Still thou art blest, and beautiful, and dear to memory. 


QO'er rose-clad fields, thy lofty palms still lengthened shad- 
ows cast ; 

Thy pyramids remain unchanged—huge relics of the past : 

Ah! g wo F mighty Cheops, dost thou rear thy tower- 
ing head, 

To form a resting place for two of Egypt's royal dead ? 


Methinks F hear a voice, which whispers * all that are of 
earth, 
Must yield to earth again ! Thou hadst immortal birth ! 
Arise, mourn not for grandeur past, but let thy spirit plume 
Her wings for a more noble flight, —Weep not o'er Egypt's 
doom.” H. W. B. 
West Cambridge, Mass. 
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Pleasures of Religious Association. 


Original, 
Ix the last Repository I presented a few thoughts 
on the © Pleasures of Association.' 'They will 
now be followed by a few more on the pleasures 
of religous ass80ciation, 

Do we realize how precious s8uch pleasures are? 
Perhaps none can do 80 more than those who 
have been deprived of them, and have been bit- 
terly tortured with their opposites, -If we could 
imagine how keenly a thousand pangs afflict daily 
each s8ou! that has imbibed unholy and limited 
conceptions of the character of Him who has 
caused to exist, and has appointed the destiny of 
all human intelligences, we might know and 


dearly prize the inestimable pleagures of the re- 
ligion we fondly eherish, 


T remember when the Sabbath bells imparted 


— 


no clear and cheerful music to a heart then young, 
and, like all others, naturally unfriendly to sad- 
ness and gloom. The air was as ambient then 
as now ; and the notes that came from the pil- 
lared domes were as varied, and floated as chim- 
ingly through the vales, and over the hills, and 
died away as $0ftly in the distance. But why 
was not the heart cheered and enchanted with 
their 8weet melody ? Because the thoughts were 
carried within the fane, where men vividly de- 
picted the unavoidable burnings kindled for Kkin- 
dred beings in a world of endless 8orrow and 
anguish ; where the deep sadness of the father 
and the mother could be read by the inquiring 
eye, while they thought of the inevitable danger 
of their children being lost ; and where the looks 
of age told youth it was sinful fo 8gmile. 'The aw- 
fulness of the solemnity that reigned there could 
not be loved, but was dreaded as the place of fear- 
ful shadows and mysterious whisperings, which 
revealed to the young and gay an untimely end— 
a deplorable destiny. 'Thus the charms of music 
were destroyed, and the clear dulcet tones that 
came one after another made the mind tremble 
with fear, by that error which existed within. 

But we will not dwell now on the error for 
which we have 80 little sympathy. It is well at 
times to contrast its effects with the fruits of our 
faith, in order that we may duly appreciate the 
blessings conferred upon us, Letthis be my apo- 
logy for alluding to them at this time, and we will 
think of better things. 

We will think of the pleasures of religious as- 
Sociation. How does the church bells chime aft- 
fect the believer in God's illimitable and impartial 
grace ? His mind is elated with feelings unknown 
to those whose faith is narrower than his. The 
softest note of melody will arouse recollections of 
good joyfully received, and pleasures gratefully im- 
bibed, in the -courts which have become divinely 
beautiful to him. No 8ounds strike more 8weetly 


' on his ear than those which make him think of 


God, and man, and heaven, the final home of all, 
He rejoices to know that it is the truth only that 
gives music to the stir of the world, and harmony 
to floating 8ounds, when his thoughts are awak- 
ened by them. He knows that he is doubly paid 
for his pains in teaching his ehildren correct 
principles, while he beholds them filled with plea- 
surable emotions, and 8inging— | 


© We love the merry peal of bells, 
Of mop and Toy their music tells.” 


'The Universalist is not confined, howeyer, to 


what may direct his thoughts exclusively to the 
house of worshiip, and what is there received- 
He is everywhere and always reminded of the 
superior excellenee of his faith, and blessed with 
its pure and holy joys. He cannot look upon 
anything which exists around him, and be desti- 
tute of those feelings which lift man above the 
gros8ness of earth—the sensualities and thought- 
lessness of this nether world. A single blade of 
grass will give him thoughts free from vanity, 
and worthy to be aroused at any time to exert 
their heavenly influences within the heart, 'The 
plant that grows on the wayside attracts his eye, 
and is viewed as legibly displaying infinite good- 
ness, as well as the grain, vegetables and fruit 
which grow for the sustenance of man and beast, 
and the flowers whose variegated forms beautify 
the earth, and whose fragrance fills and 8weetens 
the atmosphere. He may, it 1s true, occasionally 
observe the poisonous shrubs of the marshy low- 
lands, and the ivy twining itself around the seclud- 
ed maple or aspen; but he is not inclined, because 
of the dog wood and dreaded vine, to mistrust 
the benevolence of Deity. He is conscious that 
they are useful, and that their existence heightens 
his esteem for the excellent and good—for every 
thing of a different nature with which the earth; 
80 blessed with the rains and sunshine of heaven, 
is always teeming and clothed, as with a garment 
of beauty and loveliness, He may observe, too, 
the volcano, pouring out its burning lava, and 
overwhelming and destroying.- fair, luxuriant and 
flourishing fields, and burying the populous city 
with its pompous and costly magnificence as the 
Surging billows of the night storm roll over and 
hide for eyer from the view of mortal eye the 
proud barque of the mariner ; yet he deems the 
discord of its rumbling, harmony not compre- 


hended, and its destruction, © universal good.” He | 


concelives the mountains which emit everlastingly 
their clouds of smoke, red flames, and heated 
rocks from their sulphurous -depths, have been 


rightly termed * safety valves,” which prevent the 


earth's internal fires from bursting its strong 
holds, and scattering its parts into atoms ; and is 
persuaded, thongh much is mysterious, that the 
Creator is infinitely wise, powerful and good, and 
will shape aright the end of every thing. Some 
undoubtedly look on 8uch seeming evils, and 
think of a vengeful Deity who is manifesting the 
terror of his wrath, and have pictured before them 
the dark-and heated caverns of an endless Infer- 


num ; but his vision is not blind to what infinite 
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love has made bright, nor are his religious ass0- 
ciations calculated to draw his mind 80 far into 
the mist, as to make it dream of phantoms, * airy 
nothings,, and theh conceive them real, and 
give them a © local habitation and a name.” His 
religious as8ociatiohs create nothing but plea- 
8UTCS, 

Having thus displayed how a Universalist is 
blessed with peculiar favours, it is a thought 
worthy to be remembered, that we should use all 
laudable means to induce the deluded of earth's 
children to learn of Him whose truths alone make 
free the mind, and open to its vision no gloomy 
Shadows and ceaseles pains, but brightness, holi- 
ness and eternal felicity. Do we have no pity— 
no compassion for those who tremble at a sound, 
because of its unhallowed associations ? Do we 
not desire to speak words of reason and consola- 
tion to'the thousands who are made miserable by 
merely fixing the eye upon a flame as minute as 
that of the lamp, and caleulating the amount of its 
heat, and associating it with some fabulous world 
of fire ? Sych a desire springs from benevolence. 
This is the spirit we should manifest. We must 
persuade men to look upon the works of nature 
in the same light that we do—bid them obtain a 
knowledge of the doctrine we profess, and thus 
be free from evil imaginations. - I would that all 
could read what is plainly written on everything 
we behold, and as happily address themselves to 
each object which may attract their notice and 
consideration, as did Campbell to the glittering 
spanglets in the 8ky. Is not man happy, although 
wandering in the shades of night, when he can 
look toward heaven and feelingly say— 


« Fair stars ! are not your beings pure ? 

Can sin, can death your worlds obscure ? 

Else why $0 8well the thoughts at your 
Aspect above ? 

Ye must be Heavens that make us sure 
Of heavenly love ! 

And in your harmony sublime 

I read the doom of distant time ! 

That man's regenerate soul from crime 
Shall yet be drawn, 

And reason on his mortal clime 
Immortal dawn.” 


Far better is it to have thoughts like these 
concerning the stars of heaven, than to heed and 
be bewildered by the wild fancies of Astrology, 
or to dream of an eternal and starless night. And 
when we look upon our earth, it is best for us to 
think that it is made beautiſul and lovely by di- 
vine influences alone. 


« What's hallow'd ground ? Tis what gives birth 
To 8acred thoughts in souls of worth !— 


Peace ! Independence ! Truth ! go forth 
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Consolations for Bereavement und Blindness. 


Earth's compass'd round ; 
And your high priesthood shall make earth 
All hallow'd ground, © 
Peace ! Independence ! 'Truth ! The mind that 
posses8es peace, is free—that comprehends and 
is guided by the dictates of truth, is truly blest. 
It is the recipient of pleasures which never visit 
the bosom wherein wild tumults are raging—the 
abject slave of degraded ignorance. It is ever 
 feasting on the pleasures of religious association. 


H. C. L-. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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The Rain. 


Original. 


How I love to hear the patting rain 
As it strikes against the glass, 

And to see it dance, like fairy sprites, 
On the broad and wavy grass. 

How I love to watch it swell the brooks, 
As it s8wifter makes their course ; 

And I think, as I hear it through the trees, 
With loud laughter it is hoarse. 


A right merry thing I'm sure the rain 
In this spring time day must be, 

As it sports with buds and blossoms bright 
On the smiling plant and tree, 

And moistens the throat of the thirsty earth, 
And strengthens the weary breast, 

That has heaved with the mighty heart within, 
To make sower and eater blest. 


Fm sure that the flowers all welcome too 
The warm and the pleasant rain; 

And the way they'll lift their heads next day, 
Will tell as a thankful strain, 

How merry they were, with heads bowed down, 
As the lords went scowling past, 

And their petals shook with laughter then 
At the rueful looks they cast. 


And the singing birds will all give thanks, 
And the streams join in the lay, 

The rivers play the bass of the song, 
For the visit of to-day. 

Then 8till dance away, warn, lively rain ! 
A patting against the glass ! 

You've music now in your rustic way, 
And blessings art bringing fast ! 
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Consolations for Bereavement and 
Blindness. 


A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE TO A FRIEND. 
| Original. 
Bn. E.—Youss of Dec. 24th was duly received, 
and I- improve the earliest opportunity to pen a 
few lines in reply. 'The many pleasant hours 
8pent in your family, will ever be cherished 
among the fonder remembrances of my early min- 
istry. I hope you may not, finally, lose the use 
of your remaining eye. Yet, should your gloom- 


INE —C— 
iest apprehensions be realized, I think, by the ex- 
ercise of ordinary fortitude, your lot will be found 
much more endurable than you now imagine. 
The present suspense, I doubt not, is more per- 
plexing and unhappy, than will be the anticipated 
reality, should it come. - 'The blind, in general, I 
believe, are proverbially cheerful. 'The prospect 
of a total 16ss of. sight, is, indeed, melancholy. 
Yet, if I mistake not, the happiness which we 
are privileged to enjoy, does not consist, wholly, 
nor principally, in the pleasures of s8ense. Are 
there not intellectual and moral enjoyments which 
far surpass those derived from the exercise of the 
senses ? 'True, the senses are a medium through 
which we receive materials for reflection. Yet 
when deprived of any one of these senses, we 
can usually. employ the s8ense of some friend to 
8upply, in part, the deficiency. | 

In order to quiet your present gloomy fore- 
bodings, let me entreat you to contrast your situa- 
tion, not with what it was, but with what it might 
be ; not with the condition of the more fortunate, 
but with that of the more unfortunate. You have 
lost a cherished and only daughter, and appre- 
hend the loss of one of the most valuable of the 
physical faculties. 'These are, indeed, calamities, 
which claim the deepest 8&ympathy. Yet your 
loss might still be more than doubled, You have 


other children and other senses yet remaining. 


'These might be taken from you. And you might 
lose a friend till nearer than the departed. Let 
me then entreat you, dear brother, to count over 


what Providence has spared you, rather than what 


has been taken from'you ; and say, in the spirit 
of reconciliation, © The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” © Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
him.” . 
Persons have often been deprived of sight, and 
| other faculties, by disease, and left friendless and 
pennyless ; and have till been happy, through the 
influence of religion. Reflect, for a moment, 
how much worse is such a condition, physically, 
than yours, who have till kind friends, a home, 
and competence. Do not, I beseech you, indulge 
in ingratitude or repining, Iest He who *« doth 
not afflict willingly” but for our profit, bear away 
till-other comforts, in order to bend the spirit 
with that humility and resignation, 80 necessary 
for its own composure. Listen attentively to 
the story of Job, from some friend who can read 
for you. | Banish repining and cultivate devotion, 


| and there may be yet in store for you, better days 
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and calmer emotions than you have ever before 
enjoyed. You haye a mind well stored with ma- 
terials for reflection from former reading and ob- 
servation. When the sight fails, although we no 
longer derive pleasure from the -exercise of the 
perceptive powers, the reflective faculties be- 
come s8tronger. Former scenes and thoughts and 
images are recalled and retained, till they as8ume 
more than original distinctness. Objects and 
events 80 minute as long since to have been for- 
gotten, reappear ; and the mind is filled, from the 
storehouse of memory, with pleasing and vivid 
reminiscences. Hence the magic power of Homer 
and Milton thoge master spirits of poetry, both of 


pleasures often increased, by the loss of sensual 
enjoyments, but our moral enjoyments are height- 
ened. And this is the highest species of enjoy- 
ment of which we are 8usceptible. 'The blind 


that F have any better means of light upon this 
subject than yourself. 'To my own mind, indeed 
this subject is cloudless. Yet I fear my inability 
to render it $80 satisfactory to yours. I will, how- 
ever, present a few considerations. Your daugh- 
ter, it appears, notwithstanding her sufferings, 
was happy. She saw, I presume, no disecrepaney 


| between the beneyolence of Deity and her own 


afflictions. 'Though upon a bed of bodily pain, 
she probably enjoyed more in mind, than when in 
health. 'The greater the pain of body, the higher, 
frequently, are the triumphs of the soul, during 
the short intervals of quiet ; for as earth recedes, 


| heaven draws nearer. 
whom were blind, Not only are intellectual 


C. doubtless realized, in all her sufferings, that 
God was good, He tempered the wind to the 
s$horn lamb. And if your children love you, and 
think you kind, notwithstanding- the chastise- 


| ments you sometimes inflict, who shall fault your 
are released from the intrusion of external objects | paternal government or deny your affection for 


on the mind, which engross and draw it earth- || ygur family ? Another consideration, Had she 
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ward. 'They can therefore cultivate more 8uc- 
cessfully, a 8piritual frame, and attain to a purer 
communion with Deity. Though the,* windows of 
the soul' are curtained from the light of day, the 
veil 1s lifted which hid the light divine. And 
the mind may become a miniature of that hea- 
venly city, which ©* had no need of the s8un nei- 


ther of the moon to 8hine in it ; for the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 


thereof.” Cultivate. these spiritual pleasures, my 
afflicted friend, and your loss of sight may yet be 
moral gain. b 

I now come to speak more particularly of your 
bereavement. C— was indeed an amiable girl. 
Though differing from her in faith, at least in 
proſession, yet I never seemed to realize this dif- 
ference, when in her presence. While sharing 
the hospitalities of your fireside, before your evil 
days came, and often when my own ill health 
rendered me the object. of your 8ympathies, no 
member of the family more solicitously studied 
or more cheerfully ministered to my comfort. 
Mrs. B. from a very brief acquaintance, became 
much interested in her, and has preserved a little 
keepsake, in C.'s hand writing. 


You remark upon her resigned and happy frame | 


of mind, from which you derive much consola- 
tion. You also 8peak of her intense and pro- 
tracted 8ufferings, which you find it difficult to 
reconcile with divine goodness, and ask for light 
upon the 8ubject. I am aware that this is a point 


which has perplexed many minds ; nor do I feel 
Vor, IX. 7 


died 8uddenly and without pain, would you not, 
in the midst of your other afftictions, have felt the 
bereavement more deeply. It may have been in 


| mercy to you that she was suffered to linger. She 


may have been spared through protracted suffer- 


| ings- and allowed to exhibit the power of chris- 
tian resignation, for the benefit of her father, for 


whom Providence may have had in tore, afflic- 
tions, which, without the aid of such example, he 
was unprepared to endure. I trust the example 
will not be lost. Thus far in relation to her case, 
in particular. I will now speak of human svuffering, 
in general, as viewed in connection with divine 
goodness. Death is a means of entering unmixed 
and ever increasing felicity. Its pangs, however 
severe and protracted, are light and short, in com- 
parison with the bliss and duration of eternity. 
We do not impute cruelty to the 8urgeon who 
amputates a limb ; because, by a moment's pain, 
he relieves the cause of pain, and confers a life of 
ease. Why then to Deity ? 'Fhe pains of death 
bear till less proportion to the amount of good 
they bring. And if we do not view the pangs of 
dissolution through the magnifying lens of affec- 
tion, and the blessings of immortality through the 
diminishing and opaque glass of doubt, we shall 
be reconciled. How reasoned Paul upon this 
8ubject ? * For our light affliction, which is but 


for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 


ing and eternal weight of glory.” 
But perhaps you will argue that could the sur- 
geon give relief without the amputation, the in- 
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fliction of the pain would be cruelty.—That God 
is omniscient and could confer unmixed felicity. 
To this I answer that to created and progressive 
beings, happiness depends upon contrast and pro- 
gres8ion. 
raptureless existence, would be unfitted to our 
wants, and undesirable. We might as well be 
vegetables or stones. In order that our enjoy- 
ments be ever fresh and palatable - we need the 
enlivening power of contrast. 
the benefit of this prineiple of contrast, in a future 
being, limitarian theology makes misery per- 
petual,, and salvation partial. Universalism in- 
volves a wiser and more beneficent plan of divine 
government, by making the contrast to depend on 
retrospection. According to this system, our en- 
joyments in eternity are to be enlivened "by the 
memory of our own former sufferings, instead of 
the view of the endless misery of other intelli- 
gences. May we not then infer, that the greater 
our sufferings here, the sweeter will be the joys of 
futurity, because of the stronger contrast. Andif 
s0, then indeed do * our light afflictions, which 
are but for a moment, work for us, a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. 


The sea-worn voyager 8teps on land, 
The storms and perils o'er, 
He grasps again the welcome hand, 
And never seemed before, 
So green the earth, the air s0 bland, 
pon his native shore. 


$0 dies away time's chilling blast, 
When life has spent its s8and, 
So, when the waves of death are past, 
And on that shore we stand, 
The soul shall find sweet rest at last 
In heaven, its native land. "9" 6 
Nashuag. 


—_—_— 


Instruction of the Blind. 


Original. 


Our readers are generally aware that there is at | 


South Boston an. institution for the instruction of 
that portion of our fellow beings whom the Crea- 
tor has denied the power of sight—not only for 
those who have been born without that important 
sense, but those also who may have been de- 
prived of s8ight by casualty or disease. Through 
the benevolent aid of several philanthropic gen- 
tlemen, the Institution has been placed on a per- 
manent basis, and has been supplied with teach- 
ers and officers of great tact and ability, and of the 
most prudent and humane character, 80 that not 
only do the pupils progress rapidly in their stu- 
2 but comfort both of body and mind is insured 
em. 


A monotonous round of pangless and 


In order to derive | 


”_— 
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Perhaps” there are no benevolent enterprises 
that deserve greater encouragement than that 
which, to speak figuratively, opens the eyes of 
the blind. But this is not all; for the dumb are 
made to speak and the- deaf are enabled to 'hold 
s0cial communion with their fellows. 

'There is, at the Institution, a most interesting 
case, of a little girl by the name of Laura Bridg- 
man. She was born deaf and blind, and without 
the 8ense of smell. Even her taste is imperfect ; 
and, therefore, she possesses the sense of feeling 
only, in perfection. 'This may, indeed, be Te- 
garded, as a remarkable instance of human depri- 
vation. We often hear of persons who are blind. 
We also hear of those who are deaf, and who are 
consequently dumb. - But here is one who has 
held no intercourse with the world save by feel- 
ing, and an imperfect taste. What then would be 
expected of her ? Could she beexpected to pos- 
888 ideas, or should we suppose her existence 
would be like that of an irrational creature ? 
Those who 8ay we only derive our ideas through 
our senses, ought to expect nothing from her that 
bears a resemblance to intellect. Yet this little 
being has been taught to speak—to express her 
wants, her feelings, her sympathies. It is a mat- 
ter of s8urprise that a person possessed of sight, 
but born deaf and dumb, should ever learn to ar- 
ticulate words, yet it has been, to some degree, 
accounted for, by the fact that such an one niay 
watch the motions of the lips and imitate others 
in pronouncing. . Here, however, there is no 8uch 
aid. Perpetual darkness s8its upon those lids ; 
the ears are stopped for ever ; and the fragrance 
of Araby would be wasted upon her who canhot 


| distinguish between the pleasantest perfume and 


the most nauseating effluvia. Yet this little girl 
is affectionately devoted to parents, whom sbe 
can never see, and whose kind: accents never 
800thed her heart. No interchange of thought 
could pass between them. Yet 8he knew 
them, and knew that they loved her. By no 
means could she express her tenderness, but by 
embraces and kisses. -'The beast of the field and 
the bird of the air could express their attachment 
in the same way, but they could sce their compa- 
nions. What then was the 8urprise and wonder- 
ing joy of this little creature when taught to 


| write, and informed that by this means she could 


hold intercourse with her mother, and convey her 
thoughts and impressions to her while at ever $0 
great a distance. How this could be conveyed 


to the mind of Laura may be a matter of specula- 
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tion among thoge who are uninformed with res- 
pect to the manner of conveying instruetion at 


the Institution ; but it was conveyed to her mind, || 


and her joy was unbounded. Without any s8ug- 
gestion from her teachers, she has already written 
a letter to her mother, expressive of her feelings 
and desires. Tt is lithographed by the directors, 
and the hand-writing is much more legible than 


| that of many persons who have written a great 


deal. I will not compare it with the chirography 
of John Neal, as the latter is notoriously bad, 
while the former is perfectly distinct. 

In a former age, the achievements of this val- 
uable institution would have been deemed abso- 
lutely miraculous ; and if we were inclined to be 


superstitious, we might deem the instruction re- 


ceived by Laura, and her wonderful improvement 
something more than natural. 'The application of 
art to 80 humane a purpose speaks volumes in fa- 
vor of the spirit of the age ; and certainly human 
ingenuity could not be exercised with more 
laudable designs, than that of illuminating the be- 
nighted mind, and, as far as possible, depriving 
misfortune of its sting. We discoyer, by these 
experiments, that the human 8oul is endued with 
intellect, and capable of progressive improvement, 
though locked in a casket of clay, imperfect and 
deyoid of the natural means of imparting its 
ideas. Many of the inmates of the institution 
have exhibited much natural ability, all of which 
must have remained for ever hidden and unknown, 
had not the hand of genius and humanity un- 
barred the gates of their intellectual prison, and 
given a tongue to their imaginings. 

To those who have enough and to spare of the 
good things of life, this Institution pleads loudly, 
and if they would lay up treasure in Heaven, we 
know of no way in which they could do it more 
advantageously than by aiding in the elevation of 
those to whom nature has been unpropitious. 
'The condition of the blind is particularly unfortu- 
nate, and none have more claim on our sympathy. 
The Savior appears to - have been peculiarly 
kind to those who s8uffered under. this infirmity, 
and gurely it is not an unwelcome reflection that 
while obviating, as far as we can, the difficulties 
under which they labor, that we are treading in 
the footsteps of him who * opened the eyes of 
the blind,' and doing all that mortals can do to 
effect the same deliverance. 


—_——_ 


A TRUE witness delivereth souls. 


To Jane. 


Original. 


Wren wrapt in thought, fond fancy deemin 
That back returned are childhood's Gs, 

Through memory's mine a soft light gleaming, 
Revealed one of its richest treasures. 


That gem's pure ray woke depths of feeling, 
Which in my heart had slumbered ever ; 

"Twas friendship's influence o'er me stealing,— 
O may it cease to cheer me never. 


Thou art the gem,—whose ray's a blessing— 
In happy school days prized by me ; 

Its worth my heart is still confessing, 
Though those glad days no more can be. 


If time, who oft is quite unfeeling, 
Had x Ye estrangement in Ks track, 
Well might I mourn his ruthless dealing, 
And wish my early girlhood back. 


Though from thee long I have been dwelling, 
Not all apart from thee I've dwelt ; 

Thought's magie power within me swelling, 
Has formed a spell ; and I have felt 


That till thine eyes were on me beaming 
And their meek glance I've gazed upon ; 
And soothing tones, *mid 8orrow's dreaming, 
Were o'er my sadden'd spirit thrown. S. F.8, 


Charlestown, Mass. 


Sociality3 
THE STUDY AND GRACE. 
Original. 
*WerLr, well, Elsie, there's no use in taking 0 
80 about it.” | 


The s0bbing girl essayed a reply—an apology 
for her tears, but emotion choked her utterance, 


| and she buried her face in her mother's lap, who 


laid one hand tenderly on her waist, and with the 
other gathered the floating curls together, while 
the tears of deep and true sympathy moistened 
her eyes at the exhibition of such mute and bit- 
ter sorrow. She strove to _ comfort the weeping 
girl, and her tones entered with the magic of love, 
that can s8ooth pain-and, calm the agitated mind. 
Elsie looked up ; her eyes, as violets full of dew, 
glistened as they met the warm smile of her mo- 
ther, and as the sun will sometimes congeal the 
dew, s0 8tood the pearly tears in their azure cups, 
radiant and beautiful. 

Elsie Layton was now of that age which the 
poet described, when he 8aid of his heroine, that 


she was 


« Not quite a flower, yet not a bud,” 


She had ever been a light and good hearted crea- 
| ture ; her mind as free from designing mischief as 
her smiles were from shadows, or her voice from 
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harshness ; and as she had been she was now, 
save that her vivacity of feeling was not 80 vola- 
tile as in the past, being sobered down in some 
degree, by that undefinable grace—for a grace it 
is—arising from the presence of deep thought, 
and attention ever awake to a consideration of 
life's serious duties. But her vivacity of feeling 
and light heartedness were manifested freely and 
clearly only to the near few—the home circle, as 
the sweet and glad waters of many a spring are 
seen and felt only by the brookside flowers. And 
how many are there around us like -her ? 'DTheir 
hearts are full of feeling ; their every thought can 
claim kindred with social love, and they delight 
in nothing 80 much as to see in the animated 
countenance the pulses of warm and generous 
feeling. And yet they are deemed as cold and 
stern by too many, when they mingle in society, 
and some will even venture to think them proud 
and haughty. Why is this? Why is it that the 
music of the soul cannot be uttered, and the clear 
waters .of the brook bound. above. the veiling 
flowers and grass, and let their beauty, freshness 
and vigor be seen by the human eye ? 'The phi- 


losophy .of this common phenomenon in society 
can be found and found only in the answer—why 
the artist cannot work out on the canvass, or in 
the marble, the full beauty mirrored in his 80ul ; 


or why the poet cannot sing as he can feel, or 
describe as he can imagine. Expression cannot 
fully be found for feeling, and those who feel most 
intensely find the most difficulty to give utter- 
ance thereto. What a glory heaven promiges in 
the thought that there we shall know and be 
known—the mystic sense will be given whereby 
heart can read heart, and sympathy Shall be an 
universal language. 


'The reader has, doubtless imagined ere this, the 
reas0n of Elgie's tears and 8orrow, While her 
heart was full of affection and sympathy, $he had 
been deemed proud and haughty—unsocial, But 
unsocial she knew she was, 80 far as the outer 
Jife was concerned, and tears, many and bitter 
tears, had she $hed that she conld not throw 
aside restraint, and mingle freely in the socialities 
of friendly intercourse. Her deep grief at the 
time our sketch opens, was caused by a misin- 
terpretation of her conduct, and where she truly 
and heartily admired and loved, she was re- 
garded as cherishing coldness and as being -re- 
pulsive. She had opened her heart to her 


mother, and maternal love and wisdom sought 
to 800th. 


* Dear Rane, you know people will judge from 
appearances. 

« 80 they will—but I should think- that they 
might think a little of the heart. 

© 8o they do—and regard the actions and looks 
as indicating the character of the heart. 

* Well I-can't say but that they should, and I 
should be 8ad indeed to think that my - actions 
and looks ever justified the opinion that I am 
unsocial.” 

© We can't see ourselves, Elsie, and could we, 
we $hould not judge as others do, as our will 
would always bias our judgment.” 


* And should we not always take the will for 
the deed ? I know no other generous rule of 
judgment. | 

© We should—but the difficulty, my dear, 1s to 
know what the will of another really is. 'Too 
many rest contented with having a good will—a 
good meaning—in all their conduct, but are not 
careful to let the light of that goodness shine out 
to the view of others. 


© 'Then I suppose I must conclude that I am 
wanting in the application of your last remark ? 

© Yes, Elsie, it is 80. I know your heart—I 
know you would never slight any one, or cherish 
unsocial feelings ; but you have not cultivated 
the expressjon of that affection, and when you 
are in company, you often scarce say anything 
more than yes, or no, in answer to others.” 

© I know it—I know it, mother | These ques- 
tions thus asked, set me a thinking —]1 admire the 
beautiful turn of a thought expressed—the pleas- 


antness of a 8mile or look, and my heart feasts in 
luxury, and this makes me silent.” 


* But do you not know. that you shoald add 


| your mite to make others glad? If all kept 


thought to themselves, you would not be thus 
entertained, 

* But how can I keep from thinking ?” 

© I do not want you to keep from thinking, but 
to think for others as well as for yourself. It is 
for no uge that an artist. paints, or & poet com- 
poses, if he does it all mentally, and keeps } 
there,” 


* But what ifthe one can't paint, or the other 
write, for the eye of others ? 
Your idea there, Elsie, will not apply as you 


would wish to have it—you can both paint and 
write—you have a good power of utterance, and 
your readiness now proves it.” 


I >dwpit my $0Pphistry, but as to my power of 


® 
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utterance, I think'you are at fault ; for now that 
I am conversing with you I feel free and the heart 
speaks out,” | 

« Well, Elsie, let the heart always peak out. 

© But it wont.” | 

« 'Then make it. 

© How can [I 

«* By not waiting to form and fashion every word 
that is to help clothe the idea to be uttered, but 
be content with the simplicity of the language of 
the moment.” | ; 

* Simple dresses will do for some, but there 
are critics abroad,” 

* You don't dress for critics do you 7 

* No, no ! but you know we must be careful 
when we go abroad not to excite remark by any 
8ingularity or oddness of appearance.' 

* Care 8hould certainly be taken ; but the 
oyer anxiousness of some makes their precision 
mark them as singular, and they excite as much 
remark as those who dress oddly.” 

* But we must be precise in conversation, or 
we may be misunderstood and wound where we 
meant to bless.” 

* 'True, Elsie ; but there are many kinds of 
precision. 'Take dress again to illustrate the 
matter we are discussing. Your good taste dic- 
tates, without any effort of the mind, what is 
proper, and you are always neat, and your dress 
always conforms to. your figure and the season or 
time ; 80 words—the dress of thought—will al- 
ways be in good taste when a generous and kind 
nature 1s always the dresser.” 

* Thank you, mother, for the compliment, 
laughingly replied Elsie, © You would have me 
fit the word-clothing of ideas without fear of 
giving offence as I dress ? 

* Certainly. 'There can be no ease or grace 
without it. You remember what you admired the 
other day in the article you read on courtesy ? 

O yes ! for I 8uppoge you refer to what was 
821d of the truly _ courteous lady, who in her 
actions 1 | 


* Shew no part of study but the grace.” 
* Yes, and you remember also that we con- 


versed on the study of courtesy as a new science 
or art, and thought it might be very useful and 


. 2 Elsie's mother's remark here reminds us of s0me most 
Judicious observations of Miss Sedgwick, in her* Means and 
Ends* on the want of courtesy in American females, and 
”_ feel that we must quote them—may they do good. She 
8 t— 

5 What do I mean by ecourtesy, and how is the want of it 
Shown, do you ask? A few winters since, a well bred 


what was the French authors' deffinition of a gen- 


tleman you praised 80 much 7 


*I will see.' Elie rose and took down from 
her library s8helves her scrap book, and after a 
moment read : © A true gentleman is one who has 
reflected deeply upon all the obligations that be- 
long to his station, and applied himself ardently 
to fulfil them with grace.” 

* Here, Elsie, you see grace is made, as in the 
other case, to depend on study and application. 
Reflect deeply on the benefits of society and the 
obligations that grow out of them, and you will 
feel that every social gathering, few or many, is 
but a 8maller or greater Pic Nic Party, and each 
$hould be generous towards the comfort and 
pleasure of the whole.” 

* A happy idea, mother! animatingly exclaim- 
ed Elsie.' <«TI love Pic Nics, and TI] see if I can't 
be generous.” | 

Just then they heard the clock strike the hour 
for tea, and while they gathered the various need- 
fulls or luxuries for the evening repast, Elsie 
thought of the character of the true Pic Nic, and 
She determined that she would, hereafter, not 


village inn, for the purpose of learning the English language. 
To facilitate its acquisition, he generally preferred remain- 
ing in the receiving room of the tavern, where travellers 
were passing in and out. His writing table was placed be- 
fore the fire. When the women came shivering in from a 
long dreary drive in the stage coach, he moved his table to 
the coldest corner of the room, mended the fire, drew chairs 
near it, and if they brought in ſoot stoves or blocks, he found 
the best place to heat them. He then returned to his own 
uncomfortable seat, and pursued his writing or reading. 

The women profited by his civilities, without appearing 
to notice them. During the whole winter he never re- 
ceived one word of acknowledgment—not one © Thank you, 
sir,” or, © You are very kind, sir,* or, what would have 
seemed inevitable, * Pray, don't take that cold seat, sir.” 
What was the polished stranger's inference ? Certainly, 
that the Americans were a most discourteous, if not a cold 
hearted people. 

Cold-hearted we are not. These women were probably 
generally impressed with the young man's attentions ; one 
of them, I knew in relating her travelling experience at 


her own fire-side at night, said, she © never should forget a 

oung man at the tavern in S——. She thought she should 
Les died with the cold before she got there; and when 
she went in, he moved away from the fire, ang gar her the 
rocking-chair—hung her cloak over the back of another, and 
warmed her block for her, and did every thing just as if he 
had been her own s0n !' And yet this good woman had not 
indicated in her manners to the young man that she even 
8aw him. Here there was no expressionof the real feeling, 
no courtesy. 

I have often seen men in steam-boats, in stage coaches, 
in churches, and other public meetings, rise and give their 
Seats to women, and the women seat themselves quietly, 
without a look or word of acknowledgment. And 80 with a 
thousand other attentions which are rendered, and are re- 
ceived without any return. Avoid such discourtesy, my 
young friends—it is not only displeasing. but unjust. We 
actually owe some return for such civilities, and a courteous 
acceptance is, in most cases, the only one that can be made. 
These little chance courtesies are 8miles on the face of 
manners, and smiles are like 8unshine ; we can scarcely 


young foreigner came to the jnterjor, and took lodgings at a 
» 


] have too much of either.” 
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only make an expression of her sympathy by ope-| 


cimens of her cookery and collection of flowers, 
but by interchange of thought and feeling, when a 
call was made to the sylvan feast. Not in vain 
was that determination, and many can bear wit- 
ness that she is now one of the most welcome to 
the mental Pic Nic parties of the 8summer after- 
noon, or winter eyening. B. 


Science and Religion. 


Original. 


IT was Jong ago known that pretenders to science 
would endeavor to shake the faith of christian 
believers. Yet ever and anon there starts up 
gome wiseacre who has discovered that chris- 
tianity is all an imposture, and the Scriptures 
clumsy fabrications. He talks and he writes, he 
lectures. and he argues, and at length persuades 
himself that his own existence is all a fable. I 
have geen one or two persons who denied their 
own existence, and who could logically prove 
their own nonentity. Such lamentable conchu- 
$10ns ought to serve as a warning against modern 
philosophy, since they prove that when the plain 
truths of religion are set aside, there is no absur- 
_ dity into which men may not run. If pursving 
the 8ame course of thought which has led them 
to cast revelation aside, they arrive to s8uch re- 
sults, we may conclude that their whole train of 
reasoning is false. | | 

 'These enemies of Revelation brought their 
energies to bear, during the last century, against 
the Bible, and really supposed that they had got 
hold of something new. They supposed that the 
apostles and ancient believers were men of infe- 
rior understanding, of superstitious temperament ; 
who through ignorance and infatuation, would 
believe old wives fables and tales of wonder, and 
who lived in an age that had not been illumina- 
ted with the lights of science. They imagined 
that the first christians had no conception of the 
power of philosophy, which in a future age would 
80 easily demolish the fabric which they had ta- 
ken 80 much pains in rearing. 

They forgot that men were till men, in what- 
ever age they lived, that there were objectors 
and eavillers in the days of the apostles, and that 
philosophy was in vogue before the Savior came 
into the world. $80 far from being ignorant of 
. the arguments which scientific men would bring 
against the Bible, and against revelation, the sa- 
ered writers had long ago declared that man by 


wisdom could not find out God. St. Paul had 
warned the church particularly against the dispu- 
tations and cunning questions arising from scien- 
tific speculations. He writes to Timothy: © O 


% 


Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy 


trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and 
oppositions of science falsely 80 called, which 
Some proſessing have erred concerning the faith.” 


Does this appear as if Paul was laboring—poor 
honest 8impleton—to build up a religion, accord- 
ing to the best of his knowledge, and ignorant 
that when science had made her important dis- 


coveries, his theories would fall before her light, 


and become buried up together-with the rubbish 
of an ignorant and superstitious age ? 

So far from that, we have, in Paul's epistles, 
ample evidence that he was perfectly acquainted 
with these philosophers, and that he knew men 
of 8cience could raise objections to the gospel. 
The same objections may not have been brought 
forward in the days of the apostles, which' are 
brought forward now ; but it is not possible that 
the arguments of those unbelievers were quite as 
strong as the cavils which we have heard from 
modern philosophers ? Christianity was then 
new ; it had not gathered the strength of many 
centuries; its effects upon mankind had not been 
sgeen—the halo of glory with which it has smce 
gurrounded millions of death-beds, the fatal result 
of unbelief, and the immorality of those who re- 
ject the truth—all these had not been repeated, 
oyer and over, as they have since been. - Yet 
christianity was strong in its infancy. Josephus 
studiously avoids saying anything about it ; and 
other writers do the same. Fierce opposition 
was waged against it; all that sarcagm, philoso- 
phy, and the 8word could do, was done to stran- 
gle it in its infancy. If men knew less than they 
know now, of course the christians were as igno- 
rant as others, and the opposition which they 
encountered from the philosophers of those days, 
must have been proportionably difficult to con- 
tend with. But the immense odds that they 
struggled against, must have been counterbalan- 
ced by something more than the wits of a few 
fighermen. Hence we. find that those who were 
not christians were decidedly unbeheyers, 'Those 
who loved not the truth hated it; and those who 
did love and embrace it, were willing to die for it. 


| Whoever was convinced of the truth, was con- 


vinced by such evidence as could not be gain- 
s$ayed. They were convinced by 8uch powerful 
and miraculous means as defied incredulity, ex- 
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cept ding the heart was absolutely depraved 
and steeled against everything of a holy charac- 
ter. Such ' was the lamentable condition of the 
Jews; and hence the terrible judgments that be- 
fel that people. Now the first christiahs were 
fully aware that men might open the budget of 
arguments derived from science; and the infidels 
of the last century. attempted nothing new when 
they thought by their discoveries to prove Moses 
a deceiver and christianity a delusion. 'The fact 
that they have failed in their attempt, speaks 
much in fayor of christianity. It was'to be ex- 
pected that if the apostles were imposing a false 
religion upon the public, they would blunder into 
a thousand errors, which the discoveries of later 
times would have exposed. But we find nothing 
of this nature. The Bible contains nothing 
which compromises the teachings of enlightened 
science : but every complete discovery goes to 
establish the truth of scriptural history, and vin- 
dicates the authenticity of revelation. But par- 
tial discovery has not this effect. Truth is al- 
ways consistent with itself; and therefore, when 
half the truth is discovered, by men of scientific 
research, it cannot tally with scripture. It is not 
till farther research has unveiled the whole, that 
wisdom becomes justified of her children. 


But, as it is not always possible to come at the 
whole truth at once, during the investigations of 
natural science, and as, in the mean time, doubts 
may arise calculated to shake our faith, the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles advises Timothy rather to 
mind the pure teachings of revelation, than to 
wander for proofs into the uncertain realms of 
worldly science. 'There were some of whom Peter 
Spoke, that were always learning, and never 
coming at the truth; because as fast as they had 
surmounted one objection, another would present 
itself; 80 that while actually gaining new knowl- 
edge and conquering difficulties, they were as 
often rushing into them, and never became set- 
tled and grounded in the truth. Such must al- 
ways be the case with those who seek religious 
knowledge in the 8ame way as they would seek 
for worldly wisdom. * If any man will do my 
will, 8ays Christ, © he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” 

Modern infidelity has endeavored by means of 
ancient hieroglyphics, Egyptian relics, and the 
pretended history of Chinese astronomy, to over- 
throw the. authenticity of the scriptures, and es- 
pecially the Mosaie account of the creation. This 
has aroused the energies of christian philoso- 


phers, who have pursued their investigations in 
the same line, and with triumphant suceess ; for 
they have carried their researches farther, and 
have thus indicated the history of the world as 
given in the Bible. Geology has also been wrest- 
ed from the infidel, and has become the hand- 
maid of christiapity ; but it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that as science advances, we g8hall 
have fresh objections raised, which must be an- 
swered in their turn, and thus we may keep con- 
tinually running round in a circle, always beliey- 
ing and always in doubt, unless we are willing to 
believe the revealed testimony of the Most High, 
and there rest our hopes. ELHANAN, 
Boston, Mass. 


Society and Solitude. 


Original. 


BY MRS. 8. L. WHISTON, 


PoeTs have sung of the delights of s0litude, in 
lays of thrilling beauty and pathos, and breathed 
forth its praises in numbers that flowed as har- 
moniously s8weet as the song of birds, or the 
ravishing melody of the Molian lyre. Philoso- 


|| phers, and moralists, have expatiated on the ad- 


vantages of retirement, while austere religionists, 
have lauded the misanthrope, and the bigot, who 
have fled from the busy haunts of men, to im- 
mure themselves in the lonely caves of the forest, 
or s8till more gloomy cells of a cloister. | 
That an occasional, and frequent separation 
from the mass of human beings with which we 
are connected in our daily intercourse with 8ocie- 
ty, is beneficial, no one will attempt to deny. 
Indeed it is necessary, in order to form a correct 
estimate of ourselves, and the duties we owe to 
others. It is likewise to a reflecting and con- 
templative mind, a great source of enjoyment, for 
there the mind can best free itself from the en- 
grossing cases, and allurements, which business 
and pleasure twine around their yotaries, and be- 
neath the broad cerulean arch of Heaven, quaff 
from the fountains of eternal truth and beauty, a 
Spirit of liberty and moral purity, that will enable 
us to tread the uneven and toilsome pathway of 
existence with renewed firmness and integrity. 


Still we are created s80cial beings, and the world 
possesses claims on our time, talents and 8ympa- 
thies. . She in turn contributes her meed of en- 
joyment and satisfaction. 

The interchange of the kind offices of frieadsbip, 
how delightful ! The confiding tenderness and 
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An Adventure on the Hudson. 


welcome 8miles © of home how endearing ! 'The 
gratitude of the poor and migserable, to whose 
wants we have ministered, how consoling ! The 
feelings inspired in the house of prayer, 8ur- 
rounded by beings destined to. the same happy 
end, how pure and holy! O, who 'would ex- 
change these, for all the pleasures 8olitude can 
confer on its yotaries ? Better, far better is it to 
dwell amid the beauty and loyeliness. of our 
kindred race, though obliged sometimes to en- 
counter treachery and unkindness, than to live 
an isolated being, subject to the chilling breath 
of apathetic feeling, unshielded by the sympathies 
of friendship, the endearments of domesttc love, 


or the hallowing influence of social worship. 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


The Bereaved Mother. 


Original. 
BY MRS. $S. L. WHISTON. 


O, Asx not why that gathering shade, * 
Is deepening o'er my brow, 

Or why the cheerful smile that played 
Around my lips but now ;— 


Has vanished like the sun's bright ray, 
Beneath a passing cloud, 

And down my cheeks the tear-drops stray, 
I vainly seek to shroud. 


Some tiny voice has touched a chord, 
That vibrates at my heart, 

Some infant smile, or careless word, 
Has caused these tears to start. 


They bring back tones, now hushed and still, 
Beneath the verdant 80d ; 

And beaming eyes, closed by the chill 
Of death's dark, iron rod. 


TH07 tell of hopes crushed *neath the power 

Of the destroyer's hand, 

Who heeds no leaf, nor bud, nor flower, 
The lowly, or the grand. 


None but a mother's heart can know, 
What none but mothers feel ; 

-Q, God! eternity will show, 
What now thou dost conceal ! 


There will Thy oft mysterious ways, 
- Unravelled to our sght, 
Shine in the ever-glorious rays, 
Of love, divinely bright. 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


—— 


An Adventure on the Hndson. 
Original. 
Tag evening was calm, and the surface of the 
broad and majestic river was undisturbed save 
by our prow and paddles as we dashed up the 


liquid thoroughfare, spouting fire and smoke into. 
the heavens as we went. 


nn ———_————_——__—_———————_— 

The passengers were generally astir looking at 
the highlands partly bathed in silver, and-strain- 
ing their eyes to catch a glimpse of West Point, 
as we passed that celebrated spot on which Ar-, 
nold's treason came 80 near its disastrous con- 
gummation. Some genuine lovers of nature were 
gurveying the varied scene in slJent and untold 
delight ;. while .8ome few others, who desired to 
be thought romantic and poetical, were pointing 
with their fingers, and loudly expressing the de- 
light which they were incapable of feeling. 

Our passengers were composed of almost eve- 
ry variety. 'There were mechanics and trades- 
men on board, who were engaged in the 8ugar 
line, the'iron line, and butter line; several farm- 
ers returning to their © land in the West ;' one or 
two ministers ; several cadets, and one student 
from Yale ;. a southern family with black servants 
going to the lakes ; and seyeral citizens of both 
8exes, from the metropolis. 

In short, there was a goodly assortment, as is 
usual on such occasions. "There was chattering 
and loud talking, giggling and simpering and ob- 
streperous laughter—and amid - this univyersal 
hubbub, the word was passed that the Rev. Mr. 
L—— was about to perform a religious ser- 
vice. 'The majority of the passengers s8eemed 
disposed to welcome eyery change that should 
vary the monotony of their voyage, and accord- 
ingly the Reverend gentleman was. 800n gur- 
rounded by a goodly number of. quiet listeners. 
He addressed them a few moments, and then be- 
gan to pray. After an exordium, in which he 
thanked God for his mercies, for converting the 
howling wilderness into a comfortable abode for 
christian men and women, and planting the gos- 
pel banner on the stony heights from which, in 
years that are gone, the. solitary . Indian looked 
down upon the silyery current below—and. after 
taking a cursory view of foreign missions, and 
thanking the Deity for all he had done to spread 
the glad tidings of the gospel abroad over the 
earth—to plant the tree of life for the healing of 
the nations, he 8uddenly branched off, and beg- 
ged the Creator to have mercy upon his sinful 
creatures, all of whom were worthy of endless 
wretchedness. He immediately after launched 
forth into a description of that horrible place 
called hell ; and as the burning cinders fell around 
us from the pipe of the boat, rendered more bril- 
liant by the darkness of evening, they seemed to 
illustrate the words of the preacher.: | 

* Save them, O merciful God, from the ever 
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flames of hell? cried the devout 'man— 


and down upon a trembling lady's bonnet came a 
cinder, and she started, turned pale, and was al- 
ready half converted. *Quench thou the fiery 
darts of satan !' exclaimed he, and a shower of 
cinders fell hissing upon the silver tide. ©'The 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever and 
ever,” 8aid he—and the audience looked up at 
the red 8moke as its dense volumes went up and 
spread broadly upon the air— painting hell on 
the sky.' 

Much more with great energy he uttered ; but 
finally the horrid prayer was. brought to a close ; 
and the audience breathed freely again, but to 
many the pleasures of the excursion were over. 
The highlands could delight them no more. 
Alarm sat heavy upon their countenances: An 
angry God seemed to be frowning upon them from 
behind those lofty hills, the serene moon seemed to 
be only a slumbering engine of divine yengeance ; 
and as the placid waters gently curled around the 
prow of the boat, they seemed to murmur of the 
dead which lay beneath their bosom, and the souls 
in fiery torment, which had once animated them. 
A few moments before, and they could have 
looked forth upon nature, and adored the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift—him who had 
* gpread abroad the lofty skies,' placed the moon 
in the heavens to guide us safely on our noctur- 
'nal journey, and lined the shores of the Hudson 
with magnificent and glorious beauty. But the 
blasting samiel had gone forth over the fair fields 
of nature—mildew had been scattered upon the 
leaves of that luxuriant foliage. 'The fair crea- 
tion of God had been blighted, and all its loveli- 
ness was Withered by the frown of an angry and 
offended Deity. 

Such is the power of a dark theology to cast 
Shadows of gloom over the brightest and loveliest 
of earthly things. The true light of religion in 
the 8oul will gild even the darkest clouds with 
brightness, and the 8oul that hath said unto true 
wisdom * thou art my sister will hear © songs 
in the night'—songs of peace, fullness and joy. 


As 80me houges are grand and magnificent in 
their external aspect, but are rennd's. een ill-fur- 
nished within, 80 80me ' minds make a fair and 
splendid show of extraordinary talent to the natu- 
ral eye, but not being iched with the interior 
graces of the Divine Spirit in the inner man, are 
found deficient in the most essential furniture and 
Wy 2 by the spiritual eye. 

oL. IX. 


Original. 
© I tell thee the tale as *twas told to me.” 


In the good old days when the tything laws were 
enforced in our ancient commonwealth, there 
dwelt a worthy and pious deacon in a town 
whose northern horders are washed by the beau- 
tiful Merrimac, and he was a right true tything- 


,man. His determination of spirit was well known, 


and in the whole country round, the people were 
aware that come what would—be the cause what 
it might, no horse could pass the deacon's door, 
with his knowledge, without pursuit. One Sat- 
urday two young men journeyed from Charles- 
town to a neighboring town to the deacon's, 
across the river, on a visit to a sick father. 'They 
felt necessitated, on account of Monday's business, 
to proceed home on the intervening Sunday, and, 
knowing the speed of their horse, they resolved 
to venture after breakfast. 'They pursued their 
way quietly along, and when they were in sight 
of the deacon's house proceeded very cautiously 
and slowly, and saw thro' the window that the 
deacon had just begun the bearding operation. 
The razor had mowed half the destined surface 
when the shadow of the horse and chaise, thrown 
forward by the sun, attracted his attention, and in 
a moment down dropped the razor, and, as the 
young men suddenly whipped up their courser, he 
darted out of the house—leapt on to his horse,,-- 
without saddle, and without hat, or coat, and half 
lathered and half shaved face, pursued the fugi- 
tives. He thus flying, seemed a s8econd John 
Gilpin, and the astonished willagers forgot their 
Sunday s0briety, and many a room rung with the 
clear laughter of the spectators of the ludicrous 
sight. The young men were full of sport by the .. 
singular appearance. of their pursuer, and would 
at times hold in their flying horse that the dea- 
con might draw nigh and be encouraged to keep 
up the race. Well did he continue it—his horse 
in a foam, and he no less $0 in the face, as the 
sweat mingled with the abundant quantity .of 
S80ap ; and he actually appeared mad, as the lather 
formed a froth at the mouth, his hair streamed in 
the wind, his arms were continually jerking the 
bridle, and his heels supplying as well as possible 
the absence of spurs. Thus they and he went 
till they arrived beyond the borders of the dea- 
con's territory, when the young men wheeled 
their horse round, and the pursued and pursuer 
faced. "The deacon was about to exercise the au- 


|| thority of his office, when the young men very 
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8ignificantly pointed to the stone that marked the | 


dividing line, 8ome distance back, which the dea- 
con in his haste had not noticed. He turned his 
steed homeward, but what his reflections were 
we are not able to describe. Certainly he must 
have felt that he presented quite a laughable fi- 
gure to move before the serious inhabitants of the 


village, noted, as they are now, for their precison | 


of look and walk on the Sabbath, when the sun- 
shine and flowers did and do all the 8gmiling. We 
never dared to laugh freely and clearly, however 
strong and reasonable the impulse, in that vil- 
lage. 

But.to the deacon. We never heard a syllable 
of reproach cast upon him, and none presume to 
doubt the conscientiousness of his conduct, 1n all 
particulars. We.doubt not but that he enjoyed 
the blessings of obedience to what to him 'was 
the true light. But how sadly do men violate the 
cheerful spirit of the Sabbath and cast reproach 
on the nature of christianity, when they carry out 
the idea that the requirements of. our Say1or's re- 
Iigion enforce such laws, as led to the ludicrous 
exhibition detailed ! The good sense of thinking 
minds, not bent by a harsh theology, never 
acquiesced in these laws, and there was a conti- 
nual resistance, and to meet that resistance led to 
grosser violations of the spirit of the Sabbath, 
than quiet journeying. What thoughts and ſeel- 
ings were awakened in the pursued and pursuer ? 
and in those who witnessed the Sunday race ? 
Were they fit for the day ? Did they prepare the 
mind and heart for the peculiar duties of the 
sabbath ? To how many on the day referred to, 
did the laughable sight of the figures in the race 
stand present to view, banishing all serious feel- 
ing, and utterly unfitting the mind to receive 
those hallowing impressions that it otherwise 
might haye received ! No man was ever forced to 
observe the outward Sabbath by such-a procedure 
and at the 8ame time benefited by the spirit of the 
true Sabbath. 'The mind was free, though the body 
was in charge of the tythingman, and that free- 
| dom was exercised to deyise 8ome scheme to pay 
off the debt of wrong—or what was felt as a 
wrong—Wwith interest, by trickery. 


Let us seek to remember always the true cha- 
racter of the Sabbath, and endeavor to put in ope- 
ration those restraints to its desecration,, that shall 

win the mind and affect the heart. An abstract 
| law—a command of authority, unassociated in the 
mind with goodness and amiability, cannot affect 
anything towards preserving the right honoring 


__—___—_—__—<_—__qcQCC CTC 
and observance of the Sabbath, or any other or- 
dinance, or institution of moral and religious 
worth. 


Record of. Facts. 


Original. 


Many times have T recalled a conversation of 
which I was made a hearer in the rail road 
cars of one of the eastern routes, and will give 
here a recital of a brief history given then of 


| a good example of persevering activity, industry, 


economy, and temperance. It was given by a 
Philadelphian, himself acquainted with the per- 
gons.—A German came over to this country, and, 
while tarrying in Philadelphia, married a country- 
woman of his, and s0on after moved off to * the 
far West.” They bought a small piece of land not 
far from a large settlement, and there built them 
a little hut. The man went out to day labor, and 
the woman collected washing to do, and together 
they also cultivated a little, but fertile spot 
of ground. It is astonishing to 8ee what a small 
plat of fertile oil can be made to produce by per- 
severing, attentive; and skilful culture. 'They 
knew that they possessed a little treasure, and 
were careful to make it pay a good interest. 


They had the earliest of the early garden pro- 
duce” for the table, and the most astonishing 


growth of vegetables. They suffered themselves, 
and 801d much to the village. Soon they were 


able from the daily earnings and the produce of 
the garden, to buy a cow. Wisely they took 
care of her, and now were able to «turn a good 
penny,” by . selling milk. _ Profits increased ; for 
their industry and carefulness continued ; and 
800n they were able to greatly enlarge their 
ground. 'They now possessed a fine farm—their 
stock increased—a team, a horse, and then ano- 
ther, were seen there ; great quantities of produce 
and fruit were borne away to a distant town ere 
the 8un was-an hour high, and as * the earliest 
and best,' was always s8aid of his marketable ar- 
ticles, and he was always as early if not earlier 
than-any in_ town, he 8old all and 8old well. 


unposing appearance ; early and late, and well at 
:t, was the motto; and as the best bank in which 
to invest their funds, was to them a fertile s0i], 
they continued to increase the extent of their 
grounds, and they became very extengive. They 
must now build. them a good house, and the 
| house was built, and a fine house it is. Still the 


Gradual as the oak rises, the farm as8nmed an 
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same principles of sober industrious life, that had 
hitherto guided them, were kept in active ope- 
ration ; and as now their means were great, the 
increase was correspondingly great. Now came 
the parting off of a portion of land for a separate 
farm, and building thereon a neat cottage, mean- 
while a friend in the * fatherland' was sent for 
and came. And 80 they continued on till around 
them was quite a village—all the inhabitants the 
friends and as80ciates of days at home. This 
worthy German couple have now one of the finest 
and largest farms and mansions in the Western 
country, and from their windows can look out on 
many thriving Germans on their beautifully culti- 
vated farms. How rich must they be: in good 
thoughts—happy remembrances—daily blessings 
from a happy and quiet people! They hear on 
every 8ide the songs of their native land, and the 
skies that are over them 8eem those that: bent 
over them in childhood. * The blessing of God, 
it maketh rich.” 

* Speaking of farms,” 8aid the Philadelphian to 
his eastern friend, * makes me remember that I 
8aw, when in your'town, an advertisement of the 
q Farm' for 8ale—how's that ? The friend 
gave him a brief history of the farm simce that 
time when it was owned by the person whose 
name was given to it. It was an excellent farm, 
and was left as an inheritance to him who then 
adyertised it for sale. He deemed once that he 
had wealth enough without labor or prudence, 
and the genius of idleness, made him familiar 
with her friend and partner intemperance. Mort- 
gage after mortgage was given, and piece by 
piece the farm was given away to imprudence ; 
and at the time 8poken of, the inheritor was at- 
tempting to make a sale of it, in order to save the 
little part that perhaps might be saved. So 
poverty came as one that travelleth, and his want 
as an armed man. 


How well do these sketches illustrate the truth 


of the wise man's precept,—* The hand of the 
diligent 8hall bear rule ; but the slothful shall be 
under tribute.” | 1; 


Every man who embraces opinions, from .a 
clear and deliberate conviction of their 8oundness, 
who honestly professes a regard for, and a deter- 
mination to 8ustain certain principles which he 
believes are just and true, should look rather to 
- the successful progress of those principles, than to 
his own individual preferment, and endeavor to 
' Place himself as far as possible, above the reach 
of selfish influence, | 


Beanty in Everything. 
Original. 


TarrRre's beauty in the forest wild, 
And in the boundless plain; 
There's beauty in the desert s8ands, 
And ocean's vast domain. 


There's beauty in the forest flower, 
And in the murmuring stream:; 
There's beauty in the mountain height, 
Where rests the last sunbeam. 


There's beauty in the lashing wave, 
And beauty in the calm ; 
There's beauty in the balmy breeze, 
The hurricane and storm. 


There's beauty in the waterfall, 

And in the thunder's roar ; 

There's beauty in the lightning's flash, 
That swiftly s8peeds before. 


There's beauty in the | og rays, 
That gild the shades of time ; 
There's beauty in the rainbow tints, 
Most lovely and sublime. 


There's beauty in retiring day, 

And in the setting sun ; 

There's beauty in the sparkling gems, 
That nightly blaze and burn. 


There's beauty in the searching frost, 
In winter's 8snowy showers ; 

There's beauty in returning spring, 
Unfolding leaves and flowers. 


There's beauty in the summer's growth, 
The sere and yellow leaf; 

There's beauty in prosperity, 
Adversity, and grief. 


There's beauty in the infant child, 
When cradled on the breast ; 

And beauty in the mother's smile, 
That makes her darling blest. 


There's beauty in advancing life, 

As germ, in ear and blade; 
There's beauty too in smiles and tears, 
In sunshine and in shade. 


There's beauty in the falling dew, 
And in the drop rain ; 
There's beauty in the stilly night, 
And when day dawns again. 


There's beauty in melodious sound, 
In songs of warbling birds ; 

And beauty too in echo's voice . 
From distant hills and woods. 


There's beauty in all living things, 
In arms of the past; 

There's a beauty in declining age, 
That death cannot exhaust. 


But there's a beauty till beyond 
All beauties of the earth, 

And gives the s0ul a glorious light, 
Which charms the hour of death. 


It garnishes the spring of life, 

With ary cinry 3 > _— 
And lingers rou e couch of age, 
In life's Ixoolving hours, 


An Important Sulyect. 
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This beauty is the christian hope, 

And calms life's angry wave ; 

It rends the veil that shrouds the earth, 
And smiles upon the grave ; 


Unlocks the cold embrace of death, - . 
And dissipates its gloom ; 
It buds in beauty on the earth, 
And blossoms from the tomb ! 
New York. 


An Important Subject.. 


Original. 


Tas existence of man in a state separate from the 
body is, in this age of the world, the creed of al- 
most every nation. - It forms the most interesting 
theme which can occupy the human mind ; and 
I 8incerely regret that there are 80 many who: 
evince very little concern about the matter. I do 
not here allude to those who have foresworn their 
birthright, and who have wilfully sbut their eyes: 
against the glory which is to be revealed. I 
8peak of such as do unequivocally confess their 
belief in a future state of existence, and who 
evince a persecuting 8pirit whenever 'a bold un- 
believer promulgates his chilling and unnatural 
doctrines. 'These men will speak with respect of 


every thing which is generally held sacred by 
christians, and will resent an attack upon it when 
occasion offers ; although it is extremely difficult 


to decide why they should take any interest in 
the 8ubject, as they never allude to it when it can 
be avoided, and show, by their actions, that their 
hearts are wholly bent upon the accumulation of 
this world's goods. If these persons dared to 
think, they would, in all probability be unbe-: 
hevers. Practical atheists are not: theoretical ' 
ones merely from imbecility of mind ; for all their 
feelings and desires run counter to the truth, and: 
their conduct 1s in direct opposition to the gos- 
pel. Nevertheless, they believe and tremble ;' 
and they tremble without cause. Such men run 
along with the multitude, and are always ortho- 
dox, because they have given themselves no: 
trouble to examine into religious matters. They 
believe in religion because it is popular, and they 
take that side which has the most adherents. 
Had they lived in the days of the apostles they 
would have encouraged Saul of Tarsus to per- 
8ecute the christians, When these persons for po-' 
pularity's s8ke, join the church, they serve like 
ballast to a 8hip; while the vyessel is upright, 
their weight will keep-her go, but when he is! 
knocked over by a 8quall, they tumble to the 


j| to her pos8es810ns. 


downward ide and prevent her from resuming 


her-proper position. Like dead branches to a 
tree, they prevent the growth of the live boughs 
and twigs. Where religion is popular, there 
will always be found a great many 8uch adher- 
ents.  These s8ordid individuals first seek the 
world, and then put in their claims to the. king- 
dom of heaven by way of adding to their own 
respectability, like a man whose eye has' been 
ſeasted by the property of a wealthy maiden. 
He marries her in order to establish a legal claim 

Why s8hould not 8uch believers shrink from the 
contemplation of a future state ? Why should 
they not look exceedingly grave, and as8ume & 
very 80lemn tone when the concerns of an eter- 
nal world are-the subject of conversation.? Futu- 
rity is coupled in their minds with the grave, and 
they see not beyond the portals of the tomb ; 
for how 8hould those who are of the earth con- 
template the destruction of their carnal heaven 


|| with any feelings but those of indeseribable 


gloom and consternation? How can these be hy- 
ing stones in the spiritual church of Christ ? 
How can they impart life and hope to- others 
while themselves wedded to the elements which 
perish with the using? No wonder that with 
them the darkest view of religious subjects ap- 
pears the most just—since the very thought of 


| leaving this world fills them with melancholy, 


It is not singular that 8uch persons should see 


!| the extreme reasonableness of 8uch arguments as 
| we adyanced in 8upport of the doctrine of endless 


torment. Our argument, in particular, shows the 
effect of a gloomy imagination as applied to 
theological themes. 'The religious terrorists 8ay 
that there is no more reason to believe the sinner 


|| will undergo a change after death than that he 


will experience it here ; and that if he has not 
undergone change here, we have every cause to 
believe that he will continue, in a future state, 
going on from bad to worse and becoming, in con- 
Sequence, more and more wretched throughout 
eternity. It is not a little characteristic that our 
opponents should yoluntarily decide that in a fu- 


| ture world, the sinner must necessarily continue 


to go on from bad to worse. It is well known 
that sinners do turn from their evil courses in 
this world ; and many others, had their lives 
been s8pared, would doubtless haye shown an 
equal regard to their highest interest. They -in- 
Sist that if ginners are permitted to go on in their 
evil courses in this world, there is no reason to 
believe that they will be compelled to become 


be compelled to become righteous and happy. 
If the argument be drawn from the state of things 
in this world, as it certainly is, why is it not as 
reasonable to suppose that sinners will be trans- 
formed into angels as that they will be changed 
into devils? The individuals who make use of 
the argument here examined, acknowledge that 
they were once sinners, and that as sinners all 
are converted who experience salvation. 'They 
say that the inner is not necessarily impenitent 
during the whole of his natural life. Yet he is 
compelled to continue 80 after death. 'Fruly, the 
Creator must be little inclined to advance his own 
kingdom if he prefers this course to its opposite. 
I cannot understand how & perfectly holy being if 
he exercises his power upon the human heart at 
all, can exercise it in order to increase its cri- 
minality and consequent unhappiness. Unless 
his power is exercised upon it in order to estab- 
lish it in a fixed and unalterable state, either for 
good or eyil, how can it at once decide upon a 
downward course for eyer, as 800n as it separates 
from the body. Our gloomy religionists have 
chosen to decide that while there is no more rea- 
80n to believe the heart will cease from sin in a 
future world than in this, there is every reason to 
believe it will never think of reform. This is, of 
course, no argument ; for if men are left to their 
free will in a future state, they will be as likely 
to reform after death as before, and if they are 
not left to their free will the analogy ceases, 
and there is no reason to believe they will be 
compelled to remain s8inners and to make conti- 
nual progress in depravity. So far from that, I 
think there is. much evidence that the power of 
God will be exerted to save-them from their sins, 
unless the circumstance of death wholly changes 
his character ; and it will hardly be contended 
that the death of a human body exercises a trans- 
forming influence upon the nature and attributes 
of the Divine Being. 

The Apostle 8ays, * know ye not that Christ be 
in you, except ye be reprobates.” Now we know 
that all men are not alike 8inners ; and that the 
characters of some appear to be 80 well balanced 
that it is difficult to decide whether they are wor- 
thy to be deemed righteous persons or evil doers. 
There are yery few, men in whom" we do not 
every day discern 80me good traits. Yon man is 


|| and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.' 


a profane 8wearer and a liar—but he supports a 
widowed mother by the labor of his hands, and 
gives her of his hard earnings without grudg- 
ing. He is often generous and kind to the poor. 
'The individual who stands beside him is 8ome- 
times guilty of petty thefts ; but he is forgiving 
in his disposition, and studiously avoids taking 
the name of the Creator in vain. He was never 
known to steal from the poor, but has frequently 
gupplied their wants with what he has taken 
from the rich. Is it to be believed that when 
these two sinners die, the Creator will volunta-' 
rily put back their good qualities, and bring for- 
ward their bad ones—that they will naturally 
progress in their sinfulness, and that their vir- 
tues will make a retrogade moyement. It is evi- 
dent that these men are not reprobates, and con- 
8equently that Christ is in them ; and- that he is 
striving to bring them to repentance. Has the 
dissolution of the body—an accident which 
they could in no wise prevent—rendered them 
beneath the notice of this divine spirit ? Have the 
will, the disposition, the feelings of that soul be- 
come 80 changed, by an extraneous and material 
operation, that Christ gives up all hope of 
bringing it into his fold ? Such was not the case 
with the thief on the cross who appealed to the 
Savior. It is not to be 8upposed that that thief 
was a righteous person, yet he was not left to sin 
on after death, or to remain in a state 'of uncer- 
tainty ; but the promise was given. *© This day 
Shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” But did 
Jesus 8ay to the thief which reviled him— This. 
day 8balt thou be in everlasting hell torments ? 
No—if he had said 80, it would have neutralized 
his prayer— Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” And is it a sufficient reason 
for forgiving men that they know not what they 
do. What person who opposes Christ, knows 
what he does; and is it not to be supposed that 
in another state, when we no longer see through 
a glass darkly, we shall know and understand the 
true character of Christ and his gospel ? Jesus 
told his disciples that if they had known him, 
they would have known the. Father; and the 
Apostle says—* This'is life eternal to know thee 
If man- 
kind, when they sin without knowing Christ, 
are forgiven—and if to know Him secures eter- 
nal life, then who will be condemned to go on 
Sinning and wailing in that world where the light 
shines without a shadow, and all will know the 
Father from the least to the greatest. If «every 
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knee 8hgall bow and eyery tongue confess that 
Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God the Father, 
where will be the wicked, for © no man can 8ay 
that Jesus is Christ, but by the Holy Ghost.” If 
every tongue s8hall proclaim Jesus to be the 
Christ, by the aid of the Holy Ghost, who -then 
will God have forsaken—who will he have 
doomed-to utter darkness ? It was as alight to 
enlighten the world that Jesus came, and those 
hearts which are - not illumed by that light 
* know not what they do.” But if every tongue 
Shall confess that Jesus is Lord, * to the glory of. 
God the Father, they will not be of the number 
of thosge who honor him with their lips when 
their hearts are far from him—for such service 
does no honor to God ; but, on the contrary, is 
displeasing to him. 

I also conclude that the power of God's illumi- 
nating goodness will be exerted for the salvation 
of the departed soul, because truth must triumph 
over error ; and sin is of a perishable nature. If 
not 80, it is infinite, and equal to the ' holy attri- 
butes of God which abide throughout all ages. 


—_—— 


The Dying Child. 
DEDICATED TO MRS. E. HEWITT, BY HER FRIEND, 
Ss. FRANCIS, 


Original. 


MoTHzR, thy child is going now, 
= a holier, happier sphere, 
== mingle on its marble brow, 
tears of death, thy tear. 


Do they not tell thee how the s0ul 
Will be refreshed in heaven ; 
The fragrance of the lovely flower 
Unto its God be given. 


Well might thy tears in anguish flow, 
Were life its destiny, 

Well might the strong, deep current flow, 
Of unchecked agony. 


To 8ee her shrink from earth” s cold blast, 
Which will pass rudely o'er ; 

To 8ee her weary on life's brink 

Long for a calmer hore ; 


To 8ee her struggle with the dark 
And boisterous waves of life, 

Which must engulf and sink the bark 
To end the raging strife ; 


To 8ee her living but to sigh, 

O'er ruins of the heart, 

While youth's bright smiles come 8eldom by, 
Like shadows, = Gopart ; 


To 8ee her watching, pale and worn, 
At midnight's _— _ ce ; 

To ee the cherish'd from her torn, 
And desolate her bower : 


Oh! better far that she should die 
In this calm, holy hour, 


Ere woman's lot—geven—doth try, 
Ere sin exerts its power. 


Thy pallid cheek, py __ eye, 
And quivering 
Oh, let them 8mile, {_ thy sigh, 
That thus her life is brief. 


Mother, grasp not thy darling 80, 
_ not = pulse 80 low, 
trongly the spirit struggles now, 
Oh, mother, let it go. 
Boeton, Mass. 


Mistakes. 
HzrRsx is a 8hort article which, we think, contains much 
truth. It appeared a few weeks since in the © Granite State 


Democrat,” a 8ecular paper published in Exeter, N. H. 
May the hints be taken. 


« T blotted this by taking in haste the ink-stand in- 
Stead of the sand-bozx.” $0 a correspondent ad- 
dressed me the other day, whose letter was griev- 
ously besmeared with ink. TI thought of the sen- 
tence—and then of its application. How many 
g8uch mistakes are made ?- 

A young man goes out into the world to get a 
fortune, —talks loudly—makes a swell—sweeps 
about in broadcloths, with rings, a gold safety 
chain, and tightly strapped * pants.” But in con- 
8equence of beginning and going on wrong, he 


| finds himself not only the gainer, but afterwards 


the loser of fifty thousand .or 80, in five years. 
In looking for a fair account, he finds a great 
black blot. He mistook the ink-stand for the 
sand-box. TO I, 

When I ee & young lady putting on great airs, 
and in view of the present station of her family, 
looking with contempt on those whose external 
pretensions are not equal to her own, even re- 
jecting the kind attentions of a truly worthy yet 
unas8uming young man, for the butterfly sport- 
ings and sengeless gabble of : a strutting puff in a 
young man's shape, I think that girl may be mor- 
tified when the 8and-box proves to be an ink- 
stand. 

When I ee a greenling author looking es, 
at a manuscript just from his own hand—and 
thinking that nothing can be equal. to. this when 
it shall appear in © the paper s, &f and that the 
world is in waiting for it, whe I e "has never 
considered that most of the world | will never 
know much about him or his article | 
unless he learns wisdom pretty st, be wi 
mistake the inkstand for the 8and-box, a 
rify the world with lots of blott tec s* Japer. 

When I see a woman 8ee | 


| and to make marks in the gas of the day, 


pe 


when she has not learned, and does not geem in- 
clined to learn how to manage her own house- 
hold matters—of which evidence may be-8een in 
her own dear domicile—I think most. sincerely 
that she has taken the inkstand when-- she ought 
to be using the sand box. 

When I see a mechanic or farmer whe ought 
to be in the field or workshop, swigging grog in 
« that great bar room,” it appears to me the man 
is mistaking the inkstand for the sandbox. He 
will make blots. 

«When I see a professing Sabin talking 
much about piety, and thinking himself good, 
while his owh heart is 8oured with bigotry and 
narrowed by sectarianism—lI think to be sure, it 
looks a little likethe sand-box, but the blotting 
will prove it the inkstand. 


Once more, when I see a heavy, deep prose 
writer of little or no sprightliness or imagination, 
whose s8entences come along with all the lumber, 
but with none of the beauty of Dr. Johnson, un- 
dertaking to write poetry,—aſfter thinking of an 
elephant attempting a hornpipe—I want to whis- 
per in his ear, Man, it 'is the inkstand—take 
care | 

I have many more cases in mind, but cannot 
tarry to write them now. Let all my readers 
learn when to use the inkstand, 'and- when the 
8andbox. 
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THE SAILING PARTY. 


BY MISS $S. C. EDGARTON. 
Original. 

Ir was a very 8weet moonlight evening. A little 
boat put out from the shore of a beautiful lake, 
but 80 hushed and tranquil was the air, that its 
motion for | a while was scarcely perceptible. It 
contained a party of 8eyen persons, gentlemen 
and ladies. The scene that surrounded them 
was of rare and 8ubduing loveliness. Far as the 
eye could glance over the waters, long lines of 
sIlver light were gilding the tiny waves; and 
deep and- Solemn shadows thrown from the trees 
that lined the shore and the borders of the little 
1sland toward which they were directing their 
course, fell far and in fantastic forms across the 
soft-rippling tide. 

Alone whip-poor-will sent forth a plaintive cry 
from the island, and presently a softer melody 
was heard stealing from the barque. A flute and 


l ” 
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voice were performing the air of © Bonny Boat.” 
For a while after the music ceased there was a 
hush in the hearts of the listeners, and nothing 
was heard save the 8oft waves lashing against the 
sides of the boat. 

* A fine old song, that,” at length exclaimed 
Mr. Barnabas Solon, throwing one leg over the 
other with the consequential air of having offered 
an original and important remark. * Joanna Bail- 
lie touched the right key when she commenced 
that 8ong. All the music of the present day isn't 
worth one of these good, old, long-worn, but 
never tiresome melodies. What do you think, 
Silas ? 

Silas was a tall, diatetic, long-visaged person- 
age, whose lips, by continual exertions, were 
guccessfully met over his narrow teeth, and 
whose eyes were always. calmly set with a 
straight forward gaze that permitted neither 
wink, nor sidelong glance, but merely a full, 
inert, and inexpressive glare upon whatever ob- 
ject might chance to lie in the range of his vi- 
SION. 

*Well, I don't know, said Silas, without re- 
laxing a muscle of his rigid features, ©I think 
myself, it's a yery pretty tune, and Miss Minerya 
did justice to it.” 

© Miss YA 1 is excessively honored by your 
flattering praise,' regponded the mischievous 
young lady, making a low courtesy, just as the 


| boat commenced rocking, which would have 


caused her a fall, had not an arm passed gently 
around her. 


*Ah Minna! that was not an unlucky throw, 
whispered the young man, laughing, yet with 
earnestness in his voice; * Sit with me here, 
Minna, will you, and leave the music to your 
cousin-lover, and your excessively admiring aunt ? 
Mrs. Peters,” he continued, turning to the lady in 
question, * Will you lend your voice as an ac- 
companiment to your son's flute ? Here, Mr. Pe- 
ters, take my flute, and give us 8ome good old 


tune, '8uch as your uncle Solon admires.” 


La! Mr. Wells, how you talk” exclaimed 
Mrs. Peters ; *I used to sing hike a bird, when 1 
was young, but somehow or 'nother, my voice 
has grown drea'ful bad since I had that shocking 
hard cold I was tellin' you on. Barnabas remem- 
bers what a charmin' singer I was called, don't 
you, brother ? Well, Silas, strike up a tune, and 
make noise enough to drownd my voice. Silas 
plays the flute charmingly, I can tell ye—none of 
your faint-away players, Silas aint. A good ear, 


a charmin' good ear, Silas has, and he can blow 
as 8trong as a north wind—1 Otis i his breath 
holds out like a hurricane.” 


*Oh' yes, aunt Barbara, it's a perfect tornado ! | 


How awful it would be if it should upset our 
boat ? Hadn't you better furl the sail, father 7 
inquired Minna, with a mock expression of alarm, 
and turning to her father with a comic look of 
entreaty. | 

« If all the cargo were as light as you are in 
mind and body, there would be evident danger ; 
but I trust there are weightier intelleets amongst 
us.' 

©'There are, at least, 8ome leaden ones, whis- 


pered Clement Wells to Minna, whom he had | 


drawn to an opposite seat with the design of mo- 
nopolizing her attention. But-aunt Barbara had 
designs too, and she insisted upon having Min- 
na's voice in the 8ong. For this purpose she 
beekoned Silas to occupy a seat on one 81de of 
his fair cousin, while she very complacently for- 
ced a 8ituation for herself between Clement and 
her neice on the other. 

Vexed at the impertinence which had baffled 
his pleasant scheme, Clement left his seat in dis- 
dain, and entered into conversation with Mr. So- 
lon, who, with all his pedantry and pompous airs, 
was really a man of good sense, and good princi- 
ples. Minerva was his only child, (those who 
loved her called her Minna, except her father, 
who was scrupulous in his loyalty to the goddess 
from whom $he derived her name) and she was 
- very dear to him, notwithstanding her frolick- 
80me temper, $0 unlike his own grave pomposi- 
ty; and whatever were her wishes, or her plans, 
he spared no efforts to gratify them. 

It was a darling project of his heart to see her 
wedded to her cousin Silas, a country school-mas- 
ter by profession in the land of blue laws, and the 
heir of a small farm. which he made the source of 
his summer revenue. Aunt Barbara perfectly 
coincided in her brother's plans, and had taken her 
80n to Mr. Solon's residence for the purpose of 
effecting a match which she knew would add not 
a little to his pecuniary importance. But Minna 
had a dream of her own, and $he little needed the 
mancuvres of aunt Barbara, or the open and 


awkward love avowals of Silas, save to make 


8port for himself and Clement. 

Upon the platform, or to use a more nautical 
term, upon the deck of the boat, sat two more of 
the party, whom we have not yet introduced to 
our readers. May Wells had thrown aside her 


bonnet and. EY and oitting in the 8ilvery moon- 
beams, with her «mall and. exquisitely fashioned 
head thrown back upon her arched neck, and her 
sweet hazel eyes gazing upon the heavens, she 
looked more like some vision of poetry than a 
breathing creature of flesh and blood. So at least, 
thought the person at- her side. 

* You are silent, May.” 

* Oh why should I not be ? she answered, with 
one of her 8weet radiant 8miles; * these gubduing 
influences—these thousand mingled beauties— 
who can resist them 7? | 

* Who, indeed, can ?' replied her companion, 
fixing his eyes full of deep enthusiasm upon her 
face. * If you are '8ubdued by the influences and 
beauties of nature, you will pardon me if I yield 
to more entrancing fascinations than hers.” 

* Say no more, I entreat,” 8aid May hastily ; 
then observing the pallid look of agony that stole 
over his countenance, she added in the 8weetest 
and gentlest tones of her delicious yoice, * No 
more now, this is not a time.” 


* Oh, May, will there be ever a time ? Could 
you know the struggles, the torment, the de- 
pressing anxieties .I-endure, have long endured, 
you would not $80 eternally have delayed the 
word of fate. 

* Qur acquaintance dates but « a month back, and 
you talk of eternity. 'The term must have been 
a tedious one, Mr, Granby. 

©It has been. Was ever the term of love's 
trial other than tedious, particularly when it had 
more to fear than hope ? | 

* Oh Eustace! I may be weak, but I must— 

* I declare, Miss Wells, you'll take your death 
a-cold | The night air 's dreadful exposin'—? ex- 
claimed aunt Barbara, thrusting herself upon the 
platform by May's side, by this maneuvre Jeav- 
ing her son Silas alone with Minna. * Here, let 
me kiver your neck with my pocky hankercher, 
if your shawl's too hot.' - She threw her red silk 
bandana over May's shoulders, but it was instant- 
ly removed. 

{Thank you, Mrs. Peters, there is no need 
whatever of your precautions. |My scarf, itself, 
is almost PRs, for the air is sultry and 
oppressive.' 

"Tis dreadful tight, I can 8kersely devotes; I 
declare and she commenced fanning herself with 


| her ©pocky hankercher' at the imminent-risk of 


Granby's eyes, within an inch of which the \cor- 
ners were every moment flirted. . He was irrita- 
ted by her intrugion just at the moment when he 
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dared faintly hope the deepest prayer of his s0ul | 
was to be answered. May's agitated voice, and 
drooping eye had half confessed the precious 8e- 


cret of her heart. Who will reproach him for | 


shrinking from $uch an interruption f He retreated 
to the stern of the boat, and endeavored to soothe 
| his vexation by watching the mimic wake which 
the moonbeams were gilding with a ' purer than 
phosphoregcent light. He was aroused from his || 
reverie only now and then by the soft murmur of 
a voice whose faintest tones thrilled to his inmost 
heart. But presently he was more effectually 
awakened by a 80ft touch upon his arm. A little 
snowy hand lay timidly there. He pressed it 
rapturously to his lips. It struggled faintly, but 
he would not permit its escape. 

_*T came here to ask you, Mr. Granby,” said 
May, faltering and blushing deeply, © whether 
there be not something in a scene like this, 
which makes you wish, more than all things else, 
to lie down and rest for ever? To go away from 
the world, where the tones' of human voices 
might not reach you, and cast away the mantle of 
your $pirit, and lie down near the music of 
rippling water, with the plaintive s8ong of the 
whip-poor-will floating from a mellowing distance 
to your ear—oh would you not—you . would if 
you are like me—love more than all things else a 
repose like this P 

* I should, sweet May. 
it ! 
me to night. "There is one human voice I cannot 
desire to leave. I would have its tones follow 
me for ever. Could I go away from earth with 
that one, could the 8weetness of her voice mingle 
with the music of rivulets and the song of the 
night birds—oh my sweet May, could it be 80, 
not one lingering thought would turn back to this 


How often have I felt 
Yet this influence is not 80 strongly upon 


Sinful world, and my whole 80ul would be utterly | 


and richly satisfied in one long, long dream of 
heaven and you /” 

May could not answer for s0me moments ; but 
how sweet to Granby was it to feel the little 
hand he held trembling in his like a frightened 
bird. He knew now that she loved him, though 
She had not said it, and he felt 80 perfectly happy 
in this knowledge, that he hardly cared to hear 
her 8peak, much less to speak himself. 

She repeated, as though she had not heard his 
pass8ionate words, but was merely pursuing her 
own train of abstract thought, 

_ _ fThave learned 


' To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Vor. IX. g 


; 
gratitude. 


of th, but hearing oftentimes 
The gl ae of vaman, 'of pl 

or nor ample er 
To chasten and subdue.” wy 


Never, Eustace, were more spiritual and far- 
reaching thoughts embodied in more delicate and 
expressive language. Oh TI do love & 80ul like 
Wordsworth's, one that sees *the life of things 
where others see only the forms ; one that gives 
Intellect, where others, or the more common 
among mankind, give only corporeal attributes. 
I love 8uch a 80ul—oh I do, Eustace, and for that, 
I love you ! 

© Dear, sweet, pure hearted May ! ' exclaimed 
her lover; * you know not, you cannot know my 
Pardon me if I do not try to express 
it now—* the world is too much with us.” ? 

* Ah, my little sis,” said a gay voice behind 
them, © what conspiracy are you meditating with 
this traitorous fellow? Eustace Granby, I hold 
you guilty of treachery—of deserting your friend 
in the hour of his greatest need, and of leaving 
him to the savage cruelties of Barnabas, Barbara, 
and Silas, without 80 much as an effort to effect 
his deliverance.” 4 

© On the deliverance of a certain young lady, 
whom he wishes to make his own captive,” re- 
torted Granby, laughing. * What say you, May, 
Shall we go to the rescue ? 

*Oh yes. Poor Minna, how she has beenyper- 
 8ecuted.” c | 

Minna was kneeling upon the seat of the boat, 
and bathing her little plump hands in the water. 
Her pedagogue cousin sat with his face toward 
hers, and his hand affectionately held upon her 
dress to protect her should any accident occur. 
The party upon the platform sat down very near 
to them, but unobserved, and were auditors to 
their conversation, aunt Barbara and uncle Barna- 
bas being in earnest council at the head of the 
boat. 

«I believe all philosophers allow that man is a 
gregarious animal, and has 8ocial degires, Miss 
Minerva.” 

©Is he ? Why, now, I always thought he was 
a gramnivorous animal. .I am sure I heard Dr. 
Graham say $80.' 

« Perhaps you did not comprehend me, Miss 
Minerva. I was not talking about dietics. By 
gregarious, I mean wo # in tribes like sheep, 
you know.” 

' © Oh yes, I have known 1 many a man-sheep. I 
comprehend you perfectly.” 

« No, Miss Minerva, what I mean is, (to speak 
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in a 8imple manner,) man has social-desires, and 
never was made to live alone. 'The beasts all 
have their mates—s0 should man have. It is a 
law of his nature.” 

©'To that part of his nature which corresponds 
to. that of a beast, you mean, I suppose, as 'you 
illustrate by. their example.” 

©Yes ma'am, I find it to be 80, both of my spi- 
ritual and corporal nature.” 


« Corporal ! Now you're joking, Silas ! you real- | 


ly haven't got to be. a corporal, have you? When 
did you receive your commiss1on ? 

Silas was non-plussed by his cousin's wilful 
dullness of comprehension. He could-not bring 
her to the point, and he was puzzled to know by 
what method he could induce her to give an an- 
8wer to the proposal he was aiming to lay before 
her. He attempted a touch of the poetic. © The 
aspect of the vegetation is much improved by the 
moonshine, and the aqueous element looks very 
pleasant. Yon isle, Miss Minerva, wears the ap- 
pearance of my farm when you observe it in the 
light of the pale empress of night. You would 
admire my farm, Miss Minerva. 

1]. presume 80, Silas. Is it good for raising 
Sheep ? 

* Now tell me, respected friend,” continued he, 
without noticing her malicious question, but 
making a.desperate effort to clear his throat, how 
would yow like to live with me upon my farm ? 
K is a very pleasant place. * 'The prospect from 
our window 1s, 1s—would be fine! The cornfields 
are very lovely, spreading out and waving in the 
zephyrous air—and the green yerdure. of the hills 
is truly beautiful. At 8uch an hour as this when 
Cynthia rolls her car through the blue ether, and 
the stars are stintling through all the vast con- 
cave* above us like glittering diamonds, how 
charming would it be for us to sit down, at that 
window, and meditate upon the wonders of na- 
ture, and the laws of humanity ! Now, really, 
Minerva, I should be gratified to haye you ratify 
with me the contract formed by our respected 
parents. Will. you give me an answer ? 

Minna was s8omewhat puzzled to elude such a 
homethrust, but nothing could long restrain her 
mischievous propensities. © Now really, Silas, 
when I went to school, my teacher did not put 
me to the study of baokkocping, nor of Coke and 


Blackstone, and I confess I know nothing at all | 


about ratifying bargains. I am g8orry you have 
found me out to be 8uch an ignoramus. Thopel 
Shall- not. lose your esteem, Silas.” 


*Oh no, madam,” 8aid Silas, cooingly, diving 
his hand into the water and - squeezing hers, 
* nothing can ever change my' regards. for you. 
TJust 8ay you will be my wife, and I will settle the 
contract about property with your father.' 

© Now really, Silas, don't urge me to make 80 
delicate a confession. Our acquaintance has been 
80:8hort.' 

* Oh not-80 short but what I long to make you 
my wiſe; exclaimed Silas, ardently, attempting. to 
kiss her hand which he drew from the water 
dripping and filled with seaweed. She struggled 
to release it from his grasp, but he had drawn it 
as far as his chin, and resotved upon reyenge she 
Slipped the slimy weed between his great open 
Shirt-collar and his-neck. . He dropped her hand 
and gazed at her a moment reproachfully, but she 
sprang away with a mischievyous laugh, and turn- 
ing suddenly round, discovered the proximity of 
the party upon the platform. They too, were 
laughing. She was a little piqued and a great 
deal mortified to find that they had been witnesses 
and. auditors of the whole ludicrous farce. 

* Oh now, I do think you are too bad,” she ex- 
claimed in a reproachful yoice to May ; and then 
her vexation finding relief in tears, 8he hid her 
face upon her friend's shoulder. She had the 
sengitiveness, usually belonging to those who de- 
light in making a jest of others—she could not 
endure to be laughed at herself. 

* Minna,” said May, s0othingly, © we were only 
laughing at your inimitable. roguishness.. You 
have 8uch an admirable tact at rencontres of this 
kind, that it was impossible for us-to avoid being 


 amused. We did not come here with the inten- 


tion of being listeners, but as accident made us 
80, we could not help enjoying the farce. 

* It was ton bad, Minna, I confess it;'+ 8aid 
Clement, playfully patting her shoulder ; * but tell 
me,” he added, bending his head to her ear, © was 
it not natural that I should laugh at the dis- 
comfiture of my rival ?” 

* Oh you naughty fellow,” she replied, lifting 
her head, and laughing heartily, despite the tears 
that were in her eyes; *I mean to accept him, 
indeed I do, 80 you may look out. for a discom- 
fiture yourself.” 

The rest. of the party now joined them, and 
they moved on 8wiftly toward the lsland. - Silas 
alone gat stupid and silent ; aunt | 
endeavored to arouse him. She ſeared all 
gone well, and looked with no benevolent eye 
upon the loverdike attentions of Clement.Wells, 
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and the passive, yet obvious pleasure with which | 
Minna received them. She hinted her fears to 

her brother, but he did not enter into the spirit of 
her apprehensions, and merely remarked that Mr. 

Wells was a young man of integrity and opulence, 

and he 8aw. no reason why Minerva 8hould be 

restricted from- his intercourse. 

At length they drew up into the little cove 
where they were to land. . 'The boat was anchor- 
ed, and 800n forsaken. Clement secured . Minna 
without delay. Aunt Barbara in revenge seized 
upon Silas, and uncle Barnabas acted as pioneer. 
Behind the whole party walked May and Eus- 
tace.. The object of the excursion was chiefly to 
allow May an opportunity to 8ketch some ruins 
which had. a very pretty appearance by moon- 
light, and which she had long desired to execute 
for a friend. Eustace led her to a large rock, 
and folding the cloak he had brought with him, 
formed a comfortable seat for her. The re- 
mainder of the party walked about the paths of 
the island, amusing themselves as their various 
tastes suggested. 


Whether Eustace, as he sat with May upon 
that moonlight rock was of any assistance to her 
in her task, we $hall not decide. But the time 
she occupied was.80 long, that a cloud had arisen 
in the west, and before any one was aware of its 
approach, the lightning had grown vivid, and 
the thunder loud and angry. 

* Why, we are gurely caught in a shower, ex- 
claimed May, starting up in alarm, © what will be- 
come of us? Where are they all 7 

© They are just coming out from the trees 
there. I do not 8ee your brother and Minna, but 
Mrs. Peters is driving ahead with characteristic 
velocity. - Do not be alarmed, my s8weet May. 
You $hall be defended from the storm s0 far as 
human agency can effect anything.” 

* Oh, I fear not for myself alone, but the tumult 
is really becoming frightful. Where can Clement 
and Minna be ? | | 

* Oh horrible, I declare! exclaimed aunt Bar- 
bara, panting for breath. - * What $shall we do ! 
Miss Wells, Mr. Granby, what shall we do! It's 
a dreadful 8torm—we hall go to destruction 
_8artin! Do less come into this old house. If 't 's 
haunted, it's better than to be 8truck down by the 
" lightnin' and drownded on land. 1 declare, I 
have 8retched out 80, to get here, my breath is 
clean gone.” . ; 

*Where is Minerva, witt exclaimed uncle 
Barnabas, © where ts my child? I thought she. 


was reposing in security with you, but alas! she 
is not here. - I will go and seek her while you 
take shelter in that dilapidated mansion. Alas! 
Minerva !- Where can the darling child of my 
bosom find a haven ? Come Silas, will you seek 
for the future bride of your: bosom? She may 
perisgh—do come and search for her.” 

Silas 8lunk back. - « How can I leave ma'am ? 
My first duty is to the author of my being. 
Ma'am are you willing to have me leave you 'to 
the merciless elements ? 

* Poor boy ! No, I declare, it can't be expected 
you will take care of folks that runs off with 
other fellers—no, Silas, stay with your mother. 
Do hurry along into the old houge. The rain 
comes down like stones. Come Miss Wells, Mr. 
Granby—do take care of a poor old woman. I 
declare! it's shockin'! Poor Silas! how you 
Shake. I declare—it's too bad. Come 8on, less 
stretch along towards the old shanty.” 


Granby led May into the ruin, and searching 
about till he found a safe shelter, placed her and 
aunt Barbara beneath it ; then bidding Silas take 
good care of them, went in search of Minna and 
Clement. 'The storm» had! become quite violent. 
The rain poured down 'in heavy torrents, and 
the lightning flashed incessantly. Eustace wrap- 
ped his cloak about him, and without any know- 
ledge of the direction which had been taken by 
the absent party, started rapidly in pursuit. He 
called repeatedly, but the sound of the rain, and 
the roar of the terrible thunder prevented any in- 
terchange of intelligence. 

He $aw a tall and beautiful tree $hivered to 
atoms by the electric desfroyer, almost directly 
in his path, but he was neither intimidated nor 
deterred. Many an anxious thought wandered 
back to the beloved being he had left behind, 
but his heart beat high with the pride and joy of 
requited love ; and he knew that whatever might 
be his fate, there was one true and gentle heart 
that would feel everything he felt, and suffer 
whatever he might saffer. 

He had travelled nearly the circumference of 
the island, which did not exceed a mile at the 
utmost, without seeing or hearing anything 
which gave him the least information of the lost 
ones, nor even of uncle Barnabas. He paused a 
moment, half to recover breath, and half to con- 
sider whether it were best to retrace or continue 
his way, when the flutter of a white dress met 
his eye through the gleam of the still vivid 
lightning. How his heart beat! A white dress 
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—Minne's he remembered was dark. Who could 
it be? Was he deceiyed in thinking he 8aw a 
human form ? No, for another flash of the light- 
ning revealed it to him still more distinctly. 

« Who is it ? Who? speak” 

« Oh Eustace, you are alive—where is Clement 
— where is Minna? Do, do tell me! 

« May ! can it be? Why May, how came you 
here ? 

« Eustace caught her in his arms one moment ; 
to be assured it was indeed his own May, and 
murmuring a few words of tender reproof that 
she should have needlessly exposed berself to 80 
much danger, he was proceeding to wrap his 
cloak around her, and hurry her to some s$helter, 
but she gently disengaged herself. | 

« No Eustace, I must not be encumbered, and: 
whatever rain may come upon me now, will not 
add to my discomfort. I am already completely 
drenched, but I care not for that. I only care to 


zee you all safe; and until I learn the fate , of my | 


friends, ] shall not return to any shelter, It will 
be useless for you to remonstrate. I 8aw the 
glimmer of a light among the trees, I believe 
there is a little cottage s80mewhere upon the 
island, and perhaps this may be what I saw, and 
they may have sheltered themselves there, Shall 
we.go” 

* Yes, certainly ; it is quite probable they are 
' there,” answered Eustace, though he did not be- 
lieve his own words. He was only anxious to 
secure May from the fury of the tempest—he was 
confident neither Clement nor uncle Barnabas 
would have remained quietly in 80 comfortable a 
retreat without learning the fate of those left be- 
hind ; but he was leading May along the path she 
directed toward the distant light, when a faint 
halloo reached his ear from behind, 

+ Hark! gaid May, stopping 8uddenly ; *< I 
heard Clement's voice—it was not from this di- 
rection—let us turn—answer him, do.' 

Eustace endeavored to persuade her along. 
* No, no, if you love me, Eustace, you will let 
me go with you, Do answer, Ask them where 


clamations were faintly distinguished through the 
din of the storm; and Eustace, more than half- 
lifting May along the uncertain direction his 
senses led him, came at length to a mass of large 
bold rocks overhanging the shore of the lake. 
« Oh you have found us at last, Granby, We are 
safe. Uncle Barnabas and Minna have a nice 
shelter below, in a little recess of the rocks ;' but 
where did you leave May ? 


« He left me to be half-distracted with fears,” 
answered May, * in those c6mfortable old ruins, 
while you and he were threatened every moment 
with death. But I was not to be 80 deserted. 
I am here, happier than I ever was before in my 
life. Will you let me come in? A thousand ex- 
clamations were 'now mingled and repeated, but 
no complaints were uttered ; they were all too 
happy in each other's safety to think of past suf- 
ferings. | 

Minna $0on began to relate to May her adven- 
tures 8ince they parted. Clement and she were 
Sitting upon those rocks when they first became 
aware of the approaching storm. 'They started 
to return to the place where they left May and 
Eustace. Minna in her fright and imprudent 
haste sprang carelessly from rock to rock, and 
finally, ere Clement could check or overtake her, 
had slipped into the water. The waves were 
deep, and the shadow from the shore fell black 
and heavy. He 8aw her disappear—he heard the 
gound of her fall in the water, but when he rush- 
ed to the spot, not a glimpse of her was to be 
| discerned, . 

He sprang from the rock, resolved * to 8hield 
her, and 8ave her, or perish there too.” After 
8Wimming about, it seemed to him an eternity, 
without catching a sound or 8ight that could ayail 


|| him anything, he was giving it -up in despair, 


when a flash of lightning revealed to him the 
pale mournfulness of her face, just lifted above 
the waves, her outspread hands, and the bright 
locks from which her bonnet had fallen, and 
which now clung wildly about her snowy 
cheeks, One glimpse was enough. He caught 


they are.” Granby could not resjst her affection- 
ate firmness. He answered the call, It was! 
many times repeated, and directions were rapidly 
given where the party might be found. | 

* Here, here, among the rocks—by the shore 
—this way, do you not $ee these high rocks! 
here we are 8afe, Where is May! Do make 
haste—here is a good shelter.” | 


These, and pumeroys other directions and ex- 


her in his arms, and carried her to the shore. 


1] The little recess they now occupied, was direct- 


ly before him, and to this place he conveyed her, 
insensible, . She was just reviving a little, when 
uncle Barngbas discovered them, He had been 
attracted by Clement's voice, who had called 
loudly and repeatedly for assistance. - Their uni- 
ted attentions restored her ere long, and when 


| they were rejoined by Eustace and May, she had 
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recovered . almost her usual degree of 
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ness. She inquired, in a tone of anxiety, if they 


had left any one to gratify her beloved Silas' gre-. 


garious nature—she feared the stintle of the elec- 
tric fluid would operate disadvantageously upon 
the aspect of his countenance. 

* Minerva,” said her father, solemnly, more $e- 
rious reflections should result from the danger 
you haye recently encountered, and from which 
you have been 80 providentially and gallantly res- 
cued. Silas has 8ghown himself imbued deeply 
with the spirit of selfishness, but this is not a time 
for us to make mockery of human nature. We 
$hould strive to forgive and forget.' 


* But father, you don't any longer wish me to 
marry 8 person who: has no more magnanimity 
than Silas, do you 7 : 

*You may marry just whom you like, my 
child.” 3 

*'Thank you, father. T am satisfied.” 

The rain continued to pour incessantly through 
the night, and they could do no better than to 
remain where they were till day-break. The 
dawn was a radiant one. The clouds dispersed, 
save a few 8mall, feathery ones that seemed lin- 
gering to reflect the earliest and brightest beams 
of the returning 8un. 'The party emerged -from 
their retreat, and made their way back to the 
ruin. Minna and Clement-cautiously approach- 
ed, and looked through. the door. Aunt Barbara 
/ 8at in one corner, with her head leaned against 
the wall, and her eyes elosed. Silas lay with 
his head in her lap, fast asleep, and giving audi- 
ble tokens of the depth of his repose. Minna 
found the scene irresistible. She laughed s0 
merrily that aunt Barbara opened her eyes in as- 
tonisghment. *La! I declare! 8he ejaculated, 
Shaking her son violently, but without 8uccess ; 
*how we have 8lept! as 8ound as bugs, I de- 
clare! Come Silas, wake up. They've got back. 
See, here's Minerva laughin' at ye. Come, up 
with ye ! | 

After groaning and yawning awhile, Silas lifted 
his head, and as his perceptions slowly commen- 
ced their wonted operations, he raised himself to 
an upright attitude. - * Good morning, Miss Mi- 
nerva and Mr. Weljs,' he said, with an attempt at 
| the amiable. <I am grateful to observe you were 
not injured by the tumultuous elements.” 

<It was all owing to your noble exertions for 
our 8afety,' replied Minna, with a low courtesy ; 
then turning away, 8he took. Clement's arm, and 
they proceeded to: the boat. 'The exertions of 


oprightli- | 


| Will sound, and we must wait the 


, and 
covering the seat with their cloaks, they formed 
as comfortable a situation for the ladies as cir- 
cumstances would permit. Notwithstanding they 
had most of them passed the night in wet gar- 
ments and without sleep, they were gay and hap- 
Py as they 8sped swiftly across the blue lake—all 
but aunt Barbara and Silas, who, notwithstand- 
ing, as aunt Barbara said, they had a © charmin' 
nap' and a *nice roost,* were rather silent and 
crest-fallen. 


Power of Mind. 
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IT may be that man's art may build perchance 

A. car way to the stars, and then erect 

Bridges from world to world, that shall revolve 

Fen as obedience to their laws makes them ; 

And 80 from this low earth a traveller shall tart, . 
Coursing his way from sphere to sphere through space, 
And bring us tidings of the customs there. , 
This may be, for I dare not s8ay that God 

Will not give man the fullness of true skill 

And mighty power, e'en as he gave his Son 

To have the fullness of his grace and truth. 


But though all matter may subjected be 

To man's control, 80 that he lift at&-will 

The very tides of ocean, and awake 

The slumbering storm king of the deep, yet not 
To him is mind s8ubjected. He can not 

Build avenues to carry thought within 

The heights and depths of mind—the secret worlds 
Of will, affection, hope and faith—sorrow 

And joy,—80 that he bring from thence a tale 
That shall make known the inward life—the man. 
We may not enter far beyond the out 

And inner court, and look within the veil, 

The holy of the holies. There alone 

Goes the High Priest of Consciousness, to meet 
The God of gods ! there to have joy or grief 

As he $hall bless or disapprove the rite. 

Not e'en a tinkling bell on the thought-robe 

igh Priest's time 
To lift the veil, and speak, or look, or act, — 

The outward s8ymbols of what is within. 


Mind only fathoms mind. The spirit reads 


The 8ymbols of the spirit. If the soul 

Hath wedded all its powers to love and truth, 
And made self-sacrifice a noble aim, 

Then it can read the looks and acts of love, 
Love deep and true as Calvary's mighty scene, 
And in communion with the pure, 8ee God ! 


O boast not of man's power and skill to liſt 
The everlasting pillar to the skies, 


| Rear a Palinyra in the desert waste, 


And turn the mighty rivers from their course. 
Far greater works than these are his to do, 

If he but have the energy of faith— 

Of faith in God and man, in goodness, love, 
And the o'ermastering reign of truth, and trust 
To know the good of evil, and rejoice 

In the eternal overthrow of sin ! 


Marblehead, Mass. 
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Penciled Imaginings. 

: Original. ; 
Wz had spent an afternoon yery pleasantly in 
gocial and good humored chit-chat. We had 
talked of the beauty of the s8eason, of the abun- 
dant harvest, and of the gratitude due to our heav- 
enly Father. We had lamented the destitution 
of the poor, and resolved on the organization of 
a charity association. - As a matter of course, we 
had arrived at the very conststent conclusion, that 
there was nothing in the world 80 ugly as a small 
bonnet, 80 odious as short skirts, or 80 8uperla- 
tively abominable, 80 outrageous to every princi- 
ple of good taste and economy as big sleeves. 

Just as we were taking our places at a well- 
fitted tea table, a lady of very fine appearance, 
familiarly entered, and was introduced to me as 
* Miss Abbot.” She took a seat at table and be- 
gan telling us how Miss Bancroft had got a new 
dress that cost twenty five dollars besides the 
making, and every body knew her father was 
not, in reality, worth a farthing; how Mrs. An- 
dress quarrelled with her husband, while she was 
spoiling her children by indulgences. But what 
- 8eemed to shock her most, was the fact that 
Miss Howard was about being married to a mere 
boy ; although it was proved beyond dispute, by 
Searching town records, that he was thirty, and 
8Ix months. 

As I was a stranger, she would advise me not 
to. risk my reputation, by as8ociating with the 
Misses Gore and Amelia Dunbar. 

After tea a walk was proposed, and Miss Abbot 
offered to be my escort. She managed to detach 
me from our company, then began to tell me of a 
love affair of hers. 'The hero of her tale was a 
Dr. Hall, the other male appendages were all Co- 
lonels, Esquires, and 8ons of Honorables ; and her 
very intimate female friend, was the daughter of 
a very rich man, President of some bank, &c. 


, I was heartily 8ick of her vain and ill-natured 
volubility ; and was arrested by the sound of 
voices near. Looking in their direction, we had 
glimpses, through the trees, of two gentlemen ; 
one apparently about thirty five was standing with 
one leg akimbo, resting lightly on fantastie toe ; 
while a vigorous arm, extended from him, its 
hand grasping the limb of a tree, assisted in his 
8upport. The other, a fine young * 8prig,” was 
gporting a walking stick with one hand, while its 
fellow ever and anon, rose * in & curve of beauty 
and of grace” to his hat's brim and ear-Jock ; then 


was withdrawn for the-purpose of making 8ome 
very appropriate gesture. I attempted to with- 
draw Miss Abbot from the sport; but she very 
composedly whispered me to wait patiently until 
our party came up—she knew by their voices 
they were viewing us. I urged the impropriety 
of remaining, to no purpose. She was growing 
impatient, and I] desisted long enough to hear the 
following dialogue. * Tell it not in Gath,' 81sters. 

© Pshaw ! ejaculated the elder gentleman, you 
do not know them as thoroughly as I do. You 
have not made them a study for years as I have, 


or you would believe as I do, that they are 


_ © jinsolent and gelf caressed, 
By vanity's unwearied finger dress'd, 
Curled, scented, furbelowed and flounced around ; 
With ſeet too delicate to touch the ground 
They stretch the neck, and roll the wanton eye, 
And sigh for every foot that flutters by.” 


Cowper's testimony my dear fellow, no resisting 
Cowper you know ! © Oh! but you pervert him.” 
* Women who dress for show' is the caption of 
the poem from which you drew. 

© 'True, but even this does not prove perversion 
in my appropriation of his language. Paul 8aid 
to the Corinthians— he that giveth in marriage 
doeth well, he that giveth not in marriage doeth 
better.” Now, I apply this *'to you. Is there a 
perversion of his meaning in doing it ? he asked, 
laughing. 

© Ah 80phist ! you know you have not adduced 
a parallel case, by way of illustration. You do 
not deserve a serious confutation.' 

* Well, hear Pope on their caprice. 


* Some praise at morning, what they blame at night, 
But always think the last opinion right ; 

While their weak heads like towns unfortified, 

"Twixt sense and nonsense, daily change their side. 
Ask them the cause, they're wiser ﬆtll, they 8ay, 
And 8till to-morrow, wiser than to-day.” 


He paused and looked mischieyously at his com- 


' panion, who, with a laugh, took up the thread of 


the poem, and added, 


* We think our fathers fools, 80 wise we grow, 
Our wiser 80ns, no doubt, will think us 80.” 


And very reasonably too, if we follow your exam- 
ple, in murdering our best poets, 

* Ha! I must be more wary, or you will begin 
to doubt the s8incerity of my zeal in. this cause. 
I'shall now bring forward incontrovertible testi- 
mony, in the shape of a stanza'from Mrs. Robin- 
80Nn, a poetess of merit, thoroughly acquainted 
with all the intricacies of the female heart, if in- 
deed they got any. Do not condemn me, Brooks, 
but hear Mrs. Robinson. She says they are 


© A 8miling 8orrow, 
Blithe to day and $ad to-morrow, 
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| Never fixed, forever ranging - #55 
Laughing, weeping, doatin "changing, | 
Wild, eSiitions, Lay; n, : 
Cloyed with pleasure, nursed with pain, 


© There chum, I see by your lack lustre yisage 
that you think yourself foiled now, completely 
done up.' 

«Nazarene Wingate ! you know: better. Of 
Mrs. Robinson I know nothing; but I know 


Y - 


enough of your honesty, to suspect that she was || 


writing of children, or all mankind, or—now I 
have it, she was writing of. old bachelors, Win- 
gate. 

« Give me your hand, boy! you have won my 
confessions,” said Wingate, with a vociferous 
laugh, that went echoing about the woods. © She 
was writing of youth in general. 

* Well, now what have you to say in fayor of 
your absurd, rotten hypothesis ” -asked Brooks, 
as he relinquished the hand of his friend. 

*Why their yanity is preposterous ; there is 
no denying it. _ Hear Pope on the *« toilet.” 


* And now unveiled, the toilette stands displayed ; 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid, 

First robed in white the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers ; 

A heavenly image in the glass appears ; 

To that she bends, to that Gee eye 8he rears; 
THY inferior priestess at her altar's side, 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumbered treasures ope at onee, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ! 
From each 8he nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box : 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white : 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, ' 
Pufts, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all her arms ; 

The fair each-moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face.” 


* Now this 1s just ; and just what woman is. 
She .puts on an air of indifference to dress and 
appearance in public, but is as artificial as her 
hair, complexion and teeth.” . 

*Oh you infidel ! if I thought you sincere in 
all this, Wingate, I would fly you as I would the 
withering sirocco. But you are not, I know you 
are not, by that mischieyous look of yours. And 
I had forgotten your promenading, reading, recit- 
ing. and 8ighing with the accomplished Miss 
Ames, worth a million, because she candidly 
avows her age, although more than twenty-five. 
Out upon you, and myself too, for 'spending 80 
much eloquence upon one, over head and ears in 
love, as everybody knows you are. 

* Ha, ha, ha! shouted Mr. Wingate, and for 
my life I could not avoid echoing, to the great 
discomfiture of the 8trangers, who were previ- 
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ously unaware that any one Was OCCUPyIng & Vi- 
cinial position. | 
Miss Abbot evidently liked all. but the denoue- 


| ment. She: whispered me on our return to the 


house, © There, I thought that oldest one did 
know 8omething, until he 80 foolishly assented 
to the charge of his companion, by his silence 
and manifest pleasure.” 

I was very happy to hear from our kind enter- 
tainers, that we were to have an accession to our 
party-in the evening. 

©'The Messrs. Wingate and Brooks, who are 
visiting their relative, Mr. Brooks of the upper 
village, will call on us this evening, accompanied 
by Miss Brooks, and Miss Ames, to whom report 
says Mr. Wingate is engaged,” 8aid our host. 

We. did not care a fig about Mr. Wingate but 
Mr. Brooks—he was to bring a cousin—there 
could be no engagement there, surely :—80—re- 
ally—well. E. J. C. 

Amoskeag, N. H. 


_—_—__— 


Effects of Christianity. 


Original. 


Mucay has been said of the effects which have 
been produced in the world by christianity—of 
the triumphs it has gained and the good it has 
accomplished. And no one who is disposed to 
regard the 8ubject with any degree of attention, 
can doubt that these effects have been truly great 
and wonderful. 'Take now a bird's-eye view of 
the state of the world at the time Jesus came on 
earth, and compare it with what it is at the pre- 
sent time, and how great is seen to be the change! 
How stupendous has been the work performed ! 
*A good and beneficent spirit has been made 
to spread itself abroad in the world, through all 
the different relations and modifications of life, 
communicating its kindly influence to almost ev- 
ery public and private concern of mankind., It 


has insensibly worked itself into the inmost 
frame and constitution of civil states, giving a 
tinge to the complexion of their governments, 
and to the temper and administration of their 
laws. It has restrained the tyranny of the prince 
and the madness of the people. It has softened 


the rigor of despotism and tamed the insolence 
| of conquest. It has, in 8ome degree, taken away 


the edge of the sword, and thrown, even over the 
horrors of war, a veil of mercy. It has descend- 
ed into families—diminished the pressure of pri- 


| vate tyranny—improved every domestic endear- 
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Shame and Fear.. 


ment—given tenderness to the parent—humani- 
ty to the master, and raised woman from the dust 
at his feet as his slave, to be cherished on man's 
bogom as his companion. That universal cloud 
of ignorance which hung 80 darkly over the 
world, has been in a great measure dissipated. 
Man's spirit has been made to 8oar aboye that 
degradation and 8uperstition which once bound 
it to the dust, and from the * gods graven by art 
and man's device,' it has gone up to a communion 
with a spiritual Father,—and from vain 'imagin- 
ings of the grave as man's last abode or of a sen- 
gual hereaſter, to a 8piritual and glorious exist- 
ence, where the bondage of corruption is to be 
thrown aside, and the soul is to enter into the 
freedom of angels. 

And now, what has accomplished all this ? 
Grant that much is owing to the ever onward 
progress of the human mind—and yet much— 
very much remains to be accounted for. And to 
what cause shall we assign it? What has done 
it? *To Jesus, working through the might and 
power of his truth. *To Jesus, laboring by the 
omnipotent energy of his gospel, and sending out 


its leavening influences through the heart of the | 


world. Aye—his it has been to effect this great 
and stupendous change. His it has been to 
gpread abroad this softened spirit—to rend asun- 
der this veil of ignorance, and to diffuse 80 wide 
this influence and knowledge of divine things. 
His it has been thus to wing man's spirit up to 
an intercourse with heaven and with God, and 
thus to aid on the. human mind in the way of im- 
provement and progress. That mind, though 
there are wrapped up in it many hidden energies 
and much of mighty power, could not, unaided, 
have done all this. Jesus has enlightened it. 
He has called out those energies—opened new 
fields of truth for the exercise of that power, and 
thus impulsed the whole mind forward towards 
perfection, and made to be wrought 80 much for 
.the world's improvement. 'To God, then, through 


Him be given all the glory. E. G. B. 
East Cambridge, Mass. 


————— 


Shame and Fear. 


Taz christian standard of noble actions, is noble 
motives, impulses and feelings—these constitute 
the merit of deeds performed, and without them, 
though actions may result in good, the doer has 
no claim therefor upon the esteem of his fellow 
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| men, and \ receives, we may believe, no approba- 


tion from God. We are told in scripture, Heb- 
xi. 7, that Noah was moved or impelled by fear 
to prepare an ark; and here was a great work 
performed, But is it not evident that all the no- 
bility of that work depends on our ideas of the 
fear that exercised his mind ? ' If he was moved 
simply by fear of death or calamity, what claim 
tas his memory to be honored, or where the pe- 
culiar excellence in his example ? There is none, 
But if we understand fear as here used in its best 
sense, implying reverential love, then we see the 
nobleness of his acts, and there 1s something 
bright and excellent for us to imitate. He doubt- 
less was moved by this fear; a due respect for 
the divihe faithfulness caused him to confide in 
the assurances made concerning the result of the 
great extent of wickedness in the earth ; while 
thousands mocked and ridiculed him, he remain- 
ed steadfast in his faith, or reverential confidence 
in God, and built the ark. 

If an individual moved by fear of endless tor- 
ture, seeks an ark of safety, there is but little 
merit in his deeds of obedience to the divine 
commands, for love to God cannot be s8upreme in 
his heart and 8oul. That vision of torment will 
not permit him to be made perfect in love, and 
the sight of the smoke that ever ascendeth, will 
not permit him to realize that-God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all. He must lose 8ight 
of that fable vision, and understand the underived 
and boundless love of the* Deity—then he will 
have a reverential fear, and whereas he was once 
afraid to 8in, now he will be ashamed to. 

We have been led to these remarks by recal- 
ling an observation of a pious old gentleman, who, 
when we met him, was a new convert to Uniyer- 
8alism. He was told of the common remark, that 
the spirit of our faith was averse to devotion and 
piety, and was asked how his change of belief or 
faith had affected him in this respect? His an- 
s8wer was brief, but to our mind eloquent indeed. 
Said he, when I cherished my former faith I was 


| afraid to 8in—now I am ashamed to 8in! This 


we thought then, and now express, in charity and 
good will towards all sects, is the great distinc- 
tion. between the limitarian doctrines and the 
doctrine of universal grace. - A man who realizes 
that he is- in danger of eternal wo, will be afraid 
to sin—this abject fear—abject because not 
Springing from a noble or loſty iimpulse—will 
reign Supreme in” his s0ul ; he may try to love 
God, but there is no room for- the feeling. But 


A World without 


when a 8oul knows and believes- the love God | 
hath to us—realizes fully and deeply the divine 
benignity, and that from eternity to eternity, 


God is the same, he cannot know this. abject || 
| fear, He will dread 8in because its horrid fea- 


tures are clearly revealed ; the light of truth 
streams down upon the enemy of our race, and 
his hideousness makes the heart reyolt from him. 
But though he may appear in disguise, and seem 
attractive, the soul is shielded by its love of the 
perſect Father, and that love makes it ashamed 
to yield to the tempter. 

Shame is better than abject fear, inasmuch as 
such fear springs merely from a dread of outward 
evil, while shame is a mingled feeling spring- 
ing from a consciousness of our better nature, 
and of what we should have been or .done. 
Shame implies a knowledge of some good lost, 
that might have been preserved, and a sorrow or 
dissatisfaction that we lost it. True love to God 
makes us love to obey him, and gives us assur- 
ance "of our capabilities to obey him, and arrays a 
thousand persuasives before the 8oul to be faith- 
ſul. To go contrary to all this must fill the 
breast with shame—shame, whose blush will not 
leave our cheek till the solemn covenant is 
sealed, that we will be more faithful to love and 
duty. 

The unshadowed love of the Deity, gives to 
him who clearly perceived it, the best and most 
powerful incentives to holiness. And may all 
who are privileged to perceive it, as they dread 
Shame, feel and act upon the sentiment of the 
Ps8almist, © T s8hall not be ashamed when I have 
respect unto all thy commandments.” B. 


A World: without Sickness or Sin. 


Wren the Psalmist 8aid of God—* He knoweth 
our frame; he remembereth that we are dast ! 
he uttered a truth well deserving attentive 
thought, as it leads to those views of the divine 
compassion that are the very springs of heart-sa- 
tisfying comfort. * He knoweth our frame,” for 
he is our Creator—by his ordinations we live and 
move and have a being, and he regardeth in his 
judgments of mercy and truth the infirmities of 
our nature, the strength of onr passions and their 
excitability, and watcheth over us as creatures 
made 8ubject to vanity, yet expectants of glorious 
liberty. © He remembereth that we are dust'— 
that hourly we are wasting and yielding to the 
outer elements that sustain us, and that soon we 
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must find the will nerveless in commanding the 
organized body, and meet death, willingly or not. 
Sickness is the shadow of our mortal life. It is 
ever near us, less or more distinet, eclipsing the 
brightness of our pathway, reminding us of our 
departure, and bidding us be ready to 8ay farewell 
in confident hope of a beiter existence, © where 
the inhabitant shall not say, I am vick, and where 
the people have their iniquities forgiven.” 


Such a world is not around us here. Our eye 
cannot look far without discerning melancholy 
proofs, if they are not within ourselves, or our 
families. Sickness is all around in greater or less 
power, and iniquity has a wide dominion. These 
are. the two great s8ources of human misery 
when dried up, all the streams of 8orrow will 
fail, and joy's river flow unimpeded and pure, as 
it is8ues from the throne of God and makes glad 
his holy city. For what has ever, or can ever, 
touch our hearts with grief, that cannot be traced 
to either of these ſountains of evil ? Look over 
life in all its windings—analyze every bitter tear 
that has been shed, and question the cause of 
every 80rrowſul s8igh that has been heaved, and 
what is the answer? Even as we have aid. 
Behold the virgin and her beloved going forth 
from the home of her mother in the light. of a 
glorious sun—bright image of the gladuess within 
their hearts. Life to them is Eden. 'The gun- 
shine of their souls gilds everything without, and 
the music of their affections finds a harmony in 
the murmur of the stirring leaves, the flowing 
waters, the hum of the insects, and the 8ongs of 
the birds. What is it that brings the first 
Shadow into their paradise ? It is the power 
that lessens the light of the eye and pales the 
cheek, robbing Eden of its wonted 8unshine. It 
'is 8ickness that first tells them they are on the 
earth, amid stern realities that disturb the flow of 
happiness, and that should wake the soul to the 
need of moral preparation to meet and bear what 
cannot be shunned. or averted, What is it, that 
first tells the mother, as she hangs over her first 
born in his cradle, that certainty cannot mingle 
with her beautiful picturing of the future—that 
shows her the difference between reality and ro- 
mance—and makes her feel the need of heaven ! 
It is sickness—sickness clouding its 8mile, end» 
ing its sports, and changing the light -of its holy 
brow, while fearfulness gathers in the hearts of 
the anxious parents. 'The past has given us too 
much experience- of the omnipresence of sick- 
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ness, to require distinet scenes to be called up to 
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mind, 'The tomb has in its embrace 'too many 
loved ones, whose last days we remember, to re- 
quire this ; and the spirit of memory sings ever 
in our ear 'the s8olemn requiems oyer -perished 
loveliness and grace, when lover and friend 'was 
put far from us. 

And we know els the 8ubtilty and dominion 
of iniquity—how sin s00n defiles the beauty of 
infant innocence, and shadows the type of the 
kingdom of heaven—childhood's artlessness, love 
and. truth, and consequent | joy. Sin is every 
where on the earth, amid the exalted and lowly, 
the strong and the weak, the learned and igno- 
rant, and the bond and the free. Its kingdom— 
dark and foul—is awfully extensive, and strange 
its mastery over gifted man. Our souls would 
8ink were it not for the wise and good energy of 
Him with whom there is forgiveness, that he 
may be reverenced and loved; and precious 1s 
it, that we are permitted to hear a spirit voice 
bidding us look to Jesus and 8aying—* Behold 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world. 

And till that certain work tis accomplished, life 
will have its 8orrows and its bitter pangs—the 
gorrows of sickness and the pangs of guilt. 'Till 
that event we shall not find the heaven we ask 
for, nor rejoice in the bliss of our race. And if 
there is & God-given revelation of such a glory— 
8uch a heaven, and s8uch a bliss, should it not 
fave our best affections ? Should it not be a mat- 
ter of long-continued thought, and oft recurring 


meditation? Does not our nature demand it ? Do | 


not the wants. of our affections require it ? Are 
we wise if we reſuse to contemplate its beauties 
often, in the secrecy of the heart's depths and the 
Silence of concentrated and holy thought ? Thus, 
and. thus only, can heaven be made near us, eyen 
as thus only is to the christian the beauty of God 
felt to be dwelling around our daily paths. It is 
only by neglecting to think of the absent fre- 


quently and deeply, that they are made to dwell } 


afar off. Afﬀectionate thought has a mysterious, 
but great power, to bring the far off near—to 
make us feel they are by our 8ide—that we can 
look into their eyes and read the deep love they 
cherish for us. How beautifully does the Ger- 


man poem of the thoughtful one in the ſerry boat 
llustrate this :— 


* Many a year is in its grave 
Since I crossed this restless wave, 
And the evening, fair as ever, 

'on ruin, rock and river. 


| heaven near. us. 


Then in this 8ame boat beside, 
Sat two comrades, old and tried ; 
One with all a'father's truth, 
One with all the fire of youth. 
One on earth in es wrought, 
And his grave in silence 8ought); 
But the |. er, brighter form, 
Passed in battle and in storm. 


So, whene'er I turn mine eye G 
Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o'er me, 
Friends who closed their course before me. 


Yet what binds us, friend to friend, 
But that soul with soul can blend, — 
Soul-like were those hours of yore— 
Let us walk in soul once more ! 


Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee, 
Take—I give it willingly— 

For, invisibly to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me.” 


I have 8eldom met with a better illustration of 
the power of ass0ciation in the human 8oul than 
this ; and how beautifully is the fact stated, that 
the passenger felt that his two friends were at his 
8ide, as he presses the boatman to take thrice his 
fee! And we may sanctify this poem by connect- 
ing it with the Savior's assurance— Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” What meant he in 
this language ? Did he not refer to the power. of 
aS80Ciation in the mind ? So I think. Where 
two or three are gathered together as devoted 
christians, remembering their Master's character, 
and to converse of him and his causge—to kindle 
to a livelier flame each other's zeal and love, it 
will be the same with them as though Christ 
himself were present. He will be felt to be pre- 
sent ; and the disciple, look where he will, will 
see the unearthly lovely countenance of Jesus. 
Thus it was with the primitive christians after 
the ascension of the Lord ; they felt that he was 
with them—looking upon them, and aiding them 
in trial and gorrow, even as the martyr Stephen 
did, or the apostle to the Gentiles, who declared 
—* I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.' He felt him ever near, and 
this sacred nearness. was his best comfort and 
Joy- | 

This  same principle, or gift of our nature, 
Should be directed by religion 80 as to make 
We may. be joyous, and yet 
have an under current, of 'serious feeling in the 
80ul; and it is when this under-stream bubbles up 
and mingles with the surface waters, that man is 
the most happy—happy because. of 8ensations 
that leaye no heaviness behind when - they sub- 
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not 80 ! For. why is it ai a 


8ide. And is it 
Scenes or places are infinitely more beautiful and 
attractive to us than others of- equal, or perhaps 
Surpassing outward loveliness, that would be pre- 
ferred by an artist ?. It is because of. gathering 
thought—rushing memories—dear . as80ciations, 
that give to those 8pots a spiritual charm none 
others can have to us. We linger and are en- 
tranced, and could an evyerlasting 8unbeam 
illamine the scene and the body find nourishment 
in itself, we should delight to gaze, and gaze, and 
gaze, and feel that there was heaven ! And is not 
this serious feeling mingling with ordinary emo- 
tions excited by sight and a love of the beautiful ? 
It is. And if we could fathom the causes of our 
happiest hours—hours that left a holy charm be- 
hind—we $hould discover that the very spring of 
their enchantment was serious thought—thought 
springing from the affections. I pity him who 
does not feel the worth of bright spiritual images 
stored in the g8oul—who does 'not understand 
how the beauty of heaven can be ever present to 
the mind, and who deems serious thought to be 
but another name for dullness, or gloom. He 
knows but little the sources of spiritual joy, and 
values not the command—* Set your affection on 
things above, not on things on the earth. 


And Q if there is a state of being where the 
inhabitant shall not say, I am 8ick ! where sick- 
ness of body, of heart, and of mind, are not 
known ; where iniquity is. forgiven, and purity 
and love the attraction that binds all as one; 
where parting and death come not; should we 
not desire to understand-its reality? O how 
anxiously we wait to hear of a strange land—its 
beauties and benefits—whither a loved one has 
gone to-repair, if possible, his health ; how im-: 


patient we wait for the 8ilent mes8enger—the | 


letter of love ; how. eagerly do we read and re- 


read every line—poring - over it with intense | 


thought; and how do the waters of affection 
well up when we discover the real advantages of 
his 8ituation, that make us confident of his full 
recovery ! How dear does that land become to us 
—how fondly do we read of it, and what sweet 
images arise to our mental vision as we think of 
it : Serious indeed are the thoughts thus excited 
—but it is the-8eriousness of gratified affection, 
and we would not yield it for aught less solemn. 

Could our departed friends write to us of the 
spirit-country, they, I feel, would use 8acred lan- 
guage as descriptive-of the home of the blest :— 


* The inhabitant shall not gay I am sick ; the peo- 
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ple that dwell therein . shall be forgiven their 
iniquity.”—How much there is in that simple 
phrase—* IT am not 8ick!” How often is it used 
without a thought of its fulness, without gratitude 
to Him who is the fountain of life ! Remember, 
sickness is not confined to the frame—the body ; 
but there is 8ickness of heart, and sickness of 
goul. There is a 8ickness of heart, when the af- 
fections have been trifled with—when friends 
have proved false, when misfortune has torn 
away that which was dear and precious, when 
there is none to be the s8econd self and echo back 
the very beatings of our heart. 'There is a sick- 
ness of 8oul, when the mysteries of life shake the 
mind's confidence in the being of a good and wise 
God ; when the light of divine truth shines but 
dimly into the soul ; when the future is less at- 
tractive than the past, and death is dreaded, not 
for. what it is, but because of what, it is thought, 
it may introduce the soul to, in another world. 
Fearful and bitter s8uch sickness ; and it may ex- 
ist where there is a s8ound body and everything 
to make the outer man happy. But infinitely 
better is a sickly body with a healthy soul, than 
a healthy body and a sickly soul; for the spirit of 
a good man will sustain his infirmity ; but a 
wounded spirit - who can bear! O dear indeed 
were it to have 8aid of us when our health is 
prayed for by friendship, as John said to the well 
beloved Gaius, * I wish above all things that thou 
mayest prosper and be in health, even as thy squl 
prospereth,' Soul prosperity is the best of all 
prosperity. It is the joy of heaven, where there 
is no outward and counteracting, grieving in- 
firmity. B. 


Stanzas to Rev. I. N. Barber. 


BY J. G. HOLLAND. 


Originadt. 


In childhood's pure and sinless years, 

We ran, and played, and ages together, 
Life's clouds shed no regretful tears, 

And all was bright, and sunny weather. 
And hope her luring 8tory told, 

Of future fame, and future gold. 


We parted—and as children part, 

Nor wept when friendship's chain was broken, 
But bid farewell with cheerful heart, 

Nor e'en exch a Single token. 

How *« fair yet fraiP the chain that binds, 

In union sweet, two youthfal minds. 


Years came and went, and day and night, 
And stranger , and stranger 

And friendakips now, had put to flight 

Of thy remem , all the traces. 
Though carved obscure in y*s halls, 
Thy name was graven on the wal \ 


The Earthquake—A Fact. 


"Twas in the church, we met again, © 

How altered every line and feature ! 

We both were ,—we both were men, 
And I the taught, and thou the teacher. 

And from thy lips I sweetly heard, 

The sacred lessons of the word. 


Where are the rest? the band of boys, 

That chased with us life's golden bubbles ? 
Partook with us of childish ; 

And shared with us our childish troubles ? 
Where are they all with whom we sung, 

* When mind was pure and form was young ?” 


They all are sundered; One is laid 

Beside Ohio's distant river, 

And George, the gentle George ! has made 
His bed at home, to sleep forever. 

And some have drowned the anguished 80ul 
In the intoxicating bowl. 


And we are met. O let us praise, 

With thankful heart, that kindly Power, 
Which guarded all our youthful days, 
And brought us to this happy hour ; 
Here to renew in love and truth, 

The friendsbip of our early youth. 


And now God speed thee ! May your voice 
Long tell to man salvation's story, 

Bid sorrow's weeping 80ns rejoice, 

And point the fainting heart to glory. 

May fame be yours—that choicest fame, 

A pure, untainted, christian name. 


Although I cannot be a tar, 

To roam the public heavens beside thee, 
I'll gaze upon thy beams afar, 

And take their light to cheer and guide me, 
Go—and if heaven thy steps shall bless, 
One friend exults in thy 8uccess, 


The Earthquake—A Fact. 


Original. 
APPROACHING the $hores of Chili was a weather- 


beaten bark from the Western Pacific. For 
thirty tedious months had the crew of that vessel 
toiled assiduously in lading her with the produce 
of the deep. Many a gigantic monarch of the 


ocean bad perished beneath the barbed steel of | 
her lancers and harpooneers, and the 8hip now | 


heavily laden with ojl, was bound homeward ; 
but purposing first to put in at the port of Tal- 
euahana and obtain recruits, they were now ap- 
proaching that harbor under full s8ail Already 
had the tops of the mountains appeared in the 
distance, and the sight of land had been hailed 
with ecstacy by the mariners, fatigued as they 
had been by the monotenous progpect of sea and 
8ky which, for many long months had bounded 
their entire visjion, Many of the geamen had as- 
cended the masts and lay upon the yards of the 
vessel, in order to obtain a fairer view of the 
elysium of their desires, others were gathered 
about the windlass and belfry, and talking joy- 


fully about the port which they were approach- 
ing. One or two who had been there, "were 
listened to with rapt attention as they related 
little anecdotes respecting the Spanish soldiers, 
the public-houses, and the dark-eyed lasses 
of Talcuahana. All was merriment, hope, and 
gaiety, A fair wind was carrying them toward 
the land, and the ship went bounding on her way, 
« Like a steed who knows his rider.” 

Suddenly the command was heard from the 
quarter deck to haul in the studding-sails. 'The 
mariners obeyed slowly, and not without exhi- 
biting marks of dissatisfaction. 'They 8aw no 
reason why the captain should lessen the speed 
of the ship, anxious as every one on board un- 
doubtedly was to reach the land before s8un-set, 
As $00n as this duty had been performed, word 
was passed to man the top-gallant cluelines. 
The top-gallant sails were clued down, and sev- 
eral light hands went aloft to furl them. The 
crew now evinced- their surprise ' by audible re- 
monstrances, when the mate said, © Look a-head, 
my men, and see that cloud ! 

It was evident that the wind threatened to 
blow, with no small-fury, directly- from the land, 
The hands could no longer find fault with their 
captain, but they loudly grumbled at their hard 
destiny. Indeed ! before the top-gallant sails 
were furled, the wind was seen skipping over the 
water, and whitening its surface as far as the eye 
could reach. The helm was put up, the braces 
were manned, and by the time the wind struck 
the sails they were measurably prepared for its 
reception. It was 800n requisite, however, to 
double-reef the top-sails. The wind became 
stronger and stronger, and in the first watch of 
the night, the top-sails were close-reefed. The 
wind came in tremendous gusts ; and, although 
by the time the morning light appeared, the gale 
had in a 8mall degree moderated, yet it was found 
impossible to shake out a reef, and accordingly 
the ship was carried farther and farther from the 
land ; 80 that when, at the end of three days, the 
gale had ceased and the sails were 8pread, it was 
evident that several days would be required to 
regain the distance which had been lost during 
the gale. 'The ship again approached the coast, 
but the buoyancy of spirits exhibited previously 
by the crew was now hardly visible. 'They had 
been disappointed once, and their expectations 
were not 80 8anguine. | 

In the course of four or five days, the tops of 
the mountains again loomed up from the horizon, 


Apple Island. . . . . 


Aﬀeecting Anecdote. 


and now no obstacle prevented them from ailing 
directly into the bay of Conception. They ap- 
proached the harbor with throbbing hearts, and 
joyfully prepared to take in their sails and let fall 
the anchor. Soon: however they encountered a 
vessel lying bottom up on the waters ; and when 
they had approached till nearer, not a vestige of 
the town was to be seen. The disastrous fate of 
Talcuahana was /s00n learned by the mariners. 
Two days previously it had been destroyed by an 
earthquake, and the vessels in the harbor had 
met with a similar doom. - 'They no longer re- 
pined at the visitation of the 'winds which had 
carried them off from the coast, at a time when 
they had exultingly anticipated a release from the 
monotony of an ocean life. But for this storm, 
they would have been plunged into sudden 
graves; or, at best, they would have lost their 
cargo, and the toil of years would have been lost 
in a moment. They thanked God for the gale 
which 8aved them from sharing in the doom of 
Talcuahana. 


Es. 


Apple Island. 


Original. 


Fzxw persons, who have been favored with a view of 
Boston harbor; can have failed to notice a beautiful island, 
familiarly known as Apple Island. To its circular form, .it 
is probably indebted for its singular appellation. 


IsLE that reclines on the breast of the ocean, 
Bearing unmoved the- wild billows' commotion, 
White winged the spirits that wander to thee, 
Kissing thy borders, bright gem of the sea ! 


Oft have I gazed on thy beauty afar 
"Mid the azure of ocean, a green 8bining star ; 
| The home of the sea-bird unrocked by the 8well 
Of the tempest laghed wave from its deep ocean cell ! 


Verdure hath robed thee in garments of light ; 
The pride of the forest is thine in its might, 

It waves its rich branches all graceful and free, 
And flings its sweet odors to float o'er the sea. 


Thy night hath no stillness; the dark, rushing wave 
Lends its voice to the chorus unceasing and grave ! 
And ages have passed thee in echoless tread, 

Yet none of thy beauty and freshness has fled. 


The foot of the Indian hath trampled thy 80d ; 
Perehance he hath deemed thee the home of his God. 
His arrow is pointless, his war-cry is hushed, 

The 8way of the white man his spirit hath-erushed. 


Farewell, thou lone isJand {- wherever I roam, 

Thy name hall be treasured with that of my home, 
As the hart to the fountain, the bird to her nest, 
I'll turn to thy image embalmed in my breast. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 


|| to be gone. 


Aﬀecting Anecdote. 


A CIRCUMSTANCE of a very interesting kind oc- 
curred 8ome time since at one of the Greek Isles. 
A number of the islanders terrified at the ap- 
proach of a 'Turkish force, hurried on board a 
large boat, and pushed off from land. The wife 
of one of them, a young woman of uncommon 
loveliness, seeing her husband departing stood on 
the $hore, stretching out her hands towards the 
boat, and imploring in the most moving terms to 
be taken on board. The Greek saw it without 
concern or pity, and without aiding her escape, 
bade his companions hasten their flight. 

This unfortunate woman, left unprotected in 
the midst of her enemies, struggled through dif- 
ficulty and danger, insult and suffering, till her 
failing health and strength, together with a heart 
broken by s8orrow, brought her to her death bed. 
She had never heard from her husband ; and 
when wandering among the mountains lying 
down in 8ome wretched habitation or compelled 
to urge her flight amid cruel fatigues, her affec- 
tion for him, and hope of meeting him again, bore 
up her courage through all. F 

He came at last when the enemy had retreated, 
and the Greek had returned to their homes again ; 
and hearing her situation, was touched with deep 
remorse. But all hope of life was then extin- 
guished ;—love changed to aversion, and she re- 
fused to see or forgive him. There is at times, 


| in the character of a Greek woman, and more than 


one occasion occurred of observing it, a strength 
and 8ternness that is remarkable. Her sister and 
relations were standing around her bed; and 
never in the days of health and love did she look 
80 touchingly beautiful as then; her fine dark 
eyes were turned on them with an expression as 
if she mourned not to die, but still felt deeply 
her wrongs : the natural paleness of her cheek 
was crimsoned with a hectic hue, and the rich 
tresses of her black hair fell dishevelled by her 
side. Her friends with tears entreated her to 
peak and to forgive her husband; but she turned 
her face to the wall, and waved her hand for him 
Soon the last pang came over her, 
and affection conquered ; he turned suddenly 
round, and raised a look of forgiveness to him, 


placed her hand in his, and died. 
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Books are leaves thrown, to sink or swim, into 
the stream of time, by a being who 800n plunges 
in after them, 


Christ a Rock. 


Curi1sT is 8poken of in our sacred book under the 
figure of a Rock, and as 8uch I love to view him, 
while I call up in the mind the eastern as80cia- 


tions therewith. My mind is first impressed 


with the comparison in reference to a foundation. | 


The solidity and durability of a structure depend 
much upon the fitness of the foundation, and 80 
with our religious hopes. If they are not built 
upon a good, 8ecure, and durable foundation, they 
will be exposed to be easily destroyed or 8wept 
away. Christ is the Rock on which to build. 
Hopes there established will rest secure, both as 
relating to this life and the eternal state ; our 
hopes of happiness amid the perishing things of 
time, must be founded on the requirements of his 
religion—built on any other rules of life, they 
will be false and delusive ; and for the hope of 
immortality and bliss for ourselves, our loves, and 
our race, no other foundation can be laid than is 
here laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

2. A rock is a refreshing shade in a weary 
land, and a retreat from the wild enemy. So with 
Christ. When wearied and almost borne to the 
earth by toils and privations, how sweet is it to 
find shelter in the cool and refreshing shade of 
that spiritual rock, and be invigorated for future 
labors; and when pursued by fierce enemies, the 
foes of our integrity and virtue, how blessed the 
refuge, the hiding place in Christ, secure from 
harm. | 

3. A rock is a firm position for a perspective 
yiew. So with Christ. The traveller rises to 
the brow of a rock that is elevated and has a 
commanding view of the scenery around, that 
bursts upon his sight as he rises, a new unfolded 
picture of the grandeur and immensity of the 
Deity's world. But grand though it be, what is 
the beauty and splendor of the view presented to 
his sight, to which he is indebted to the rock, 
compared with the glorious visions for which the 


believer is indebted to the rock Christ ? They 


are faint indeed — eclipsed by the exceeding 
glory of the spiritual and divine, Thus placed, 
we 8ee all around us the benevolence of an ever- 
operating, unerring, and all-embracing wisdom, 
creating, 8ustaining and blessing innumerable or- 
ders of beings; we $ee that which once s8eemed 
fearful and unmixed evils, work out good to ad- 
vance the progress of man; and stretching far 
beyond all the scenes of trial, and 8orrow and 


death, the eye can catch a glimpse of the Spirit 


land—the beholder forgets the darkness and af- 
flictions through which, like Moges in the wil- 
derness, he has passed, and like that prophet on 
Pisgah's top, look forward to the blest scenes, 


© Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers, 

From which death like a sex"divides 
This changeful world of ours.” 


May, dear reader, the rock Christ Jesus be ours 
—our- spiritual foundation for hopes in time and 
eternity, our shade and retreat, and our position 
of prospect ; and as we 8ee therefrom the end of 
sorrow and the destruction of sin, let the vow be 
made and honored that we will aid as much as in 
us lies the present triumphs of joy and holiness. 

B. 


Notices. 


DisconNTINUANCES, AND AGENTs. We have receiv- 
ed many requests to discontinue sending our work to former 
subscribers, and almost invariably the reason given has been 
—&* hard times.” We have been gratified to learn the satis- 
faction of those who have been our patrons, with the char- 
acter of the work, while we regret that they feel obliged to 
cease to be 8uch. We would that some of these would ask 
themselves,if they could not retrench their expenses in some 
other particular, with less disadvantage to themselves ? By 
the loss of the © Repository,” they are deprived of substantial 
good. The expense is'less than four cents a week, and the 
work, when owned, is good to read and to re-read, as Jon 
as life lasts, and something by it may be done for the mora 
and religious benefit of others. We could hope that some 
of our friends might reconsider their decision, and if they 
can, will take hold again; or if not, will do a little to sup- 
ply their place with a good name. 

Our AGczxnTs will, we trust, see the propriety of our 
asking them the favor to do what they can to keep our list 
good, in their several vicinities. We hall be grateful for 
any aid thus tendered, and we cannot but believe that a lit- 
tle well directed exertion by each, would tell well to en- 
courage us. 


Rose oF SHARON FOR 1841. This annual, edited by 
Miss Edgarton, is now in press, and will be ready by the 
first of September for subscribers. We earnestly call atten- 
tion to it. The publisher, Mr. Tompkins, has been to greet 
expense to have it is8ued in a 8tyle of beauty that shall sat- 
isfy all, and we hope a considerate community will not per- 
mit him to be a loger thereby. We are 'assured' that the 
work will be every way 8uperior to the last. It will be 
printed in the best taste, with three elegant er; al 
ings, and vignette, and will be bound in rich em mo0- 
rocco. 'The work, as © got up * last year, was cheap at the 
price paid— this year, with the great additional ex- 
pense, the © * will be cheaper than any other annual, as 
the price is to be the sxame as last year. Great care has 
been expended upon the lite department, and we be- 
lieve the articles will compare tully with those of any an- 
nual is8wved. In short, the work will be every way worthy 
of the patronage of all, and we cannot but "believe that it 
will be eagerly. sought for, 


IF Prospectuses will be sent in this No. of the * Reposi- q 
, to ee - 


tory,” and we beg of our friends, the ladies 
what can be done towards having a good array of good 
names on each, 'The ladies will certainly feel interested in 
hs ( pantnge Jrnd.— 7 pe -» {ont Ag cone; know not 
ow they can show r taste better than by efforts to 
obtain 8ubscribers for the None. | e 
The price will be $2 per volume. Ten copies for $18. 


Let the effort to be made commence immediately, 8 that 


early returns may be made, 
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Tur CompFoRTER; a Gift for the 
ed. By Henry Bacon. We have in | 
with the above title, which embraces of the _ 
In the brief space of our ministry many times and often hav 
we felt the need of a volume. which, with the Bible, we 
could put into the hands of the afflicted and bereaved, with 
full knowledge that it was > 55g to minister true consola- 
*tion and speak to the spirit with a christian voice. We have 
attempted to gain time for the purpose of preparing one, but 
till now have been prevented by sickness, p cares 
and duties. We are growing strong in body, and the gpirit 
is willing to use that strength to minister to the children of 
sorrow the comforts of heaven. The work will not be a 
volume of selections, but from our own pen ; and will treat 
of life's contrasts, pain, sickness, adve ty, death, bereave- 
ment, the recognition and re-union of friends in a future 
state, and many other 8ubjects connected therewith. It is 
hoped that it will be 8uch a work as to meet the great want 
in our denomination. Prospectuses will be sent out early, 
and the work will be put to press in the fall. The volume 
will be of the same size of * Chapin*s Lectures,” and publish- 
ed- in the same neat 8tyle. Will our brother editors do us 
the kindness to notice our design ? 


DxzDpicATION In EasT LExINGTON. Our friends in 
East Lexington have done themselves great credit by their 
efforts to sustain the preached word and to erect a church. 
We rejoice in their joy. A very neat church has been 
built, and was dedicated to the worship of God and the pur- 
poses of religious instruction'on Wednesday, June 10. Ser- 
mon by Br. A. C. Thomas. Father Ballou preached in the 
afternoon, and a conference meeting was held early in the 
evening. All the services, we learn, were very interesting, 
and large congregations attended them. We hear a good 
report of the zeal and devotion of Br. Usher, who is now 
with the Lexington Society ; may he and they be encourag- 
ed to persevere. 


\TjuE UNivERSALIsT ALMANAC, * Tarr UnivER- 
SALIST COMPANION AND REGI1ISTER.*—On page 489 of 
our last volume, we gave in full the prospectus of the above 
work. The Almanac will contain the usual matter of an 
almanac, together with the statistics of the denomination, 
and intere articles. * The Companion and Register,” 
will embrace -the Almanac, with important doctrinal and 
practical articles. The first will be a work of 36 pages — 
the 8econd, 72 pages. The first will be afforded at 6 cts. 
single ; 50 cts, dozen, and $3,50, hundred. The s8econd 
will be s80ld at 12 cts. single, $1, dozen, $7, hundred.— 
They are to be edited-b Br. A. B. Grosh, and published 
by Br. O. Hutchinson, Utica, N. Y. Br. Grosh in his pa- 
per for June 12th 8ays— The first form of the Universalist 
Companion and Register, for 1841,” is- nearly ready for the 
press; and as the edition must be regulated by the orders 
received for the work, it is earnestly desired that all who 
intend procuring it to sell again, will forward their orders 
immediately to O. Hutchinson, or. A. B. Grosh. Orders 
will be received by Mr. A. Tompkins, who will have the 
works as 800n as they are is8ued and can be sent here. 


We would suggest the propriety of the leader of each 
Bible Class p ing to the members to each take a copy, 
and permit him to r therefor, of the nearest Univerenti 
publisher, the number desired. Let this also be done in 
Teachers Meetings, s0 that in the easiest way the members 
may become ed with the work—*The Companion and 
Ny Se It will be treasured by all who once possess it, 
and the price is cheap enough. Br. A. B. Grosh deserves 
to be en ed and rewarded by a very extensive sale of 
these publications, Let all obtain the Companion and Reg- 
ister ; 72 common sized pages, for 121-2 cents. 

We have ordered a supply of the Register and 


COPS and should be happy to receive orders for the 
ame. | 


TrUMPET AND Un1iver&Atisr MAGAZINE. It be- 
comes us to notice that the Trumpet and M ine has en- 


tered upon a new volume, which commenced June 27th. 
The character of the paper is too well known to need any 


mention from us, and we record the opening of a new vol- 
ume for the benefit of those who may want to subscribe. 


SABBATH Scxoor ConTRIBUTOR, edited by Rev. O. 
A. Skinner. We cannot do justice to our sense of duty 
without recording how gratified we have been by the Nos. 
received of the 2d volume of this work. We are fully sat- 
ified with' its character, and must feel that it should be ev- 
erywhere encouraged. The conductors of our Sabbath 
Schools will find upon examining the work, and Ong, 
upon its utility, that they will advance the true interests 0 
the Schools by aiding the 8uccess of the *Contributor.” 

Prospectuses were sent in our Nos. for June, and it is 
hoped that much more will be than has heen done to in- 
crease the list of patrons. | 


SABBATH SCHOOL A880CIATION AND REPoRT. The 
annual meeting of the Association was a very interesting 
one, and the reports of the attention paid to religious educa- 
tion were of the most encouraging character, though there 
were not near as many returns as should have been made. 
The Report of the Secretary, with the excellent sermon, 
delivered by Br. J. M. Austin, and a sketch of the proceed- 
ings at the meeting, have been published in a pamphlet, 
copies of which are ready for the teachers of -those schools 
from whom returns were received. It should be preserved ; 
and we could wish it might have a wide circulation. Per- 
80ns from a distance wishing to know some about the 
state and prospects of Sabbath Schools in Massachusetts, can 
obtain a copy of the Report from A. Tompkins. 


* L. S. EvexeTT's REPLY To M. H. SmiTH.* * Ar- 
GUMENTS FOR THE SALVATION OF ALL, BY D. Sx1n- 
NER.* By the politeness of Mr. Tompkins, we have re- 
ceived copies of the above pamphlets, and have only room 
to =y' that we regard the first as a just reply to the attack 
of M. H. Smith on Universalism and Universalistss We 
have read it with satisfaction. The other we have not read 
because we haye had it but for a moment, yet as we run 
our eye through its pages, we sece evidences that are wor- 
thy the attention of all who are interested in the greatest of 
all questions. Either or both can be had at this office. 


To READERs AND CORRESPONDENTS. Several com- 
munications intended for this No. were crowded out. 


List of Letters containing Remittances received since our 
last, ending June 30, 1840. 


C. B., Portland, $16; T. N., North Chatham, $3; JI. 
G., Gordensville, $5; T. F. G., Haverhill, $2; M. C., Ro- 
chester, $2; S. M. O., Rockingham, $2; $S. B., Perry,$10; 
E. S. O., West Richmond, $2; H. G., Bellows Falls, $4; 
A. G., ron, B01 S. M., Cattawissa, $10; E.T., 
Thomaston, $2 ; W. N. B., Swanzey, $4; P. M., Cumber- 
land, $6; $. L., Buck , $2; W. B., Denmark, $2; M. 
B., Trumbull, $2; . P., Holly, $5; H.S. K., Broad 
Brook, $4; H. S., Middle Haddam, $4; M. L., Philipston, 
$2; C. T., CY P. C., East — PEW © $4; 1. 

. P., Canton, $3; . H., Big Brook, $2; J. B. McM., 
Haverhill, $18; M. H., New Market, $4; D. K., Dan- 
vers, $2 . Mel., Shirley Village, $2; J. T. G., Bath, 

7; J.. S., Chepachet, $6; H. R: N., Claremont, (yes) 
$2. B. C., Canton, $3; P. M., CIGIN S. Hee 

eld, $3; M. T. Lagrange, $2; C. W. M., Royalston, $10; 
L. B., Sullivan, $2; J. W., Acton, $5; H. C., Middle- 


| town, $5; 8. C., Change v2 TJ. D., Bangor, $5; G. K. 


S., Dixfield, $10; k Saccarappa, $14; J. T., 
Lynn, $1 ; 1 W.,M » $2; W $ P., Centre 
Belpre, $10; J. G. B., North Yarmouth Centre, $2; E. 
H., East ne - P. M., Parkman, $5; J. W., 
Ellisville, $4; L. , BP 5 2 Ne wn _ 
ley, $2; F. B., New , $2; L. P., Columbus, $2; 
M. Wo artiand, 82: & A. Wolcott. $2; A. K., Pavil. 
ion, $14; H. D., Freeport, $82; P. M., Ann Arbor, $20; 
M. A. S., Ware, $2; D. O'B., North Fryeburg, $4; M. 
C., Nashua, $2; L. D., Groton, $2. 


« The Rose that all are praising.” 
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The rose that all are prais-ing, Is not the rose for me; Too ma- ny eyes are 
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gaz - ing Up - on the cost-ly tree; But there's a rose in yon-der glen, That shuns the gaze of 


oth -er men, For me its blos - 8om rais - - ing; - Oh! that's the ro8e for me. 
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The gem a king might covet, 
Is not the gem for me; 

From darkness who would move it, 
Save that the world may ee 7 
But I've a gem that shuns display, 
And next my heart wornev'ry day, 

So dearly I do love it, 


Oh! that's the gem for me. 


Gay birds in ca ining 
'6 not the bits tee; 
Those plumes $0 brightly shining, 
CERES 
ve a t S! 
Tho! free to rove, he fol 7  _ 


For me her flight resi : 
Oh! that's the bird for 2. 
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Mary, the'Mother of IJesns. 


BY HENRY BACON. 
Original. 


Love hath its grief, but yet the griefof love, 
If guilt be not its cause, is like the rain 


Mingling with sunshine—brightness breaking through 


The darkling cloud, that tells us joy doth dwell 

In the far depths e'en when the clouds are dense. 
Is afar off part of our land, amid numerous tablets 
that tell of those who sleep beneath, there is one 
simple monument, which attracts many a pilgrim's 
eye, bearing the brief inscription, «Mary, the 
mother of Washington.” And to all who visit 
that 8tone, in whose hearts the memory of the 
father of our country is embalmed, there is a ful- 
ness of meaning in those few words. They 


think over the history of Washington ; how: his |] 
greatness borrowed its peculiar beauty and bright- | 


ness from his goodness and virtue, and how his 
glory consists not in the s8plendor of his actions 
and achievements, but in the uniform deyotion of 
his life to his country's good. Connected with 
all is the remembrance of maternal influence—the 
moulding and forming power of the mother—and 
as eloquent as volumes of eulogy the simple and 
affecting words of that memorial become. 

All we know of Washington's mother is through 
tradition, and that ascribes the most worthy praise 
to her as faithful to maternal duty—that it was 
her” vigor of mind, firmness of purpoze, and high 
religious principles, that arranged the elements 
of her 8on's character, and gave a noble aim and 
purpose to his whole life, and led to the conse- 
cration of himgelf to the cause of human good. 


Her joy was great. She beheld her s0n pur- 
suing the path she pointed out—resisting every 
temptation to 8gwerve from duty, and passing by, 
as & worthless bauble, every allurement to false 
ambition. And the holy pride of a mother's heart 
was fully gratified, as she saw him advancing in 


the esteem of the wise and good, and heard from 
Vor.. IX. 11 
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lips of sincerity the reverence paid to virtuous 
greatness. 

Now, though more than a century has rolled by 
 8ince 8he entered on the stage of active existence, 
'$he is known and honored, because the 8on of 
her heart, the noble character of her forming, is 
known and honored. And while he is continued 
to he held up as the pattern of the true eitizen, 
patriot, 8oldier, and magistrate, no page of history 
| will record a more eloquent inscription to the 
| memory of the faithful good, than * Mary, the 
| mother of Washington.' While the eye reads 
 those words a silent monitor will arise in the 
breast, and in the still language of thought, 


* Say to mothers what a —_ 
Is theirs—with what a _ power their love 
Might rule the fountains e new born mind. 
Warn them to wake at early dawn—and sow 
Good 8eed, before the world hath sown its tares ; 
Nor in that toil decline—that angel bands 

May put the sickle in, and reap for God, 

And gather to his garner.” 


But there is another name blended with & like 
brief sentence that speaks even more eloquently, 
 inasmurch as Jesus is a name of more power than 
Washington. Washington was noble, but Jesus 
 Christ nobler; Washington's course resulted in 
grand effects that reached and will reach through 
many nations, but the life of Jesus has effects 
"that will influence all nations, and be bounded in 
its results only by the extent of human beings ; 
| Washington, though amiable on the whole, was 
imperfect, but Jesus Christ was without sin; and 
as we connect in the one instance the mother 
with the son, 80 should we in the other, meditg- 
ting with solemn interest on the associations 
which arige in the mind as it dwells on the 
touching words : * Mary, the mother of Jesus.” 


charge 


Those words fall on the ear of the christian 
like the strains of an endeared and hallowed 
gong, and awaken many holy and beautiful 
thoughts as he rapidly recalls the passages in 
the evangelical history concerning the mother of 
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Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 


our Lord, and thinks over her joys and her s0r- 
rows. Her history as far as we can trace it, 
should receive deep attention, and its rich spirit- 
_ ual tes80ns be laid up in the most sacred reposI- 
tory of the affections. 

To the devout Catholic those words have a 
fullness unknown to us. 'They are blended with 
the earliest recollections of his childhood, with 
the first deyotions of his heart, with every good 
resolution and solemn yow, and night and morn- 
ing they have been upon his lips in sacred pray- 
ET. 
neared to the vision of his spiritual eye, clothed 
in the robes of an angel, to minister comfort, to 
speak of patience, and sweetly convyerse of heav- 
en; and as his mind dwells on what she bore— 
on her bitter sorrows—her trials, his soul is ner- 
ved with new strength, and his spirit is 80othed 
to resignation and humble trust. 

So the pure hearted Catholic maiden loves in- 
tensely the same object; and not a wish steals 
from her heart, not a vow is made, not a prayer 
is offered, and not a blessing is craved, that 1s not 
coupled with the sacred name. 'To her eye, she 
is the guardian spirit of virtuous love, the patron 
of faithful affection, the aid of struggling virtue, 
and the pitying friend of the forsaken, the dis- 


tressed, the poor, and the bereaved. 'The poet 
of the affections has well described the prayer of 
g$uch an one, whose treasure 1s on the dark and 
treacherous waters :— 


© In the deep hour of dreams, 

Through the dark woods and past the moaning sea, 
And by the star-light gleams, 

Mother of sorrows! bo, I come to thee. 


Unto thy shrine I bear 

Night viowing flowers, like mine own heart, to lie 
All, all unfolded there 

Beneath the meekness of thy pitying eye. 


For thou, that once didst move, 
In thy still beauty, through an early home ; 
Thou know'st the grief, the love, 
The fear of woman's soul ;—to thee I come ! 


Many, and ad, and deep, | 
Were the thoughts folded in thy silent breast ; 


Thou, too, couldst watch and weep— 
Hear, gentlest mother, hear a heart opprest ! 


There is a. wandering bark 
one from me o'er the restless wave ; 
h ! tet thy soft eye mark 
His course ;—Be with him, Holiest, guide and s8ave.” 


Surely here is presented a beautiful picture of 


Beari! 


deyotion, of trust in the sympathy. of the glorifi- 


ed virgin, and faithfulness. to the far away. But 
this is too high reyerence towards Mary, may be 
the just decision of 8ome minds. Yet it awakens 
pleasant thoughts, as it brings before us the love- 


ly portraiture of the mother dwelling with the 
Son in the better home,—a sharer in his glory, 
partaking of the veneration cherished towards 
him, and having influence with him by her love. 
The noble mother and the noble Son, finding 
rich joy resulting from- all their labors, toils, and 
tears. May it awaken emulation in” mapy a 
mother's heart | 

Because the Catholic is extreme in his devyo- 
tion to the memory of the mother of Jesus, the 
Protestant takes the other extreme, and seldom 


* Mary, the mother of Jesus,” has often ap-| 


thinks of paying her honor, by recalling her his- 


tory and drawing the wise les8ons for instruction 


which it affords. Reader! be it not 80 with us. 
It is better to pay too much than too little reyer- 
ence fo the spirit of goodness as revealed in hu- 
manity—the nobleness of constant virtue—the 
holiness of faithful maternal duty; and if in the 
American heart there is + monument to Mary, 
the mother of Washington, let there be one in 
the christian heart to Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

We pursue our theme with a design to treat 
of the joys and sorrows of Mary, and to persuade 
to the acceptance of the lessons taught us there- 
from. It will not lead to stirring scenes of prince- 
ly state and wild adventure; nor to the display 
of haughty power and selfish ambition of an En- 
gland's Elizabeth, or to the torturing struggles 
after dominion of a Scotland's Mary, or the mise- 
ries of unrequited affection and baffled love of a 
France's Josephine; yet it will lead us to scenes 
of interest and profit, where dwells a holy Spirit 
imparting to the teachable mind wisdom that is 
of great worth. 

'The history of our Lord's mother opens with 
a 8cene of joy and gorrow. Hers was the blest 
as8urance that she should be the mother of the 
long expected Messiah, and when the event was 
fulfilled, how abject was her state! How differ- 
ent from all the ideas of her nation—how oppo- 
Site to what the natural mind would expect, — 
and when $he thought of her lowly condition, of 


| the poverty with which she was snrrounded, of 
| the discomforts to which she was exposed in 


'8uch a miserable retreat, it was, doubtless, a se- 
vere struggle in her heart to retain the convic- 
tion that 8she was the most bles8ed among wo- 
men, and that hers was an honor long desired by 
the great and the affluent. But joy beamed into 
her 8oul when wise men—kings in” learning— 
came to pay profound homage and offer splendid 
gifts to the babe, to whom they were mysteri- 


ous]y guided. 


Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 
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Sorrow came” again to her, when, by divine 
command, she fled into Egypt. A horrid deeree 
had gone forth to slay all the children around 
from two years old and under, in hope that the 
babe of promise would perish in the slaughter. 
But: in that fearful hour the babe was borne afar 
from its country; 'and many a grief harassed the 
mother's breast, and many a dark fear weighed 
upon her heart. She was strengthened, shield- 
ed, and 8upported; and the child, precious as the 
hope of heaven, was safe. Joy came again when 
she retraced her steps back to Nazareth, and 
there dwelt, where the idolatries of Egypt affect- 
ed her not, and where she had not to hang her 
harp upon the willows by a stranger stream, but 
could tune it in joy with her kindred, and linger 
with hallowed pleasure by the beloved waters of 
her own holy land. 

History is silent from this period till the Son 
arrived at the twelfth year of his age. Then his 
parents took him with them to Jerusalem to the 
feast, and many an hour of sweetest joy they ex- 
perienced during that journey and the days of 
the holy time. Sorrow came again when &he, 
returning from Jerusalem, at the close of the first 
day's journey, found the Son of her heart and 
her hopes was away. As the returning compa- 
nies travelled each sex separate, and the children 
with either, Joseph thought young Jesus was 
with his mother, while she thought he was with 
Joseph. Night was around them. A Uay's 
Journey Jerusalem was distanced ; and sad were 
their hearts as the parents turned back to the 
holy city in the loneliness of the night, with ma- 
ny self-accusing thoughts, and wondering where 
they should seek him.  Jerusalem had many 
charms, many hallowed places, and this visit was 
the first the Son had ever made there. Whither 
had. curiosity led him? Where had a love of sa- 
cred things made him tarry? Where amid the 
winding streets, the neighboring mounts, gar- 
dens and retreats, and consecrated mementos of 
wonderful events, should they look for him? A 
night of 8orrow, and a journey of tears, indeed ! 
Ages of grief in one short period! And long and 
diligently did they seek that Son; the lender 
frame of the mother knew no weariness while 
effort was needed, and many a tedious mile they 
traversed through the labyrinthine streets, the | 
courts; and  8quares, and the 8uburbs of the city. 
Night returned and he was not with them. An- 
other night of grief, like that of the "mariner's 
mother when the storm beats furious around her 


Cu 


home, rocking her habitation to its foundations, 
and fierce with its fiery shafts and awſul cannon- 
ades, when she knows her precious child is ex- 
posed to its fury on the deep. Morn came, and 
again the sorrowing parents were abroad in the 
anxious search. Hour after hour numbered its 
long minutes, and they were still wandering. 
The shadows of the sun were lengthening—the 
evening hour approaching, and fear gathered 
darker clouds over their hopes, and they direct- 
ed their steps to the temple. Joy came again. 
Amazed they found him conversing with the doe- 
tors, asking and answering them questions, as- 
tonishing all with his wisdom. His parents 
could not grasp the meaning of his reason why 
he was there, but, we are told, his mother kept all 
these sayings in her heart, for 8he knew and fe 
that future time would reveal their meaning. 
Readily the beloved Son accompanied the pa- 
rents to their home, and doubtless- many holy 
conversations they held together as they trayel- 
led on, and thought of Jerusalem, its consecrated 
things, the feast, and the events of the past week. 
And how much joy for Mary is implied in the 
brief record that 8ums up his life for the eighteen 
following years— Jesus increased in wisdom 
and $stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
The beauty of holiness and the graces of heaw- 
enly wisdom, unfolded themselves more -and 
more as he advanced in years. His goodness 
gained the favor of men; his amiability com- 
mended him to all ; and his was also the appro- 
bation of Him who looketh on the heart. - 

Time rolled on, and at length there came forth 
an austere and holy man, proclaiming the public 
appearing of the Messiah, and commanding the 
people to level the mountains of pride, fill up the 
valleys of debasement, smooth the rough places 
of cruelty and violence, straighten the crooked 
policies of craft, and prepare for the entrance in- 
to their very hearts of the -spiritual Messiah. 
The kingdom of God is at hand ! was the procla- 
mation, and lo! from despised Nazareth, from 
the humble home of Joseph and Mary, and from 
the labors of -a mechanic, the Prince of Peace 
came forth, fitted, like Moses, in humble retreats, 
to effect a glorious work. Jo -to the. mother! 
when the spirit descended at the, holy baptism, 
and the voice came. from the excellent glory pro- 
nouncing him the beloved of God Jo the 
mother, as he showed the power given him to 
work wonders in demonstration that God was 
with him and sanctioned his work! At Cana was a 
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marriage feast, and Mary, the mother of Tegus, 


was there with him, Then saw she bis first mi- 


racle; then first was given the evidence of his ' 


mighty - power; and the consciousness of it did 
not, we may well believe, awaken fears in her 


breast, as 8she knew it would never be perverted 


to an evil purpose, What a blessed comfort to a 
mother! to feel that though all power were given 
ts her Son, the kingdom of evil would not receive 
an iota of aid, Mary knew her Son's might 
would never be averse to human good. 


the allurements of ambition, the desires of self- 
ishness, the wrongs of oppressions of enemies, 


the cruelties and injustice of rulers, the phrenzy | 


of multitudes, nor the infidelity of friends, did 
ever cause him to exert his power for evil; but 
wherever Mary 8&w him, or heard of him, she 
found cause for rejoicing that his was the power 
of goodness—all its manifestations the ministries 
of the most tender compassion, and its fruits to 


the glory of God. She could know better than | 


we can know— 


* How 8weetly flowed the gospeFs sound 
From lips of gentleness and grace, 

While listening thousands gathered round, 

_ And.joy and reverence filled the place.” 


But, as Simeon predicted, the 8word of many 


8orrows pierced her heart. She 8aw Jesus 8ur- 


rounded with enemies seeking to torture and de- | 


stroy him; she heard every loathsome epithet 
cast upon. him, and the voice of calumny loud 


and fierce against him; and knew he was often | 


obliged to flee from the ervelties prepared for 
him—every night to flee from Jerusalem while 


he taught there during the day. She knew offi- | 


cers had been sent to arrest him, and though the 
magie of his speech sent them back to their em- 
ployers without him, yet she, with a mother's 


discernment, saw what it betokened. How ma- | 
ny trembling hours did she pass while he was | 


away—fearful lest the first voice should tell her 
8ad tales of man's malice and her Son's wrongs. 
At last, though his whole life was holy and be- 
nevolent, she knew he was dragged like a vile 


criminal to the hall of judgment—how falsehood | 


and vengeance united against him--how he was 
condemned to the horrid death of crucifixion.” 


2 West, in his masterly picture of © Christ Rejected,” has 


introduced Mary into the scene of the Judgment Hall. She 


Is gu ed by the disciple who leaned gug? ti 
Ries bY disciple who leaned on Jesus' breast a 


mage cont Freeman veg go greg 

| , mingle : Seems to 8ay, 
8he had expected this hour, and had nerved herself to 
meet it. ere 18 a 8trange contrast between her look, and 


that of the wild and irreprexsible grief of Mary Magdalene, 


Among copies. of the old masters, in the halls 
of art, is one representing Jesus bearing the cross 
meeting his mother. It is a melting picture. 
The frame of the Son, though of fair proportions, 
Seems weighed to the earth by his 8orrows, pains - 
and toils; the thick drops of blood fall from the 
pores opened by the thorns of the mock. grown, 
and through the crimson flow she can till trace 


the lineaments 80 dear to her soul. Compassion, 
| such as a mother can only feel, is written on her 
| countenance, and 8he is 8tooped to take from her 
And it never was, The temptations of vanity, | 


Son the weight he bears. She has always shar- 


| ed his gorrows, why should she not now ? But 


no, he must go onward, Joy to her a little while, 
as she 8ees the rulers, or 8ome of the throng, 
bidding a Cyrenean bear his cross for him—the 
only feature of mercy in all the scenes of the 
judgment and death. 

She goes with the multitude ; she hears their 
scoffs, their laugh of derision, and her 80ul is the 
victim of bitter anguish, They arrive at the mount 
of gacrifice, and when she would throw herself on 
the neck of her Son, and weep out the tears of love 
and pity there, she sees brutal hands grasping him; 


| those hands that once, like a tender. vine around 
| the parent 8tock, clung to her, or played with her 


jetty curls, and that have lifted up the sick and dy- 
ing, are nailed to the cross, She feels in her own 
the entrance of the nails! He is stretched there ; 
his feet, that 8ported round her in the joyous 


hours of infancy, and made 8weetest music in her 


Solitude, are also nailed! She draws up involun- 
tarily her own as if wounded! The cross is rear- 
ed—O God! what a sight for a mother, and that 
mother, a tender, devoted one, and that Son pure 
in his manhood as infantine days, and benevolent 


| as pure! As the © cursed tree' ascends, the bru- 


tal shout of the multitude rends the air—mock- 
ery, the most heartless, is thrown at him eyen in 
that condition. Is there a gleam of joy for the 
mother amid 8uch 8cenes? 'There is—the Son 


| forgets his agonies—thinks of the lonely state of - 
his mother, and bids his beloved disciple, the 


gentle John, take her to his home, He reads 
the answer in his uplifted eye. 
Now came the bitter gorrow—Jesus in the 


| grave, while the busy hum of the gathered na- 


tion at their great festival sounded jn their ears. 
How harshly sounds all joy when we mourn the dead ! 
The very music of | buds seems all too loud !— 


His tomb was now the holjest and most blessed 
who has thrown herself prostrate before her Lord, heeding, 


amid the various and yast crowd, but one face—the face of 
Jovys ! FR 
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spot to her, and the grief of her swelling heart 
can be known only by those'who have reared in 
fondest and most diligent affection a precious 
child, seen him grow up in moral and mental 
strength and beauty, becoming all that the full 
heart could desire, and active in the most holy 
and philanthropic labors—then suddenly taken 
from the living to the chambers of death. Many 
have known this portion of Mary's sorrows, may 
Mary's God, through Mary's Son, be their com- 
forter and hope. 


«£ The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears ; 

And weary hours of wo and pain, 
And promises of happier years. 


And thou, who, o'er thy friend's low bier, 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a brighter, happier sphere, 
Will give him to thy arms again.” 

Joy came again to Mary ! for the bars of the 
tomb were loosed—the stone rolled from the s8e- 
pulchre—and the Son and, mother met . again! 
sweet type of your glorious meeting, O bereaved 
mothers, in the garden of the celestial paradise 
with the lost jewels of your love! 'The same in 
love, benevolence, and 8ympathy, she found him 
after he had known the mystery of death ; and 
sweet were the counsels of his wisdom, and dear 
as 8unlight and dew to the flowers, were the 
riches of his consolations. | 

Shades of 8orrow came as he ascended to the 
better realms of conscious being, and dear would 
have been the permission to have been borne on 
the same clouds that kissed his blessed feet to the 
upper 8phere, away from earth's joys and gorrows. 

Olivet was now deserted by the disciples, and 
according to their Master's command, they assem- 
bled together in a room in Jerusalem, waiting for 
the promised blessing, with prayer and supplica- 
tion. * Mary, the mother of Jegus,' we are told, 
© was there.” A holy hour for her was each as it 
rolled on, her heart panting for the proof that her 
Son was with and accepted of God. Amid the ex- 
pectant band, there was no heart like hers. She 
waited for the last proof that her Son was in heav- 
en! 'The proof desired came; and history draws 
a vell oyer the rest of her life, which cannot be 
raiged, Doubtless she went through life in the 
88me quiet beauty that marked her early- days, 
and knew what a treagure 8he had in heaven. 
To that treasure she has gone, and now thous- 
ands make her their patron saint, and in their 


vespers 8ing— | 
* Ave! now.let prayer and mugic 
Meet in love on earth and es ! 


Now, sweet mother, may the weary 
Turn from this cold world to thee ! 


From the wide and restless waters 
Hear the sailor's hymn arise ! 

From his watch- fire *midst the mountains, 
Lo! to thee the shepherd cries ! 


Yet when thus full hearts find voices, 
If &erburdened souls there be, 
Dark and silent in their anguish, 
Aid those captives ! set them free ! 


Touch them, every fount unsealing, 
Where the frozen tears lie deep ; 

Thou, the mother of all sorrows, 
Aid, Oh aid to pray and weep !” 


Though brief her history, enough is written to 
administer wise counsel and comfort, and our 
hearts should be open to receive it. To you, 
fathers and mothers, it speaks. It tells you, you 
know not to what mission your child may be cal- 
led—what may be its lot in this strange world, 
and that you should wake to strong and vigorous 
action the pulse of virtue, and aim to make bim 
actively good, leaving it with God whether he be 
great or not. Early, every child is carried by 
cireumstances amid the idolatries of a moral 
Egypt—is 8urrounded by pernicious examples, 
and comes within the reach of evil influences. It © 
becomes the father and mother to look well, to 
duty and their child—to throw around it the 
8hielding power of good principles and wise in- 
structions, and guard it, warn it, faithfully, against 
all the foes of its goodness ; that when it goes 
from home—when it increases in power for good 
or evil—when it shall become active to influence 
others, it may be true to uprightness, benevo- 
lence and truth, and be in favor with God and 
man. 


Is it not better, O mother, to know the sorrows. 
Mary knew, than to experience 8uch as pierce 
the hearts of many parents, from powers pervert- 
ed, talents abused, and recklessness of every high 
and honorable aim in life? It is a 8ource of deep 
and 8weet satisfaction to every mother, to see 
years developing new graces of form and intellect 
in her 80n—to 8ee him. moving in high places 
honored by the praise of men—to mark him 
swaying & mighty sceptre over other minds, and 
increasing in all the charms of intelligence, —but 
all this may but make splendid the dart, or polish 
the 8word, that shall inflict keenest sorrow, or 
Serve to make more mournful the ruin of the man. 
If the mother strive not to enkindle a love of 
moral excellence in the 8oul; if she does not 8eek 
to fix religious principle in the very centre of his 
being, as the magnet of the mind, true to the kin- 
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dred points of good and heaven; if she laud the 
intellect and admire the outer beauty, forgetful of 
the heart, then she needs no prophet to tell her 
that hours of sorrow are yet to be hers, sorrows 
that will have a bitterness and rankling power 
which meek and faithful Mary never knew. O 
like her, mother! be true, and great will be your 
Joy. 

Let the young maiden learn also wise les8ons 
from Mary's history. Seek. the beauty of her 
life, and that diligently, that over your history 
may be cast the 8ame 8oft and holy light, and you 
be lovely by the charms of indwelling goodness. 
Imagine not that no harsh and chilling winds will 
arise against you, and no sorrow be yours. Earth 
is not heayen. And ye who are entering life un- 
der favorable auspices, *let me hope that the 
noonday will keep the promise of the dawn! 
You are, perhaps, s8usceptible, imaginative; do 
not demand too much, or dream too fondly. 
When you are wedded, do not imagine wedded 
life is exempt from its trials and its cares; if you 
know yeurself beloved, do not ask from the busy 
and anxious $pirit of man all which romance pro- 
mises and life but rarely yields. May Mary's 
God guide, guard, and strengthen you, and be 
your hope in s8easons of weakness and wo. 

Be it ours, whether parents or children, young 
or .old, to gain a wise and deep felt lesson from 
the reflections on a s8acred subject, and we seek 
to covet above all things the quiet and holy 
beauty of a well ordered life. We must know 
Sorrow, we 8hall also experience joy; and it is 
religion alone that can enable us to bear and right- 
ly improve the one, and receive the other with 
pious gratitude and to profit. 'Then, patient reader, 


* Learn thou the beauty of Omniscient care |! 

Be strong in faith, bid anxious thoughts lie till ; 
Seek for the good and cherish it—the ill 
Oppose, or hear with a submissive will.” 


— 
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Thoughts of the Past. 
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Wren shadows of night o'er the earth have been cast 
And silence is reigning, how thoughts of the past 
Will steal through the darkness, and banish the power 
Which 8sleep has been wont to maintain at that hour, 
They visit by daylight and meet with neglect, 
For on our cold hearts they produce no effect; 
But when the pale moon sheds her mild gentle rays, 
And many a tar its bright beauty displays,— 
When bustle and turmoil distract us no more, 
The waves of affection return to the shore,— 
- And fondly we cherish the past, and embrace 

Its friendships; its joys, and its 8orrows retrace. 


A fair child is blexsi 


my vision n! 
Her gay laugh is ri ! _ 


ng! and comes there no pain 


Nor re that time moves s0 8wiſtly along, 

When her glad smile is seen, and heard her light song ? 
No, dearer the maiden'in whom I confide, 

Who constant through good and th ill will abide, 
Whose 8mile is all sweetness when all others frown; 
Whose voice is all softness their harshness to drown ;— 
Than the child which she once was, 80 careless and free 
From all thoughts of sadness, and full ever of glee. 


But the griefs of the past! How much they oppress 

In the night-time—the season of loneliness : 

Loved forms are recalled which have dwelt long apart 3 

And fast-flowing tears show how dear to the heart ; 

Still, still they remain; though the vista of years 

Alternate by doubts has been traversed and fears. 

We think of the time when our paths were the same, 

Then trouble and anguish were known but by name: 

The parting scene rises to memory*'s view,— 

We anxiously ask, do they yet remain true 

To the vows which were spoken, and sealed with a kiss, 

That the playmates of childhood they'd mourn and would 
miss ? 


The changed are before us: we cannot forget 
_ now they pass by us, that once we were met 
With looks which express'd only kindness and love : 
But fortune has blest them, and onward they move 
With the proud ones of earth; the ties which once bound 
Them 80 closely unto us, wealth now has unwound. 
Does nature ne'er strive for her rightful domain ? 
Has $8he not enough power to relink her chain 

Of warm-gushing feelings, 80 blissful and pure ? 

Oh must we forever 8uch coldness endure ? 

Yes, ever below ; but above those fair skies, 

In strength and in beauty, affection will rise. 


The dead too are with us! a vigil we keep 

With those who untroubled and dreamless now sleep. 
In their midst I behold one who on life's stage 

Of his part s00n grew weary ; his tender age 

Had known much of sorrow, he prayed to depart 
Ere malice or envy could throw one more dart. 

In the stillness of midnight the same shriek I hear 
Which at his sad burial fell full on my ear : 

His mother in agony sent forth that cry ! 

How melting her wish was that she too might die ! 
While life remained in him she'd gladly have given 
Her own, to have s8aved him from one trial even. 
Her loved one has left her, and reason has flown ; 
"Twas mercy which bade it 80 80on to be gone. 


Thus memory's flame ascends higher by night ; 
More faithfully when the pale moon sheds her light 
Is her duty performed ; and plainly is s8een 

As far back as when life was young, fresh and green. 
How mournful to think of the joys which are fled; 
To look on «© the distant, the changed, and the dead :* 
Of the bliss which hope promised always would last 
How little remaineth ! how much of it past ! 8. E, 8, 
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The Rose of May. 


From the Christian| Messe nger. 


* THE house is mouldering, stone by stone ; 
The | K-nns walks are overgrown; _ 

The flowers are low, the weeds are high ; 
The fountain stream is choked and dry ; 
The dial-stone with moss is green, 
Where'er the Rose of May is seen.” 


Y MARY HOWITT. 


May Roseby was the only daughter of a talented 
but fallen man, He had been gifted by nature 
with a splendid genius, but with it came strong 
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passions and an irresolute conscience. He fel] 
into habits of dissipation which ruined his cha- 
racter and desolated his mind. 

His wife had been a guardian angel to him dur- 
ing their brief union, but after her death he re- 
turned to his follies with a fresh appetite, and 
while yet in the prime of manhood, his rich and 
vigorous mind became a wreck and sunk in the 
depths of his own passions. 

May was educated by her aunt, and until the 
age of fiſteen she 8aw and knew little of her 
father. He had sufficient reason remaining to 
him to feel that he was not a proper guardian 
for a young and motherless girl, and suff- 
cient parental affection to spare her the mortifica- 
tion of witnessing his excesses. 

But May did not rest perfectly easy in her ig- 
norance of her only remaining parent. 'Though 
$he resided at 8ome distance from him, she wrote 
him frequent letters, and never wearied of learn- 
ing his history and character from her aunt. On 
her fifteenth birth day the following conversation 
passed between them. 

* Dear aunt-Lucy,” 8aid May, flinging aside her 
work and -kneeling upon the rug at her aunt's 
feet, *I have lived with you now fifteen years, 
and through all that time you have been to me 
the kindest and most faithful of friends. I have 
never known the want of a mother's love, for you, 
dear aunt, haye been as fond and as true as a 
mother could have been. But I have a father, I 
owe him a filial duty. I have 8een him but a 


very few times, but I love him, and he needs my | 


cares, Dear aunt, may I go to him—live with 
him—and if possible, save him ? 

* Poor child, you know not what you ask. 
There is no s8alvation for your wretched father. 
In the grave, only, he will rest from his follies. 
Would you leave my love and protection, dear 
May, for the home of one who is 80 lost to the 
better impulses of humanity that he loves the 
wine-cup and the gaming table better than his 
only and pure young child? No, my love, let no 
dreams of this kind disturb your peace. 'The less 
you know of your unhappy parent, the more you 
will love and regard him.' 

* Aunt Lucy, I received a letter from him 
yesterday ; it is the first and-. only one. I will 
read it to you, and you may judge if its contents 
are not such as to arouse my deepest sympathies, 
and to excite a hope in my heart that he may 
yet be sayed. It is written in an irregular man- 
ner, and at intervals—but, oh, my dear aunt, 
listen : 


* My beloved May—Dare I call you 80? Oh 
wretched father! that thy lips should be so pol 
luted by vice that they cannot pronounce the name 
of purity save to profane it !—May, my only, my 
darling child ! many and many have been the ef- 
forts I have made to reply to your 8weet and ten- 
der epistles ; but oh my God ! s8uch horror seizes 
upon my soul when I contrast my infamy, my 
80ul-deep depravity with your angel purity and 
goodness, that the most frantic delirium is for 
hours and hours the consequence My sweet 
child, I love you. TI think of you every day many 
times. You must not shrink from knowing this, 
It is the only consolation, the only gleam of 8un- 
$hine that remains to me. And you have an in- 
fluence over me—you have, May, however much 
you may doubt it. I have avoided the haunts of 
vice for days after receiving one of your kind and 
Soothing letters. I wear them upon my heart, 
May—+forgive me, but they shield it, fron same 
8ins—and when I find I must fall —Oh don't scold 
me, May, for saying must—you have not known 
the tyranny of sin yes, May, when F find I 
must fall, I lay aside the 8weet talisman, for that 
must not enter the abode of the pRUNKARD and the 
GAMBLER——oOh my child ! my child ! 


You are like your mother, my 8weet girl—you 
have her beauty and gentleness, and mingled with 
these, all, and more than all of your father's 
talents. You will never prostrate thege gifts as 
he has done. Never rely upon them, my child. 
They are nothing, worse than nothing, unless di- 
rected by firm religious principle. Yes,: I say 
this, —I the most depraved of sinners. I give my 
testimony, and it is the testimony of a terrible ex- 
perience, that beauty and talents, and kindness of 
feeling - are but as a reed to the 8oul, unless they 
are 8upported and guided by deep religious faith. 
I know you have this, May. Your aunt is a pious 
woman, and I have rejoiced to find that your letters 
partake of her spirit. You will be happy, thank 
God ! I cannot write more—oh May ! Cast it 
from you—it is not worthy the light of your 8weet 
eyes. Could I once feel that I might be pure 
enough to clasp you to my heart, and press my 
lips to yours, I should ce happy. But this can 
never be. Oh my child, pray for your miserable 
FATHER.' 

May put the letter back into her wa and 
continued kneeling, with her hands resting upon 
her aunt's lap, and her soft tearful eyes entreat- 
ingly upturned to others as tearful as her own. 
There was a silence of minutes. Mrs. Roseby 
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was the first to peak. *©* May, we will go. For 


my husband's sake I will go—his last prayer was 
for his poor brother; for your sake, my child, I 
will go, and, if God wills, you may yet save him. 
No other one can.” 

This decision was carried immediately into 
execution. The limits of this sketch will not al- 
low our entering into the details of May's history, 
but her efforts to reclaim her father were not un- 
availing. Often at gunset might she be geen 
stealing through the meanest streets of the city, 
in search of the poor wretch who had been absent 
from earliest dawn, glancing timidly into the 
grog-shops and cellars where men were carous- 
ing, and if by chance she found him, entering 
boldly the presence of the crowd, and grasping 
his fevered hand to lead him away, having no en- 
ticements but her sweet loveliness, and the spell 
of her celestial purity. She was always instantly 
obeyed, for he would sooner have died, than have 
8een his daughter exposed to the rude gaze and 
insults of the wretches who were his boon com- 
Panions. 

Her mfluence became daily stronger, and his 
affection for her increased, and she had the joy 
of seeing him gradually preferring her company 
to that of his guilty associates. Her great object, 
now, was to persuade him to leave the city and 
retire with them to a small farm which had been 
his brother's legacy to her. Many were the en- 
treaties and arguments she was obliged to have 
recourse to, ere she could prevail on him to con- 
8ent. But she did prevail at last, and the reward 
of all her anxieties and labors of love, awaited 
her in his entire restoration to virtue. But those 
anxieties and labors were continued many years 
for the vices of twenty years are not conquered 
in a day, and Roseby's passions were strong, and 
his temptations many. But he loved May as sel- 
dom father loves a child, and though his struggles 
were $evere, he persevered almost to desperation 
for her 8ake. He made her happy at last, and 
who will doubt that in doing this his own happi- 


ness was effectually secured ? 8. 'C. 
Shirley Village, Mass. 
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BY ALBERT HARTLEY, 


Original. 


To Bz dissatisfied with his situation in life ap- 
pears to be almost natural to man; yet it is not 
natural, because he is endowed with reason, and 


it is his natural duty to exercise that reagon. 
When he does 80, he will find that his repinings 
are not only unjust, but ungenerous ; and that for 
ten thousand blessings he has never thanked the 
Giver. Who can reflect upon the bounteous gifts 
which he has received from above, without shud- 
dering at the thought of his own ingratitude— 
without wondering that he could ever murmur 
against the Author of every good which he pos- 
ses8es. But it seems as if mankind cannot be sat- 
isfied without having all, without realizing their 
most 8anguine and unreasonable hopes : but would 
they be satisfied then ? Answers come from 
throne and cottage, from desert rock and moun- 
tain height, from land and sea, and, mingling, 
8well the trumpet-tongued—No. Is it not rather 
the fact that the more frequently our wishes are 
gratified, the oftener we crave 80me new bles- 
8ing—and do not those who revel in honors, in 
wealth, and in natural endowments, exhibit the 
greatest degree of restiveness ! 


Let us pause a moment; let us curb our ambi- 
tious longings, and look about us with the single 
desire of knowing our condition. In the season 
of winter do we suffer for want of sufficient eloth- 
ing and fuel? In summer are we not permitted 
to retire to the shade, and to quaff the cooling 
beverage ? Do not the seasons present to our eyes 
their variety of beauty and sublimity; and are we 
not regaled by”-the odorous breezes in spring, 
warmed by the 80uthern gales in 8wmmer, and 
does not the autumn pour into our laps its gold- 
en store ? These are 8imple facts. Now are these _ 
blessings worth nothing? Take in your hand a 
peach, just plucked, ripe and mellow from the * 
tree. Inhale its odor—is it not delightful ? Tear 
it apart from the clinging stone ; press its pulpy 
substance to your lips, and regale your palate with 
its rich and luscious juice. Do you not experi- 
ence a real pleasure in doing 80 ; and is all: this 
nothing ? - Will you impatiently cast away the rem- 
nant, and exclaim that you pant for 8ome higher 
and more exciting pleasure? First confess that 
you have received one favor from the Creator— 
that you called not that peach into being, that 
your imagination never conceived its peculiar fla- 
vor until you had tasted it ; and that your inge- 
nuity called it not up out of the earth. Suppose 
that I had presented you with that peach. You 
would have 8miled pleasantly as you took it : you _ 
would have even pronounced me an amiable per- 
80n. Yet I might have had some selfish object in 


view. When you receive favors from your fel- 
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a ni for your 


,"qpunigied -with- anintifhious 

Ss may not be offended-with 
m—— O;man! has he bestow- 
7 K. Fn 80exquisitely' made, 
2,and in | every:-motion, 


6 withy wild -transport as-you || 


-il Boy - her'serene- and dove like- eyes; her 


: that. tl 
not permit ay Ya to-be « hoppy- "Its; 


poegnecel this gry affords, that. thannagige: 
the happiness within their redcherr the happiness 
which. the very eleme! f. this world: offer 
them. ; and. this proves enjoy.the. 
of this world, they. must also. seek. those which 
are.to be consummated. in another. | 
It, remains. to be.a.truth that. * Man ca 
by/bread alone.” .. When he..sceks for. ” 


- lips and /angel-like- form-;--and listen: to: the low 

8weet tones" of unutterable tenderness that exhale 

from her pure heart: in balmy zephyrs which. fill 
sweetness and with 16ve. eb; 

- Twit not attempt to recount the many mercies 

which we have received from the hands of Di- 

vine Providence.” It would be -an 'endless task. 


his 'goodness. © There is no situation in-life so for- 
lorn;,no'dungeon into- which the tyrant has thrust 


It is well for us to reflect that all these 
mercies have eome to us. uncalled; that.it is not 
| & or ingenuity that they are to be 

ewe indeed; nogratitude? : Have 

L oo who gave;them ; . espe- 
he? J= ery ercise of gratitude gives a 
ery et ſues, and” brings to.the 


ry fromthe dition of all 
Sal nd fault” with 'something 


ment in the enjoyment of outward blessings,. 

finds that. there. is always, 80mething, _ 
He. then .seeks to. attain something, more 2. ;he 
climbs higher on. the ladder, of ambition; 

down his barns and builds greater: he seeks to.gdd _ 
anew wreath. to.his laurels; he. Kagan —-4Þ 
the acquaintance of more. pleasing.« 
be drinks. deeper. at the: fountain of pleggnre— 

all proves.vain. . He looks sadly upon the, cup 
which he. has drained, he. turns with-sgtiety from 
the remnauts/of the feast, which he has eaten; and 
thinks that fortune has dealt hardly. with himgbe 
cause he is not yet happy.. .He.bas.no. thanks, r 
the bounteous Giver of the many,blessings. which - 


 wasted upon him—like water pouzed.into.a Steve; 
He realizes not. that. mercy, has followed him all 
the days of his. life}. because. he. has... 

those greater. benefits. which. Frys | 

for by..every, immortal being. . 3. Cm: 

but half his Aa ws has been but half 
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© Do loved ones die in yon bright spheres, 
As in this world of ours ? 


STARs! 8tars! what are. ye ? Would some voice 
_ Might echo ont the truth, 
And tell me if ye are abodes 
Of purity and youth. 


If in your bounds the 's0ul doth have 
A mightier range than here : ? 

If there bright eyes beam e'er with love, 
Unshadowed by a fear ? 


If there warm hearts beat still for us 
As in this world of death ? 

If there the songs of joy are 8urig 
With an immortal's breath ? ' 


If theve they wait to welcome us 
When snapped the earthly chain ? 

If there to meet, may be our hope, 
To never part again ? 


If there pale sickness is not known, 
Nor grief, nor sorrow's tear ? 

If there dark sin can never come, — 
O who would linger here ! 


O'who would wish to make this earth 
His ever dwelling place, 
Where loves are formed but to be rent, 
No ever present face ! 
_ " Boston, Mass. 


—_— 
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Cales.of a Gumming Bird. 


BY MISS 8s. 


C. EDGARTON. 

Original. Pp 
'Easr summer._I used” often, during the warm 
mornings, to, occupy @ little shady seat between 


* two pretty flower-beds. There was a beautiful 
lie tree which overshadowed me, and a wreath 


of eglantine ran up the lattice at my 8ide. Every | 


day when I sat there, a humming bird came to 
visit the bells of the conyolvulus and the many 
infolded cup of the sweet hblush-rose. And he 
used always to have a pretty tale to tell me, for 
he found me a silent and interested auditor; and 
it was pleasant indeed for me. to sit quietly Thar 
with my n needle, and lis 
the xo8e-Jeaves.. ll. 


e is No cause for a 8mile, or a pshaw ! | 


| | er contemptuous E 
times it is 8aid. that birds an 

and tell a. veritable tale ;. why not, therefore, in 
this age of miracles? Moreover, gentle friend, I 
have not said that these tales were told 1 in words; 


ress8ion. In olden 


But. for ||| 


| 
pea. 


© his low hum among 


a_— ; were/ receiv 1 one promaranrel 
out-diapute,, the gole resp author, ..-/ 

I will, in the first place, give's/ sketch of his 
own history, as he, himself related it ; and if any 
one be 80 captiously critical as to accuse me of 
enigmas, in that I relate a tale in words, proſes-. 


sedly as it was told me without words, I have =Y 7's 


only to say Iam & literal, though unskilled trans- 
lator—a taere Interpreter of silent speech.. tidy 


THE BIRD'S EARLY HISTORY. 


-My mother was a native of Carolina. Early i in. 
life she was wooed by a young bird of -eni 
beauty. She returned his affection, and for 8ev+. 
eral days they were as merry and happy. a pair as 
ever sipped honey from a rose-cup. Among the 
sweet honey-suckles and wild clematis-bowers, 
they. dreamed and. murmured love, and nestled 
about. in. the green leaves, playing at hide and 
seek, and flitting like sunbeams from flower. to 
flower, believing-themselves meanwhile, the hap- 
piest of all happy birds. 'Then came the nup- 
tials, and as bridal tours are always fashionable, 


| the gay bridegroom proposed a visit to New 


England. 
So delighted were they with this fine summer 


| climate, the clear atmosphere and sweet wild 


flowers, that they resolved to make their resi- 
dence here through the season. They built a 
delightful little home upon a vine of the sweet 
Here one June morning I awoke into _be- 
ing. A twin sister lay nestled at my Side—a 
kind mother sheltered me with her goft gre en 

wings—and I was as quiet and / comfortable as - _ ; 
ever a little bird could desire to be.  -: 


% 


My father was very attentive to our wants;/and”* 


brought us 8weet food as much as we could agk,” 
or kept watch over us while mother was away=r. : 
and oh ! it was 80 delicious to be fanned. trough! 
the hot hours by, his glossy wings, —s0: delicious 
I haye no language to embody half my joy. Sis- 
ter was a 8weet, little creature, 80 gentle, and 
ugh btful, and gazing 80 tenderly upon/me with 


Well, lady, don't © Io 
get weary, for my 8tory i i8 poarly told—and to- 


| morrow you $hall have a. prettier tale, of a maid- 


en as young and as happy as yourself. I will re-., > 
late one romantie incident in my own. Rites 5 
and then I must away tomy sweet bower again. _ 
Early last autumn, when the + tek eh 
re ay ealing along from the ; 
my parents. and siste r Lot 


"a feather stand out stiff with terror. 
about for seyeral minutes in a sort of dreamy de- 


— = feed it careſully every day. 


- 


We ayer etveredy? y 

magnificent gardens in our -__ but! 
place we desired to make our home till we arri- 
ved in Louisiana. Here for awhile we were very 
happy. 'All our retreats were rich and beautiful, 


+. and" 'we had no fear of chilling winds or wasted 
 gtores. But other evils were hoyering near. One 


day I was flitting idly about among the wild roses 
that bordered a deep stream, when I was arrest- 
ed by a strange continuous 8ound, that thrilled 
through every vein within me, and made every 
I fluttered 


Airium,” and at length my eye met the gaze of a 
demon ! Oh lady! Fancy my feelings when di- 
rectly at the root of the shrubs where I was sport- 
ing, T s8aw, coiled upon his own hideousness, a 


huge serpent, whose magic eye was fastened up- 


on" mine! I will not pain your heart by a recital 
- of all I suffered; I at last became insensible, and 
blest was I indeed in the loss of consciousness. 

I knew nothing more till I felt myself in a soſt 
warm nest, 80 still and quiet, I half fancied my- 
gelf back in my mother's nest—a fledgling be- 
neath her wings; and when I found strength to 
lift my head, I sought the bright eyes of my lit- 
tle sister. They were bright eyes that I met, 
but they were not those of Huma. Large, beau- 
tiful, and full of tender pity, they looked to me 
like glimpses of a summer sky through the leaves 
_ of my native bower. My heart beat quick and 
high, and I nestled closer within the dear little 


_ - :80ft hand that sheltered me. 
— == * Poor little thing,” said a silvery voice, © how 
> it trembles! Do you think it will recover ? 


= —Z*Af you keep it quiet. The serpent had not an 

opportunity to harm it, for my first blow laid the 
- moniter dead. But it was completely terrified 
out of its wits, poor thing ! 

*Dear little bird! I will keep it, Aurin. You 
will get me a tiny cage, and I will hang it out in 
the' portico among the honeysuckles till it is quite 
well and happy, and it will be a sweet tagh 
£ How glad I any 
brought it to me; but my dear husband, you 
\  risked too much for it. Had the serpent sprung 
upon you—' 
4 <T did not 8top to reflect, Lina. 

; Ro act upon impulse.” & 


You know I 


-* And those impulses are all generous and lofty. | 


You will hazard your own life, to 8ave jo of a 


TT Ju 


OTOL - IL == 


#l kin ly, ) to relate all th 


affectionate conversation, nor to tell you how ten- + 


derly I was nursed by the beautiful Lina, Two 
weeks I was visited in my gilded prison, or hos- 
pital, I may better 8ay, by the loveliest and gen- 
tlest keeper that ever had charge of captive. And 
I was happy there, though freedom is ever, in- 
deed, the greatest of joys. One morning Lina 
came fo me with a boquet of the sweetest roses, 
and laying them down before me, waited as usu- 
al to witness my repast. 

I looked up at her occasionally, and saw that 
her eyes were filled with tears. She addressed 
me in low, plaintive tones. *My sweet little 
bird, you will go away and leave me now. Among 
the flowers and brooks, and your own deat mates, 
you will forget one who has loved you very dear- 
ly, and tended you when you were ill, and fed 
you when you were hungry. But God's erea- 
tures must be free; yes, even the little birds have 
an inalienable birthright of liberty. Ge then, my 
darling! Go to the green woods, and be happy in 
the way your Creator has provided. It is not for 
me to deprive you of your natural rights, even to 
gratify a 8elfish affection.' Go, little birdy, and 
heaven bless you; and keep you from danger.” 

She opened the door of my cage, and kept her 
soft, tearful eyes fixed tenderly upon me as 8he 
bade me go. I hesitated: my heart was full. F- 
never before 80 painfully regretted the absence of 
that gift of melody which other birds possess, as- 
at this moment. I would have poured my oul” 
out in a song of gratitude. 
heart would break with its imprisoned fullness. 
But my 8weet mistress waited, and the gift of 
liberty was not one to be refused. I flitted 
through the door, and went out to sport among 
her flowers. I saw that her eyes followed me, 
and it delighted me to linger in her sight. 
Through all that day, and for months after, I 
made my home in her garden, and every day she 
sat by the window to watch me. 

Summer came, she LCCON 

the north, and a day or "two after, d 

beautiful little ereature to be my 

my native land, T have been long away. from my 
sweet wife, who Tequires my tenderest care, 
Excuse me, then, dear lady, and to-morrow T will 
come djxeiy 


I almost thought my -. 
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ES | ; 
OLD JUDY. 
One day I wandered from the ER of Lina 
to the huts of some slaves belonging to a neigh- 
boring plantation, I was attracted to a beautiful 


preserye faithfully in the form in which t 1s 234 


magnolia tree that grew beside the door of one of. 


the- meanest of the group. As I was buzzing 
about among the white blossoms, I heard, the 
sound of voices in the hut, that kept me silent. 
One was coarse, weak and tremuJous, the other 
Soft and 8weet as the music of flowers. 

* Don't worry yourself, Miss Ellen,” said the 
first voice; *1 shall be better s00n—or else die, 
and that *ll be as well, I &pose.- O it 's weary 
livin' and sufferin' 80 long ! How's the baby look 
—poor thing ! -Will you be kind enough to hold 


it up, Miss Ellen, 80 I can have jis one leetle: 


look at the dear creature? You 're a s8weet lady 
.to be 89 *tentive to me. Don't you think the 
baby looks nice and fat 

*Oh yes, he's a merry little thing, Judy, It is 
worth a shilling to look into his shiny eyes. The 
little rogue ! He shows his white teeth as though 
laughing at all misery and want.” 

« He- leetle thinks the lot he's born to, Miss. 
He can't feel the chains yet. 'They're heavy 
things, Miss Ellen, and it needs strong limbs and 
a 8trong heart to carry 'em about year aſter year, 
as I have done. Your lot is a sunny one, dear 
lady, but you're kind to them that's born under 
clouds. May you never know what troubles is. 
They choke up the heart till it can't beat to joy 
nor g8orrow, nor feel alive to ' anything. Pve 
known a great many, Miss Ellen.” 

*S0 I feared, Judy. We are all born to sor- 
rows, more or less, but there is one- joy, which 
while we prove true to the instincts of goaodness 
"within us, can neverbe taken away. You, Judy, 
I doubt not, amid: all your trials, have the com- 
fort of feeling that you have performed your duty 
to others and to yourself, 

«Y es mz'am, I don't know but I have, as well 
os the nature of things would allow, I've done 


8 great many wrong things i vmy life—but I nev- 
discouragin?, Miss 


er had a bad heart, and it y di 
Ellen, to be always drudgin? 


for it. But & $lave's a slave, and there's no rest 
to 'em till they get to the grave,” 

'* But Judy, there's rest there, and beyond it 
there is a land where all are free. 
slaves in heaven, 

© Would I were there” 


'There are no 


rand get no thanks. 


* We $hall not be- kept long here, Judy, and it 
is our duty to be patient and:;cheerful-under our 
burdens, for we lay them aside at the grave; \and 


in the home of God we $hall be ever at py me | 


rest.” 

+ Those are charming 8weet words, Miss Ellen. 
But you are not tired of this world, are you? 
Your face is a-very happy one.” 

*I am not happy, Judy, when 1 \see; oftiers 
wretched, though. my own lot is a pleasant one. 


But a py can I do. to relieye you? . Is there any- - 


thing you need which I can procure. for you? 1 


will send Bessy to take care of you to-night, and. 
if the baby is any trouble, old Cora will take it.>. 


home. 'Tell me your wants, freely,” 

* Oh bless ye, Miss Ellen. May Bessy come ? 
Then sartinly I shall get well, for *tis better than 
medicine to see the dear gal, and hear her call 
me mother, No, dear lady, if Bessy may come, 
I want nothing more. But wall your aunt give 
her leave 7 

£ If I request it, andy; for. I am aunt's pet, and 
have my own way.' « 

* And you deserve it, for it's a blessed good 
way, and I hope it will lead you to happiness. 
I'm a thinking you're a good deal like you're cou- 
sin Walter—he's always havin' 8ome little gift or 
pleasant words for us—God bless him ! I hearhe 
is goin' on to his new plantation, and that you, 
Miss Ellen, are goin' with him. I am glad you 
are to be happy, though the days will be darker 
to old Judy when the young master is gone, and 
you, 8weet Miss.” | 

£ You $8hall g0 too, Judy, if you like, and Beony. 
is already mine,” 

*I go too! did you say? I go too! Oh say it 
again, Miss Ellen—say it again.” | 

* Yes, if you like, you 8hall go upon our plan- 
tation, —shall be ours, and work for me when you 
get able; and when you are sick, Bessy $shall al- 
ways be ready to take care of you. So keep up 
a good heart, Judy, and we will try that the re- 
|| mainder of your: days be happier than those that 


are gone,” 4; 


{ heard old Judy 80b aloud, and murmur re- 


peatedly, .4 God bless you! God bless you,” A + 


few words of comfort were administered by El- 
len, a few pleasant speeches bestowed upon the 
babe, © Good bye,” was uttered in the 8weetest of 
voices, and the young girl sprang out of the door 
with a light heart, 

*Ah Walter, you here?” she —__—_ to rebel 
young man that came up the:pathway, | 


t 
I 
a 
C 
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«Yes, Ellen, I Rn been Searching for you. 
How did you find Judy ? 

{Quite feeble and disconsolate. 

better when I left her.” | 

* .,*Of course, Ellen; who would not be better 
for your presence? But I have come with news 
that will still more rejoice her faithful old heart. 
My father has just given me possession of Judy 
and all her family—husband and children, and I 
am going to set them free, give them a little 
dwelling near ours, and put them to work for wa- 
ges. Do you like my plan” 
- Oh Walter, I love you better than ever. But 
you \'must not tell Judy now—she is not able to 
” bear 80 much joy. She was nearly overcome 
8I1mply by hearing that she was to be employed 
by us even as a 8lave. But I must hasten home, 
and s8end Bessy to take care of her, or she will 
not 8urvive to enjoy her blessings.' 

I looked after the beneyolent and happy pair 
till they disappeared, and then thinking how long 
I had been absent from her whom I still regarded 
as my g8weet mistress, I flew back to Lina's gar- 
den,'and hummed away the day in gladness, me- 
ditating upon pld Judy's good fortune. 


She s8eemed 


THE VOW. 


Dear lady, I have been detained from you 
longer than usual this morning, and I have the 
pleasure of informing you that I have two dear 
. little fledglings in my nest. Never have I look- 
ed upon anything 80 beautiful. 'They are 80 
s8mall they might easily nestle together in the 
bell of that purple fox-glove, and they are as soft 
- as the down of a thistle. But I will not stop to 
tell you about awe: now, for I promised you a 
Story. ; 

On my return from the south last May, Þ pass- 
ed through a small village near the banks of the 
. Hudson. It was a 8weet spot, and I lingered 
about several days, enjoying the riches of its gar- 
dens and bowers, and stealing about among the 
dwellings of the inhabitants, to acquaint myself 
with the diversities of human character. 

- One very: warm, rich evening I loitered about 
a pleasant 8ummer-house which stood upon the 
.borders of @ little stream, and while there, .& 
young lady entered .and seated herself as though 
expecting a companion. One 800n appeared. He 
stooped and pressed his lips to her cheek as he 
uttered an affectionate © Good evening,” and then 
threw himself on the oft grass at her feet. 


4 My seat is ——_ one, Sophie, but; 


humble as my re 
8ay yes 7 | | 

*'To your s0licitations of last evening, I return 
now, as I did then, an unqualified negative.” 

*'Then you do not love me, Sophie, and I have 
been cherishing a delusion, that . is destined to 
prove fatal to my peace. Forgive me—Tshould . 
not have measured your feelings by the wild fer- 
vency of my own. You are prudent—L passion- 
ate and uncalculating in my love ; you are. re- 
strained by rules—my affection knows neither 
fetters nor warder but your wishes; I should 
have known—should have anticipated all this; I 
$hould have been aware that one of 80 much 
principle, could not be 8wayed by feeling; that 
love with you could be only a moral sentiment, 
not an all-engrossing pass1on.' 


Do you, or do you not // 


Sophie's eyes filled with tears. * It were well, 
perhaps, that your words were true. 1, at least, 
$hould be less unhappy. Oh Julian! Have I not 
enough, more than enough to suffer, without 
these unjust suspicions of my sincerity, my de- 
voted love? I cannot do wrong, but I can and 
will love you forever. I cannot yield to these 
imprudent solicitations, but there is a request you 
might make, to which I would consent with al} 
my heart. ' 

* Why do you not name it P 

© wait to have your own loftier sense of duty 
suggest it.” 

«My loftier sense of duty ! You have very 8ub- 
limated notions of duty—of my duty, Sophie. 
Forgive me, but Oh, I have loved you $0 well, I 
have no patience with these cold restraints of a 
fancied duty.' 

« Fancied duty! It is nothing, then, is it, but a 
fancy, which keeps me to watch the deelining 
steps of my poor old father? It is nothing but a 
fancy which creates a desire within me, to make 


his last days peaceful and happy? You would 


have me leave him in his age and feebleness, to 
the bitter loneliness of degertion ;' .you would 
have me depart from his roof like a parrieide, at 
night, —unblest, going ork with the guilt of a 
murderer at my hes tm 

* Sophie ! Sophie V4 
meant nothing Ii} © this 
like this. All I askedof you was to go. with me, 
to give me leave to call you my wife, then to re- 


| turn, and beg your father's forgiveness and bles- 


Sing.” BS | 
«Which would be as vain as to ask the 8un to 


turn aside in his course, or the'moon to rise in 
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Death. — Bread cast on the Waters. 


the west. It would break his heart, but he would 
neyer receiye-us : and he would die, and his last 
words would be a lament for his ungrateful child. 
Oh Julian !. the thought is terrible, too terrible 
indeed, to be eyer realized. Urge me no more. 
It will be but to make me wretched.” 

* Forgive me, dearest Sophie. You have con- 
vinced me. I will Say no more upon the 8ubject, 
from this time forth forever ; not even if my heart 
break with its fullness of unuttered love. But 
will you kneel with me here, love, and breathe 
one yow to make me blest through all the trying 
years of the future? Will you bend low before 
God, and pledge your whole affections to me, to 
be mine and mine alone, through all coming time? 
Will you be wedded unto me in $spirit, though a 
thousand obstacles keep us separate? Oh will 
you, Sophie ? | 
_ The gentle girl said not a word; but rising 
from her seat, knelt confidingly at his side,. and 
placed her hand in his. Subdued into tears, he 
caught her to his heart, and held her in a long 
embrace. A yow was then breathed—a holy and 
earnest yow that bound their spirits together with 
a tie stronger than that confirmed by a legal rite 
alone, and they parted with a serenity and grati- 
fied affection that no rash vow of passion eyer 
yet conferred. So moralized I, lady, as I s8unk 
into slumber among the fragrant vines of that lit- 
tle 8ummer-house. 


— — — — 


Death. 


Original. 


On ! it is hard to die ! 
In life's gay morn, when youthful visions bright, 
In all their first shrined beauty shed their light, 
How hard it js to die. 

And when affection's tie 
Has bound our hearts, *tis hard to rend in twain; 
We ruggte with the spectre-king in vain, 

or dreadful *tis to die. 


And awful *tis to die, 
When guilt has spread its snares around the heart, 
How awful sounds the 8ummons to depart 
Into eternity. | 
How easy *tis to die, 
When we are sad and weary of the strife, 
Of worldly minds ; gladly we quit this life, 
In the cold graveto lie. 


But joyful *tis to die, 
When for 8ome loved departed one we mourn, 
Who, thou We ho from our embrace by death is torn, 
e to meet on high. | 
| umph *tis to fv 
" When Een awaits us in the world above, 
A glorious crown, a crown of life and loye. 
"Tis triumph then to die. 
West Cambridge, Mass. 


H. W. B.. 


|| with them. 


|| herself.” If you asked one of the middling clas- 
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Bread cast"on the Waters. © - 
| Original. a dipat=— = 
Ox the ide of a deep ravine, and near the '$pot 
where two lofty and naked trees rustled in the 
blast, stood a small cottage, with a red roof, t 
door yard, and garden of a more fanciful applr- 
ance than was usual in the neighborhood. 'The 
neatness of this cottage and its premises .always 
struck the eye of the observing traveler, no less 
than the air of desolation which surrounded 
them. . Steep and rugged rocks 'rose on either 
hand; the grass was tinted, and an adjoining 
salt-marsh gave a finishing stroke to the picture 
of poyerty which nature appeared to have exert- | 
ed herself to furnish- for the edification of all who, 
disgusted with the world and its pleasures, were 
willing to look upon the nakedness of the land. 
There are 8ome spirits who prefer the blasted 
heath to the teeming orchards and gay landscape 
—and who delight rather in the midnight tem- 
pest and the rolling thunder than in the quiet re- 
pose of a pleasant 8summer evening. Many strong 
and original minds like all that is wild and terrific 
in nature. The tame and commonplace can be 
pleased with nothing but what is. beautiful and 
serene. Others are pleased with both the gentle 
and the terrible; but there was, perhaps, never 
an original routes who did not delight in. the 
8ublime. Nature in her awful moods is always 
interesting and attractive to a true genius. But 
the scene which we have undertaken to describe 
was not calculated to awaken either yery'pleas- 
ing or very 8ublime emotions. It was rather 
such a place as one would Have chosen who had 
lost all relish for worldly pleasure, and therefore 
must look upon all that is delightful in grove or 
sky-as upon one who singeth songs to a heavy 
heart. 'Phe garden of the cottage appeardll to 
have been cultivated more for the sake of em- | 
ployment, than from any desire to create beat. 
ful forms for the eye to rest upon. : 
It would have been difficult to obtain a knowl 
edge of the occupant of this lone cottage from 
the adjacent villagers; as they were too bumily _ 
employed about their own affairs to ferret ut” 
the individual who never sought an aequaintanc 


Yet if you inquired of one of the poorer villa- 
gers who lived in the cottage on the ravine, the 
answer would be, © An old maid that lives all by 


ses of 8ociety, the answer would be, <A strange 


woman who never goes into '8ociety—she is, 


| Bread cast on the Waters. 
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probably, no better than 8she- should be,” If you 
 asked one of the higher classes, the answer 
would come, *We haye. no knowledge of her 
whajever'; - She does not visit among us.” 

Yet there were individuals living. even in the 
borhood of- the village,” who. knew some- 
thing of the despised old maid. But they sel- 
dom spoke of her, because they had seldom an 
opportunity to do 80. They were of that low 
and abandoned class with whom nobody ass0- 
ciates—the victims of intemperance, disease and 
' prodigality. 'These knew s8omething of the sin- 
gular woman ; for while she shunned the 8ociety 
of the rich, the wise and the respectable, she 
spent 'many long evenings with those who had 
been thrust beyond the pale of humanity, and 
who were regarded as reprobates from whom no 
good could be expected. Having become per- 
Suaded that all men were objects of Heaven's 
regard, she felt it a pleasant duty to visit the 
most unfortunate and degraded of her fellow- 
creatures, and discovered in them many of those 
' originally pure .and lovely qualities which - the 
partialist 8supposes can only exist in minds which 
"have been awakened and converted: But she 
was, undoubtedly, a woman who had endured 
some 8eyere 8hock, some painful dispensation, 
that had stirred the deep fountains of her heart, 
and given her a feeling for the infirmities of the 
most sinful of her race. She could not content 
herself with skimming over the imperfections of 
mankind, and looking merely on the bright side 
of things. Her own experience had convinced 
her that there was deep misery in this world ; 
and as her own wound was past curing, she 
Sought to heal the miseries of others, and raise 
them from.a state of abjectness to one of virtue, 
-honor. and glory. Of course these labors were 
ot of that kind which secures the praise of man. 

t was not like founding a hospital, a free school], 
'or a theological Seminary. 'Those persons who 
Saw her visit the haunts of vice, concluded, as we 
"gfe remarked before, that she was no better 

n_ $he Should be; while the wealthy and the 

x prouc ad $aid, * "ot los not visit nnong us,” which 
wa Very 

Nevertlile.: $he held © the noiseless tenor of 
her way, little regarding the'surmises or the im- 
putations of which she was the subject—having 
in herself- a higher rule of conduct than the 
praises or censures->of the world. The vulgar 
epithet of *an old maid,” was frequently used 
when she was the. ems of discourse; . but lit- 


tle know those who 80 often throw out this taunt, 
how often it is an epithet of honor—how often 
ancient maidenhood is only the proof of a leal 
and constant heart which loves even after the 
grave has dissolved all human obligations-on the 
part of the bereaved one. But our heroine, the 
Secluded s8tranger, was not destined to be long 
an object either of distrust or curiosity to the 
villagers. 

A little crowd of poverty marked beings were 
early one morning seen clustered around her 
door. They had come up from the little unfur- 
nished huts on the edge of the marsh, and be- 
tween the rocks—like wild beasts scared from 
their dens by some mighty convulsion of nature— 
and these were the mourners of the lone stranger 
who had bidden the world, its joys and its sor- 
rows, adieu on the preceding night. Their pat- 
roness, their benefactor, was gone, and their 
hearts ached at the loss of their only friend—the 
only one who had given them a glimmering of 
the light of the gospel, and had impressed on 
their rude and unlettered minds some idea of 
the benevolent character of the God $he .wor- 
$hiped. And when the proud churchman forbade 
her cold body a place in his grounds—when the 
bigot refused to kneel by the side of her wasted 
and death-tinted clay, then there 8tood around 
her humble and obscure grave more than two- 
Score poor and wo-begone wretches, whose eyes 
dropped tears such as the sinful Mary shed; and 
whose oblation was that day offered before God 
in a contrite heart and a broken spirit. 

» * & . . 

The grass had become green upon that grave, 
the beautiful cottage garden had become a sterile 
waste, and the name of the stranger maiden was 
heard no more, when, on one pleasant 8ummer 
evening, a man of God rode into the village, 
and a hundred voices proclaimed his welcome. 
Though young he was far celebrated for his elo- 
quence and fervent piety. 'The rich, the gay and 
the beautiful clustered around him, but he refu- 
sed to enter their houses before he had perform- 
ed a little jourffey on foot. 'The dignitaries of 
the church and the. accompanied him. 


' He went directly to the unhonored grave which 


we have mentioned, and knelt down and wept 
over it. | 

© Be not surprised,' ay he to the bystanders, 
who gazed with astonishment. _ © Here lies the 
being who first taught me the law. of God, and 


| how to worship my Maker aright. I am the son 
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_ of Giles Williams. Nay, start not, "bat" hed me. | 
- I was born in your village, and Giles was my fa- 
- ther; but she who lies here in this neglected 
' spot did not disdain to visit our evil hearth; and 
my boyish ears. drank in the 8weet instructions 
that fell from her,lips. After my father was put 
into prison for theft I left the village for a dis- 
tant town, but I carried with me the impress1ons 
received from the heavenly messenger, and now 
that 8she Hes dead beneath our feet may I not 
Spare a tear to the instrument which made me 


what I am ?” E. R. S. 
New York. 


— ——— — 
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Doctrine divorced- from Religion. 
Fs Original. 


* Dox'r trouble yourself about doctrine, but get 
religion.” 
to still the uttered difficulties of those minds who, 
in times of excitement, have been awakened to 
consider more their spiritual interests, and whose 
opimons concerning doctrine have kept them 
from filing into the ranks of antagonist professors. 
* Don't think of doctrine, that is but 4 small mat- 
ter; do not trouble yourself about the purposes 
of God, or any doctrinal points of belief, but get 
religion!' What a miserable divorcement of 
christian doctrine from religion! As though re- 
ligion was 8omething to be gained as the flowers 
are plucked in the field, or the rain is caught by 
the vessel held up to catch it. When did our 
divine Master eyer proceed on this ground ? 
When did he ever make the possession of reli- 
gion to precede the reception of the truth? Ne- 
ver, neyer! Fatth 1s the first christian virtue and 
the root of all others, and 80 the Apostles re- 
garded it; for when he enjoined on them the 
unlimited practice of forgiveness, their cry was, 
* Lord, zncrease our faith!” And corresponding- 
ly the apostle Paul, in commending the brethren 
of one of the churches, speaks of their charity 
abounding because their faith increased. And 
everywhere throughout the New Testament the 
christian excellences are made to grow out of, 
or to be unfolded by, true faith. Hence we read 
Such language as this; © We are bound to thank 
God always for you, brethirew! as it is meet, be- 
cause your faith groweth exceedingly ;' and as a 
consequence, love abounded. What is it gives 
confidence in God but a knowledge of his char- 
_ acter and providence and purposes? And is not 
this doctrine ? . And without it can any one have 


1 I 


Such has been a favorite express1on || 


the religion 'of ths Ste nding 1 Let it al- 
ways be borne in mind that by truth we are * 
sanctified, and from sanctification, as- fruit from 
seed, or water from an opened fountain, procec ds . 
true religion; i. e. the feelings and passions1 s ar re : 
brought under a religious influence, and the &« - 
duet corresponds therewith. * Without faith it Ls 
is impossible to please God ;' for no- oa 
more intimately connected with man's conduct 
than that deep rooted opinions influence charac- 
ter and actions; yea, they mould the character. 
* Acquaint thyself with God and be at -peace;” 
and by no other means can true mental peace be 
obtained. Hope and trust must have 'a reagon as 
much as an anchor must have strong ground to - 
hold the ship; and the reason that gives the true 
hope and blessed trust, comes, and comes goon 
from doctrine. 

Let it be remembered, then, that true rtiafon 
is not mere feeling, or attending to outward tes . 


and ceremonies. To know God, and Jesus Christ 


whom he hath sent, is: the divinely ordained 
means to gain true spiritual life. 

* Doctrinal knowledge is as requisite in order | 
to holiness, as in architecture the foundation and : 
the frame are to the 8uperstructure and the cov- 
ering. It is but a sickly growth of piety, which 
rests merely on fervid, empty declamation, or high- 
wrought, feverish excitement ; and not rather on 
the precious, humbling, penetrating truths of 
God's word. . 

*'The spirit of inspiration foretold, through the: 
pen of Paul, that *« the time would come when *? 
men would not endure sound doctrine, but would 
heap to themselves teachers,” who. would accom- ! 
modate themselves to their preference or caprice. 
With many men that time has long been; and 
whether this class now constitute an unuualt” 
proportion to the whole, is a matter respeeting 
which we do not feel ourselves competer 
firm. 


por 


*a sickly growth,” appears too evident to : 
of doubt. If we see a church apparently foes 
and zealous to-day, we feel- no kind of ' securi ity 
that we $8hall find them 80 next - week. And 
among the more stable, and those whose 'piety 
had a less doubtful origin, there is too warn of 
change and fitfulness.' . 
'Fhat 'we may not be in the least misunder- 
stood we add, that *speculative trath is' good for 
nothing, except 80 far as it acts upon character; 
and it is made to act on the character, not by 
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aivipty. being explatne WW the understanding, but 
| by being made and interesting to the affections 
and eg 4 to the conscience. ' When thus ap- 
i, it is one of the christian preacher's greatest 
xtruments ; and hence we do not regard that as 
2 most practical preaching which deals only in 
MY © the inculcation of outward virtue, and contents 
"2 itself with the enforcement of positive precepts. 
Precepts are of little use when the doctrines 
whieh enforce and s8upport them are not regarded. 
Men are to be sanctified by the truth, and there- 
*, fore we should not be backward to urge the doc- 
; +'trines of christianity—they are the only founda- 
tion of holy principle and steadfast virtue, for 
man will not care enough for religion to build 
-up for himself a religious character, unless he is 
interested in the glorious realities which reli- 
gious doctrine unfolds.” B. 


\ 
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The Beauty of Holiness. 


BY LOUISA H. MEDINA. 


. Ir is not often that we are privileged to meet in the fash- 
ionable periodicals of the day such a beautiful sketch as the 
following, which we extract from the © Ladies Companion.” 
We could not deny the space which it occupies, knowing 
our readers will peruse with pleasure and profit the article, 

- and we thank our friend J. G. A. for directing our attention 
to it. * B. 


© When the fight of Faith is faght,— 
When the marriage vest is wrought, — 
When Love and Faith imprisoned here 
Long for a more expanded s8phere,— 
Drop thy robes of sin and clay, 
Christian! rise and come away '—BunyAn. 


RExiGion! what is it? A beantiful theory too 
seldom. put in practice,—a difficult enigma which 

-.- there are few CEdipus' to solve. To 8ome a rose, 
4 to others a stinging thorn. Ask of that dark- 
Y Fyed dame who is glancing 80 meltingly on her 
cal if ballero as they traverse the Corso, and she will 
Xl 8wer. that it is in confession, penance, absola- 
St jon and black lent ;—aye, and even show, her 
Fo 74 -awelling bosom heaving on a pointed crucifix, 
zhose sharp extremities lacerate that fairest work 

| of God,. and answer—this is religion. Ask of 
A that dark browed fanatic, and he will tell you to 
eek it in noise, in taking heaven by storm, 
 amidst the nasal twang of the conventicle. Ques- 


tion the Parsee, he will spread his carpet and | 


point to the rising &wn. Observe the Hindoo, 
s8he will seek it in fire and in flame upon the 
blazing pyre of her husband's corpse. Nay, 
stranger Still, see that wild Indian forget that she 


| 18. a mother, and cast nature's holiest, dearest 
Vor. IX. 13 | 
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boon} beneeth the enganguined wheels of the 


juggernaut idol's car—all for religion. Visit the 
resort of splendor, and of fashion, see the queenly 
dames who press their velvet hassocks every 
Sunday for religion. Attend the oratorios and 
hear 8ome abandoned wretch, who disgraces the 
name of woman, chant the Redeemer's praises, 
for religion's 8sake. Come with me to: yonder 
frowning building, start not at the clash of iron 
bars, nor shrink alarmed fromi that poor maniac's 


frantic laugh—listen ! Her own wild words will 


tell you that she dipped her hands in blood, and 
waded through misery, guilt and despair for re- 


ligion,—and that she now wears a crown of light 


and robes of glory spotted although they be with 
blood. Ask of one and all—nor find " answer 
8Imilar to the former. 

Religion !—beautiful conception born of purity 
and faith, bright vision of holiness, too dazzling 
for mortal 8ight : perfection of happiness, whom 
those who behold, linger until they can by death 
attain. All glorious and pervading excellence, 
for whom all ﬆrive and few obtain. What, what 
art thou? Why was the question put, by Pilate, 
unanswered by divine wisdom ? For 1s not trath 
religion, and religion truth? Perhaps, to urge 
each human heart, that pants to know the right, 
on 8till onward to perfection—s0 that we may 
goar as eagles with gaze riveted upon the soufce 
of light : even though we comprehend it not. 

Feelings svwch as have now written down them- 
Selves, were passionately 8uggested by witnessing 
but recently a scene, oh! such' an one as would 
ask a sunbeam for a plume, and rainbow dyes to 
paint it, as it was. If on this frail and erring 
eafth, virtue may alight like some 8weet glorious 
bird, of eastern lands, who comes— 


To show his plumage for a day, Sh 
To wondering eyes, and wing away. 


If the bright spirit of truth and love, can for- 
get its immateriality to clothe itself in mortal 
mould, then have I beheld its personation. Sweet 
Ellen R. allow a friendly hand to unveil, yet not. 
to violate the beauty of thy christian Iife—a bet- 
ter record survives thee in the hearts that loved 
and worshipped thee, and eternal praises for the 
blessed hope that & righter, holier recompense 
awaits thee than human hand can write .or hu- 
man heart dictate. | | 

In the morning of life and the spring time of 
hope, Ellen Lindsay gave her hand in happy con- 
fidence to him who already had her heart. She 


loved him not that he was highly born and 
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wealthy. No, nor yet was the rare union gf per- 
$0nN and intellect 1 In one "man, the cause that Won 
her guiltless heart—sbe loved him because he 
had. soothed her parents' dying hours, and first 
breathed to her ear the deep melody of lover's 
yows.. And the noble Percival was proud of his 
spotless bride, confident in her affection, and ex- 
ultant in the universal homage her peerless beau- 
ty commanded. 

Generous and careless he lavished 8ums to 
deck her in the gems of Golconda, and the webs 
of India,—that even a richer man should have 


witbheld ; and in vain she remonstrated with his | 


prodigality, amidst the whirlwind of his pride and 
the thunder of his self-willedness, the small, still 


: x ; | 
voice was unheard. Yet it was with her, that 


rich yet minute s8eed which will spring into the 
mighty tree. None heard the parade of religion 


the head of subscription lists, still it was with 
her—it breathed in her gentle voice, it beamed 
from her 8weet beseeching eyes, it acted in every 
hour of her life—religion in the heart. 
was at hand to try it. Mine is but a desultory 
sketch, and I pretend not to trace the causes that 
led to Percival R 's decline and fall. 
less extravagance will drain even the largest re- 
servoir of wealth, when prudence acts not as the 


living stream to replenish its waters, and 800n 
the: eold bow and colder welcome, the indifferent 
- attention and vacant stare, told that the star of 


"Percival was set in the world of fashion. Dis- 
gusted with. the world and angry with himself, 
the heart. of Ellen's husband turned sickening for 
- 8gomething whereon to rest; a faithful bosom re- 
ceived his aching head, a cheering voice soothed 
his self-reproach, a firm resolve pointed a path of 
better, happier enterprise. Wo be unto that wo- 
man or that wife, who in the first hours of re- 
morse adds the gall of reproach to deepen its bit- 
terness! Wo to her, who, when man's. changing 
heart turns wearied from scenes of pleasure to 
tranquil home, welcomes the wanderer back with 
sullenness or clamor! Better had she never link- 
ed her fate to his, better had she never beheld || 
his face, for evil hours await her. 'The heart she 
repulses . will chill henceforth at her sight, the 
kindly feelings she afterwards would cherish are 
blighted never to blossom for her again! Never 
.more for her, will beam the glad 8mile of a hus- 
| band's grateful approbation, the silent pressure of 
the hand will never again speak a reciprocal feel- 
ing. Oh! would woman. but beware of this one 


The time | 


Bound- | 


fault, would they but bot rar Fed d by the' leason 


given” them in holy writ, and like the father in 


the parable, run with open arms to greet the prodi- 
gal's return, then would repentant love strike 
the wanderer with remorse, and sinking at her 
feet, he too would” exclaim— T have "sinned 
against thee, and am all unworthy of thy love.” 
Nothing of this had Ellen to reproach herself' 
with ; 'twas true that her 8mall fortune was whol- 
ly atk in his, and that after years of refinement 
and luxury, she had to face labor, and it might 
be want: that mattered not—she had her hus- 
band's love, her husband's confidence, and she 
smiled at every trouble. A small, neat house 
was $800n provided, a little girl (the daughter of 
one to whom Ellen had long been a friend) for- 


[med their 8ole menage, but what want or insufh- 


| ciency did Perciyal feel, attended and ministered 
from Ellen's lips—none read her.name blazing at | 


too by the delicate hands and smiling features of 


his wife? First came calmness to his breast, and 


then content, —and in its blessed train, peace-and 
happiness; and last, religion entered the dwel- 
ling which resignation and tranquility had puri- 
fied, and made it a shrine to burn her holy in-. 
cense on. Percival entered himself a candidate 
for the holy ministry; and in a few: years after his 
giddy whirl of dissipation, behold him an ordain- 


ed servant of Him whose name he loved, and his 


happy fireside blest with a virtuous wife and two 
lovely children. 

So far sweet were the uses of his adversity, 
but the keener blow was now to fall: and even 
in falling to be disxarmed by heavenly minded 
piety. Several times when Percival had unex- 
pectedly entered his home, he had surprised El- _ 
len in prayer, not the grateful outpouring of a 
Joyous heart, but the deep and agonizing suppli- 
cation of wo. Oftentimes too, he*had caught a 
Shade of gloom and doubt, on those fair features 
where hope had smiled for him: and still more 
Singular, once, when the 80und of her harp had 
brought him in to listen, he found her playing. 
with her eyes bandaged, 'To his earnest entrea- 
ties, some playful ansgwer would be given, and. 
for a time dispel the doubt; but, alas! certainty 
was coming too rapidly to be hidden—sweet'EE 
len R , was becoming hopelessly blind. , Even 
at the tas of their greatest trouble, this admire- 
ble woman 'had known her slow but i sure doom; 
Slently she had taker every chance of hope and 
privately consulted- the ablest pculists. Being 
thoroughly persuaded that her doom was 'inevi- 
table, she had then bent her mind+to improve the 


-- to gaze upon the far off s8tars, and read in their 


_< eyes, that was lit up by light from heaven. 
= was; busily knitting winter stockings for her chil- 
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fow remaining remaining Ky Ts of EW learning private- 
ly the works for | the blind. It must not -be 
thought that to a young and lovely woman, this ' 
blow fell not heavily and drearily. Ellen was a 

as8ionate admirer of nature's beauties, she loved 


brilliant pages the wonderful creations of her 
God. She was also a wife and mother, and 800n 
the loved faces of husband and children must be 
clouded forever in impervious darkness. Deeply 
8he felt all this, and frequently her soul bowed 
down in hopeless anguish, but from this short 
night of gloom, the morning star of hope would 
most. brightly, beautifully arise, and comfort fall 
like refreshing rain upon the parched ground. 
Her heaviest trial was keeping this secret from 
her husband ; but she knew that as yet his mind 
was. 8carcely s8trong enough in the christian's 
creed, ahd feared lest his budding faith might be 
blighted by 80 stern a shock. By going constant- 
ly with her eyes bandaged, she had become as 
well able to find her way throughout the house 
and garden in dark as in light. She had estab- 
lished for herself a regular s8ystem of order for 
every domestic utensil. She had learned to knit, 
to plait-and weave, and had perfectly attained all 
her husband's favorite songs and airs by heart 
upon the harp and piano. 'Thus strong in her 
trusting faith and love, did this fair, young crea- 
ture await the everlasting night that was to. fall 
upon her. 'Thus unrepining and unsinking did 
$he prepare for usefulness and content, when 
s8mitten with that worst of Egyptian curses, blind- 
ness, 'This was practical religion! It was when 
the 8word that long had been suspended by a 
8ingle hair, had fallen, and Ellen R was to- 
tally blind, that I saw her; in her sweet, liquid 
eyes that turned to every s8ound, you could per- 

ceive no change, the casket of s8ight was uninjur- 
ed, although the jewel was gone, perhaps their 
© beseeching |80ſtness partook a little more of mel- 
* ancholy ; but that extended not to her voice or 
\ words, they were more cheerful than ever, for 
the 8oul -of | Ellen was not darkened with her 
She 


' dren, singing as she. worked. By her side were 
 vages of flowers beautifully arranged.by her hands, 
and&near her 8tood her harp, from which she could 
$till draw 'swegt musie. + She was also a great 
proficient in chess, playing the game by calling 
the moves, while her hands were employed else- 


wise.- But. alas! the heart of Percival bent” not 


to the blow. Sullenly he repined and wearied - 
heaven with prayers f Fher recovery, his home 
became insupportable to him, and instead 'of 
blessing the hand which 80 Supported the suffer- 
er, he was ready to cry out in despair, «My gourd 
is withered” Constantly he adyertised for cures 
for blindness, foolishly spent sums which he 
could ill spare in consultations, whose result was 
but to plunge him into more hopeless 'despair, 
until at last, he unhappily found a quack 'opti- 
cian, who gave it as his opinion, that an opera- 
tion might be successfully performed. From 
this moment Percival rested not night and day'to 


| persuade Ellen to 8ubmit to the trial. Vainly did 


8he reason with him and assure him of her happi- 
ness and content, vainly argu ehow unlikely it was 
that one unknown foreigner should possess' more 
$kill than all the first oculists of England, vainly 
even hint that danger might attend the trial. Per- 
cival 8eemed possessed with a mania to which, 
his duties, health and happiness were sacrificed;z 
and his lovely, amiable, pious wife, yielded 
against her judgment, for his sake. 'The remain- 
der is all too shortly told. Too truly were the 
foreboding fears of Ellen verified, the bungling 
and ignorant pretender to science, having man- 
gled the delicate organs of 8ight,'fled from the 
despair and wrath he feared; but his work re- 
mained behind. Inflammation rapidly succeeded 
and mounted to the brain, and in twenty-four 
hours, the life of Ellen R , was pronounced. 
irrevocably lost. But what words shall paint the 
horror and despair of Percival, when he found 
that the man, in whom he had tubes as a God, 
with power to say— Let there be light and there 
was light,” had proved a cheat and an impostor? 
What fancy depict his agony, as he looked on the 
mangled face of that gweet being, from whose 
pale lips issued no murmur or reproach. He was 
sMitten in his rebellion, and cut down in his pride; 
the heaven, whose stores of comfort he had re- 
fused, had punished his diseentent, and terribly 
shown him his insufficiency, and he cast himself | 
down 1n howling despair. But the all-merci il > 

hand, which chastens as a father's, left him mot 

utterly forsaken. "x 
to its socket, reason returned to brighten its 

parting rays. +» Ellen became sensble, and $0 
warmly, 80 lovingly, s0 cheeringly she spoke- of 
comfort to him, that he was comforted ; by her 
side meekly he bowed down in prayer, and even 
at the eleventh hour resigned his own seJf-will, 
to that of Omnipotence, How beautifully, how 


When the lamp of life waned ® 
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zere the last hours of the 
"Hoasting, vo rant, no. pre- 
felt that death was awful, 
- but her 80ul was at perfect peace.  Passion was 
dead, and even the reasoning power gone : faith 

_glone reigned triumphant, supporting her under 

"her. 8vfferings, speaking through her lips, and 
giving to all a practical evidence of the power 
and might of real religion. 


The Haunt of Childhood. 


QriginaZt., 


A.1LL hail ye venerable trees ! 
Memorials of hours gone by, 
When, carcless as the merry birds, 
"That sang among your branches high, 
I sported *neath your grateful shade, 
And plucked the berries bright and rare, 
Without a thought for future years, 
Beyond the present, not a care, 


A eiater shared those happy hours, 

Who rivalled e'en thy birds in song ; 
A glad, light-hearted, happy thing, 

he loved-of all, the * youngest one.” 

Still do ye spread your foliage wide, 

Still grow beneath the berries rare, 
Alone I'm left to wander here, 

-. And pluck the fruit she used to share. 


And where is she ? speak, aged trees, 
Whose branches cleave the upper air! 
Did «ee the spirit take its flight ? 
Hark! the wind sighs amid ye— where ?” 
TeN me bright stars of twilight hour, 
Within your courts is her abode ? 
No answer comes—hope speaks alone, 
She dwelleth with her Father—God ! 


Ere yet she drank one draught of wo, 
Ere yet her brow was marked by care, 

Or ere one tie was broken here, 
To bid a $pirit wait her there, — 

The call was heard that bade her go, 
Early the trying hour had come, 

Yet did she breathe no murmuring sigh, 
But smiling heard the summons home. 


O may I, when that hour shall come, 
When opetl the portals to the grave, 
Like her, look to a brighter home, 
And trust in him who died to save. 
And though no more we view the haunts, 
By memory consecrated here, 
We yet may roam *mid heavenly bowers, 
In joy through an eternal year. 


God's mindfulness of Man. 


BY REV. THOMAS JONES, 
Original. 
*WHar is may that thou art mindfyl of him, or the Son 
of man that thou visitest him ?” psALM viii. 4. 
Trs psalm is addressed to Jehovah as the Sa- 
vior of men. * Q Jehovah our Lord, how excel- 


In 


lent - * thy name ty all the earth,” * In the text, 


* 


the goodness or kindness: of the great I Am, to- 


ward man, is confessed.  * What is man that thou - 
art mindful of him.” God thinks of man in good» 
kind-/ 
ness, whereby he shows himself good to all, and 


ness, kindness and mercy. This is proved 


every seeing eye, by his manifest universal 


his tender mercies over all his works. And the 


s$ame eternal God visits the children of Adam in | 
|| equal kindness and good will through all 'gener- 


ations, ? 


I shall only notice #0 things, particularly, con- 


tained in this text. 


First. What man is to God—What is man that 


thou art mindful of him ? & 
Secondly. I $hall show how God visits, and 
will visit man. 5 
First. What man is to God. If it should be 
said, man is the creature of the eternal God, it 
would be true; but s6 are-the beasts of the field, 
the fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea, they 
are all creatures of God, but are by no means 
man's equals; for they are all made subordinate 
to him. They are all put under his feet, But 
man is called the Son of God, heir of God, joint 
heir with Christ Jesus. Man is said to be made 
in the image of God, which indicates, at least, 
that he has far superior excellency to any other 
creature upon earth. Man is superior to any 
other creature of God upon earth, by having mo- 
ral mind, or moral sense. This sense 1s in man, 
like eyesight or hearing. As eyesight cannot be 
imparted to those born blind, by light, or -hear- 
ing to the deaf, by any sounds made, neither can 


|| moral feeling be imparted to a beast, because not 


made capable of such an impression. But light 
is necessary to those who have sight, to perceive 


objects, 80 is information necessary to produce 


moral impression; yet the moral-sense- is there 
already like sight, which light never gives; but 


|| is only its medium of vision. 


So moral sense is common to all men of Sank- 
ty, to rich and poor, to learned and unlearned. 


FTheir thoughts equally approve or censure them 
|] for all their doings, 


For the good, their hearts 
approve them, for the, evil, their consciences 


censure them. 'This every man is conscious of 
-|| in himself. If a man have wealth and honor, #* * 
they fail to make him happy, if be has. a guilty 


"I: -z 
© £5 


conscience, On the other hand, if a man have-+ 


trouble and poverty, but a clear conscience, he is 


a happy man. It may be said, according-to_ this - 
tatement, no man can be happy but the riffhte- - 
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"doing, 80/is it from its nature imperfect. 


make us personally at last. 
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then are ginners saved ! How doth Jesus Christ | formation we ' have, # 


8ave 8inners ? It is « faithſul 8aying, that Jesus 


Christ came into the world to save 8inners. - He. 
8aves 8inners—from their sins. The salvation of 
God by Jesus Christ-is twofold, moral and eternal. 
-In'this world, it is moral, by moral influence, by 


means _of man's faith and -perseverance in well 
'The 
gospel 8ystem teaches every man who receives 
it, to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live: righteously, soberly and godly. But man in 
mortality may neglect to learn this les8on, may 


"refuge to conform to this holy rule, and we know 
from past history and present appearance, - that 
many have and do neglect this learning ; and all 


have. and do guffer the consequences of their 
deeds. | 

A man may be: said to be morally. happy only, 
in that degree that he is morally conformable to 
rectitude, And it becomes every man to cast 
away every work of evil, and to practise only 
good. Hereby only he can possess moral happi- 
ness-upon earth. This moral salvation upon 
earth by faith and perseverance, may rise high, 


and show itself in every good work and word. 


Or it may be very low, for want of proper cul- 
ture. The other branch of salvation, I have cal- 
led eternal. This is entire and perfect ; but is 
only enjoyed upon earth by the prospect of faith. 
It reyeals to us (by the gospel) what we are to 
God, and what he esteems us, and what he will 
It reveals to us the 
forgiveness of all sins, and eternal acceptance in 
unmortality, and perfect freedom from all sin and 
evil in the resurrection state. Yea, and it points 


"us to Jesus our Lord in heaven, as our pledge 
and assurance of all this glory, which he shall 
, put upon us by his own agency. But wherefore 
- doth God do all this for man—for all mankind? 


For we must take in the whole ! The whole body 
must share alike! God, that made the first man, 
is the God of all generations forever, But we 
are about to inquire, What man is to God, that 
he uses him 80 kindly? That he bestows 80 


much good upon him, in time and eternity ? And 
we may 8ay, whatever man is to God, he is by 


20d's' own will and deed. * It is he that hath 


"made us: we. are his people, the sheep . of his 


pasture,” 


We -are the ehildren/of God, made by him ca- 


pable | of being filled with the fullness of his na- 
ture. Mis image lives within us, and pants | 


| its yltimate destiny. According to the moral | 


cherish, we say, * My 


out for the living God.” 2 sides, as children, we 


are heirs of God. Heirs, by his constitution of © + 
free and eternal grace, of immortality, holiness, © 


and perfect happiness. The whole of this bliss - 
is a gift. Hence it is 8aid, © The gift of God is * 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.' Our 
life or being itself is a free gift; and God gave us 
guch a life or being as should be capable of re- 
ceiving what he had and willed to bestow, eyen 
immortality, holiness and happiness. 'These are 
all as free gifts, as life or being itself, and pro- 
ceed entirely from the good pleasure of Jehovah's 
will. The strongest tie or bond of feeling be- 
tween human kind, is that of a mother to her. 
nursing child. It cannot be exceeded. But God” 
is more intent, infinitely more; upon man's eter- 
nal salvation, than a mother's care 1s for her in- 
fant. She may forget her offspring, yet, 8aith 
Jehovah, © I will not forget thee.” Man is nearer 
and dearer to God, yea, all mankind, than an_ in- 
fant to its mother. : | 

As God has transferred to man a portion of his 
own nature, 80 far as communicable, 80 as to: be 
partaker of the divine nature, he is bound by his 
own infinite wisdom, faithfulness and , goodness, 
to show man eternal kindness. Wisdom de- 
mands it of him for his own honor, who is 8u- 
preme, and will not give his glory to another. 
Faithfulness demands it for the works of his 
hands made by his own will. And goodness in 
the divine nature under the name loves has guar- © 
antied it to all God's offspring. So near and dear 
is man to God his maker; that he saith in man's 
behalf, © O death, I will be thy plague, O grave, 
I will be thy victory.” *I will swallow up death 
in victory.” And, * There $hall be no more 


death, nor sorrow, nor crying.” And, © My pur- 


poses $hall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” 
So near is man to God as his child, that he will 
never forsake his heir that he hath entitled to an. 
eternal inheritance, and made it sure by his own” 
life and eternity, God was ever mindful of man 
his heir of eternity by his own will. He gave 
him the inheritance incorruptible, in his own 
purpose before creation, and arranged all things 
unerringly, for its accomplishment in due time; 
and gave full proofs of it, by the order of nature, 
in all its laws ordained for man's present happi- 
ness. It iis true, God made” man &- creature full 
1] of wants and necessities, but amply nn, 
} him by continual supplies. Sohis breath is in 
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his nostrils, and-to = must breathe inces- 


santly ; but here is a plenum of air for his use, 
The earth produces 8pontaneous or by culture, 
to provide him with food and raiment. All these 
things, with man's given wisdom and power to 
use and improve them, prove how mindful God 
is of man. 

Secondly. I promised to 8how, as I, will at- 
tempt to show, how God visits and will visit 
mankind for their temporal and eternal good. 

1. God may be said to visit mankind by the 
yearly renewal of the face of the earth, whereby 
he.removes the winter with all its ravages, and 
makes all things new again, by introducing sum- 
mer and autumn. . : | 

2. But the ravages of winter are no less the 
_ visits of the Supreme Ruler over all things, than 
the seasons of 8summer; the former work in their 
way, as well as the latter, to bring forth the har- 
vest. 'The winter that shuts up the hand of ac- 
tion, calls us to consider God's work. Yea, and 
the stormy wind and tempests, which destroy 
man's proudest works, and s8weep away, at once, 
without any warning many lives, (as has been 
the case on our shores, at our doors, this year, 
and disasters by fire and water, which have hap- 
pened in our 8wift sailing boats by steam, espe- 
cially the recent one, whereby 80 many valuable 
lives were lost, and 80 many made to experience 

great mourning. 'DThese disasters, all, in their 
way, preach to us, however severe, lessons of 
wisdom. For the -great Supreme, we are bound 
to confess, must voluntarily permit all those 
things which come to pass. In this sense, he 
may be aid to © beat time to the actions of men,” 
as I once heard the venerable John Wesley say 
in a 8ermon. If otherwise, he would cease to be 
-Supreme.)+ But as God is naturally and necessa- 
rily good, weiare compelled to conclude he hath 
in view to make all things operate, however dis- 
astrous, for the general good of the whole, in the 
measured s8pace of time. But eternity is a new 
era, *where all things are new. Have we any 
consolation in our affliction? We have the great- 
est. What is it? Respecting the dead, it saith 
to all that mourn, ©'Thy dead men $hall live ! 
Our eternal life, yea, the eternal life of all man- 
kind, is insured in the immortality of Jesus our 
Lord, the first fruits from the dead. 
3. According to the short history of the Bible 
of the past ages, we haye information of God's 


vigtting mankind from the beginning, generally in 


Gomorrah, and the cities of the plain, in the 
days of Abraham. But these / judgments. of: ter- 


time to time, never altered the purposes of Je- 
hovah's grace and kindness for eternity. Yea, 
after the flood, the general goodness of the gsea- 
sons, by God's appointment, were enjoyed by the 
descendants of Noah, as before the deluge, and 


catastrophe in future. 

4. God visited Abraham, yet in ignorance and 
idolatry, and gave him, supernaturally, a light 
from heaven, by a promise of uniyersal blessing, 
in and by the Messiah, who should descend from 
him, as to the flesh. 'This blessing, in a promise 
made to him, was as much for all mankind; as 
for his own people, for all nations were to be 
blessed in his 8eed—the Christ. So by the dis- 
pensation of the gospel, St. Paul said the bless- 
ing of Abraham was come upon the Gentiles. 

5. And in the fyllness of the time appointed, 
God sent forth his Son made of a woman. He, 


in- our world in our poor condition, to raise us 
high, and carry us into our ultimate destination— 
the glory of immortality. 

6. And when the Son of God in the flesh had 
finished the work given him to do, to prove him- 
self the anointed Savior, he sent his gospel' of 
free eternal grace, preaching immortality, holi- 
ness and happiness, into all the world, preaching 
equally to the Gentiles afar off, as well as to the 
Jews near, eternal life. 'This visit to the Gen- 
tiles hath been long, protracted, and continued 
unto this day. We Gentiles, in a sense, dwell.in 
the tents of Shem. But God hath not cast away 
his people, the Jews; no, they $hall all/be 
brought into the New Jerusalem, the gospel dis- 
pensation upon earth, and into immortality at 
last. As Joseph said unto his brethren in Egypt, 
* God will surely visit you,” 80 we may now 8ay, 
in faith, of the Jews: God will gather them as he 
hath promised, | 5 


visit all mankind, yet in ignorance, idolatry /and 
Sin, with seven fold clear light, 80: that there hall 
be no idolatry left upon earth, but all 8ball know 


him from the least to the greatest, and 


ple hall be all righteous by the kno wh 
him, 


kindness, but Sparingly in judgment, his strange 


work. 80 he drowned the old world, and gayed | 
only Noah and his family, (8 persons) from the 
universal deluge, So he destroyed Sodom and 


Tor, to arrest the high career of wickeduess, from 


a promise given, that there should be no ggneral 


the heir of all things, and Lord of all, appeared 


7. God hath promised in holy: prophecy, to 


Howeyer wonderful and strange this:may 
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God's mindfulness of Man. .”. ." . What is Heaven ? 103 : 
all filthiness of flesh and-gpirit.” The idea of an 


sound to us how, it must come to pass in its time, | 


for God hath spoken it. 

'8. The' last visit promised—the * resurrection 
in 'the last ' day,” shall take place, when all the 
dead in the first Adam of the earth earthy, shall 
be "made "alive in an heavenly and an” immortal 
condition; by the quickening spirit, the Lord 
from heaven. After this period we are taught, 
(what 'we may now not fully. comprehend,) even 
that we $hall ever be with the Lord, enjoy his 
image,” and partake, as his body, of his glory ; 
/and join with all our race, in the song of deliver- 
ance and triumph to God and the Lamb forever 
and ever! 

IT will now close with a few reflections upon 
what hath been said of God's being ever mindful 
of man, because he is his child and heir, and that 
he "always hath visited man in his lowly habita- 
tion of mortality ; and will at last visit him by a 
resurrection into incorruption and immortality. 
Is it indeed true, and do we really believe it, 
that God hath, in his purpose of grace, blessed us 
with all 8piritual blessings in Christ, which shall 
be realized by us in the world' to come? If we 
beheve this, and hope for it, then how very far 
| below our privileges have we lived the greatest 
part of our time ? For the grace and love of the 

gospel dispensation allow of no vengeance, but 
-command mercy and kindness. And when jus- 
tice to ourselves or to the community, demands 
us to punish the offender, we must do it in good 
will.” Such is the gospel requirement. How far 
$hort are all professing christians, of this true 
gospel righteousness, even in this day of profes- 


sed refinement! If christians are to mortify the | 
deeds of the body as lusts, through the Spirit, s0 


as not'to be led and governed 'by them, but to 
clothe themselves in strict moral purity, in every 
appearance, in every word, and in every action, 
then we have much to do now, to show ourselves 
true christians, and to be what we appear. We 
must put away all malice and uncharitableness ; 


we must 'put away all deceit, and foolish talking | 


and jesting, and season our conversation with 
Salt. 


upon earth, let us begin, at length,-to cast away 


"every work of darkness, and put on works that || 


Shall shine as an armor of light. We expect no 
miracle to be wrought upon us to make us pure 

in morals, truly 80, but whatever we resolve up- 
onto dg, in our aphere of ability of action, we 
ourselves able to accomplish. Hence 
the» apostle, * 


# 


imbecility in man to do 


If we may make progress in moral purity | 


Cleanse yourselves from 


moral duty, by a fal- 
len nature, as the term is, has done many men 
much harm. They- may have asked God for 
g8ome g8upernatural power to do their duty, while 
they neglected to use the power God had richly 
given them. Upon reflection, few men of this 


day can look back upon the past, (such have been 
the errors and habits of the age they have passed 
through) without censure of heart, and 1 8eVEre 


regret. 

Let us now, at least, point to the better, way 
we may have found, by dear bought 'experie 
Let us begin to behold the full salvation of” God 


\unto life eternal, and 8ure and certain unto all 
' men, and go out free from all bondage, and sin no 
more, but be * holiness to the Lord.'* 


May the influences of God who is spirit, and 


| the Holy One, be felt and cherished by us all, in 
| our profession of the gospel of his beloved Son. 
And we pray, that all the aid he allows those 


that s8eek him, and that he graciously pours out 
upon men'in mortality, in addition to his estab- 


 lighed order by means of his gospel, may come 


down upon us, to our furtherance in deyotion to 

God, and good will to all mankind, moving us to 

walk worthy our holy calling, as christians. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


What is Heaven ? 


Original. 


AnD what is heaven? A city, built 
Of gold, with stones and costly gems ? 
A land of palaces and thrones, 
Of nobles, kings, and diadems ? 


ILJike, 


Is it a land of light and song, 0" 
Where the wild warbling of the} _— 
The low, soft breathing of the lute,” 
And all sweet melody is heard ;— 


Where dwells the gifted and the great, 
The child of genius, bright and high, 

Who views the works of nature's God, 
With joyous heart and kindling eye ? 


And oh, we hardly know to tell 

What heaven is,—but this we know, 
That *t is a land where spirits meet 

To dwell in love ; the high, the low, 


The bright and beautiful Fuck _ — <F 
The be y 

It is a hang'ef bliss, ge. han 
With joy its welcoming should wait. 


Can it be 8ome delusive dream, . 
That hope of heaven which cheers us'on BE 
A phantom, seen but to deceive, 


rainbow glory, quickly gone ? 


Wo antipathy, they will be insensibly drawn nearer | 


{ 
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Oh,-no, it cannot be! ' There must 
Be a glad home of peace and joy, 
Where our freed spirits may find rest, 

And happiness, without alloy. 


And we $hall stand around our king, 

A pure, bright throng in yonder sky ;— 
Oar voices, ever to his praise, 

Shall s8well in rich, deep harmony. 


"'T is meet, with grateful hearts, to praise 
Our Father, kind, who dwells above, 
And gladly meet our summons, to 
The s8pirit-land of light and love. Le. A. P. 
Shirley Village, Mass. 


— 


Union among Christians. 


TrarT union among christians which it is 80 de-| 
Sirable to recover must, we are persuaded, be the 
result of 8omething more heavenly and divine 
than legal restraints or angry controversies. Un- 
less an angel were to descend for that purpose, 
the spirit of division is a disease which never 
will be healed by troubling the waters. We must 
expect the cure from the increased prevalence of 
religion, and from a copious communication of 
the Spirit to produce that event. A more exten- 
give diffusion of piety among al! sects and parties 
will be the best and only-preparation for a cordial 
union. Christians will then be disposed to appre- 
ciate their differences more equitably; to turn 
their chief attention to points on which they 
agree; and, in consequence of loving each other 
more, to make eyery concession eonsistent with a 
good conscience. Instead of wishing to vanquish 
others, every one will be desirous of being van- 
quished by the truth. A true fear of God and an 


exclusive desire of discovering his mind will hold 
a torch before them in their inquiries, which will 


-8trangely Yluminate the path in which they are to | 


tread. In'the room of being repelled by mutual 


| character, that he has become a child of freedom. 


to each other by the ties of mutual attachment. 
A larger measure of the spirit of Christ would | 
prevent them from converting every incidental va- 
riation into an impassable boundary ;- or from con- 


demning the most innocent and laudable sages | 


for ſear of s8ympathizing with another class of 
christians—an odious spirit, with which wri- 
ters are too often strongly impregnated. The 
general prevalence of piety in different com- 
munities would i inspire that mutual respect, that 
heartfelt homage for the virtues conspicuous in 
the character of their respective: members which 
would urge us to ask, with astonishmetit and re- 
gret, Why cannot we be one? What is it that 
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ing ourselves in 5 i the frontiers of 
communities, we should be anxiously foro 
the means of narrowing the grounds of dispute, 
by drawing the attention of all parties to those 
fundamental and catholic principles in which 
they concur. ; - HALL. 


The Change and the Contrast: 


Original. 


How plainly we can sometimes-read. on the, hu- 
man countenance thoughts which are otherwise 
hidden. Not that I would convey the idea that 


| we can gain a knowledge of every expression of 


a person's thoughts, not otherwise revealed, by 
his looks, but that we can with almost one glance 
discover their nature. We can tell by light and 
shady appearances whether they are cheerful or 
sad. Sorrow 8miles, as well as gladness; but its 
smiles are no more like those of its opposite, than 
the works of art are like those of nature. 
I have before my mind's. eye a person, the 


 $miles of whose countenance 8how that his heart | 


is well at ease. Although young, his course of 
8tudies and habits of thinking enable him to hve 
unaffected by every little cloud that rises, and 
undisturbed by the petty storms that molest the 
weak and credulous. Indeed, he would encoun- 
ter, manfully, a very tempest, and reyeal no signs 
of fear beneath the blackest 8ky. He has learn- 
ed the nature and perfections of his Maker. He 
is conscious that God is his Father. The divine 
word and the works of nature have 80 fully per- 
suaded him of the boundlessness of the love of 
the overruling spirit, and of the paternity of his 


He beholds nothing but harmony in the end, and | 
| he knows who will produce it. Young as he i 18, 
he might with propriety be termed a christian 
philosopher. His youthful brow shows no marks 
of care. His eye blanches not before the finger . 
of scorn. His cheek does not turn pale from: 
ſear, nor does his lip quiver when he replies to | 
the interrogations of the sceptic. His whole 

countenance is always lighted with calmness and | 
cheerfulness. His smiles are not forced, but rise 

naturally, and are ever alive. 


«* And not one token lingers nigh, : 
On lip, or eye, or cheek unbi don, 
To tell of anguish vainly hidden.” 


While viewing this individual, I cany 
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To © Eveleen' of * Glen Viola.'.. . ./ The Comforting Inf of 4 
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. contrasting his appearance with that of another, | 
who once thought as he thinks, learned as he 
learns, and enjoyed what he enjoys. But now 
how is he changed! The truth once made him 
free; but now he is a slave. Once he worship- 
ed an impartial God with filial fear and ineffable. 
gladness. Now he worships a partial deity, and 
his real feelings we may well imagine. ' He has 
been led into the shades of error by unholy influ- 

 ences—by the bewitching loveliness of frailty, 
and the cheating smiles of false sympathy. Con- 
sequently, the brow, once calm and cheerful, now 
wears the wrinkles of wilfulness and haughti- 
ness; the eye, once lighted with joy and mild- 
ness, is glassy and cold; and the mind, once able 
to elucidate the truth with reason, is bewildered, 
and full of disconnected and visionary ideas. I 


y meet him, and he smiles, as though he would 
5 have me beheye that the fruit of which he now 
d partakes, is deliciously sweet, and good to 8us- 
T tain life. But his looks belie his words. I need 
8 no piercing eye to discover that it is as destitute 


of nourichment as the apples of Sodom. Al- 
though he greets me with a smile, I do not fail 
to remember that— 


: there is a 8mile which steals 

Sometimes upon a brow of care, = 
And like the north's cold light, reveals 

But gathering darkness there. 
You've 8een the lightning-flash at night, 

Play briefly o'er its cloudy pile, 


E - The moonshine tremble on the height, 
= Where winter glistens cold and bright, 
And like that flash, and like that light, 
8 - Is 8orrow's vain and heartless smile.” mn. c. L. 


= Marblehead, Mass. 


—— 


To © Eveleen' of *Glen Viola.” 


Original. 


* Awa' to the Prairies !? 


MA1DEN the lute thou art sweeping 
Hath breathings too purely angelic 
To lavish its numbers where Flora is weeping, 
That time hath scarce left her a relic 
Of forest-saloons, where she once held her dances, 
And-had her wild gambols unnoticed by men— 
That he's not left a haunt in his ruthless advances 
— Where fairies might dwell save it be in thy © glen,” 
 Whosee airs altho' rich are too drowsy, I ween, 
-— Thy lute's mellow cadence to float, Eveleen ! 


St « Viola's* fountains Parnassian 
Better their pzans may number 
With melodies ng in earthlier fashion 
._ Than thy n s8trains to encumber ! 
Oh come to the prairie, the arbor, the forest, 
Where harper ne'er warbled in airs thou hast 8ung, 
Oh, come maiden-minstrel, Oh come, maiden-florist, 
* And*win thee some hearts' where thy lute ne'er hath rung. 
T Mn ihvites thee, her gardens have been 


4 


7 


Mt for thy spirit full long, Eveleen ! 


Woodlands too narrowly bounded, 

Fountains too ceaselessly chanted, 
Hamlets and villas too anciently founded, 

Valleys too busily haunted, 
Surround thy sweet Viola's rose-sprinkled borders - 
To catch the rich swell of thy peri-like song, 
So steal from the watch of thy love-stationed warders, 
And come where all sweet minstrel maidens belong ! 
The birds and the blossoms. have sprung from their screen 
To welcome thy first straying note, Eveleen. 

F 

Huron hath myriad voices 

Chaanting to God a Te Deum, 
The wilderness shouts—even nature rejoices 

That here she hath yet a museum 
Of things that the spoiler touched not in his ravage, 
Of things that New-England's parterres may not boasf, 
The fawn, and the ppa'rie-lark—wigwam and savage, 
Forest-flow'r-pra'rie-rose—wood-lake—a host, 
Whose 8tories entrancing thy spirit may wean 
From Viola's sweet, classic glen, Eveleen ! 


Come ! lady come to our © Arbor” 
Far *neath the wild forest-sconces ! 
Anchor thy life-pinnace here in a harbor 
Where wood-nymphs may warble responses 
To that fairy lute whose soft wires are braided 
With blossoms ambrosial from gardens above ! 
Oh come, where the minstrel of heaven is aided 
By nature's full choir in anthems of love ! 
Our wild-woods invite thee, their temples have been 
In wait for thy spirit, oh come, Eveleen ! 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, D. K. L. 
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The Comforting Influences of Universalism. 
Originat. | 
UNIVERSALISM, $0 far as its principles have been 
understood, embraced, cherished, and acted upon, 
has been found to be a perfect system of faith and 
practice—one directly calculated to raiss the be- 
liever in the scale of rational and moral being—to 
increase the sum of human happiness—to fortify 
and strengthen the soul in times of adversity and 
trial, and to enable man to drink in of those Iiv- 
ing streams of joy, which flow from the broad 
ocean of divine felicity. 


No slavish and tormenting fears find a resi 


love; and by these his s0ul is filled with a heav= 
enly satisfaction. In every period of his life, he 
feels to put his trust in him, whose name and 
whose nature * is love ;* and let what will come, 
he does not despair—he does not &8it him down, 
and murmur against Providence ; but with a con- 
fidence anchored on high, he bows in humble 
submission to the will of God. Even when the 
night-clouds of adversity gather in blackness over 
his head, or the tempestuous ills of human life 
Surround him on every hand, you will see him 
nobly breasting the storm, and defying the rage 
of the tempest. You will not behold him with 
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a blanched cheek and trembling limbs —you will 


Believing this doctrine, man enters into rest. 


in his heart, but confidence, and resignation, and d 
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not see him.bereft of hope, and confidence, and 
holy as8urance; but with a stout heart, and a 
ftierved - frame—with a: soul filled with pious re- 
Signation, and with a peace which mocks the 
power and the influence of the storms and tem- 
pests' of this mortal existence.. 

This cannot well be said of a believer in any 
other system. For how is it with that man who 
recognizes not .the existence of a Great First 
Cause—who sees no intelligence displayed in 
- the grandeur and beauty of nature's works—no 
divine hand employed in guiding and directing 
the vast worlds which are scattered over the 
high and unknown immensity._ Does that man 
enter into rest, who believes there is no Father 
at the helm of the universe—no everlasting 
Friend to whom we may look in times of 8or- 
row—no Almighty Arm on which we may lean, 
and which shall guide us safely to a better world 
than this ? | 

Oh, what peace is there for 8uch an one ! It is 
true, that when the 8unshine of prosperity gleams 
upon his pathway—when surrounded with friends 
and affluence, and reflection and meditation are 
shut out from the heart, he may enjoy a momen- 
tary rest—a measure of happiness. But when 
the darkness of adversity's hour gathers about 
him—when the tide of his worldly prosperity is 
impeded m its course—when friends fall away, 
and perish in the unseen but certain ravages of 
the universal destroyer,—when fortune frowns, 
and gaunt and hungry poverty stares him in the 
face, where is a rock of strength to which he can 
flee? Where find a refuge from the storm and the 
tempest? Whither shall he go for rest and con- 
80lation-? Or where $hall he pillow his aching 
head ? He views himself friendless and an orphan 
.in a © vale of tears. He sees no divine light shed 
down. from heayen on his pathway. He hears 
no 8till 8mall yoice bidding him be of good cheer, 
and gpeaking peace to the tumultuous heavings 
of his soul.. All is darkness and desolation with 
him. He has $hut himself out from all consola- 
tion m. Sorrow... . He has denied-a Father's exist- 
ence, when the child is proof that he must have 
a being, and orphanized himself in a world of 
vanity. | | 

Again: take thoge who believe there is an in- 
telligent Great First Cause—those who believe 
there is an all-peryading Spirit in the universe, 
and that this Spirit is God, but who do not re- 
cognize him as the Father and Friend. of the hu- 
man race; those who'see the sun $hine, and the 


rain fall, and doubt the goodness and paternity of 


God, and believe it will not do to trust in the 
mercy of heaven—and have they entered into 
rest? Are they in possession of heart-felt satis- 
faction? Of that peace which passeth all under- 
Standing ? 

. There may be times, perhaps, of uninterrupted 
enjoyment. for them; when the song of gladness 
is heard in their dwellings, and notes of rejoicing 
are breathed forth. But there are likewise times, 
when all their peace has fled, and a settled gloom 
and melancholy has gathered about the soul ! 
When- the hour of sorrow has come—when af- 
fliction's dark tide is rolling in upon them —when 
grief, with a warrior's arm, is thundering at the 
portals of their hearts, they have no Father's pro- 
mises to lean on, they have no Almighty Friend 
to whom they may look for protection. "They be- 
hold no towering rock standing in Zion, to which 
the wounded $soul may flee for salvation; but 
they are, as it were, without hope and without 
God. | 

There is no peace for that man, who has lim- 
ited in his mind the boundless grace and love of 
the Redeemer, and who entertains partial views 
of the great salvation, 'The thought, that he, 
perhaps, may be cast out from the presence of 
God and the Lamb, will at times enter his mind, 
and flood it with sorrow and dismay. And eyen 
if he feels assured of his own salvation, he knows 
not but the companion of his bosom, or the chil- 
dren he loves, may be driven away into regions 
of endless darkness and despair! And does the 
thought that these things may be, give him 


| peace ? If he 18 a man, and has the feelings of a 


man, does not a thought like this tear him from 
all enjoyment? Does it not poison every stream 
of joy, and destroy every germ of happiness ? We 
have but to look around us, in order to discover 
the truth of this matter, and to find an answer to 
our interrogations. We see broken-hearted moth- 
ers, and 8orrowing wives,-and disconsolate hus- 


| bands, and weeping children, and all because they 


doubt the goodness and mercy of God, and the 
universality of redemption through the great Re- 
deemer! Oh, the belief in a partial system can 
give no rest to any soul—can yield no s8upport in 


times of adversity—can conyey no balm of heal- 


ing to a wounded heart. Its tendency is to make 
the miserable more wretched; to open new $80ur- 


ces of sorrow in the afflicted bogom, and to tear 
asunder the very heart-strings of the mourgige ! 


It is this belief whieh robs the widow  anEthe 
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The Miracle at Nain. 


orphan of all that conld yield them congolation, 
and makes this world to them a'vale of wo. It 
is this belief that throws a gloom over the sun- 
niest prospects of man, and uproots and over- 
turns the lowest foundations of peace in his soul. 
Oh, it can cause no one to enter into rest. But 
the belief that there is a home eternal in the 
heavens for every intelligent child of God; that a 
Savior $hall go on in the work of salyation until 
it is finished, will certainly convey peace to the 
soul, and a balm and cordial to the wounded spi- 
rit. I know this is 80. Place a believer in this 
glorious truth in the humble-walks of life, © and 
let the night-clouds of adyersity gather about 
him, and let him see one friend after another 
carried to the grave, and one fountain of earthly 
comfort after another dried up, till, to the eye of 
sense, his last hold of earthly enjoyment seems 
to be broken,” and that believer is not bereft of 
consolation. He has a rock of strength to which 
he can flee; he has laid hold on the great and 
exceedingly precious promises of the gospel, and 
*amidst all the desolation without, there is a 
peace which passeth all understanding, within ; 
there is a holy confidence in God, a hope sure 
and steadfast, which is an anchor to the 8oul 
amidst all the storms of- trouble that beat upon 
it.” | A. ©.'B.* 
Homer, N. Y. 


The Miracle at Nain. 


Original. 


BY MRS. JULIA H. SCOTT. 


Morn breaks upon Judea with the full, 
Deep, golden splendor of the eastern clime 
When in midsummer. Every spire, and dome, 
And gorgeous temple, and sun-loving tower, 
Throws down a flood of radiance ; and the tall 
Green cedafrs, and more leafy sycamores 
Shake their night-gathered diamonds to the breeze 
As it glides murmuringly. Softly riseth 
From the blue lakes, by prophets sanctified, 
A. silvery mist, enrobing shrub and flower 
With a transparent beauty, and, anon, 
Stealing through the 8lant olive-fields to bathe 
The rich fruit with its dew. 

A hymn is heard— 


The shepherds have gone ſorth upon the hills 

With their white-flocks, and grateſul praise ascends 

From their *rapt 8ouls to heaven. The busy world 

Is now abroad. The dark-browed vine-keeper 

With pruning knife and eager eye surveys 

Each ripening grape-row, and pomegranate bed. 

The ener 8eeks with woring pot in hand ' 
His flowers and gpices, while in playſul groups 

Gather the peasant children round the doors 

Of the low cottages, to watch their sires 

i their way to daily toil. 

The s hum increaseth with the morn. ENT. 


The rush of chariots and the neigh of steeds, 


m___— 


Ry" 
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The heavy tread of camels laden for 
Some distant mart; the cries'of vintners o'er 
Their wine-flasks, and of grasping merchantmen 
Above their gorgeous wares, while, now and then, 
Mingle the cymbal's silvery cadences 
With the deep-sounding tambour, and the songs 
Of flower and dancing girls, as oft they pause 
Beneath the spacious balconies to give 
Their morning serenade. | 

Is there an ear, 
Oh lovely Nain, within thy massy gates 


'That listens not with rapture to the 8ounds 


Of thy prosperity? Is there an eye 
Alive to nature's glories, but doth glance 
With an unwonted fervor o'er the scenes 
Of 8uch a morn as this ? 

There is a house, 
A small, dark house in thy far suburbs, Nain, 
That knows no gladness ; from the darkened rooms 
Ascends the deep Wullwullah, and the chant 
That's breathed but for the dead. One only room 
Admits the cheerful sunshine. And there sits 
The mother. by her child. What now to her, 
Is all the glory of this outer world— 
The smiling heavens—the myrrh-scented winds— 
The music of the waters, and the birds— 
The breath of once-loved flowers ? 

- Long, long had watched 
That widowed woman hy her dying son, 
With all that deep, unfathomed tenderness 
God giveth but to mothers. In her heart 
She had shrined hope as an enchanted tree 
By nought to be uprooted : And had prest 
With cheerful lip the sufferer's burning brow, 
And breathed s8weet words of peace. And time wore on 
And him the loved grew worse. Yet dreamed $he not 
Of death. O slow of heart, and faithless, they 
Who garner all their little world of wealth 
In one frail mortal bark. They cannot hear 
Death's echoing footsteps; they are blind to att 
The visible symptoms of decaying life, 
And build the golden palaces of hope : 
Until the very last. That mother saw 
The idol of her soul each day more weak - 
And thin; and o'er his eye, at last,— 
That eye which ever fondly oo on her— * 
There came a dimness. On his sunken cheek 
The hectic rose waxed purple, and she heard, 
When in his fever-dreams, a whispered name 
That was not hers, and then her sick heart knew. 
He had loved vainly, and that poverty 
Had been the barrier of his earthly hopes, 
And made his portion death, 
Ne The victim died ; 

And by him in the sackcloth's dismal garb 
Sate the now childless widow. Night, and morn, 
Of all the long days ere the burial, 


; Found her till bowed beside the precious clay, 


Heedless of prayers and tears. 

Dreams have come down 
To blunt the deadly anguish of her svul, 
And gently lead her to the sunny past 
When love was happiness. She feels again 
The young arms clasped around her bending neck, 
The 8oft cheek on her bosom, and the 8weet, 
Low lisping voice of ney thrill all 
The fibres of her heart. She hears again 
The first warm, guileless prayer go up to heaven 
Holy as angels breathe—again the breath 
Of the dear sleeper $tirs her flowing hair ; 
She gazes on the half-shut violet eyes, 
The parted lips, the soft and &wnny curls 
Half shading the white brow, and feels a deep, 
O'erflowing gush of happiness within 
Her spirit's holiest depths. Memory - 
Still leads her on. The schoolboy rushes in, 
Glowing with health and rosy exercise, 
And with delighted accents breathes the tale 
Of his excelling labors, while he fills, 
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Breathe ah! ho l : we weep thou not!” 
She starts. Those tones are not to her, © 


1 of her youth. She hears 
oken by all with blessings. Prophecies 
"the sure greatness of his latter years 
Fall on her ear like music. . All her toils, 

Her hard privations, deep solicitude, 
Are merged into forgetfulness—and far 
In. the dim vista of declining life 

She 8ees a refuge for her weary head 
Upon the bosom of rewarding love. 


O could the wretched but Ive on in dreams / 
The mourner wakes to feel the mockery 

Of dear remembrances. With that despair 
Which knows no soul's physician, she again 
Presses her lips unto his icy brow, 

And prays for her own death. 


The burial morn 
Has now arrived, and with it bringeth news. 
The widow has become the *heritor 
Of vast pozsessions. As if, alas! her cup 
Of bitterness were not already full 
Without this added drop. She hears it but , 
To breathe a wild and frenzied curse on gold, 
The canker-worm of love; and then relapse 
Into her till despair. $0 SINE! IT ; 


The funeral train 
Winds slowly through the long o'er shadowed streets 
And winding alleys. Solemnty arise 
Thro* the clear air the wajlers piercing cries 
Shaking the hearse-plumes with their tremulous swel, 
Anon is heard the low melodious chant 
Which weeping Israel ever breathes above 
The corpse of the beloved; and every head 
Is bowed to catch its spirit-moving words. 


* Put off thy pleasant robes, oh daughter of Nain ! 
Lay aside py, y beautiful garments for the sackcloth of 
ef; | 
For the brave hath gone down to the place of darkness. 
The cedar is bowed in the dust; his leaves are perished. 
Let the fir-tree mourn aloud in Elealah. 
Let the trees of Lebanon hang their heads in tears. 
Very comely was Heli, the son of Susannah. 
the xun at noon-day was the glory of his counte- 
Nance. . 
But the spoiler hath laid the canker at his heart; 
And the home that knew him shall know him no more for- 
ever. 
---# a tears fall for Susannah, oh daughters of Nain! 
Wail for the childless mother, in her hour of desolation ; 
For mightily doth the hand of the Lord oppress her ; 
And heavy on ber s0ul is the weight of his-chastening. 
Her/sun hath gone down in darkness at mid day ; 
Her moon hath buried its beams in the graye of Heli.” 


The gates are pass'd, the low chant dies away 
Arid the sobs of sympathising friends ; 
And now they move in sjlence. But, ah! who 
Are those few pilgrims, toil and travel-worn, 
Grouped by the wayside, gazing earnestly 
On the long file of mourners ? In their midst 
Stands one on whom all eyes are riveted 
In silent wonder, He is like the rest 
In dress and stature, but there is enstamped 
On every feature of his Godlike face, 
A beauty 8 transcendent, mingled with 
Such pitying soſtness, that all hearts are drawp 
Towards him insensibly. A 

. ---- ,,_ It pauses there, 
That great procession ; and bexide the bier 
Standeth the holy er. In his eyes 


_ Are drops of 8weet compassion, as their glance 


= 
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|| Whose hand had wrought this wondrous miracle, 


For *mid the horrors of a midnight watch. 

Beside dissolving nature, thrice had she heard | 
That deep voice whisper slowly at her ide, , 
<T am the regurrection and the life.” 


|| Thrice had those melting eyes thrilled her whole s0u] | 


With an unearthly peace, and she awoke ; 
To chide imagination that could thus  * eee 4 
Mock her with happiness. But now she feels 
A strange presentiment of bliss to come, 
And trembling, watches every varying look 
Of her deliverer, | 
His hand is raiged— 
He touches the dark bier, and cries aloud, 
« Young man, I 8ay arise ” 
Oh ! when from death 4 
The 8leeper woke to life, to love, to hope, 
And in the snowy vestments of the grave 
Sat up and ministered to all around 


1| Of heavenly things to come, they needed not 


A revelator's voice to prove that he 


Was Gop's ANOJNTED Sox ! 
Towanda, Pa. 
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Female Miety. ' 
Originarl. 


Ms. Evrtor: In turning over the leaves of my album, 
a few days since, to call to remembrance faces once famil- 


|| iar, and scenes long since passed away, my eye was arrest- 


ed by the following remarks on Female Piety. Thinking 
them too good to be exclusively confined to my album, and 
hoping they might interest some_ of your fair readers, I have 


taken the liberty to 8end them to you, with the request, 


that, if you deem them worthy a place in your interesting 
paper, they may be published, A.R.W.P. 
Txus piety, by which is meant real love to God, 
is a principle 80 transforming in its influence, that 
the effects, produced upon the character and de- 
portment of those who have happily become the 
subjects of it, are too striking to be mistaken. 
Its salutary consequences reach to every possible 
relation of life ; for in its proper interpretation, is 
comprehended every moral precept and virtue, 
Although the natural operation of this divine 
principle upon the heart will, and must, in all 


{| cases, produce - a radical change m the current of 
affections and desires, yet, from personal consid- * ' 
{ erations of character and constitution, and former 
as80ciations, the exhibitions of external piety will 
often vary according to these circumstances, as 


well as in proportion to the degree in whieh it is 


posses8ed. Its power and influence upon 'man, - 

|| it is true, is often presented to 'us in & most-in- 
teresting* point of yiew. We have'seen, not 'on- 
ly the amiable, but the thoughtless and thaygay;! 

| the overbearing and 'the proud, the vicious and'-- 
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enly principle ; indeed, we have. known the big 
tear-drops to roll - down the rough but” manly, 
cheeks 
idolatrous $AVAges to dissolve into contrition un- 
' der its gracious influence. In fine, we have seen 
8ubstituted for the ferocity of the depraved pas- 
sions, that meek and lowly spirit which the. Sa- 
vior taught and practised in the days' of his hu- 
miliation, and which must in some good degree 
be experienced” by those who wonld ' share his 
| love here and his glory hereafter. Scenes like 
these are surely sufficient to affect the hearts of 
even the careless and indifferent. 

But it is in the character of woman, that piety 
geems to wear its loveliest aspect. . Man will at- 
tempt the most noble and daring deeds; his 
Strength and _ his courage fit him for labor, dan- 
ger and enterprise ; all which characteristics we 
admire ;—but in the character of a truly pious 
woman, there is a tenderness and constancy of 
affection, which the storms of adyersity may as- 
Sail in vain. Indeed, it is under the refining fire 
of affliction, that her example generally shines 
brightest ;. it is then, when uniting the gentleness 
of her sex to the graces of the Spirit, that she 
Sends forth a moral atmosphere around her, which 
does in $8ome degree bless all who come within 
the sphere of its influence. This $piritual ener- 
gy is certainly derived from the same fountain of 
good; whence all receive their supplies of heay- 
enly provision ; but may not the beams of moral 
light, like the sun's rays, reflect more beautiful- 
ly through some- mediums than others ? 

The cause of true piety is much aided, not on- 
ly by the active christian benevolence of the fe- 
male members of the church, but by the mild 
and- persuasive but mysterious influence of their 
very pregence; 'The 8ociety of a discreet fe- 
male has, at all times, and under all circumstan- 
ces, & | most powerful effect upon the feelings of 
the; other $ex. It tames the turbulence of their 


digpositions, 8mooths the rugged points of their | 


character, and brings the whole man into subjec- 
tion to the gentler powers of the soul. But when 
that  8ociety. has. been sanctified by grace, when 
the image of the Savior has been drawn upon the 
80ul, and. his love $hed abroad in the heart, it is 
then that he as8umes a loveliness of character 
not; to. be described, and acquires- a power and 
extent of doing good, that defies human calcula- 
tion, {The natural 8usceptibility of her heart to 


human wo, the _ and the peculiar privileges 


of _ the. hardy zeamari, and the hearts of 


"behold the sun; 


the; etugl; bow to the mild neeptrs of this 3 hea ind opportuntttes zhe enjoys for Soing good, emi-; % 


nently qualify her for the errands of mercy. She 
is quick to discover the abodes of the wretched, 
and equally prompt and fruitful in expedients for 
relieving their sufferings. Her s6othing voice 
pours the balm of consolation 'into the wounded 
spirit, as she points the finger of faith to that 
peaceful clime where the weary are at rest. - Her 
example, too, is both active and engaging, while 
the ardor of her feelings, and the simple elo- 
quence of her language, enable her to impart to 
others a portion of that delightful confidence-in 
the precious promises of future happiness, which 
s$he 80 much enjoys, herself. In fine, it is the 


purity of motive, the feryor'of affection, the ten- _ 


derness of action, and the constancy of her devo- 
tion, that cause her christian path through this 
world to resemble a silent but beautiful stream 
winding its way through a desert wilderness; 


we can trace its course by the verdure and bloom 


upon its margin, while all beyond its influence 1s 
an arid desolation. 


ee unn—_ 
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Some Incidents of a Journey- 
Original. 


Taz reader may perhaps pass a few moments plea- 
santly in following us as we journey a short route 
—and learn as we learn from passing events the 
moral lessons of life. 'The morning was bright 
and beautiful, and grateful feelings arose in the 
breast as we looked out on the loveliness of an / 
early morn, and thought of the evidence of God's 
goodness given us in the adaptation of the eye and 
the mind to outward nature, 80 that the light is 
gweet, and it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to 
How much happiness do we thus 
enjoy that we are not apt to make account of 
when we 8um up the aggregate of human enjoy- 
ment, in making the contrast of joy and 8orrow ! 
Life's purest. happiness-is made up of these little 
fractions—these richly enjoyed, but. little ac- 
counted pleasures. We thanked God for the beau- 
ty of the morning—paid our. 80cial-yows to Him, 
and left our home under the guidance of a faith- | 
ful friend. A pleasant ride. indeed was that to- 
Salem! When there arrived, we found we must 
tarry sometime before..the. cars would start- for. 
Newburyport, and while thus waiting. we amuged 
ourself with noticing the various . individuals 
who came and tarried there—in watching the ex- 


pression of the countenance and marking the vari- 


'ed emotions- manifested there, 2VHow different / 
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Some Tneidents of 'a Journey. 


the motives of those about to journey with ws! 
Some on'duty and gome on pleagure bent. Some 
anxious to reach their home to greet their pa- 
rents, or children, or friends—to see the sick 
beloved one, or rejoice in the new Joys of the 
familiar hearts ! Some were as anxious to reach 
the farm whose wealth they thought the most of, 
or to advantage themselves by an expected sale of 
property, or to overlook the work of the mechan- 
ic or bnilder. How varied the aspect of the faces 
of these! What a place for study is a railroad car 
for the physiognomist ! even as a rich garden to the 
florist. While with our second-self and babe we 
waited at the depot, a lady with three children 
entered and rapidly fell in love with our little one, 
and sought to express her good opinion not only 
by words, but by the bestowment of a huge piece 
of candy, eagerly grasped by him, to the no small 
discomfort of her who would keep nice his snow- 
white habiliments. And then we thought of a 
common evil—hkindness without discretion, and re- 
called to mind how often people nulify all the 
benefit of their kindness by manifesting it in an 
indiscreet manner—by not asking whether or 
not the proposed act, or course about to be pur- 
sued, 1s adapted to really benefit the object of it. 
Our reverie was disturbed by the hissing and 
rattling sounds of the rapidly approaching en- 
gine and cars, and in a moment the long train 
was before us. What a crowd of persons! 
What a marvyel that such a mass could be drawn 
by the working of art's mechanizgm! What 
grasping of hands, —what eager salutations and 
enquiries—what an amount of joyous feeling 
was known in those few moments! And then 
came the farewells, the good byes and the bles- 
8ings—the mutual good wishes of acquaintances 
formed during the ride from city to city by those 
before strangers, and never, perhaps, to meet 
again. We bade good day to our friends, and 
entered the car, and in a moment were rapidly 
pass8ing through the tunnel and approaching Bevy- 
erly. Here a stop was made, and here we again 
8aw the embraces of friends, and witnessed the 
eager joy of love. Again were we in motion, 
- and beautiful were our sensations as we flew past 
the lively scenes on either side, and s8aw farmers, 
mechanics and laborers, engaged in their various 
yocations, and glanced at the_busy housewife as 
$he strung the clean garments on the line, or 
Strew them on the green grass. Here we looked 
out on a beautiful mansion, with its well laid 
out and cultivated grounds, and anon we greeted 


/ 


the mud walled Te) _—_—_ covered Siatyey 
beheld the broad and extensive fields and or- 
chards, and then looked on the glistening sands, 
or moss-covered rocks of the dreary waste; all 
served to make the variety that varies thought 
and feeling 80 as to 'please. As we tarried a 
moment at Ipswich, a lady remarked how much 
duller the sunshine and greenness were to her 
there than in other places, because there was*no | 
thoughts of a band of believers in the gospel of 
universal and eternal love being there ! * Sympa- 
thy, and especially religious 8ympathy, has a 
great power over the thoughts and feelings, and 
is the sensitive heart remembers the existence 
of kindred hearts in a place, there will go out 
from the 8oul a nel light to gild the beautiful 
in the s8cene around. O' how 8weet are' the 
theological or religious as8ociations of our doc- 
trine with outward nature! How. different are 
the thoughts called up by the *ever changing, 
ever new,” yariety, than are called up in the mind 
by less enlarged doctrines! God be. praised for 
the 8ight thus given, whereby we can read in 1l- 
luminated characters his Father-love! We 
rolled on to Newburyport, and arrived safely, 
only one hour from- Salem. As we entered the 
Haverhill coach we were agreeably surprised by 
the presence of two good friends of the cause of 
'Fruth and Love, bound to the same meeting to 
which we were journeying. This served to 
make us in some degree better satisfied with the 
idea of having to jog on at the rate of five miles 
an hour, after having rode at the rate of twenty 
five,.. We stopped to take in a pleasant faced 
young lady, bound for Concord, N. H., who had 
in her hand s8ome few plants in molt earth, 
which she was very careful to guard well. We 
Saw 1n that an inlet to her tastes and habits, and 
her quiet and innocent countenance bore well 
the expression of the heart-loyer of flowers. 
Who can love and not be benefited morally by 
them? -Unconsciously -will that love beget in 
the s0ul pure and amiable thoughts and emotions, 
and s8tamp on the heart a kindred loveliness. 
Next, another and older lady was taken into the 
Stage, and a right pleasant look had she, By 
8ome turn in the conversation, between the 
friend at my side and myself, the case of Mat- 
thew H. Smith was introduced, and we run over 
the various incidents connected with his change, 
and found ourselyes unable to discover any eon- 5, 
sistency in what he had aid or done, and de-. | 
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| cided that he must be insane—at least, in 8ome 
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Free | "Wes 800N discovered that. our last pas-' 
genger was @ Uniyersalist, and we were. right 
glad to rejoice that she was one-of the first- who 
came forth to cheer and encourage the few ass0- 
ciated friends of impartial grace in a dark place. 
After 8uffering s0mewhat from the extreme heat 
of the day, the dust, and the fullness of the coach, 
we- entered West Newbury, and there stopped, 
leaving the wife and babe to journey on to Ha- 
verhill, to greet before we could the beloved 
and eyer to be remembered and esteemed friends 
there. We met with many well-tried and faith- 
ful ministering and other brethren, and were 
glad in spirit. 'The friends in this place have a 
small and neat place to assemble in for worship 
and instruction, and the weather being intensely 
hot, and a Jarge number of friends were expect- 
ed, the use of the church in the town was re- 
quested for the day, and denied! What liberal- 
ity! | Let the limitarians of West Newbury think 
of this act in seriousness, and ask themselves if 
they acted as christians should. 'They will of- 
ten, as many others, talk of the bigotry and pre- 
judice of the Jews in the primitive days of chris- 
tianity, and yet the Jews freely granted the use 
of their 8ynagogues to Christ and his apostles, 
whom they did not regard as orthodox. Would 
the West Newbury Iimitarians wish to be mark- 
ed as more bigoted than the prejudiced Jews? 
We were $00n assembled in the chapel and en- 


gaged in the exercises of public social worship. 


We had the pleasure of listening to our good 
brother Miner of Methuen, who spake to us 
from the words of Paul, * If any man have not 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of his. His 
theme was, the true test of christian discipleship ; 
and he showed very plainly that opinions, nor at- 
tendance on rites and ceremonies, could not be 
made a ure test, and that the only one was 
given in the text—the possession and exercise 
of the spirit of Christ—the spirit of love, from 
whence all the graces are derived. We were 
made happy. by greeting some. valued friends 


from Haverhill and vicinity, and thanked God 


for all the mercies they had enjoyed since we 
parted. We enjoyed a pleasant intermission, 
and returned to the house of worship, where we 
listened to the usual exercises with gratification, 
and, we trust, profit. 'The first 8ermon was by 
Br. Willis of Lynn, and an excellent one it was 


| —on the blasphemy against the Holy Ghoxst. 
- As our attention was directed by this sermon to 


the world where all s8in will be removed, we 


—Y the subject of. heavenly. mindedness, as we 
were under obligation to preach after Br. Willis, 
and endeayored briefly to show what it is to 86ek 
a heavenly country, and the advantages of setting 
our affections on things above. . We spent the 
intermission with s0me remembered friends, 
whom we pray God to bless and guard! In the 
evening, though suffering from an intense head- 
ache, we enjoyed a good meeting—the presence 
of God and Christ was felt, and the brethren 
8pake with power. All hearts, we doubt. not, 
were edified and strengthened, and we trust the 
8ervices and intercourse of the day will be bles- 
s8ed of God. Afﬀter a pleasant ride we were 
Safely brought to the home of esteemed friends, 
and greeted in joy those friends and our own 
precious ones. 

The following was a pleasant day, and much 
was the happiness of our hearts in renewing 
friendships. And as we thought of how many 
we had learned to love since we left the friends 
here, and s$till retaining our former loves, we 
learned to estimate the capacity of loving. How 
capable of enlargement are the human affections, 
and what an evidence is therein given of the 
Deity's love! O how much of the improvement 
and joy of this life depends upon the cultivation 
of a pure, deep and strong affection for our kin- 
dred beings! -Who would live without love? 
Who would limit his love? Who can be satis- 
fied with the prospect of a heaven where not 
only man, angels and Christ will limit their love, 
but God himself! | 

In the evening of this day we had the pleas- 
ure of proclaiming the gospel of the risen Christ 
to the people. We embraced the opportunity to 
show that we could gain no possible adyantage 
in going from our doctrine and its divine influ- 
ences to any other, in discoursing from the words, 
«Will ye also go away? Then Simon Peter an- 
s8wered him, Lord, to whom $hall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life. God grant that 
good may result therefrom. Let the reader think 
of this subject for himself, and as he $hall ee 
the pre-eminent excellence of the doctrine of il- 
limitable, redeeming and sanctifying love, may 
he value it more and honor it better. B. 


Two things well considered would pheLit 
many quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained 
whether we are not disputing about terms rather 
than things ; and, secondly, to | whether 
that on which we differ i is worth contending about. 


The Preparations of Life. 


Original. 


Min never honors himself, or enhances his en- 


\ Joyment; by longing for spheres of action for 


which he is not fitted, and to perform rightly the” 


duties of which he has never prepared himself. 
It is thus many have _thrust themselves forward 
before the eyes of their fellow men, and sueceed- 
ed only in one thing—in exposing their want of 
ability to be what they have the vanity to aspire 
'to be. Let 8uch learn from the following : 

© One day Socrates, having met a self important 
young gentleman, named Glaucon, * you have, 
they tell me,” said the 8age, *© a passionate desire 
to govern the republic.” *'They say true,” replied 
Glaucoh. © The design is splendid,” resumed the 
other. *If you 8ucceed, you will be in a condi- 
tion'to serve your friends, aggrandize your fami- 
ly, and extend the bounds of your country. You 
will be known not only in Athens, but in all 
Greece ; and perhaps your renown will reach even 
barbarous nations, like that of "Themistocles. 
You will be the subject of all eyes; and you will 
attract to yoursel the respect and admiration of 
the world.” An address s0 insinuating, $0 flatter- 
ing, delighted the young man, who immediately 
Succumbed- under his besetting weakness. He 
remained in silent rapture; and the other contin- 
ued, *s8ince you desire esteem and honor, it is 
clear, that you think, also, of rendering-yourself 
useful to the public.' * Assuredly,' *©'Tell me, 
then, I pray you, what is the first service which 
you propose 'to render the state ? 
appeared embarrassed, and was meditating what 
reply he should make— apparently,” resumed 
Soerates, © it will be to enrich, that is, to augment 
the revenues.” *'The very same.” © And without 
doubt, you know, in what the revenues consist, 
and how much can be raised? You cannot fail 
to have made that a particular study.; that, if any 
great resource should suddenly fail, you might be 
able to replace it by another? <©I 8wear to you, 
' that this is the very point upon which I never 
- thought.” * Point out to me, at least, the expen- 
ditures of the republic; for you know of what 
importance it is, to retrench all that are superflu- 
ous.* *I am obliged to avow to you, that I am 


no better instructed upon this article, than the 
other.” | 


* You must put off, then, to some other time, 
the purpose which you have to enrich'the repub- 
lie ; for it is impossible for you to do it if you are 
Ignorant both of its revenues and expenses.” 


As Glancon |} 
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pleasant for the young politician; because it. com- 
pelled him-to the humiliating avowal of ignorance 
upon those very points, where he ought to. have 
been best informed. Hope, however, $ustained 
his vanity ; and profiting of an idea, which! ap- 
peared to him unanswerable ; © it seems to me,' 8aid 
he, © that you pass in silence a mean, as effica- 
cious as-that of which you haye been speaking. 
Can we not enrich the state by the ruin of its en- 
emies? * Exactly 80. But to avail of this mean, 
we must be the stronger party. Otherwise we run 
the risque of losing-our own, instead of gaining 
theirs. Thus he who speaks about undertaking 
a war, must know the forces of the one and the 
other ; that, should he find his party-the stronger, 
he may boldly counsel war; and if he find it the 
weaker, dissuade the people from engaging in it. 
Do you know what are the forces of our republic 
by land and s8ea ; and what those of our enemies ? 
Have you this information reduced to writing ? 
Will you do me the pleasure to communicate it 
to mie. *I have not done it yet.” *I ee, then, 

we must not be in haste to make war, if they as- 
s8ign to you the charge of the government. . It 
8eems, then, there are many things yet for you to 
know, and much care of preparation yet to be be- 
stowed.” | 

He thus led the young man over many. other 
articles, upon which he found him equally new, 
and caused him to touch, with his own finger, 
the ridiculousness of those, who have the temerity 
to intermeddle with government, without bring-"/ 
ing it to any other preparation, than a great es- 
teem for themselves, and a measureless ambition 
to mount to the first places. 

* Fear, my dear Glaucon,' added he, in conclu- 
$10n, © Ilest a too vehement desire of honor should 7 
blind you, and cause you to as8ume a part whieh- 
would cover you with shame, in bringing to the: 
fullest light your incapacity and inexperience. 
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Phillipians i. 12, 13. 
Original. 


IT is important that we understand this portion 
of the divine word, for otherwise it is imposgible | 
that we can be profitted by it according. to. the | 
purpose of the g8pirit that dictated it. Rightly | 
understood, it awakens us to the might and worth 
of inward power, and causes us. to bear witnes 


to the truth that we can be. co-workers. with. God” 


in manifesting spiritual life and excellence, What 


WEE”, 


- God. axvthasthn as—vhatever good impulzes or 3 in- 
citements he causes to spring up within, we should 

_ work out, and thus the ideal will be embodied, 
and an inward life, according' with the spirit of 
God, will be hakifentel in all that we are, and in 


all that we do, 
It is a glorious thing to have « Christ in the 


Soul,” fee to say, feelingly, as many do, *I feel 
him in my s8oul P- We want him 8een in our 
character, and 80 8een that men will take knowl- 
edge of us that we have been with Jesus. 

An artist has in his mind a most beautiful con- 
ception—grace and beauty are exhibited in the 
ideal picture in his s8oul, and he looks thereupon 
ctearly and distinctly. But others cannot see it. 
So with those who say Christ is in them, and yet 
' give no outward evidence to others. Yet when 
| the artist takes his pencils and colors, and works 
: out on the canvass the ideal within, as he pursues 
! his. work, and part aſter part is finished, other 
? eyes look and gaze with admiration, confess the 
l grace and beauty before only known to one, and 


at last they marvel at the' excelling loveliness 
Ry thereof, 8So when the man works out the ideal 
L conception of the christian character in his ac- 
) tions, part after part of christian grace and beau- 
£ ty is seen, and as he advances on in excellence, 
more of Christ 1s seen in him, and the good ad- 
mire. B. 
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On Nth Death of "88 1. Coolidge. 


= << Original. 


Many hearts have been most deeply touched by 
grief by the departure of him whose name we 
have recorded. He was not of the busy and 
manly world ; engaged in the strife of trade, or 
eager after the applause of the multitude, for he 
"had not learned what a struggling world of vari- 
+. ous interests and opposite wills this is. He was 
4 a lad who had not seen 14 years, and whose rare 
-— excellences of character, and devotion to the stud- 
Jes of his school, had won for him a heartfelt ad- 
= miration and fervent love. Based on these ex- 
— cellences and this devotion, were many. a fond 
and holy hope, and the parent and relative could 


ing on *the cloud curtain of the future,” which 
Shs drew in reference to his chreer=his pro- 
- gress among the good and useful. But these 
ops are withered, and this $ketching has 
© vanished, and death has claimed the beloved. 
Yet is there not in the hearts of the bereay- 
Vor. IX. 15 


On the Death of H. W. Opolidge. 5 Nu The Muziciof the Dead. 


"not but look delightedly on the beautiful pictur- | 


ed, comfort—pure- and bleased, as; cool waters 
to the thirsty?T We trust there is. We trust 
they look up from the grave of the early called, 
without doubting or fear, and trust in God they 


Shall meetagain, Let them be thankful they have 
80 beautiful a record to dwell on as that of their 
departed one, and rejoice that he went from the 
earth unstained by its defilemetits. And if they 
would ever call him back, let. them remember 
they know not to what sorrows and strugglings 
they would call him—that God only knoweth the 
best time to take his children from the earth to 
the better home. May their trust be firm in the 
wisdom and love of the great Father, that their 
hearts may not murmur. May the brother who 
feels that a dear brother hath gone from them, and 
the sister that is grieved for his departure, remem- 
ber that they can best show their love for | 
imitating what they loved in him, arid may 
be, as he was, diligent to be and to do good. 


—_—— 


The Music of the Dead. 


Original. 


I HAVE read a touching story of a young girl, whose 
lover had died. For a while she drooped and rapidly faded. 
But one day being persuaded to touch the strings of her 
lyre, she was electrified by hearing a. response from her 
lover's instrument. She believed it to be a token of his 
| api presence and surviving love. Health returned to 
| her cheek, and joy to her eye. But the 8weet delnsion was 
800n dispelled. Inconsiderate friends explained to her the 
philosophy of the response, the dream vanished, and she 
died. 


Srs touched her lyre, and at her side 

A low-toned answer thrilled ; 

Hhs harp—the loved one who had died— 
His harp was not yet stilled. 


She started—sudden joy infused 

A. rose-hue thro* her cheek; 
Awhile she stood and deeply mused, 
But could not, dared not speak. 


Again she touched with timid hand, 
A trembling, soft-toned wire ; 

* The music of another land” 

Still echoed from his lyre. 


Sweet token of his faithful love, 
Which could survive the grave, 
And win him from his above 
Her heart to soothe and save. 


Long, long she touched s8ome thrilling «ring, 
And still the lyre replied ; 

Soft as the sound when lilies ring 

Their music o'er the tide. 


Her eye grew bright, her cheek was flughed 
With hues of beauteous light, 


And only when her harp was hushed, 
Regumed its deathly white. 


- 
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brighter 8till her © nk eye burned, 
. As grew the 8pell more strong. 


| 2a deemed him there—she felt his breath 
n her temples even; 
Not the cold, chilling touch of death, 
But the soft breath of heaven. 


* They broke the spell ; cold, pulseless hearts 
To scatter dreams 80 bright ! 1 
They broke the spell—the dream departs— 
She is awaked to night. 


The sweet delusion that breathed life 
And joy within her soul, 
Was ended; and death's second strife 


Soon broke the golden bowl. oy 
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Wild Flowers. 


How pleasant it is to rove among the green woods 


on a calm 8ummer's'day, when all nature, animate | 


and inanimate, from the bird that sings upon'the 
bending bough, to the blade of grass waving its 
8light outline in the gentle breeze, seems rejoic- 
ing in the kindness of him © who careth for all 
things,” and gather the 8weet simple wild flowers 
which are 80 proſusely scattered around us this 
balmy season! Strange does it seem to the pure 
taste untouched by art, That the gorgeous plants 
of a garden or green-house should be more admir- 
ed—more loved. 'The thought that the delicate 
woodland flower has been watered and nourished 
' by heayenly hands alone, seems to invest it with 
an almost celestial beauty. But how often is it 
passed by unheeded, and suffered to bloom in all 
its loyeliness, unwatched 8ave by him who ever 
* congidereth the flowers of the field, how they 
grow,” and arrayeth them in robes worthy our 
highest admiration! Thus is it ever with the 
.gimple but beautiful deeds of every-day life, done 
beneath, the coyert of some lowly home. Man, 
proud. man, oft passes them by in very scornful- 
ness, and lingers only to gaze at those the world 
call es hoes alone that the voice of fame 
has 8ounded forth to the ear. But O, how much 
fairer and. brighter are those spiritual flowers that 
grow up beneath heaven's dew and sunshine, un- 
touched by earthly  hands—untold by any of 
earth's voices | not 80 gorgeous, indeed, but less 
linged with earthly hues, and of a more enduring 
. loveliness. Well would it be for the human soul, 


did it learn to love more and. yet more intengely 
'. , those virtues, which, like the simple wild flow- 
ers, Spring up in the deep $0litude or in the quiet 


to their pow fl In Trvnry Nha the TITER 
dews of the Holy Spirit, and the bright, invigo- 
rating rays of the sun of righteousness. 


Natural Science. No. 1: 


BY M188 $, C, EDGARTON. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
Original. 


I nave been for some past time meditating a 8e- 
ries of-articles upon those natural sciences which 
particularly claim the attention of young ladies. 
I intended to have commenced them in the first 
number of the current volumerof the Repoxsitory ; 
but many other engagements prevented that pre- 
paration which was necessary ere I could do jus- 
tice to my task, or make that s8ystematic arrange- 
ment of my subjects which will be requisite to, a 
lucid exhibition of the simple principles T have 
in contemplation. 
Allow me to observe, in explanation of my de- 
Sign, that though these articles will properly 
come under the term scientific, they will rather 
present general views of the subjects discussed, 
than their more minute and technical character- 
istics. Many young ladies shrink from the task 
of delving through the dry and obscure techni- 
calities of a science, who' would gladly under- 
Stand, and feel rich in a knowledge of its ele- 
mentary principles. In hope, therefore, of con- 
ferring a slight benefit upon this portion of my 
readers, I have undertaken my present task ; and 
while I .endeayor to limit myself to those vente 
features of a study which are too well established 
to be misapprehended, I must claim indulgence 
from s8uch readers as have penetrated more deep- 
ly than myself into its mysteries. Let them, re- 
member I pretend to teach but the _ alphabet— 
that I am qualified for no higher department than 
the infant school of a few of the lighter sciences. 
The natural sciences have many allurements, 
and many advantages which belong not to the 
abstruser mental studies, as philology, metaphy- + 
8ics, and mathematics. 'Their studies are Ccrea- 
tion—the whole outward, physical world !—their 
libraries consist of the multiform and profound 
works of the Deity! What can be more « ndu- 
cive to the health, both of the body and the wars 
than a 8troll through the green 8ummer wood 
lands, and by the glancing -8treams of gpring 
gearch of the newly studied, flowers, we ve 


PReay of every-day life, needing no other aid | 


never called by name, and the-fragrant ate we 
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have Own heretofore, on] rb eir 8wee 887 
ore en call a more beautiful (Aves, to the = 
ful cheek, or add a more graceful elasticity to the 
delicate. form of maidenhood, than a pedestrian 
tour among the rocks-.of - our granite hills, or a 
mineralogical quest along the pebbly. borders of 
our little brooks? And the sea, and the glorious 
mysteries of the .8ea! Go for a day, or for an 
hour, and wander along s8ome $helly strand; 
gleam from among the polished pebbles and sil- 
very $and of a marine beach, the curious and 
multitudinous yarieties of conchs which the tide 
is continually casting forth from its bosom ;—find 
. you not there an interest and an enjoyment you 
have never experienced in any excursion of mere 
idle and animal pleasure ? 

But I am satisfied that no elaborate detail of 
the pleasures and advantages derived from an 
acquaintance with natural science in all its de- 
partments, is needed in apology for the series of 
articles of which the first is here presented as an 
introduction to what may follow. I regret only 
that I cannot do the work greater justice ; but 
let it be understood that I am, myself, merely a 
' learner. 


THE FLORIST. 


Botany, my dear young ladies, is not merely a 


knowledge of the classification and organic struc- 


ture of plants; neither does it confine itself to 
the Greek and Latin technicalities which have 
enshrouded it 80 long from the attention of those 
who have neither time nor inclination to study 
the Toots of dead languages ere they can ac- 
quaint themselves with the roots 'and flowers of 
living plants, 

Botany is simply an analysis of vegetation, 
and a history of the genealogies, germination, 
and domestic habits of plants. Thanks to Lin- 
nzus and Jusseu, the vegetable kingdom, un- 
bounded in extent and multitudinous in varieties 
as it is, has been classified into families, whose 
rezemblances of features and manner of germina- 
tion and of growth, easily distinguish them from 
the mass, and form them into distinet tribes or 
'Taces, | There are, it is true, admixtures of races 
and of families in the botanic, as there are in the 

human world, which render the lines of demark- 
__ ation oftentimes obscure; yet there are, never- 
© theless, prominent general features and habits, 
"which clearly enough distinguish them into clas- 
88 and orders.” For” example we have a family 


-of Rosxs, to | which, it is true, there are many 
1 PHD "+ $ 
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| collateral RTE yet, all:of ho are. readily 
determined by prominent and clearly distinctive 
characteristics. © So, also, have we a family, and 
geveral families of the LiLy, strongly marked in 
their resemblances; and of the Miyrts, a variety 
uncounted, yet all eagily recognized.,. Of trees, 
too, there are families. 'The Pixeg, the Fir, the 
© AR the HemLock and the Larcn, all are of 
one class and genus; and the most careless ob- 
Server can point out a similarity of appearance 
and of habits. , 

Main, in his elegant little work upon Botany, 
speaks of it as being, aboye every. other, * the 
Sclence of beauty.” It is, indeed; beautiful in 
its facts, in.its descriptions, in its materials, and 
in the 8phere of its exhibitions. This consider- 
ation should especially recommend it to the at- 
tention of young ladies. * A love of the —_ 
ties of nature,” says an elegant female writer, 
whether in general or in detail, is always: amia- 
ble; and there is something peculiarly adapted 
to female tenderness in the care. of flowers. 
There are many situations in which young ladies 
will find it impracticable to devote much time to 
the cultivation of flowers; in cities, particularly, 


| they are nearly deprived of this delightful privi- 


lege. Yeteven here a few vases may be kept con- 
stantly 8upplied ; and several pots of earth plant- 
ed with tasteful and well-chosen exotics, or fa- 
vorite wild-flowers from some © haunted ground” 
in the country, will afford as much instruction 
and amusement, if thoroughly studied and at- 
tended, as perhaps the most extensive congerya- 
tories could do with the s8ame degree of exami- 
nation. Let those who doubt this, read M. D. 
Saintine's * Picciora.” They will no Tonger be 
Sceptics, either of the yalue of the science, or of 
the truth of the christian religion. 

Aside from the sweet influence of howeifia- 
8oftening and refining the affections, they cannot 
fail to elevate and invigorate the mind. "The nu- 
merous interesting facts relative to their domes- 
tic habits and their processes of germination, 
must deeply impress the mind with the marvel- 
ous wisdom and loving providence of the Deity. 
We feel in our inmost 8ouls, not only the truth 
that there is a God, but also that he is a being of 
wondrous power and infinity of mind ; that he is 
attentive and generous to' his minutest rey 
that he clothes even the grass of the field, wn 
Supplies it with food for its support. 

There are also' many little tales and pleasant 
associations connected with flowers, which, to a 
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elassical reader, will render them of great inter- 
est. Whoever has read the story 'of Clytis, and! 
of her ill-fated Tove for Apollo, when she recalls 
the fable of this beautiful maiden, and remembers 
that she was transformed into a heliotrope, orſ 
gun-flower, will regard as a touching and beauti- 

ful peculiarity, the fact that this plant turns its 
head eyer toward the 8un, As Moore has writ-, 
ten j— | 


«0 the heart that has truly loved, never forgets; 
But as truly loves on to the close ; 

As the sun-flower turns on her God when he sets 
The 8ame look which she turned when he rose.” 


A botanical knowledge of flowers is necessary, 
in these days, to a perfect enjoyment of descrip- 
tive poetry; for poets are apt to notice rather 
the beautiful peculiarities of chosen plants, than 
to speak of them in a general and collective char- 
acter, : 
| _ But as the plan of these articles demands brev- 
ity, I must forbear a further explanation of the 
numerous adyantages to be derived from a study 
of this elegant science, leaving it to the intelli- 
gence and feminine tastes of my readers to de- 
cide concerning the probable sources of enjoy- 
ment ts be opened to them in a knowledge of 
the nature, habits, and qualities of the vegetable 
classes. In my next number I shall give a de- 
scription of the germination and organic struc- 
ture of plants, sI1mplified from the few authorities 
that are at present available to me, 
I would suggest that if there is any young 
lady who would be pleazed to make a practical 
exercise of the few instructions which may be 
given, it will be convenient for her and a pleas- 
ant occupation also, to preserve a few flowers for 
this purpose. This can be done by pressing 
_ them, lightly at first, between the lids of a book; 

and then, ere they become perfectly dry, by 8ub- 
- _ Jecting them to a severer pressure in the same 
manner. She can then, by the aid of a little 
gum-grabic, attach them to the pages of a blank 
book, or 2 sheet of paper, and will thus be pre- 
pared to write down an analysis of them, as the: 
prineiples of the s8cience are unfolded to her. I 
merely 8yggest this 'as a necessary preparation to 


a practical knowledge of the stydy, sinee the 
season of flowers will now $800n. be past, and 
specimens for examination will be rare; it will 
also be forming a pretty herbarium for preserva- 
tion, to be the friend of many a coming weary 
hour when the flowers bloom not, or when the: 
8cenes where they were culled are distant far, 


and distant, perhaps, forever. 


Rev. Mr. Whittaker's Renunciation. | 


W=s give to our readers the following which we extract 
from the 'N. Y. Christian Messenger, as, doubtless, they 
will wish to know the why and wherefore of the change in 
one who has for 8ome years been with 1s. | The remarks of 
Br. T. J. Sawyer are very judicious, and if Mr. Whittaker 
imagines that there is any substantial reason for giving up 
Universalism as the truth of God in his letter; he has'a very 
poor estimate of the minds of Universalists. If he has never 


|] brought home to the deepest and most powerſul feelings of 


his nature—the springs of action, the sanctity of our holy 
doetrine, let him accuse himself and not the faith professed. 


|| The very fact that he asserts that nothing can be lost by 


rejecting the doctrine, even if true, is a proof positive that” / 
he is beside himself, or has never had the only true belief— 
heart-belief. Is nothing lost in- losing truth? in putting 
away from the mind the most sublime and glorious of all 
visions—a world redeemed? We pity a man who has a 
mind s0 feeble as to assert 8uch a foolish idea as that we 
have alluded to in Mr, Whittaker's letter. May he yet be 
sanctified by the truth. 4 


*Wsx avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity” 
to announce to our readers the renunciation”of 
Uniyersalism by the Rev. William Whittaker of 
this city. 'The subjoined letter, addressed to the 
Trustees of the Fourth Uniyersalist Society, of 
which he was pastor, contains a statement of his 
reasons for this strange, and, notwithstanding his 
assurance to the contrary, we cannot but think, 
very rash and hasty step. We offer no com- 
ments... 'The course of Mr. Whittaker has to us 
at least, been unexpected, though not inexplica- 
ble. 'The following letter contained the. first in- 
timation that we ever had of his 8werving from 
the faith which he has for several years profess- 
ed and preached. 'Toward him personally we 
now entertain, as we have eyer entertained, no 
other sentiments than those of the most friendly 
character, and however much we may regret this 
and many other instances of his frailty, we shall 
ever Wwish him-well. If he can find in any other 
faith higher incitements to virtue and a holy life, 
or grounds for a purer joy or more s0ul-gustain- 
ing hope, we not only pray that he may enjoy it, 
but we would be the Jast to disturb him 1n its 
peaceable posses8ion. Of this, however, we in- 
dulge no expectation. We are convinced that he 
has made a bitter exchange, and we fear that it 
has been made hastily under the influence: ' of; 
merely temporary and local circumstances. We: 
fear indeed that it is the result of disappointed 
hopes and wounded vanity far more than of sober 
inquiry and deep-wrought conviction. - 

We can assure our friends abroad, who are not 
familiar with our affairs in New-York, that Mr. 
Whittaker's renunciation will exert no unfavoras.: 
ble influence upon our cguse generally in this. 
city, or even upon the interests of the society 
over which he presided as teacher. We not only 
have an ded. confidence jn the truth that 
God will overrulte all' events' for good, but /jn the: 
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preent .nstance, we can distinetly trace the, in- 
cipient lines of Tat working. | T. 3. 8.” 
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| © New-York, July 22, 1840. 
ol (Duan BzerTnrEn: T hope you will pardon the 
liberty which I have taken, in addressing to you 
these few: lines, in relation to a subject which I 
deem of infinite importance. - 

It is now about two years since I first com- 
meneced 'my labors in this city, and I think you 
will not deem it an evidence of vanity when I 
Say, that my efforts to advance the cause of Uni- 

» versalism have been cnlly approved, and sig- 
" nally 8uccessful. 

'To this, you have fequently borne testimony, 
and for which, you have had my warmest ac- 
knowledgments. _ 

But in looking calmly and dispassionately at 
the result of my ministrations, there is one draw- 
' back tomy happiness—one source of disquietude, 
which weighs heavily upon my mind. 

I have recently been led to ask myself the fol- 
Towing important question—What have I done 
towards promoting practical piety among my con- 
gregation? Have I induced them to become a 

deeply religious people—a praying people ? 

Alas! I am constrained to answer these ques- 
tions "in the negative, and to take unto myself 
Shame and confusion of face, 

Now if the doctrine of Universalism be the 
truth of God, ought I not to have expected a dif- 
ferent regult ? 

What then is the inference? Why that it is not 

* a doctrine of the Bible. 

Perhaps you may think this an hasty conclu- 
810n, but I will assure you it is not 80, 

I have. been led to investigate its claims—1 
have prayed to the Almighty that he would en- 
lighten my understanding, and lead me to a 
knowledge of the truth; and blessed be his holy 
name, he has heard and answered my petition, 

T can truly say, that I now see and feel the im- 
portance of personal religion in a manner that I 
have never done before, and I ardently beseech 
the © Giver of every good and perfect gift,” that 
he would open your eyes, and give you to 8ee 
that Universalism is but a © cunningly devised 


fable,” calculated to darken the mind, harden the 


heart, and induce mankind to wander from the 
paths of righteousness' and peace, 

"Such. being my,convietions, I can adyocate it 
no. longer, and I beseech. you, as you. hope for 
mercy at 'the/hands of the Almighty to rehounece 
it immediately. 


"3 
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. © Do not I pray you, suffer yourselves. to be de- + 
luded by a sentiment which is. dangerous; and. - 
licentious- in its tendency.” By renouncing it, you 
lose . nothing, for if it is true, you, in common 
with the whole world, will be saved—but if it is; 
false, oh ! remember—remember. the' awful, conse-, 
quences |! | 

But I must close, and may the Lord ans that 
you, together with my dear congregation may 
$00n be led to see and feel the necessity. of an 
interest in the ataning blood of Jesus, which 1s 
the ardent prayer of your sincere friend, 

Wm. WHITTAKER. 


— 


Lines to a Sister, 


AFTER A SHORT ABSENCE. 
Original. 


WrELCoME to home once more, 
Lamb of our household flock, our tender care : " 
The fruitless longings for thy smile are o'er, 
And sunshine gilds each spot when thou art there. 


Sister, I could not sing, 
When thou wert far from our dear hearth away, 
Each note would bear upon its drooping wing 
Thoughts of the saddest, of our parting day. 


Thou wert not by my side 
And all unheeded pealed the organ's tone, 
My voice in vain essayed to swell the tide 
Of holy music, but my heart was lone ! 


Without thee I am lost : 
We have 80 moved together from thy birth, 
Our hearts 80 link with chains of priceless cost, 
One fountain fills them bearing joy or mirth. 
Oh, in the hush of prayer, 
Thou wert not absent from my spirit's shrine ; 
I heard thy voice in whisperings of the air, 
I felt thy hand's soft, twining clasp in mine ! 


Now sister, sit ye down, 
On the low seat of yore, thine upturned face 
Glowing at song of rapture or renown, 
Thy form, the image of embodied grace— 4 


And let me feel thee near, 
And hear the voice 80 8weetly one with mine! 
Bend thou again thy meekly listening ear, 
Nor stay the tear drop at the strain divine ! 


Yes, thou art with me now, 
Unchanged in all *twere holiest to retain ;'- 
Love nestles in thine eye, health decks - any ' 
\Thy Gad hath brought thee to the fold again. 


I bless bim for his gift, 61G 
The priceless gem of thine unsullied Soul ; | 
And when his hands the grave's dark curtain liſt, 134.8 
May floods of endless poo round thee roll... ,,30NE, 
* , Boston, Mass. wo 
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gerve tocheer and adorn life. - Our amusements 
are insipid unless they contribute to them; our 
efforts. of noblest ambition feeble unless they ap- 
plaud—its rewards valueless unless they share 
them. There are, too, 8ome rude spirits in the 
world whose colder nature female influence ad- 
mirably serves to refine and temper; and, per- 
haps, it is not an extreme eulogium of the poet 
—that, without that influence, many a man had 
been * a brute indeed.” 'The concurrence of both 


8eXes Is as necessary to the being, as to the ex-| 
" i8tence of it. 


Man may make a fine melody, but 
woman is also- required to make harmony. 


No worD, no action is a trifle to the man of 
observation; from an hour of light conversation, 
from the slight occurrences of a dinner or a ride, 
he will gather more than an ordinary man wall 
gain from the perusal of a thousand pages. 


Notices. - 


A CARD OF EXPLANATION. 
TO THE READERS OF THE REPOSITORY. 


My Dear Friends : I beg leave, in justice to myself, and 
to correct some erroneous impressions which have estab- 
lished themselves amongst you, to state, respectfully, that 
in my capacity of assistant editor of this work, I have no 8u- 
pervisial charge of its contents ;—that, indeed, with the ex- 
ception of what proceeds from my own pen, the work upon 
its publication is as new to me as to the most remote of you. 
I serve merely as a corresponding editor, or, more strictly 
speaking, as a regular contributor. My articles have been 
always marked with my own proper signature, or © Eveleen'” 
of < Glen Viola,” save one or two poems of a few stanzas each. 

I beg leave to add that in future, while I remain a contri- 
butor to the Repository under the title of editor, no article 
will / ger from my pen, unaccompanied by my own name ; 
and that what I contribute will be chiefly of a religious, 
8cientific, (relating to botany, mineralogy, conchology, &c.) 
or purely literary nature. The department I have usually 
occupied at the request of the friends of the work, to some 
readers has proved unsatisfactory. I leave it, therefore, to 
more judicious contributors; and in humility of heart, and 
with a spirit asking strength of God, I turn to themes more 
accordant with my own taste, and 8uch as will, I trust, be 
more 8ubservient to the interests of my readers. To those 
friends, by whose advice I thus act, I return acknowledge- 
ments of gratitude. - May this explanation be received as 
candidly as it is offered, and God bless you all, forevermore ! 

* SARAH C. EDGARTON. 

Shirley Village, August 15, 1840, 


7 Novice To AGtnTs AND SUBSCRIBERS. ff] It is 
the intention of the subscriber to be present at the next ses- 
SI0N of the General Convention of Universalists, which meets 
in Auburn, N. Y. in September next. This. will furnish a 
good opportunity for many to settle their accounts for either 


of the following works— Ladies' Repository,”— Expositor,” | 


—and the * Sabbath Sehool Contributor.” Will the friends 
do us the favor to think of these things and acT. # 


A. TomPxrxins. 


* A Discusston of THE DocCTRINEs OF ENDLEss 
MisERY AnD UNIVERSAL SALVATION, in an epistolary 
correspondence between Alexander Campbell of Bathing 
Va. and Dolphus Skinner of Utica, N. Y.* This is a vol- 
ume just is8wed from the press,—pages 436. It will prove 
an interesting yolume to those who love to follow the wind- 
ings of controversialists, and gain aid from the discussion of 
important matters to form opinions. While the discussion, 
that is here embodied, was in rogress, it was extensively 
circulated in our papers, and the attention bestowed upon 


|| many lessons of the greatest worth to the young. 


"above title. 


it sufficiently shew the great interest that was taken in Ef 
It can be had of Abel T ompkins, 38 Cornhill ; price $1. 


MzxMo1R,or, SAviilion W. FULLER. We have re- 
ceived a copy of the work which was atinounced s80on after 
the decease of the beloved Br. 8. W. Fuller of Philadelphia, 
and find it to be an interesting and valuable volume. Tt is 
a neat 1Smo. of 214-pages, containing a memoir of Br, Ful- 
ler by Br. Asher Moore, 4nd a selection from his lectures 
and sermons, and other writings, together with a very strik- 
ing likeness of the lamented brother. The Memoir is one 
of great interest, and teaches a most important les80n im 
bringing before the mind the many trials and difficulties its 
gubject had to encounter, and showing forth his continued 
perseverance and cheerfulness. We hope that a copy will 
be placed in every Sabbath School library, because of its 
And in 
all our families, we would that the work might tind a place, 
It can be had of Abel Tompkins, price 62 1:2 cts. 


Names and TiTLEs 6F CHRIsT. By Charles Spear. 
By a strange oversight the prospectus of this new work was 
not noticed in our last, as we intended to express our con- 
viction, as we do now, that it will be one of interest and 
value, and well worthy the attention of the public. Br. 
Spear is a good and careful writer. He has chosen a ay 
range of 8ubjects—for each of the titles of Christ is a spirit- 
itual mirror, in which some feature of the divine character. 
' of Jesus is 8een by the min's vision. And we know that 
the author has given great attention to his work, and ex- 
pended much labor upon it. We are glad to learn that his 
subseription list is large; and in subscribing for his work, 
the person 80 doing will not only possess themselves of a 
good book, but will assist a worthy man who needs the as- 
sigtance. We give below the prospectus, remarking that 
we 8hall be happy to forward any subscriber's names to Br. 
Spear, and that, as s0on as published, it will be for ale at 
A. Tompkins”. 

« The author proposes to publish a new work bearing the 
He has been engaged for seyeral years in pre- 
paring it for the press. It is unlike any other which he 
has ever 8een, Criticisms on many of the titles are to be 
found in reviews and controversial works of the day, but 
there is no work extant the proſessed object of which ts to 
embody all the titles of Jesus in a single volume. 

© Criticisms on the signification of each title are present- 
ed; also, the number of times which it occurs. And that 
the eye of the reader may at once be directed to any name 
or title, the whole is arranged in alphabetical order. In 


| addition to this, there will be an index of all the passages 


illustrated. The author believes that s8uch a work is mach 
needed in the christian world, and he has spared no pains 
to render it as perfect as possible. The volume will con- 
tain about 300 pages, duodecimo, handsomely printed, neatly 
bound, and will be afforded at the low price of $1. Six. 
copies for $5. , 

* All orders respecting the work to be addressed, . post 
paid, to the author, or to B. B. Mussey, 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


{| Subscriptions to be returned immediately.* ' 


*<Tux UNIVERSALIsT,* Conn. We have received the 
prospectus of a new, the second, yolume of Br. Everett's 
paper, and notice it to call attention to the importance of 
sustaining a periodical where this is established, as it princi- 
pally circulates where no other can reach 80 effectually the 
.wants of the people. We are decidedly in favor of local 
weeklies—papers devoted in general to a certain range, 
and 8uited to the peculiar wants of © the region round about.” 
Much can thus be done for the true interests of the cause 
of truth and righteousness that cannot otherwise be done. 
A new volume of the Universalist will s00n commence, 
conducted by Revs, L, S. Everett and John Moore, and puhe +» 
lished simultaneously in Middletown and Hartford, Wo. 
Published weekly, eight royal quarto pages, at $1,50, in _- 
advance, per year. | ae | 7-3-4 


OLrive BRancn. This is the title of a weekly _ AJ 


tion by one of the most determined and devoted of 
the Protestant Methodist church—Rey. T. F. Norris: It 


I one, and that with his wor 
- .Willis—he may do much for God and man. 
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has pursued an op position to the tyrannical measures of the 
Episcopal Methodists., as ecclesiastically associated, which 
we have admired, believing that it has been promoting the 
adyancement of the genuine principles of the Reformation. 
There is, however, but a part of the paper devoted to Prot- 
estant Methodism and the exposure of the follies of the an- 
tagonist principles, and Ns taste and care exercised, 
that a very interesting and useful paper is made up. Tt is 
a good family paper, always well filled and worthy of voung 
kept for repeated perusal. The 5th volume commence 
July 18th, the first number commencing an enlarged series, 

rinted in a very handsome style—clear, new type. Pub- 
liched in Boston, at $2 per year, in advance. To subsert- 
bers who receive it by carriers, $2,25. Twenty-five cents 
added for eyery three months delay in payment. | 


Dops' SHorT SERMONs. We are glad to perceive that 
a new edition of Dods' Short Sermons is about to be issued. 
The new volume will be somewhat different from the old, 
as twenty out of the twenty-four sermons in the old will be 
published in the new, with the excellent sermon published 
on page,281 of our last volume, and other discourses and ar- 
ticles; the whole making a valuable collection, Br. Dods, 
it.is well known, has peculiar views of some points in the- 
ology, but they are peculiarities deserving of attention. The 
volume contains 360, 16mo. pages, fine paper and hand- 
s8omely bound. Price 75 cents per copy. To be had of A. 


* Tompkins as s00n as issued. 


*SPRING FLOWERS; aseries of Moral Sketches. By 
Miss S. C. Edgarton.” We have received from the publish- 
er, P. Price, N. Y., a very neat volume of -68 pages with 
the above title, and a s8weet little volume it is. The sketch- 
es are all beautiful, but some are exquisite gems, and will 
delight every mind of pure taste, and every heart of gener- 
ous feeling. We are right 'glad to greety the volume, and 
every lady should have one amid her holes 8election of 
the beautiful and good in literature. On pages 53 to 56, 
will be ſound a graphic description of the author's residence 
—and a poetical place it is. The © Spring Flowers* may 
be had at A. Tompkins's—25 cents single copy. Every 
NR School must secure one or more copies immedi- 
ately. 


DuTiEs oF UnivERSALIsTs. Such is the title of :an 
occagional sermon delivered before the Maine Convention 
of _Universalists, by Br. Darius Forbes, published by request 
of the Convention, It is a sermon evidently prepared with 
great care and certainly treats of matters of great moment— 
matters which must receive more attention before the de- 
nomination can rise to that moral elevation which should be 
attained. It is a lengthy discourse, and we would that we 
had time to. carefully read it ere this notice .8should be re- 


- quired: by the printer—but he waits, and we must close. 


We hope the discourse will be widely circulated and do 


much good, as we think it is well desrgned to do. To be 
had at this office. 


Lynn, MAass. We had the pleasure of attending the 
Recognition of the 2nd Universalist church in Lynn, and 
the installation of Br. Henry Jewell as pastor on the 9th of 
July. We rejoice at the state of the Redeemer's cause in 
that place. Notwithstanding the Puritan is established 
there, we cannot perceive that the cause of gospel truth is 
otherwise than aided by the fulminations of Nnonk Cooke 
against it. His strange and foolish tirades only serve to 
make people think and enquire, and when this is done, the 
partial doctrines of the day 8uffer, and must suffer. We are 
rejoiced to welcome Br. Jewell to Lynn, and pray that his 
connection with his new _charge may be a long and happy 

thy co-worker—Br: Lemuel 


"Wo DanveRs, New Mills, Mass. We are happy to learn 


that Br. A. A. Davis, late of Ohio, has accepted an invita- 


tion, to become the pastor.of the society in the above place, 
over-which Br. Brimblecom lately had charge. We wel- 
come, very heartily, Br. Davis to our borders, and we trust, 
as we verlly believe, that he will be a worthy co-worker 


in the best of all causes—christian truth, love and holiness. 
May God's blessing rest abundantly on the union. 


Es88Ex CONFERENCE at West Newbury, Mass. We 
enjoyed a very pleasant day in attending the bat do the 
Es8ex "Conference, in West Newbury, July 15. day 
was one of the warmest of the season, and the place of meet- 
ing being small, the heat was extremely oppressive; but 
still. we enjoyed much in hearing the very encouraging re- 
ports that came from every part of the county respecting 
the state and prospects of the-cause. Essex county is strong. 
There are many good and devoted hearts within her bor- 
ders, and there is much to hope for from animated exertions 
in the future. May we be faithful, and the blessings of 
faithfulness will be ours. Brs. Miner, Willis, and Bacon, 
preached at Newbury, and a conference was held in the 
evening, when addresses were made by Brs. Farnsworth, 
Willis, Austin, Davis, Jewell and Bacon. 


17 Br. CHARLEs SPEAR has been authorized by the 
publisher to obtain s8ubscribers for the * Repository* and the 
* Contributor,” and any receipts given by him will be con- 
sidered valid by Mr. Tompkins. We hope he will be suc- 
cessful, for his own and our sakes, and for the to be 
gained by the extended circulation of these periodicals. 


DisconTINUANCESs—AGENTSs. We have received 
more discontinuances than we expected, although we had 
cause to expect many ; and, almost invariably, the only rea- 
80n given is— want of ability to defray the expense; as 
nearly all have expressly assured ns of their perfect satis- 
faction with the work, and would continue to take it if they 
could. We have felt much grieved in parting with some of 
our most 8tanch friends, who have cheered us for years, 
and are sorry that © the times are 80 hard* with them. We 
allude to these discontinuances to thank our friends that 
they have patronized the work, and to ask of Agents for re- 
newed exertions to supply the places of those who have 
left us. We hope they will add to our obligations to them 
by seeing what can be done for us in these © hard times.” 
And will they also remember that we -are greatly in want 
of all monies they can collect due this office : 


To REeaDperRs AnD CoRRESPONDENTS. A bundle of 
communications were for awhile lost by a misunderstanding, 
and has just been recovered, which will account for the 
non-appeararice of Mrs. Munroe's and Miss Dodd's articles. 
We are very thankful for them and will give them to our 
readers next month. 

Tone will accept our thanks for her continued favors, and 
permit us to-solicit her to favor us with some prose compou- 
Sitions. We love her poetry and want more, but wish her 
to enrich our pages with what we know she can give us— 
s8ome valuable prose articles... 

Some of our friends want more variety. Will many who 
have promised to write for our. pages take the hint? * We 


| Should really like to hear from some long silent friends, and 


have them form an agreeable intimacy with our readers. , 


—— 


List of Letters containing Remittances received since our 


last, ending July 30, 1840, 


L. B., Grafton, $4; R. P., Palmer, $2; T. C. E.. Fre- 
donia, $15; L. T., Newburyport, $1; *C. W. M., Royals- 
ton, $5; A. S. D., Akron, $10; J. S., Exeter, $2; E. K., 
Fairhaven, $4; S. A. D., Akron, $4; J. G., West Madi- 
»* $2; P. M., Westmoreland, $4; J. W. Wilkinsonville, 

2; J. F., Salisbury, $4; H. H., Waterville, $2; L. H., 
(yes!) $2; J. G. D., New York, $2; 

: J. G. C., West Winchester, $75 C. 

 & A.N., l, 
., Gill, $2; E.R. G., Utica, $2; W.W., Can- .. 


3 
est Springfield, 
Haverhill, $ 
Jo Westerly, $1; P. M., Parkman, 
- C. C. 
at $2; P. M., Anson, $4; V. L., Lowell, $33; E. B 


Lunenburg, $2; D.P., Nasbville, (5 for T. ) \ F.F., 
Bridgeport, $2; S. R., New Berlin, $2; P. M., West 
Wrentham, $2; C. B. S., Porto, JA P. M. Vernon, 
- P. M., Liverpool, $2; P. M, Howlet Hill, $2; T. 8. 

., Victor, $5; P. M., Cortland Village, $2; J. A., Went- 
worth, $2; P. M. Millbrook, $2. 
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fisherman's dwelling, And she cried © Dermot, darling, Oh, come back to me.” 
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Her beads while she number'd, And while they are keeping, 
The baby s8till slumber'd, Bright watch o'er thy sleeping, 
And 8milPd in her face as she bended her knee, Oh, pray to them softly, my baby, with me, 
+ Oh, bless'd be that warning, And say thou wouldst rather 
They'd watch o'er thy father, 


My child, thy sleep adorning, 
For I know that the angels are whispering to thee. For I know that the angels are whispering 
[with thee. 


4 
The dawn of the morning, 
Saw Dermot returning, 
And the wife wept with joy the child's father to see, 
.  Andcclosely caressing 
Her child with a blessing, 
Said, +1 knew that the angels were whispering with thee.” 
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The Utility of Universalism. 


CHAPTER JI. 


Originat. 


Tax present is an age of utility. ©* What is the 
use ?”” is the question to be answered ere any eſ- 
fort can be expected to be put forth to under- 
stand and appreciate a proposition, believed by 
the ,proposer to pertain to the' real interests of 
Society and promiseful of good. I question not 
the justness of the feeling ; for utility is the great 
end to be had in view, if by the term we mean 
to designate all that is useful. 'The true utilita- 
rian is, to my mind, a noble character. He takes 
in the whole christian view of man—physically, 
intellectually, and religiously. He regards our 
nature as wisely constituted, and that its every 
pass1on 1s essential, rightly developed and direct- 
ed, to its strength, harmony, and happiness; and 
whatever will promote the right developement, 
direction, and operation of the human powers, is 
an object worthy of the most attentive consider- 
ation. He takes no partial glances at man, but 
geeks the unfolding of the whole nature, always 
regarding that which gives an undue prominence 
to the physical, or the intellectual, or the relig- 
10us, as not aiding true utility, inasmuch as the 
preservation of the harmony of the powers is es- 
sential to man's highest good and usefulness. 
Thus utility is but another name for the love 
of the good and beautiful ;. for what is there in 
existence that is useful which is not connected 
with goodness and beauty? Examine in review 
all the passions that actuate men and give birth 
to ways and means to promote ends, and see if it 
be not true, that precisely in the ratio that they 
harmonize with the true standard of goodness and 
beauty, they are useful; but as they depart from 
_ this, they. are injurious to the individual and the 
affected thereby. And s0 it is with religion. 


According as the prineiples of a doctrine are cal- 
Vor. I 16 


culated to .beget im the soul lofty and pure 
thought, harmonizing with the clearest dictates 
of reason and the revelations of God in nature, 
giving expansiveness Of affection, and encourag- 
ing to noble and continued effort to progress in 
holiness and advance the race mn spiritual excel- 
lence—that doctrine is useful. 'This is, and must 
be, the standard of the ugseful in religious theo- 
ries. To- this test the spirit of every religious 
doctrine should be brought. 'Dhe spirits should 
be tried, and tried fearless of the result ; for our 
aim and effort should be to arrive at truth—the 
truth of the divine character and government, 
the mission of Christ, human nature, relationship; 
duty and destiny. This truth is the very genius 
of utility ; for as # 1s seen, felt, and obeyed; will 
be the character of man's love to God, his reyer- 
ence of Christ, his progress in holiness and active 
 goodness, and his hopes for the race. 

The human mind is constituted for the truth, 
and by the truth only can it be truly developed 
or strengthened ; for though men may deem 
themselves wise, and others regard them as pos- 
8es8Ing * great minds,” yet if it is fellowship with 
error that has caused this self admiration, and 
popular respect, time will show its hollowness 
and utter worthlessness. Let us here refer, as 
an iltustration, to an incident recorded in the life 
of Sir John Forbes. A Brahmun became imnti- 
mately acquainted with an Englisl officer in In- 
dia, and took great delight in reading the scien- 
tific articles in the Britich Encyclopedia. One 
day the officer was gladdened by the receipt 
from home of an excellent microscope, not only 
because of its value, but because of the aid he 
thought it would impart to his friend, the Brah- 
mun, in obtaining knowledge. He improved the 


first opportunity to call the attention of his friend 
to the wondrous revelations made in the natural 
world by this simple instrument — unveiling 
worlds below man, as the telescope does abore. 
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The Hindoo gazed—he 8aw the animalcules' 
peopling a drop of water, and the numerous tribes 
of insects dwelling on a leaf. What a sight for 
him! changing in a moment the whole current of 
his thoughts, and producing a most astounding 
revolution in his religious opinions. He had 
been accustomed to look no farther for animated 
beings than where the unaided eye could see; 
and his religion—the religion of his country, for- 
bade, on pain of suffering the most dreadful pen- 
alties, the destruction of animal life. Now he 
8aw that it was impossible to take food and drink 
without: destroying animal life to a great extent, 
and with irresistible force the conviction came, 
that his religion could not be true—that all the 
wisdom of its defences was but foolishness, and 
as a dark and wide cloud s8uddenly spreads over 
the heavens eclipsing the stars, 80 came a gloom 
over his mind hiding what before to his vision 
was bright and glorious. He was silent, and his 
friend read on his countenance - the mental suf- 
fering he was enduring. The painful silence was 
broken by the Brahmun requesting the officer to 
selt him the nncroscope, declaring that he was 
willing to give any price within his power for it. 
His friend pleaded that it was a gift, and that he 
could not therefore part with it. But the  Hin- 
doo was urgent in his entreaties, and the officer 
gave him the instrument. On receiving it as his 
own, he went out into the street and with a huge 
Stone dashed it into a thousand pieces. The giv- 
er was enraged, and demanded the reason of 8uch 
Strange actions? *©I have destroyed that instru- 
ment,” said the Brahmun, © because I would not 
have ninety millions of men, now happy in their 
faith, made miserable as I am, by the conviction 
that this faith is a mere delusion.” What an ac- 

_ knowledgment—that a little simple instrument 
could 80 expose the fundamental errors of a reli- 
gion as to 8weep away the confidence that ninety 
millions had therein ! Such is the power of truth's 
aids. Let them but be used and used rightly, 
and misconceptions of reality and imaginary er- 
rors Will be made to yanish, as spectzal visions 
fade with the rolling up of the vast mist curtain 
from valley and mountain, revealing ' the reality 

in brightness and beauty beyond. The Brahmun 
© was as one who had become pleased with the 

picturing on that curtain, till all its $hadowy 
Shapes were to him realities, and when it began 
to vanish, deep 8orrow arose in his breast, be- 


cause he knew not on what his eyes might after- 
ward be permitted to look. 


Truth is then and should be the supremest 
object of desire. She is the chief of the angels 
of God, for none. can introduce the soul. to the 
truly eternal and beautiful till she has opened the 
door. And every careful student of the scrip- 


tures must certainly have marked the s8upreme 


importance giyen to the truth by the sacred wri- 
ters. They permit no ideas of human expedien- 
cy to alter one feature, to sacrifice one jot or tit- 
tle, but with the strongest, most emphatic and 
solemn language, assert its pre-eminency ; and in 
accordance with the high character they attri- 
bute to it, they ascribe to its right working pow- 
er on the mind and heart of men the most happy 
results. They have told us much of its elevat- 
ing and sanctifying influence, and bid us believe 


that when its clear, melodious, and heavenly | 
voice 8hall be heard, and its teachings received 


and obeyed throughout the earth, humanity shall 
know, worship, and adore the illimitable God. 


Indeed the mind is oppressed with fast rush- 
ing thoughts when engaged in reflecting on what 
truth has done for man. Her work has been 
glorious; and though she has often been fettered, 


imprisoned and despised, yet she has made her 


voice to be heard; and though it has been like 
the voices of Paul and Silas in the inner dungeon, 
the sounds have awakened the sleepers, and the 
elements, as though troubled at her imprison- 
ment, have exerted their force—unbarred her 
cell, snapt asunder her chains, and given her lib- 
erty to go forth to 8shame an Athens for its idola- 
try, to” make a Felix tremble, and persuade an 
Agrippa to be a christian. What but truth has 
prostrated the gods of idolatry, and directed man's 
adoration to the governing Spirit ? What but 
truth has chased the shadows of astrology, and 
taught men that the bright points in the heavens 
—the inlaid gems in the sapphire arch—are re- 
volving worlds? What but truth has delivered 
the 8oul from the oppression and blight of a be- 
lief in fate, and revealed the unutterably precious 
doctrine of providence? Yea, what but truth has 
robbed superstition of her triumphs, made man 
know and feel his relation to a superior Being 
and a better world, caused the goodness of our 
nature to be recognized and human rights rever- 
enced? And what but truth shall cause the star 
of Islamism to sink in eternal night, the gorgeous 
temples of heathenism to be purified for a dwel- 
ling place for the Spirit, and from thousands and 
thousands of altars the incense of spiritual praise 


| to ascend, from whence now arise the fires of 
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_ hate, the smoke of cruelty, and the baleful efflu- 
via of the sacrifices of oppres8ion and selfishness! 
Trath shall yet become triumphant, and a pure 
language s8hall be turned unto the people. 


* Then 8hall the reign of mind commence on earth 
And starting fresh, as from a second birth, ; 
Man, in the sunshine of the world's new spring, 
Shall walk transparent, like some holy thing ! 


The God of truth has given innumerable teach- 
ers to awaken man to a right conception of its 
grandeur, its might, and sanctifying influence and 
upward bearing tendency. He has raisged up 
minds richly endowed to declare its worth, and 
by their sacrifices in its behalf, demonstrated its 
power in the soul. The pages of history are 
fruitful in examples of nobility whose s80ul, life, 
and greatness, were an unflinching deyotion to 
truth. The church is thus rich in her apostles 
and martyrs, and her most devoted and_ advancing 
children now are those who count all things as 
loss for the excellency of: the truth. And the 
era 1s hastening on when man shall understand 
better than is now understood, the fullness of the 
declaration that Jesus Christ is the truth. 

If thus great and divine is her work, were an 
angel to enshrine himself in the flesh and move 
amongst us, he could not breathe a loftier lesso0n 
than © love the truth” and a noble employment 
indeed would it be to unfold to man how that 
love, religtously directed, leads to the worship of 
the Divinity, and cherishes every affection that 
binds the 80ul to excellence—that bids it aspire 
after everlasting progress! But a greater than an 
angel has done this—He to whom the spirit of 
revelation and knowledge was abundantly given. 
How much does the church now need this noble 
love of truth, to give to her children a devoted- 
ness they know not, and wipe off the ancient re- 


proach upon her elders— 'They seek their own, . 


and not the things that are Jesus Christ's.' How 
apparent is this want in the religious controvyer- 
Sies of the age, causing the champion to engage 
in the struggle like the warrior who is more ea- 
ger to show his prowess and test the strength of 
his 8word and $hield, than to assert and defend 
that cause which best honors God and benefits 
man. | 

But it 1s useless to talk of a feeling or disposi- 
tion as valuable, unless we understand its char- 
acter—its essential requisites; and the love of 
the truth in its divinest character, is not an un- 
bought excellence—a $8pontaneous product of the 
mind, but a cultivated sentiment, springing from 
the 8eed sown by a devyont faith in the existence, 
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Spirituality, omniscietice, omnipotence, and good- 
ness of God. He is the source and centre of all 
truth ; and to arrive at familiarity with the 8mal- 
lest particle of truth, is a real advance towards 
acquaintance with God; even as by acquaintance 
with the varied character of the operations of the 
sun's vivitying rays, we acquaint ourselyes with 
the s8un itself. What then is essential to this 
right love of the truth, that will make us highly 
value the humblest discovery, and look upon it 
as important in relation to farther advances? This 
we would answer briefly, because we must have 
a right idea of the character of truth, and of a 
proper reverence for it, before we can take one 
step of profitable inquiry into the utility of any 
doctrine. What then, is essential to a right love 
of truth? 

1. A recognition of the divine character of truth. 
Truth is the facts of things—that relation which 
exists between just ideas in the mind and the 
objects of thought. It has otherwise been defin- 
ed as * that view of things which God takes,” 
which is certainly a definition of great worth; 
and in this connection beautiful indeed .is the 
language of Gambold : 


© 'The man 
That could surround the s8um of things, and spy 
The heart of God, and secrets of his empire, 
Would s8peak but love : with him the bright result 
Would change the hue of intermediate 8cenes, 
And make one thing of all theology. 


All truth that is, or can be possessed by man, 
is the result of the principles of God's govern- 
ment and the laws and relations he has establish- 
ed. Therefore it cannot be invented, or made, 
and cannot depend, for its existence on man. 
God spake and it was done ! 'Truth is the result. 
To apprehend, appreciate, and apply that, em- 
braces all that man can do. Our Savior frequent- 
ly acknowledged his derived wisdom—that the 
doctrine he preached was not his, as though he 
were the primary cause of its existence, but the 
Father's, because he sent the Son; and hence 
we read that © Grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ,” as the messenger of God. He was no 
more the primal author of the truth he preached 
than he was of the grace he proclaimed. The 


8uperiority of Jesus over all other messengers of, 
the Most High, therefore, did not consist im: his- 


invention or creation of the truth, but in the 8u- 
perior character of the truths he communicated, 
the holiness of his life, and in what he was made 
and is between God and our race. The divine 
character of truth must be remembered, lest we 
degrade its dignity, authority, and power, and 
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fall into the error which' has enslaved 's0 many— 
that man's consent can make truth, As well 
might / we regard the discoveries of astronomers 
as inventions, and a belief therein, .as making 

| truth, blind to the reality that the worlds discov- 
ered have been rolling on in their appointed. 
spheres s8ince the fiat of Jehovah created them 
and bade them moye. The existence or reality 
of the celestial worlds is one thing ; their discov- 
ery . or revelation, another; and a belief or faith 
in the discoveries, till another, 

2. The second constituent element of a love of 
truth, is .a trust that it mus? and will prevail, 
Doubt weakens love, whatever may be. the ob- 
ject of the affection, while confidence gives the 
weak heart strength. It was not-a feeble trust in 

. the advance of christianity that- gave the early 
martyrs an;omnipotence over fear ; nor has a weak 
faith ,ever made the soul energetic to withstand 
opposition, braying the scorn of foes, like the 
prophet of Israel ebnscious of a change, though 
the least 8ign thereof was not visible in the heav- 
ens. We are told that when Galileo was com- 
pelled to appear before his spiritual governors 
and s8ave his life by retracting what he had said 
of the reyolution of the globe, he did 80, but was 
heard to 8ay immediately— Nevertheless, the 
world does turn round” and he could not keep 
the convietion down that man would in due time 
perceive this truth. Every bold, zealous, perse- 
vering, and successful leader in the march of 
mind has been characterized by this same trust 
in the future progress\of truth, and this trust has 
animated, encouraged, and gladdened them. 
Without this, there cannot be in the heart the 
righb love of truth, Without this, the strong 
and yigarous language of scripture predicting the 
universal empire of Christ—the unlimited knowl- 
edge of the glory of God, will be but the words 
of poetic enthusiasm, dwelling on desires rather 
than on realities, Without this the grandeyr of 
the mission of Chris will not, and cannot be, but 
dimly discerned, and the strong and high claims 
of his, doctrine upon the human mind and heart, 

Cannot be appreciated. But with this, there 

ells a deep and always lively conviction that 

5: tt erc is no reasop for withholding the affections, 

and that truth embraces the all jn all of human 

E ” - hope. It gathers. encouragement from eyery law 

2 3p pature, and relies upon the energy that pre- 

geryes celestial harmony, for the final order of 
-mind.- He that created, can rule. 


3. The other constituent yewent of the loye 
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Gate to promote human improvement and happi- 
Without this, the excellence of truth Ccan- 


profound love of it unfelt. Without this, atleast 
7! owned men have strove to keep the mass in 

orance, and a few only possessed what belong- 
þ to the many. Without this, the utility of de- 
ception has been maintained, and expediency 
raised in opposition to the right. But a better 
day is dawning. Error, nor ignorance, is not now 
regarded as essential to the greater part, to pre- 


knowledge, is allowed to be the right of all; and 


means of attaining it. Now, the 8tudy of theol- 
ogy, of morals, of metaphysics, and of politics, 1s 
pressed home to us all by benevolent minds, on 
the ground that they all tend, as they are under- 
stood, to improve us and increase our happiness. 
They tell ns, and justly, that as we are under the 
government of a wise, just, and good Being, it 
becomes us to seek out his will, to study his 
laws, and acquaint ourselves with what conduct 
is acceptable to him; and that as the knowledge 
thus derived is essential to an enlightened obe- 


and happiness. So with morals—the study of 
our $80cial relations and duties; 80 with meta- 
physics—the inquiry into the nature we own, 
the faculties we possess, and the bearings and 
relations of our condition ; and 80 also with poli- 
tics—the teacher of our political advantages and 
duties, the essentials of a righteous government, 
and the means of advancing the public good. We 
are to have not a mere 8peculative leaning to the 
belief that truth is beneficial, but a thorough and 


lovers of truth. 


of ground to the mightiest of the legions of er- 


not to be divided.” 

Such are the esgentials to a right love of the 
truth ;—a recognition of its divine character, a 
trust that it will and must prevail, and a conviec- 
tion that it is best adapted to promote human im- 
provement and happiness. The first will lead 
us to exalt it as above all price, the second will 


make us firm to its defence, and the third will 
lead to the application of all we know to advance 
our own and the 8ocial good. The united effect 


of the three is to form a dignified, yet amiable, a 


Bir "de known, and one of the best reagons for a. - 


serve the general good; but knowledge, true -- 


the voice of praise lauds him who simplifies the. - 


dience, it must be promotive of our improvement * 


ever active conviction, ere we can be the 8incere 2 Ws 
With such a conviction, we- 
Shall be of the company that neyer yield an inch 


ror, and whose motto is— Utility and truth are | 


Thoughts at the Grave of a young Friend. 
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determined,”-yet | mild; a bold and- earnest, | yet 
prudent and charitable character. And such is 
the character needed—such the times demand— 
guch the great cause of progress requires—and 
Such are yet to bring a life and energy into the 
church that is ardently.desired by every lover of 


Z10n. B. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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_Thonghts at the Grave of a young Friend. 
Original. 


SLOWLY we bear thee to thy place of rest, 
Sweet flower, by death s0 early swept away ! 
And bitter anguish thrills each mourning breast 
As our dim eyes the new made grave survey ; 
And must we leave thee in yon narrow bed, 
Dear Margaret, idol of our clinging love ? 

Yes, *dust to dust,” the stern decree was read, 
By Him who rules in earth and heaven above. 


Oh! lonely will those fond hearts be, to whom 

Thy step was ever as the breeze of May ; 

Thy gladdening smile no more will chase the gloom 
That lingers round life's cloud-enveloped way. 
Never, oh! never more beside the hearth 

Of that blest home where kindred spirits blend, 
Will thy glad voice ring out its silvery mirth, 

Or thy young face its sweet enchantment lend. 


Thou art at rest ; and crushed affections turn 
With mournful pleasure to the happy past, 
Where, shrined in memory's ever-hallowing urn, 
Still bloom the virtues death has failed to blast. 
. Oh 8weet as perfume from the censer's brim, 
Is all remembrance, ransomed one, of thee, 
Whether it bear aloft thy dying hymn; 
Or the wild music of thy sinless glee. 


Thou wert in all things lovely, and didst win 
BY thy deep gentleness all hearts to thine ; 
ith warmth and purity thy soul was twin ; 
Oer thy earth-nature triumphed the divine. 
Oh it is hard to part with such as thou ! 
Vainly submission checks the Starting tear, 
And \ Tragi'n the knee may at heaven's chastening bow, 
The heart till lingers by the sable bier, 


 < Dust unto dust'—the parting pang is o'er ; 
The loved earth mingles with its mother earth ; 

And as we turn with eyes still running o'er, 

-—=Within our souls. bright visions have their birth, 


Hope Low exulting to the distant skles— 
"Faith lifts her glass—we ee thy spirit there ; 
A $tar within the holy paradise, 
Casting 8oft radiance on the fragrant air. 
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Thow'rt clothed in beauty, and in those deep eyes 
There lives a bliss undreamed in this cold sphere ; 
From those pure lips 8uch triumph-strains arise, 
As it were death for mortal ears to hear. , 
Oh who would wish thee back to this dull gpot, 
A Bright heritor of glorious things on high ! 
| Te e on thee again the common lot, 
To sin, to suffer, and again to dis ? 
Thou walkest with the Savior robed in white, 
Thou hearest the tender accents of his love ; 
On thee life's tree showers down its gems of light, 
-- + geraph hands thy deathless crown was wove. 
Oh! live-in peace! we will restrain our tears, 
Nor mar the quiet of thy heavenly rest, 
Since time will bear us in a few 8hort years 
To dwell with thee, and be forever blest. 


Towanda, Pa. 
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A Word to the Young. 
Original. 

'Tax last chapter of Ecclesiastes contains a high 
wrought poetic description of the adyances and 
the triumphs of the infirmities of age over the 
beauty, strength, and vigor of mortal life; and 
this is done by the writer for a twofold purpose; 

to impress on the young mind the importance of 
early friendship with God, and to set forth the 
gradual but certain approach of death to all. He 
first calls thus upon the young : © Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the 
evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say—T have no pleasure in them.” 
How important this call! how little heeded!. 
Little heeded because it is but ill understood as 
relating to the best improvement and enjoyment 
of life, preparing the young heart for the hours 

of tears, the seasons of lonely and bitter thought, 
and for the gathering darkness that will shroud 
iv its funereal gloom many a pleasant prospect. 
Religion is the director: to the right enjoyment 
of life, as perfectly as she is a comforter amid its 
Sorrows; and they who put away the heartfelt 
and mind engaged remembrance of God till the 
Shadows of age begin to fall around them, will 
often find they have rejected the companionship 
of their best friend. 'The foundation of a happy 
oId age, or of the best usefulness during the 
years of activity, 1s laid in a religious youth ; in 
the cultivation of the religious affections, and in 
the cherishing of a taste and relish for devotional 
meditations and spiritual delights. 'This can be 
done aside from the world as well as in the pres. 
ence of the great multitude, and in many a young 
mind and heart there is a deep fountain of relig- 
ious feelings and affections ever open, unseen.by 
the observing eye. The waters of spiritual life 
run silently and pure in many hearts, while the 
form of gaiety and pleasantness, and the voice of 
gladness and vivacity, 8eem to some to betoken 
the absence of serious feelings, because they have 
not understood the connection of a joyous and a , 
religious heart. Are not some of the 8weetest | 
and richest springs in the 8ummer fields covered, # 
with the wandering vine, the pensive brancheg*;, 
of the willow, and the creeping wild. plant 
and lovely flowers, 80 that scarce a space is "8 
left to clearly discern the” presence of the pure Y 
and running waters, that give life to vine andy, 
willow, creeping plants and flowers, and all the 
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verdure that decks the vale ? Look down through 
the outer veil, and the sparkling*stream will be 
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perceived; and you will 8ee how the uncommon 
_ fertility of the spot, and the beauty of the scene, 
are. derived from the living, though hidden was 
ters. So it may be with religion in the human 
goul. Let the religious affections and feelings be 
rightly cultivated, and there will be cheerfulness 
given tothe heart, and a pleasantness to the coun- 
tenance and demeanor, that has a life in it not 
dependant on the -outer world for brightness. 
Well then may we repeat in earnestness and 
love the exhortation : * Remember now thy Cre- 
ator in the days of thy youth ;* grow up into ac- 
tive life with a consciousness of his loye and 
care, and cherishing a filial spirit. Prepare for 
this now, for the longer it is deferred, the more 
difficult the work ; and the worth of the fruits of 
religion can now be felt. It is not always till 
age comes to wither and weaken, that the silver 
cord is loosed—the body of the young also re- 
turns to the earth as it was,—we have 8een the 
8ight, our hearts have bled, and our eyes wept 
tears as rain, in that sad hour, and bitter has been 
the consciousness that we know not when the 
dearest and the young will be called away. Live 
for God in the present. B. 
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Natural Science. No. 2. 


BY MISS $S, C. EDGARTON., 
Original. 


THE FLORIST. 


* SgeD,” 8ays Main, * are the oviparous offspring 
of plants.” 'They may well be called vegetable 
eggs, for to the ove of animals they "certainly 
sustain a remarkable analogy. As in the egg, the 
White only is employed in the formation of the 
animal, the yolk being retained for its sustenance 
during the period of its helplessness, 80 the mem- 
branous substance, of a 8eed forms the, plant, 
while the nutritive matter contained within its 
lobes affords its earliest nourishment.” 

. When discharged from the parent flower, seed 
are in a dormant state, and will remain uninjured 
for ages. Turner, in a note to his © Sacred His- 
tory,” states that at the Royal Institution, there 
was produced a bulbous root, which had been 
discovered in the hand of an Egyptian mummy, 

' Where it had remained 2000 years. On' being 
brought to the atmosphere it germinated, and 
when. planted in the earth, grew with great ra- 
pidity. This fact proves that, in a latent state, 


It is 8aid to be a fact, alse, that our earth is 
literally filled with seed, and that 8oil, brought 


ed to the action of the air and un, will yield 
plants and flowers of an entirely different charac-' 
ter from any which we s8ee growing around us. 
We .may judge, from this circumstance, that the 
whole bosom of the earth is stored with provi- 


derful varieties will be constantly appearing to 
claim the study of the botanist, and the admira- 
tion of all who delight in the wonders of the 
vegetable world. : 

A seed is an incomprehensible miracle in it- 
Self. In an embryo 8tate it oftentimes holds the 
monarch tree, destined in 8ome future day to 
bend over a palace or a cot, and to shadow, with 
its. giant branches, the 8ons of genius and the 
daughters of love. Within its tiny chrysalis form 
it enshrouds the herb which may heal, perhaps, 


beautiful flower which shall lift up its incense 
from our graves. Who knows the destiny of the 
unborn flower, or who $hall idly cast aside the 
seed which may hold the precious secret of her 
future happiness? Oh these little, disregarded 
things—how full of mysteries they are! 

Seed, when ſully ripened, falls from its cap- 
sule, or the shell in which it was attached to the 
plant, and being gradually covered by the light 
earth that gathers above it, lies 8afely protected 
through the inclemency of winter. When the 
warmth of spring converts the frost into a rich 
moisture, the cuticle of the seed is softened, 


stance which forms the plant expands, and burst- 
ing from its confinement, springs forth to the 


freedom of the vernal air. 


scended on its less. honorable, but equally useful 


itself firmly in the earth. 


interesting in a proper place. 
which it assists the growth of the plant. I have 


earth for food. Its course is at first perpendicu- 
lar, a motion which may be caused either by an 


the vital principle of plants is almost independent || 


of the operations of time, 
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from a great depth below its” gurface,-and expos- - 


sion for all future ages; and that new and won- | 


the dearest object of our love, or the sweet and WF. 
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the internal fluids ferment, the membranous'sub-- . 


Meanwhile another” 
member of the new born plant has silently de-". 
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miss8ion of seeking its © humid and gaseous ele-' 
mental food' from the soil, and of establishing 


It. is an elaborate work to follow out the whole 
history of vegetable germination, though highly 
I will, however, . 
s2y a few words of the Root, and the manner in_ 


have already spoken of its first descent into the 


attraction of the moisture or solidity of the earth, 
or by a natural aversion to dry gir and light, By 
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experiments it has been proved that a germinat- 
ing seed planted in a basket of earth, and fixed 
on an axis, by having its position daily changed, 
will still follow its natural impulse, and gend its 
root downward, performing just, 80 many evolu- 
tions as are performed by the basket. At a cer- 
tain distance below the surface, the root sends 
forth lateral fibres. 'These are the real mouths of 
the plant, by which it imbibes nourishment from 
the earth. In most annuals, it is said they die, 
and are renewed with the leaves. 

F'These delicate bodies are beautifully organiz- 
ed, and well fitted to take up those gaseous and 
aqueous elements necessary to the plant ; their 
8yphon-like form, beset with hair-like appendi- 
ces, enter into every cavity and interstice of the 
8011. in search of food, which these convey into 
the. body of the rgot; and it is observable that 
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. they are more or less numerous according as the 
| Plant is more or less vigorous. 
*F finely comminuted 8oil, they are - much divided, 

> and are ejected like tufts of hair from the ends 


In water, or in 


of the principal divisions of the root.” 

The next organ we shall notice is the coLLET 
Or RADICAL PLATE. This is that portion of the 
plant which divides the root from the stem, and 
is endowed with great vital power. It is said 
that if all other parts are destroyed and the col- 
let bt preserved, the plant will suffer no danger 
of its life. In some plants it may be many times 
divided, and each division- will form a separate 
plant, as in the common white and orange lilies. 

But the first prominent and visible member is 
the sTEM. This is the main column which pro- 
ceeds from the root, and supports the leaves, 
flowers and fruit of the plant. It varies in size 
from that of a bristle, to a trunk. many feet in di- 
Witness the difference between the 
huge trunk of an oak, and the fragile stalk of a 
violet, or the &till slighted axis of the tiny hous- 
tonia. 

From the main stem of a plant grow forth little 
lateral stems, bearing leaves. These are called 
There are others again, bearing flow- 


"ers, which are in botany styled pxzpuxcLes. Look 
" at a rose-bush for example. 
"that every leaf and every flower has a stem of its 


You will observe 


own, growing out from the main column which 


. 8upports the whole fabric. 


Let us examine a flower. Here is a morning 
glory—the only kind left in the garden, save 8uch 
as are too complex for learners to understand, 
We will break off the peduncle, and bring it-into 
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'the shade, where we can examine 'its separate 
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parts. First, at the base of the flower, we find 
five green leaves. These gsurround the throat of 
the flower, and are called the caryx. Within 
the calyx is situated the colored blossom of the 
flower. In this specimen it is exhibited in the 
form of a tunnel, without partings. It is called 
the coroL or coROLLA, and constitutes the chief 
beauty of every flower. Sometimes the calyx is - 
colored, and passes for the corol in the absence 
of the latter. | 

Within the corol of this morning glory, we find 
five threadlike organs rising up and surrounding 
the centre of the flower. 'These are s8Tamens, 
and very important organs they are, in the physt- . 
ology as well as in the classification of plants. 
In the centre of the circle of stamens, stands an- 
other, similar member, but with a larger erown. 
'Fhis is the eisTIL—the organ which produces 
the seed and fruit. If we now put out the corol 
and spread apart the leaves of the calyx, we 8hall 
see that the pistil is standing in a tiny salver or 
cup. This is the reEceeTAcLsE. Being at the 
end of the flower-stem, it sustains the various 
parts of the flower; and after the flower is gone, 
it supports the seed, or fruit. For example, if 
you will pull a raspberry from the pedunele on 
which it hangs, you will observe'it to be hollow, 
while on the peduncle will remain the white re- 
ceptacle, in the form of a small cone. 

Having now examined the most prominent or- 
gans of vegetation in the season of bloom, we 
will enumerate them in the order in which they 
grow. First the RooT, then the coLLET, from 
this the sTEM, thence yETIOLES bearing leaves, 
PEDUNCLES Crowned with flowers, and flowers 
formed of a CALYX, a COROL, STAMENS, & PISTIL 
or pistils, and a RECEPTACLE. 'To most of these 
are « 8ubdivisions which I shall notice in my next 
number. In the mean time, it will be well, to 
have these parts distinctly understood and cor- 
rectly impressed upon the memory by practical 
illustration. | 


A TRUE KinNG. When Dr. Franklin applied to 
the King of Prussia to lend his ass8stance to ' 
America, * Pray, doctor,” says the veteran, © what. 
is the object you mean to . attain ? * Livy, 
8ire,” 8aid the philosopher of Philadelphia, *I 
erty ! that freedom which is the birth-right of 
man.” The King, after a short pause, made this 
memorable and kingly answer : *I was born a 
prince, I have become a king, and F will not use 
the power which I possess to the ruin of my own 
trade.? j * 2 
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To Calista. . 


To Calista. 


Original. 


© TIF, until this, no lay of mine, 
Hath been to thee devoted, 

It is not that 8uch love as thine, 
Has idly passed unnoted.” 


I TAXE my harp, and wake the silent strings 
To one whose name I ne'er have s8ung before ; 
But worthless is the music which it brings, 
It shadows forth my inmost soul no more : 
I bid it pour its 8weetest melody, 
But till the strains are all unworthy thee. 


How s8hall I sing thy praise ?—can numbers tell 
All that thy friendship-dear has been to me ? 


'- Or paint the hours which in my memory dwell ?— 


- Bright hours—that passed in happiness with thee ! 
Vainly, with willing hand I touch the chords, 
There are some feeli ings far too deep for words. 


Thou knowest all my moods—thy kindly heart 
Can 8ympathise with every changing dream, 
Which to my spirit doth its hue impart, 
Leaving a sunny or a troubled gleam; 
And when in sorrow's hour I turn to thee, 
Thy words are 8weet to cheer and comfort me. 


Within theYepths of thy soft, heaven-blue eyes, 
. I read the feelings which respond to mine ; 
If I am ad, a load will o'er them rise, 

If I am gay, with answering smiles they shine ; 
And ever when their brightness beams on me, 
The light of s8weet affection there I see. 


Thou lovest well the Muse—thy gentle eye 
Looks on the fair scenes that before thee smile, 
And kindles with the fire of poesy, 
Which plays around thy sweet-toned lute the while— 
To virtue, and to truth, flows forth the strain, 
Seeking the lost and wandering to reclaim. 


Thou dost not wish for fame—thy woman's heart, 
- Could ne'er be satisfied with sounding praise, 
Nor wouldst thou in the pageantry take part, 

Where proud ambition doth her altar raise. 
The tones of one loved voice would sweeter be— 
Afﬀection's s8mile is dearer far to thee. 


Our love dates not from childhood's sunny hours, 


Or the bright scenes which early youth endears ; 
But still we walk among life's fading flowers, 
With the tried frien aship of maturer years : 
No idle word our hearts can e'er estrange— 
Ours is a faith which time shall never change. 


The world's temptations will beset our way, 

And clouds may gather round us, dark, and wild, 
Still let us seek in virtue's path to sta 

And strive to keep our spirits unde led. 
Whate'er the fortune of my life shall be, 


I pray that Heaven may ever smile on thee. M. A. D. 


Hartford, Ct. 
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The Sisters : or, Woman's Ambition. 


Original. 
BY MRS. N. THORNING MUNROE. 


Taz painter sat in his room alone. He was 
- gazing thoughtfully on a picture before him, 
Which needed but a few more touches of the 
© pencil, and it would be complete. But 8till, he 


_ 


| portrait, and _ pee the _ 
er be vronk of the work of his hand. And yet it 
was no creation of fancy, for. there was one 
maiden, with a countenance as loyely, as meek. 
and as beautiful, as that which he had 80 well 
portrayed upon the canyass before him, and 
which 80 strangely fixed his enraptured gaze. 
The door of his apartment suddenly oPpefy and 
he was roused from his reverie. 

* A good morning to you, my FB Gor 5 coz,” 
said the young man, who now entered, * and 8till 
you are at your work, musing on bright eyes and 
rosy lips, raven hair and pearly teeth.” 

<T am very glad to s8ee you, cousin George, 
said the young artist, rising and shaking the ® W- 
stranger by the hand. * Come, sit down and tell 
me where you ms been for the last few months, 
truant as you are.' : 4 

© 'Truant indeed ! was the reply. © Why I have 
been upon the mighty deep and gazed. on s8cenes hu 
which would fill your s0ul with ecstacies; aye, 2 
scenes for the painter; 'and I have seen many 
fair dames which you would give all you possess 
to gaze upon. ' But let us see, what have we 
here,” continued the young man, gazing upon a 
portrait which lay beside the one, which had, 
but a few moments before 80 fixed the painter's 
eye. ©Upon my word, cousin Arthur, that is a 
noble countenance, I like the dark flashing eye, 
I like the curl of the proud lip; the original of 
that picture might grace a kingly hall. May I 
ask the name of the original ? 

* Jane Ruthven, was the sole reply, 

A Simple name enough, for Such a noble, 
beautiful one. 

* Why George, you seem really to have: fallon Wn 
in love with a picture, after having escaped 'un- ** 
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| hurt from the toils of all the fair dames of whom 


you were just now 8peaking. But to satisfy your 
curiosity I will give you a: farther description. 
Jane Ruthven is tall and commanding, and. it is 
allowed by all that she is a most superb beauty 
—$he has the step of a queen—she bends. her 2 
head with the grace of a queen—and he is as 
proud at heart, as was ever any queen who ever - = 
swayed the royal sceptre. Now coz, do you feel# I &- 
Satisfied ?' br 

« O perfectly ; you have given a very good de- MM — 
scription, and it is in perfect keeping with. that © | a 
countenance; in truth I like what you call « © 
proud woman.” 

* Well, you my like A pn woman, but the 
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: loco roy Gather of not that p oud womar 
would like you ?” ' We 
Really cousin, but I am not 80 very adenty: 
| do I not command the Albion ? and my appearance 
T think is rather prepossessing, though I do not 
wish to be considered vain. But let me 
farther. Ah! this is the portrait upott Thich you 
_ was gazing, when I entered 80 unceremoniously,. 
This I know 1s one of your soft, gentle ladies, 
one who would weep at the death of a pet bird. 
Yet she is very handsome, and what a beautiful 
- 8mile lingers about the fine mouth, and the mild, 
" g0ft eyes, seem just ready to laugh or to weep, 
one can hardly tell which.” 
©I rather think the original would smile, if she 
$hould hear your 8age remarks, while yon proud 
| * uy might, in all chgnmcragd frown on you.with 
* her dark flashing eyes.” 
* Well, cousin Arthur, after all, perhaps the 
* = frown might please me more than the smile, But 
EF” what is the name of the original of this picture P 
* Her name is Mary Ruthven, the two are sis- 
ters, and 8ince you s8eem to have fallen 80 des- 
perately in love with the proud lady, if you will 
call upon me to-morrow at ten o'clock, you may 
have a chance of seeing both of the sisters if you 
wish it.” - 
*'Thank you cousin Arthur, and I will without 
fail, avail myself of the opportunity. 
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The two cousins conversed together 8ome 
j 'time, and then George Stanley took his leave, and 
the artist was again alone. 
George and Arthur © Stanley were cousins. 

George, the elder, was the commander of the | 
, American $hip Albion, as he himself has informed 

us. 'They were Americans, but Arthur was now 
1 a Italy, that he might gratify his darling and all 
= absorbing passion. George had just returned 
a from a short voyage the day that we have intro- 
r duced him to our readers. Arthur had acquired 
.. - gome fame as an artist ere he left his native 
S . country. He had been greatly assisted in his la- 
Y bors by Mr. Ruthven, who had formerly been 
& * acquainted with Arthur's father, who had once 
S 


'*-® been of considerable service to him in time of 
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tronble, and now, in his day of prosperity, he 


20# | > \viched to show his gratitude to the father by the 
kind manner in which he treated his only son. 

-_ The wife of Mr. Ruthven was a native of Italy. 

ky She was now in ill health, and it was hoped that 

a 


in some degree, restore the. invalid, and save her 


| pains of sickness were thus taken away. 


the $0ft air of the home of her childhood, would 
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ar "This was the principal motive whieb . 
had induced Mr, Rathven to visit Italy. He 
gave Arthur an invitation to accompany him, 


which was gratefully accepted. The most ar- 
dent wish of the young painter was zow gratified. 


took || His imagination, like that of all young and en- 


thusiastic minds, had dwelt nach upon the land 
of Italy, the land of poetry and 8ong, of sunny 
skies, marble palaces and crumbling ruins. 

The voyage to Italy had tended to make Ar- 
thur more intimately acquainted with the two 
daughters of his kind friend.» "He loved Mrs. 
Ruthven as a mother; she was & mild, gentle be- 
ing, and had once been lovely as the brightest 
image of beauty the hand of an artist could por- 
tray. But now the cheek was pale, the eye was 
dim, and sickness and suffering had left their 
marks upon every fine feature, Yet through all 
Shone the kind, meek spirit of the woman. - She 
was 8wrounded by kind friends, and half the 
. But 
when poverty, sickness and unkindness all meet 
and mingle their bitterness in one cup, it is & 8ad, 
hard draught to be presented to the sufferer. 

The two daughters of Mr. Ruthven were as 
different as it was perhaps possible they could 


be. Jane, the eldest, was beautiful—dazzlingly 
80. A high; loſty brow, over which hair black 


as midnight, and glossy as the raven's wing, 
flowed gracefully, —black, sparkling eyes under- 
neath dark and finely ehiselled brows, and sur- 
rounded by long silken lashes,—a cheek, usually 
of marble whiteness, lips full and red,-but curling 
proudly, all too proudly for a woman. Such was 
Jane Ruthven. And when such a face was com- 
bined with a tall fine form, and a proud queenly 
step, it was no wonder that she was pronounced 
a superb beauty. But what was her mind; and 
what her heart? What they would have been, 

had it not been for her mother's gentle guidance 
and father's reasoning, we almost fear tor 8ay,- for 
with both of these to guide and direct her, she 
had many faults. Ambition was her ruling pas- 
sion. She wished to shine in the world, and to 
be one of those to whom the proud and gifted 
would bow as unto a kindred spirit. She had 
great powers of mind, and of all she possessed, 
she was fully, too fully aware. And had she 
been content to exercise those powers in a prop- 
er manner, all would have been well. Genius 1s 
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a noble thing in woman when it is employed for 
purposes of usefulness and of good unto our f 
beings. It glorifies and adorns & woman, w 


"from the' grave to which she seemed $0 rapidly 
Vor. IX. 17 
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+ $he makes-it $ubservient tothe beat Par eang of 
her heart; but when she- makes it her principal 
aim-/in life to let the world know that she has 
that gift; when the best, the noblest feelings of 

ker” heart are made a sacrifice unto its shrine, 
and she in all things consults her ambition, be- 
fore her love and affection, then it ceases to be a 
blessing, and it would be better, far better if she 
posses8ed less. of the dazzling quality. So would 
it have been for Jane Ruthven. But we will say 


no more of-her at present, but will proceed to her | 
Mary Ruthven was handsome, but not | 


sister. 
dazzlingly 80. . Very lively and almost childlike 
in its sweetness was the expression which ever 


lingered about the fine mouth. Her eyes were | 


of a soft hazel, her forehead not very high, and 
soft brown hair flowed over a very beautifully 
formed head. She had as high and as glorious 
powers of mind as her sister, but of these she 
$eemed almost_unconscious ; and an observer if 
he knew it would wholly forget it, while gazing 
upon her face, or listening to her conversation. 
For her gentle heart guided and directed a natu- 
rally aspiring mind, and she wished to be loved 
and respected more for the former than the latter. 
But enough of description—we will proceed to 
our 8imple tale. 

The following morning found George Stanley in 
the study of his cousin, who, according to his 
promise, introduced him to the two sisters. Jane 
slightly bowed her head, and with a piercing 
glance at his face and person, turned haughtily 
away ; but Mary smiled' sweetly as she passed 
the customary- greeting, and the frank heart of 
the” sailor warmed towards her as to a sister. 
But $till there was 8omething in the proud wo- 
man which seemed to strike his fancy. He 
watched her motions, and he 8aw that the proud eye 
grew 80ſt beneath. his cousin's gaze, and when he 
spoke she bent her head less proudly than was 
her wont to listen. The visit of the sisters was 
short, and after they were gone the cousins re- 
— mained silent for some time. 
s21d the artist, at last raising his head, «how were 
you pleased with Jane Ruthven 7 
©. FI was as much pleased with her as she seemed 
pleased with you ; indeed' you seem to be quite 
a favorite 'of hers.” The color came to the cheek 
of Arthur, but he made no reply, * But her sis- 
ter,” proceededGeorge, * is a-pretty ereature, she 
made. me think of my own sister 'at home. But 
now T remember, T have'an engagement at twelve 
&elock;ahd must bid you _ morning.” 


La 


«Well, George,” 


es. E.4 


— 


þ 


| 
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to Amert en, for it was now a year since he left, 
and his business urged his return. Early one 


morning the two sisters were sitting together in - * 
ſ the parlor. 


Jane had been writing, but she now 
arose, walked across the room to a mirror and ad- 
justed: the- dark curls over her forehead, then 
turning to her sister, inquired if she knew when 
they were to return to America. 

<] believe father thinks of returning towards 
the last of the month, said Mary, looking up 
from her work, *TI see no reason why he should 
hurry home 80 800n,' said Jane rather pettishly. 

* As mother's health is 80 much improved that 
she can safely return, he thinks his business re- 
quires his presence. 
like Italy very much, still I wish to 8ee my own 
New England once more. Do you not” wish: to 


See your old acquaintances, the Howards, and . - 


' Harry Clinton too ? O Jane, you 8urely wish to 
See the handsome Harry Clinton.” 

© Harry Clinton is a mere fop,” said Jane, 
sneeringly, © what made you think of him ? 

* Thinking of friends, I naturally thought of 
him,” said Mary, * and I do not think he is a 


| mere fop, he is a very generous, noble spirited 


young man, and I once thought you loved him, 


but I plainly see that is not the case now ; but I. 


know not why you 8hould despise and 8peak 80 
sneeringly of him ; it is-not right Jane, indeed it 
is not.” 

© It is of no consequence what I think of him,” 


8aid 8he, contemptuously,” 80 long as he has 80 . 
noble a champion.” I »* 
I was merely doing him justice, but you 8 ral. 


coldly to me of late, I hope I have not-6ffe! ded 


advanced towards her sister. -She was about to 
take her hand, as the door ongnen and Mrs. Ruth- 
ven entered, 

* What is the matter,” Said $he, kindly, ' © my 
children, what does this mean? SheJed Mary to 
a seat, and turning to Jane, who was about to 


leave the room, called to her, and seating herself 
between them on a sofa, took into her own' a 


hand of each. * Now tell me, my children, what ” 


does this mean? *<©I do not know, mother,” said 
Mary, * but we were talking of going home and 
of other things, and Jane spoke 80 coldly to me; 
I feared T had in 8ome wy 
guppose_I fancied it j*that was: all, mother, in- 
deed it was all my fault” 
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For my part, although I 


you and the tears came to Mary's eyes, as | She 


xy offended: ber, but > - 


by 


binds you, all may be well. 


nit to which 8he once eyer.thought of aspiri 


- 88 in which one or the ot 


' warh you; ; it is for this Tap 


-*T have/ EN wiohing 1 
both, and [this is good « | 
Ruthyen, «I ought to.have __ This before, but 
my ill health has prey me. I your RI 
er, I $hall speak plainly. I:tremble for you both, 
I 8ee where both will need advice and a guiding 
hand ;. but 8till, if you will but remember that 
you are visters, and eyer hold sacred the tie that 
You 8ee not all that 
I 8ee, you have not lived 80 long as I have, and 
EXPETICNCE freckP many @ les80n not otherwise 
gained: I speak to*you both, both may take my 
advice, and both wi gee the truth of it in after 
days. - Ambition, my daughters, when carried 
too far in the heart of woman, is a dangerous 
passion. It--makes ber forget the nobler duties 
of her character, and teaches her to cultivate the 


- mind more than the heart; it leads her to forget 
| the duties She, c owes to her God and. to those 
© © hearts whom God has given her; in her Strong de- 
= sire to, gain the-applause of the many. Nor is this 


all; though she may stand upon the highest 8u 


Still there will ever be areaching after 80mething 
more, a longing for something beyond her grasp, 
and her s80ul looks down from its height, back 
upon the path it has travelled, andthen still up- 
ward, to higher flights, and is still as _unsatisfied, 

as. when the first step was taken towards ad- 
vancement. Ambition reigning predominant in 
the mind, ever leaves that mind unsatisfied. And 


* yet, I would not discourage you, I would have 


you press onward in the pursuit of all that is good 
and noble ; avhat I mean is this, never make the 
heart. a sacrifice to ambition, never 8mother one 
ood -feeling, because it may perhaps interfere 
vith | your hopes of ſame, for, there are many ca- 
must be 8acrificed. 
for a woman to 


Be ambitious as far as it is, 
jg and no farther, a, 


the common rank ol Pies. And what I 
fear is this, I fear that you will forget how far a 


woman may go, in-her desire for praise. You: 


- both have powers of mind which may be the 


eause of mucÞ happiness if exercised aright; but 
if you allow. those powers to be governed by pas- 
Sion, they will be the cause of great and bitter 

a 1 8ee the you begin to be sengible 
of your advantage s, and it is for. this reason I 
{We pride, 


nbitious forall good mo 
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{|þeautiful, dazzlingly 80; handsome, undoubtedly 


vanity and ambition haye become seated in-youd. , my 
minds, while your hearts are till ,, generous 


and free, and have fot. become practiced in the 


ways of the world; while those principles are 
forming which will make your happiness or mis-g, 
ery in life, I speak to you 'that you may avoid 
thoge dangers which have wrecked the happiness 
of many -ayyoung heart. And, there are many 
other things of which I will/ speak at another 
time, only this charge will T give you now. . Let 
the name of sister eyer be sacred in-your hearts; 
let nothing ever come between your affection, be 
Sharers in each others joys and saxrows. Iyhave 
strong reasons for giving you 8uch advice, but-I- 
will not speak of them now, but may the words 
of a fond mother sink deep into your hearts, and 
may God keep you from all evil and temptation.” 
It was the evening after the conversation just 
related, that Jane Ruthven sat in her chamber 
alone. She was half sitting, half reclining upon 
a 80fa, drawn before an” open window; . without 
was the clear skies and. the calm eye of Italy; 
the moon shone brightly uporr the land of song, 
and the soft breeze came laden with the rich fra» 


grance of flowers from the garden below. A 


flush was on her usually pale cheek, a frown was 
gathering on the high forehead, one small whate 
hand was almost hidden amid the'rich mass' of® 
raven hair falling over her shoulders, while the 
other hung listlessly over the sofa ;. one tiny foot 
moved to and fro upon the rich carpet, and her 
whole attitude and action bespoke a mind ll at 
ease. The white teeth closed over-the red lips, 
until the blood almost started, and then rising 
from the sofa with impatient air, she began to 
pace the apartment. She suddenly stopped be- 
fore her own portrait which hung up in the room, 
it was the 8ame one of which we have spoken, 
the work of Arthur Stanley. She gazed long 
that portrait. It was indeed true. to life, 
e was the same high forehead, the same flagh- 
ing eye; and to make that countenance more | 
true, the artist had thrown over. the. Brow and” E. 
' clear, dark eye, a shade of haughtiness and prides 
he had given a slight. curl to the full, red lip, and 
the chief characteristic :&f Jane Ruthven was - 
lainly 8hown. Yes, as I have Said of her; it was , 


it was, but no, not lovely ; for loveliness you 
should have looked upon the _ its. _ 
portrait of Mary Ruthven. Oo th 

"Tane 8tood gazing. upon the shadaw,.ag.it wer 
of her own beauty, until a gle. wrealt! 
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| - | of - » lingly done.” 


@pieture, to know that the artist had 8tudied well 


”* er of woman ean avail aught ; he is talented and 


- mine.? 


"Mary. 


+ Again $be stopped before the two portraits, but 


{7 Aud in her eye, and her ve 
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her forehead, and then she rexumed her walk. | 
« [ was: foolish,” said she, talking to herself,' to. 
ever doubt.it; it were enough to gaze upon that. 


the original.” . She paused awhile, and then again 
* regumed. .*My determination, is fixed, I love 
Arthur Stanley, and mine he shall beaf the pow- | 


gifted, he has powers which do-not always meet; | 
in one-mayy, and if like powgrs in woman, -and 


beauty equal to any his- imagination can portray, | 


—_—_—— 


haves any po upon his heart, that heart 1s 
She ue, she bent her. head to listen, 
—$he heafd steps and voices beneath the win- 
dow she looked out upon the till, pleasant-gar- 
den below, there in a beautiful walk overshadow-| 
ed by vines, were Arthur Stanley and her sister | 
She turned away from the window with 
« \cheek pale as marble, and pressed her hands 
hard upon. her heart. Tt was but for a moment! 


vp —— the ok patty peed 66 


ed to-be” his. Jane heard ker'thro gnd/then 
in a low, calm, yet stern tone, $þe/ poke: © You» 
| have premised tobe :his, but Mary, | "2 nrast - 


—_—_ 1 »0' ] E 
(cio; ne Par 


ble 'statue;” 
able... A Te yall yed aroun axpwig the lips of - 
Mary: as'she spoke. | What do! yon eg that is 80. 


attractive? Have' you. discovered. any, ne charm 


!! but 1 presume Arthur Stanley finds new. charms. 


| every day i in your fair slf.” 'These words , were. 


a gmiling look... 
£ How is, it; 


Spoken in a low tone and 
Mary blushed, and Jar 21T 


6. 
>S\ d. 


fond girl listened to -Ninprotestations.. Come,.. 
tell me all about it,” She: drew, Mary to'-a seat,! 
and she told her all; how that Arthur Stanley had 
that night declared his love, and #he' Had promis- 


not dare to come between'me arifl my affections. . 


the eolor came again to her cheek, the lips clos- 
ed firmly, and $he again looked out-from the win- 
dow.” The two had seated- themselves upon a 
8eat, in the shadowed walk. --'Fhey conversed 
together.-in low tones, almost in whispers,; but the 
night was till, and every word was borne dis- 
tinetly to the' ears of Jane. She stood there list- 
ening until the two had left their seat and disap- 
peared-from her sight, and then sbe turned away 
-yery calmly, and as before paced her apartment. 


this time she gazed at both. *© And-80,” said she 
in a Jow, sneering tone, < he preferred her tame 
beauty to mine: - Shefcompared the two: well 
together, brows, lips and cheek. - * And yet he 
loye her, I heard-him say it, or no mortal could 
have. convineed me, and eyen now it 8eems like 
a dream: he love her, the sister whom 1 have 
evetiregarded as a playmate and companion; 
never before as a rival ! But I am till deter 


ed. What are obstacles to me ? My sister -must | 
gubmit and bow to me now, as she has ever wil- 
Jane 8tood” there very calmly; not 


oo 


= 8igh, not a tear escaped-her, there was 


rm 8eem 
turned into 8tone, 80 calm and 80 composedly'di 
8he stand there before those two portraits. 'Thg 
door opened and. Mary entered, but Jane heard 
her not. The countenance of Mary seemed ra- 
diant with joy and happiness, an almost- -holy 
light beamed from the 8oft, hazel eye, and a deep 


| 


have determined that hÞ shall he mine," then,” 
next you meet” him; that you can-never :be his, 
him- that. you love him-not, or anything else you 


be. 

Mary tithes. .very pale, as 8he Srlied; nk 
I have promised to be his, an not even for a 
s8ister, $hall I dare break my promize,: or ' tell a 
falsehood to Arthur Stanley.” 

£ It is well” 88id Jane, 
will, I shall see to it wyabll $ £6: fx 
Mary burst into. tears. She would: hare 
ficed much foggher sister's 'sake, but- t 
asking quite too much. © * Jane,” aid. whe. 
did you not tell, zefore, that you Joredl 
and 1 would haye” 
| you; but it is ®g lateno 
break my promise now. it, 

"Jane made no r Un 
8aid upon*the-subject. 

Mr. Ruthven with his 


|| dence in-Italy, become quite & c 


in | your -pofttrait or mine?! - Jane: tarned at the. - 
ound of. her sister's yoiee. +* F have fotind: nane; - 


bre, and you like a - 


never be: I love Arthur Stanley, and you must-z 


ay. no 'more of-hisloye; for. you; tel him- when 
but breathe it not to him that-I love him; tell | ; 


please, only let him know that ms you can nevyer.-, 


©3f you will xt do-my 


«. 


more . Was. 


roturges to Ame- 
rica; and Arthur Stanley. accompanied/them. He 


- 
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” 
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n up all ie tab is 
guld be wrong "= 


had introduced George - Stanley jnto the family, Ft; 


their '/house; and he was quite a.fa 
Ruthven; and. they had not long | 


Þdlash wie on her cheek. Very different looked 


ro 


and he had during the 'last months of their re8i- 4 
t visitor at). _ 
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- Yeti: "He ou ek Her + all," 

_ would have” dof ,hi#s tteht 

*was handsothe_ in person; : 
tion, "and generous 4 rn | 
_ vulted not?Janie Rithven ; pete he ciZheber | 
.an*offer of” heart and band; he 1 "with: &icold 
"TefidSal, and ghe' walked: away with a "more than 
 ubually proud othp, i #d-left him *alone to *medi- 
"tate upon her beauty, which had $0 fttracted him, 

; +; and- her- pride whi "bad. 80 pleased him; but” 
which had © *been the gh cause of his * refusal, 
For +he. was not-e q -public-character for 
- Very few knew of ess of *heart, or. the 
powers, of His: mipbd;-he had n6t..received the” 
praise 'of men, hethad- not 8to0d_ high in public 


| $$ — 
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LEY 


: he was on the wide waste of 


”— - 


0 _ Estimation ; ; and:though all who-knew him loved 
Hin; "whigh; was that to her? She wished for 
one” as proud” \horgelt, "and Who" as ardently. 
'gonght afteriame.- And George Stariley left her, 
| and- in a : +) 


- waters?” > 

- Arthur Stauley. hed risgn high in, | bis codfave 

' ion—=there. were" many. who. praiged . the. works | 

of. the* artist; and- many were proud of is ace |} 

quaintance. - He had risen even _beyond-his- own 
hopes, and: more than one eye watched his career, 

' and*8aw the laurel green upon” his youthful brow; 

more than one 8mile greeted him'as he approach- 
_ ed=—and more than one yoice bade.him Press on- 

ward: 
Jane Ruthven had endeayored: by ; 
her power to gain his heart, but she sa 
was" vain, and she- saw tag; that-in spite of all 
efforts, gs. would in all probability-be the wife 
of A Athy pr Stanley, for the day was fixeq for their 
Fo = =; he words which had | passed the lips of 
& 'ON n the; -night we have mentioned, had been || 
4 by Mary as words spoken' from the im- 
of the moment, and not coming deeply || 
\ "Frank the heart. As'nothing more Had since pas- 

'ged between them upon the sybject, Mary had 
] been. quite WI ing.to forget them, as she doubted 
riot Jane wis her to. « 

Arthur: Stanley and"Mary Ruthven were mar- 
ried, and Jane as81sted, as bridesmaid. She was 
, as Stately ahdas calm” as ever, no painful emotion 
as visible upon Her countenance, there were no 
- stifling gobs, no*Suppressing of- the 8tarting tear, 

She 'stood there by: the side of her.sister, and two 
more: beautiful women never graced a bridal. In 

any & great attention, and 


* 


K 


er T3 bride.” @ 


p 


Ee mot of thjs by Fey thate," 
bn that bridal eve, gurrourgded *»y joy and ſookiy- 
ity even white She 8tood. by the 8ideof her sister - . 
with a smile ' upon het "lip and *cahmness on her "ws 
| brow, it her heart she made'a*strong determina- * 
tion” that Arthur Woes 'should yet repent ws 
choice. | 

But 'lest we 8hould tire thei patidnes: of py 
readers; we will now pass* over"a period'of four” 
years.  'They had” been years of progperity it 
-worldly matters, to: Arthur Stanley ; he was rich 
atid stood high in the world's estiggation, Four ” 
years from that bridal eve, Mary s hegeham. 
ber With- her 'two children. "The eldest4ay on. 
the bed ir a quiet sleep, but the other; was'in her *» 
arms; his cheek was flughed, and his breathing _ 
Cuiak! there 8cemedMo ÞE. a fe raging in his © | 
veins; for he was restless and uneasy. Atlength 
he 8unk into a 8leep; and his mother placed him 
in the cradle at her feet. She then” arose and” 
went to-the window,-for. she felt: faint and Sick ;\ 
her cheek was paler” than in her childhood, her 
form was thin and wasted, sickness had hid its" 
hand heavily upon herself and children, Md hours 
of watching and weariness in the aflent hours of 
the night had taken away. much of the freshness.. 
of her beauty. - And there was $sadness too upon” * | 
her brow, there was a-tear in the soft hazel eye, . 
and a quivering of the lip as she 8tood: there by 
the window, and lo out upon the'still night: 
She returned and looked upon her sick child, his 
cheek was flushed till deeper, his little hands 
were clenched together, a low” murmuring ound 
escaped his. lips, and his frame. tremble&convul- 
Siyely. Mary raised the child in her arms, and 
gave. him 8ome medicine® she ugually+ gave in 
such cases, -but he was 8till restless, and 8till that _ , 
low moaning eseaped his. lips. - The tears of-- 
the.mother fell upon the cheek of the babe. She. 
had watched 80 much. over her sick children and + . 
had seen 80 much that they had suffered, and- 
knew $80 well how sickness comes uÞon. the in. 
fant, that 8he trembled as she gazed upon the ons. A 
in- her arms, Sh: 

That same eve Arthur Stanly $at in his Stu 
in the room below. He was busy with his pe 
6il, and ever and anon he would $stop in his'work”® 
and gaze with a well satisfied look upon't the work - 
of his hand. He had grown' some proud. of - his 
powers since he had-received''s0 much priise ; 
the timidity which: accompanies” genius- 
first attempts, had” worn off, wn bw 
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think- hieſdaiy that he was entitled to all heTe- 
celyed, and 50 indeed he was. - The*picture be- 
fore him had been his masterpiece, and, he was' 
adding a few more- touches "to it.”* He had: re- 
-.* ceived more praige for this than for any other 
work. It was now wholly completed, —he arose 
and stood 80 that he could view it in every p0s- 
Sible light. © Yes,” 8aid he, it is much improved, 
and T would that. the world had not seen it until 
"this"had been done.' A low knock was heard at 
the door, and Jane Ruthven entered. * You are 
the very person F wish to see,” said the artist. 


*'The picturegis finished as you desired.' 
© Do, you Wt think it much improved 7 Said 
Juns, 8 


*F do indeed, and I wih the world had not seen 
it until-these last touches had been added, and 

yet; 8aid he, ,* the world ought to:know Jane, 
who gave me the idea of this "ow improvement, 
the praise partly belongs to you.” 

*OT am quite content” if. you bear off the lau- 
rels, they 8hime brighter to me on your brows: 
than they would upon my own.' 

«You perhaps think the poet's laurels are 
enough for you, without aspiring to the artist's 
renown 7 


W 


©Indeed,”' said she-gaily; © you 8hould not men-? 


tion my aspiring to the -— oe renown, or I may 
yet win the palm from you.” 
© You 8hould not be too, ambitious, Jane,” said 
+ he laughing. The wordg"geemed to act like a 
3 $pell upon the heart of Jane, and she was silent 
for.a moment. 'Thoughts of her-departed moth- 
er's words came to her heart, how she had warned 
her not to be too ambitious, and how had she 
heeded it ? She had acted directly contrary to 
it all, She had made it her chief aim to rise to 
distinction, and for this she had sacrificed much, 
$he could*not eyen claim the friendship of one of 
ker own 8ex. Her path was higher than theirs, 
and she could seldom find time from her occupa- 
tion to spend a few moments with her sister, 
though living beneath the same roof ! 
Part of her desires she had accomplished ; she 
” had gained the applause of the many ; but she 
* had said that Arthur Stanley should repent his 
choice, and she aid 80 still. She would speak 
to Ta of the high station he filled in life; and 
then she would speak of woman's powers, of 
what they eould accomplish, that they could 
Stand as high as man,—and then $he would Speak 
of those who as companions in life, trod in the 
8ame high, intellectual Po congettel Spirits, 


eloquently, and then she would leave him, sure 


| wife-could be? _ She had ; and when he first PR 


| duties FE perform which her strict sense of right 


songht her not—he"® 


———=_———— — — 
-and hentts/and minds "PEIER hare” each- 6th- 2 
ers feelings. Sheewould "speak Vf thiese things 


that in due time the poison would work. 
And yet had not Mary been to him®* all that's” 


the path of fame, her praise was 8weeter, to him” | 
than any one's else; the mild eloquence of her 
eye and voice gave purer bliss than the applause. 
of men. 'Then why did the words of. Jane 80 


" ff oy hauj wy A KG op». os oS ., 


ring within his hear e surely knew,” and wy 
knew well, that th more tenderness, h 
more true womanly fe n the heart of Mary, __ 
than dwelt within the heart of Jane Ruthven, -,. 
Mary had been to him what” Jane never' could * hs 
have been. She had cheered him in his first at- tt 


tempts,—she had made' his home a happy one— 
silently and ofttimes unnoticed; he had scattered 
blessings around his path, —soothingly: her words* 
had fallen on his ear, when heart -and head were 
wearied with intense_ application,- and he had. 4 
blessed her for it, andywas it all forgotten now? o 
He sat within his study after Jane had left him, * 
and the poison which her words had 6 artfully 
instilled was working in his heart. He wished, 
yes, he wished, that his wife was as talented «ga 
as praised as her sister ! And yet he knew her mind 
was as 8trong and 'as capable as Jane's, and it 
es, it was almost base ingratitude, to let 
thoughts s0 reign within his heart! Did 
k, did he not know, that Mary had 


would not" allow herzto neglect for the sake of 
fame? Did he not know how long she had been 
upon the bed of sickness, and how patientÞ | 
resignedly she had borne it all? Did he 
know she had watched through long nights * 
the bedside of her-sick children, and how*mue 
she had axcrificed to them? © Did"b&/m6t know, © 
too, how much she had done for himself? Did 
he not know how many claims he had upon her 
time? And had not he himself, in many cases, 
done wrong? Hadhe not of late bommunicated 
more of his hopes and plans unto Jane, than to. 
his own wife, and -had he not allowed her þ J.. 
watch too much 4 in the sick chamber, when = 
could have lightened her toil? | It was indeal 
true. Arthur Stanley.had done wrong! - Could 
have s8een his wife then, as she sat'in her cham. 
ber, watching her Sick babe, _— 0 ave 

her pale cheek and anandiul . his consc 
would or ought to Þ 


| at t 
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that she too had not seen the j improv ents 
the masterpiece”of his hand. -It was not always 
- thus, her approbation was once his first study. 
He went not to seek her, although his task was 
done! Perhaps he-had not noticed of late how 
” pale was her cheek, how thin and wasted her form. 
Perhaps he had not heard in the still night that 
painful hollow cough, the sure indicator of con- 
gumption. _ 
* 'The door opened and Mary entered. * Arthur,” 
Said she 1n a low tone, for she hardly dared trust 
her voice, * will you 8 | h UP Stairs and look at 
the babe, he scems to W& unwell” Arthur rous- 
| ed himgself from his reverie and followed his wife 
_ up to her chamber. The babe was lying upon 
the bed, and seemed to be in a high fever. © How 
long has he been unwell ? said Arthur. 
' * He was not well this morning, and has been 
_ growing worse 8Ince noon ; would it not be best 


; to.send for a physician P 

d. *I think it would,” said Arthur, © he seems 
CE © « quite Sick—but how is little Ellen 7 

w* *She 8eems better to-night,' said Mary, * she 
y ; is but just recovered, and I hope the babe is not 
1, going to be 8ick now.” The voice of the mother 
4 . trembled; she had been awake two or three 
\J nights previous with Ellen, and was weak and 


it faint, and now the thoughts of little Arthur too 
being 8ick, quick overpowered her, and the tears 


- came to her eyes. She walked to the window to 
ad conceal her emotion, and Arthur left the room to 
ht send for a physician. Mary went to the bed and 
of * flung herself down by the side of the child, and 

burst into'a passionate flood of tears. In a short 


time Arthur returned. . He stood for a few min- 
in 8lence, he then went to the bed, lifted 
| iſe in his arms, and spoke.a few words in a 
low. tend er tone. She laid herhead upon his bo- 
80m and wept freely. 

©You are weak and sick to-night Mary, you 


1er must go to bed, and some one else will watch 
68, with the child. =p 

ed *No, no,' cried she rising,. a must take care of 
to * him myself.” 


£ But you are not able Miter you are as pale as 
ath, and how ko poor you are! . You are 
*zick/indeed, why you not mention it to me ? 
Arthur seemed now for the first time to have no- 
ze in his wife's _appearance, and 

But the physician entered 
e child and then 
*'The child has 
your wiſe, $aid he, 
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turning to Arthur, needs a physician. as much as 
your child, she wory as if worn out with watch- 
ing and weariness.' 

© I fear she is not well, and have been speaking 
to her upon the 8ubject,' 8aid Arthur. Dr. Mor- 
ton shook his head solemnly, ordered some med- 
icine for both his patients and departed. 

A week passed on, both mother and child lay 
upon the bed of sickness, and perhaps of death ! 
No one was in the room with the sick, excepting 
the nurse. The cheek of the mother was as pale 
as the pillow upon which it rested, save when 
at times the 8mall hectic of consumption burned 
brightly. Her babe lay beside her, for she would 
not have it removed from her sight. Her hus- 
band entered and 8at down by the bed, she mo- 
tioned to the nurse to leave the room, and she 
was left alone with Arthur. - 

© It was very mn of you, ' 8aid 8he, *to come 
and sit with me.” 

©It is no more than what I owe you for all 
your kindness. But how do you feel now ? 8aid 
he, taking her thin white hand within his own, 
* and how is little Arthur ? 

© I feel rather better just now,” said Mary, © and 
the doctor says that Arthur's fever has s0mewhat 
abated, though he gives but little hope. My hus- 
band ! you must prepare yourself for a separation, 
this child I must take with me, the other I leave 
to your care. 

* Mary, talk not 80, you will not, must not die ! 
What should I do without you ? the world would 
be dark if you should leave me. 

*O no,” said she, with a faint smile, © you have 
much to live for, fame and -happiness are around 
you, and when I am gone you will find another, 
who will more than fill. my place, and who will 
add glory to your name.' | | 

«* Never,” said Arthur. © Listen to me, my hus- 
band continued Mary, *I have much to say to 
you before I leave. I would I had been more 
worthy of you, and yet I have done all that I 
could to: make you happy ; I have loved you and 
been proud of you, and much of happiness have 
we s8een together. And yet, more of sorrow haye® Fel $5] 
I seen within the last year than any before Since. E 
our union. I know not why, but perhaps I fan- oe 
cied much, but .I have thought that I have re- 
ceived less of your confidence than formerly. I 
will not reproach you. It may be that you 
thought by communicating to me your future 
hopes and plans, you would burden my , mind 
with too much care. 1 know. L have had much 
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- to do, and much to think of, within the last two” 


'- years, but yet, if you had as formerly made me 
the confident of all your thoughts, it would have 
heightened instead of adding to my cares. But I 
will speak of this no more : kind you have ever 
been, unkind you could not have been; but I 
have a request to make, and I know that you will 
grant it. When I am gone, when the grave has 
closed over your first wife, the first sharer of 
your happiness, and when your grief, for I know 
you will grieve for my loss, has 80mewhat abat- 
ed, call then to mind the convyersation which I 
have related to-you, which once passed between 
my: sister and myself. Forget all in those words 
which were passionate and quick, remember on- 
ly that she owned that she loved you; and Ar- 
thur, yes I would have you marry my sister Jane. 
; T have loved you as fondly as wife should love, 
but she will do what I never did, she will add a 
brighter glory to your name, and share with you 
the laurel wreath ; and then if you do not forget, 
you will not regret, your first wife. Arthur, will 
you promise to do this ? 

* Mary, my *'much injured wife,” said the hus- 
band, burying his face in his hands. 

*No, never injured, Arthur, but I have been 
beloved, and if not always happy, it undoubtedly 
was my own fault. And Arthur, teach Jane to 
love the child I leave with you; $he will love it, 
I know for her father's sake. You must not 
grieve much for me when I am gone,” said she, 
Seeing that Arthur wept at her words, © remem- 
ber that I have gone to a home of happiness, and 
* you, yes I know you will be happy.” 

*No, neyer again,” said Arthur, © never, if you 
die and leave me alone.” He rose, bent over his 
wife, kissed her now burning cheek—he could 
bear his emotion no longer, and rushed from the 
room. * Poor Arthur, said Mary, when he had 
- gone, *and yet he will be happy again; when I 
. am gone, my 8ister will make him happy, and 
yet, OI tremble for him, I scarcely know why. 
I did not think,” continued 8he, * to die 80- 800n, 
nor did I think to look on death 80 calmly. 
'There are but two ties to bind me to the earth, 
my husband and my child; but yet, will not my 
place be filled! I know it will and I can die wil- 
lingly ; but God alone knows how I have 3triven 
to make him happy.” Tears came from the eyes 
of Mary, $he clasped her hands and moyed her 
_ lips in prayer for. the only being,'whom next her 
_ God $he loved. / 


Another : week passed, and that mother We 
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child. slept- in the silent grave. She was but;/as 
it were, in the spring time of life, yet was she % 
cut down in all her loveliness. | The parent stem ... 
had faded, and the young flower lay blighted by - 
its 8ide. Mother and child ! they slept beneath *_ 
the cold so0d, and the husband and the father } 
wept over them ! 

What was the world to him then? What v were 
all the honors and the laurels he had won? O. 
what were they to him, as he thought of the wife 
of his bosom, who had left him for the spirit 
land ? Thoughts came © him, of their first wed- 
ded days, when her smile was his brightest. re- 
ward, when his every thought, hope and fear, 
joy and 8orrow, were known to her. 'Then bit- 
ter thoughts rushed over him, of how much she 
had suffered with watching and weariness, and 
how she had borne her pain unmurmuringly, and 
faded beneath his own eye, and yet he had not 
noticed it, until death itself was near! And why ? 
his thoughts were of other things. No wonder "+, 
that he wept over her grave. w 

And yet, time would pass on, and he wot 
turn again, and the world would be as 8weet as 
ever, and her bright phantoms would allure him - 
on as before, although the smile, which had made 
the sunlight of his path, had faded. He was Ys 
young, why should he die of grief? He had loy- 
ed his wife, but:she had died, —why should he 
bury himself in unavailing sorrow ? He would go 
forth into the world as formerly, and he would 
again be happy. 

And months rolled on, and Arthur Stanley was © 
married to Jane Ruthven. The talented. were, 
united together, and surely it. seemed a or 
union. 'The purpose of Jane Ruthyen's 1 _ 
was accomplished—Arthur Stanley'. was | 
The sister whomy-she had lived with ever. gince 
her marriage, but still had not fondly loved, w 
dead, and' Arthur was hers by a tie as sacred and 
indizechible. And were they happy ? 
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We will pass over another period of four years, 
and again we will laok in upon the artist and his 
wife. Again they were seated in that same-8tu- " 
dy. Arthur was seated by an open window: _ 
numerous pictures and books/Ilay upon the table ll 
beside him. One small miniature was in-bis ®Y® 
hand, upon which his. eyes were fixed. There 
were lines upon his fine manly brow; : 
gray hairs were scattered amid is. rFaVeL 
his lips were pressed tj | 
pression, almost of "ng 
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that of his degertod wiſe. 
end of the room busy with her writing. The 


-»» light from a small window over her head, fell full 


upon her countenance. The same havghty EX= 


_ \pres8ion was there, and she was as beautiful as 
* ., ever. 


There was no change there, unless it 
might have been that time had added more of 
firmness and determination to the strikingly hand- 
gome countenance. She looked like what she 
was, a very haughty and talented woman. When 
She had finished her writing, she rose and walked 


, to the table where Arthur was sitting. She took 


up a book, and as she*turned to depart, her eye 
fell upon the miniature in the hand of Arthur. 
An angry flush passed over the high forehead, the 
dark eyes flashed, the red lips compressed, and it 


_ was evidently with a strong effort, she checked 


'the quick words she was about to utter. Arthur 
looked up at that moment, and met the flashing 
eye and angry brow. His own eyes were filled 
with-tears, he s8aid not a word, but again leaned 
his head upon his hands. With a proud, haugh- 
"ty step Jane left the room, and the door closed 
after her. Arthur looked up at the 8ound of the 
closing door, a deep sigh escaped him, he kissed 
the miniature and returned it to his bosom. 
Arthur Stanley had been disappointed, he had 
looked to Jane as to one who would fill the place 
of Mary, and he had been disappointed ! Perhaps 
$he loved him, but it was only because a union 
with him would be gratifying to her darling pas- 
Sion, ambition. Undoubtedly she was proud, very 
A oY of him. But different, very different was she 
the wife he had first chosen. 'Theirs was 


"4 n union of heart and soul and spirit, the latter 
i 2d gight + have been a union of mind, but not of heart, 


mdeed, the pure soft and winning graces of a wo- 
man. elonged not to Jane Ruthven. She was 
fit ed to command but not to obey, nor to sacri- 
fice to others' happiness ; she might shine in the 
world, but she could never make a happy home 
and quiet hearth for any man. Hers was not the 
heart upon which the wearied one could lay his 
head, and be 8oothed and comforted into sweet 
8lumber. And sadly, very sadly, had Arthur 
Stanley been disappointed! He had not been 
Mary had asked nothing from him 
«but the kind tone and look of affection, and in 
return she had sacrificed everything. Jane asked 
much, but could sacrifice nothing in return. | 
Many s$aid theirs was a happy and a proper 


union ; very 8\itable rag. the talented Jane Ruth- 
\. ven ſor the great artisfor both were undoubted- || 
IX. I 
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Jane at at the farther] ly much alike i in mind. But they were i 


frivolous seekers after amusement. 
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You may gratify & man's ambition and love of 
praise by telling him of his powers and his sta- 
tion in life, and he may think that he-is happy ; 
but there are times when he needs gomething 
else, and it was 80 with Arthur Stanley. When 
he was wearied with study, and 8ick even of the 
sound of fame, then he would turn for some oth- 


er 80urce of happiness, and then would the truth 


that his Mary was gone come forcibly to his 
heart. Jane's voice could never goothe kin and 
lull him into happiness, as Mary's had been wont 
to do. She was busy with other things, and then 
would he retire into solitude to gaze upon the- 


miniature of his Mary, and it was at such a time 


that we introduced hint to our readers. 

Life glided on with Arthur Stanley and his wiſe, 
as it does with many, very many others, Kind 
and attentive he was to her, for was she not his 
in the eyes of God and man? But she 8ought 
her pleasure in the world, rather than the eircle 
of home, and of course he must seek his there 
also. - Not that she followed in the train of the 
No, her 
mind was too high and too eleyated for that— 
neither would it have gratified her ambition. We 
say not but that she was satisfied with her life ; 
she had risen to' a high and an enviable station, 
she had married the man of her choice, and per- 
haps she looked not, indeed a woman with her 
mind, heart and disposition, ought not to have 
looked for any thing more. 

But with Arthur the case was different, His 
heart was as quick and as sensitive as a woman's. 
No wonder then that the love which he once 
thought of pouring out upon the living, was now 
all turned back and lavished upon the dead. 
While thoughts and regrets were eyer arising in 
his bosom, of the wife whom he had neglected, 
while he was still owing 80 much -of his happi- 
ness, although perhaps unconsciously, unto her. 

Arthur Stanley died a praised, a lamented, but 
a disappointed man. And Jane was left alone 
with her ambition, and her husband's great name 
to comfort her, and to incite on to higher sum- 
mits of greatness. 

Charlestown, Mass. RM 
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Truru: Truth, whether in or out of fashion, 
is the measure of knowledge, and the business of 
the understanding ; whatsoever is beside this, 
however authorized by consent, or recommended 
by rarity, is ron. but ignorance or something 
Locke. 
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Song. 
Original. 


S$orTLy, love, softly sleep ; 
I will bid the roses keep 
Vigils o'er thy head ; 
Winds shall breathe with murmurs low, 
Softly shall the wild brooks flow 
Round thy grassy bed. 


Sweetly, love, sweetly rest, 
With the flowers upon thy breast, 8 
Drooping in repose ; ; 
In thy wavy, nut-brown hair, 
I will braid with tender care, 
Violet and rose.. 


Gently, Tove, gently dream— © 
Eet the music of the stream 
Pass into thy soul ; 
Let me glide around thy heart— 
Mine be there the: hallowed part 
Thy visions to control. 


Holy, love, holy be 
All thy thoughts and dreams of me ; 
Let them be of love. , 
I would seem unto thy sight 
Mantled in celestial light— 
An angel from above. 


Softly, love, softly sleep ; 
I will bid the roses keep 
Vigils o'er thy head ; 
Winds shall breathe with marmnars low, 
Softly shall the wild brooks flow 
Round thy grassy bed. 5. C. Þ. 


Ambition. 

Origtnatld. 
DrsayyoinTgD ambition! How much to be pitied 
is that individual who has affixed to himself this 
appellation! He thought he should be popular— 
that the world would call him great. He ex- 
pected to hear the loud huzzas of the multitude, 
and the high. commendations of all the papers 
that.came from the press; but alas! he is now a 
ruyned man. His vain and proud heart is disap- 
pointed. Instead of being deemed, as he 1mag- 
ined, the wondrous personage of a party, the 
leader of a 8ect, or the ruler of thousands, he lies 
prostrated upon. the brink of oblivion, biting his 
lips in madness, or gnashing his teeth in despair, 


and will goon roll off, and sink into the deep 
abyss from- whence no- victim can. return. © O 
misery ! misery! he cries, for his pangs are dou- 
bly bitter and torturing. He goes, and the world 
will 800n forget him—forget him, because human 
nature will let the follies of one 80 weak die with 
the form wherein they originated. - ; 

But man does not sin ih wishing and striving 
to be great; there is no evil done in merely crav- 


that the ambitious should fall? Because what 1s 
desired is wrongly sought for. The evil is in- 
the manner in which men exert themselves when 
worldly honors are craved. 'There is a difference 
between honors that unavoidably come to or fol- 
low a man, and those that are run after. 
people understand this difference, and they will 
not be 80 fatally deluded, nor will. any ask why 


Let 


it is just that wrong doers 'should have their pe- 
culiar anticipations all destroyed, and all their la- 
bors proved vain. 6-69 
When a man looks upon worldly fayors and 
blessings as secondary things, and deems it his 
chief duty to make his ways pleasing in the sight 
of God, we conceive the rewards of his actions 


| will be pure and peace-giving. But when one 


looks, thinks and acts otherwise, he surely falls 
from his pinnacle of pride, and disappointed ambi- 


and saddened visage. Let us therefore * seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” and 
we $8hall obtain true praise, popularity and great- 
ness, and' any other blessing which it is well for 
us to desire, Let us have ambition—the right 
kind of ambition—a strong desire to keep the 
commands of infinite Wisdom, and all other com- 
mendable desires will be satisfied. Let us do 
right, and rewards, such as we need, will follow 
us—we $hall not be obliged to run after them. 

The man who will be ruined, is he who 1s as- 
siduously searching for and striving to possess 
the honors of the world in a manner that beto- 
kens his fondness for them alone, and reveals the 
truth. that he cares not for anything higher and 
nobler. 


endeavor to preserve it with the pomp or glitter 


boasted ancestry to -the noblest in the age of 
chivalry, for it is empty and false. 

It sometimes happens that true greatness is 
baffled in its efforts to stem the storms of adyer- 


die. True greatness is in the 8oul, and every 
heart that prizes worth will Iove it. When the 
body ceases to exist, and the 8oul flies to its 
resting place, the wise and the good will re- 


for the benefit of the unborn, And eyen when a 
great mind falls in an unguarded moment, by 


tion is read by eyery eye that beholds his gloomy 


He will be ruined, do what he may, it . 
he keeps the Author of his being out of mind 
His greatness will not last long, although he _ 


and pageantry of opulence, and by tracing his _ 
Sity, and sinks under oppression. But it will not. 


member its noble deeds, and will recall them 


6.454 yielding to the influence of eyil, we 8ay in the 
mg 2uman praise. Why then do we deem it just | language of Baillie :. #* 
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© The noble nature of man's generous heart b- 
Doth bear him up against the. shame of ruin; 
With gentle censure using but his faults 
As modest means to introduce his praise ; 
| hon nv like a dewy twilight comes 
To close the oppressive splendor of his day : 
' And they who but admired him in his height, 


His alter'd state lament, and loye him fallen.” 


'Fhe lesson presented us by our subject de- 


serves to be remembered. . Let us be wise, and 


be guided ever by this truth : ©*'The hope of the 
righteous shall be gladness : but the expectation 


H. C. Le. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


To a Child. 


Original. 


Comes to my arms, thou blessed child ! 
How much I owe to thee ! 

How oft thy laughter, free and wild, 
Hath bade dark shadows flee, — 

The shadows of oppressive thought, 
Of anxious, deep felt care, 

Of darkness by affliction brought, 
The gathering of despair ! 


O blessed are those eyes 80 bright, 
Pure as the starry ray, 

That s8eem to throw out pearls of light ! 
Like fairies at their play, 

When, from the breast of blue-eyed flower, 
They cast the radiant dew, 

To gladden, in the morning hour, 

e favored, blessed few ! 


F'd rather sit, and study there 
The mystery of mind, 

Than stand on mount, in midnight air, 
Star after star to find— 

+ Revolving in the depths of space, 

As turned by mighty hand, 

For feelings pure I seem to chase, 
A. 8portive, laughing band. 


And they speak out, and tell from whence 
They came to visit me, 


WS And nought of dark experience 


Disturbs their tale of glee ; 

They eame from heaven, and made their home 
Within my dear child's heart, 

And only left that more might come, 
And of its joy have part. 


I've often thought this was the way 
Angels come hither nigh, 
Robed in the light of 8unny ray 
From childhood's flashing eye. 
And sure I know not but they fly 
From thence to teary car, 
\ That is within my tearful eye, 
FS} And down descend, far, far ! 


O would to God that they might find 

A purer home, for they 
To me perchance might be so kind 

As to much longer stay. 
O God of childhood! grace impart ! 

And I to have will try, 
A home for angels in my. heart, 

' A gateway through the eye ! B. 
Marblehead, Mass, , 
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Natural Theology. 


Origina?. 

THERE Bs a vast difference between that philogo- 
phy of man's which deities | the laws; of na- 
ture, and the philosophy of the Bible that makes 
them all obedient to a Sovereign Mind. We do 
not read in any part of that book of unyarying 
laws in nature, but the most stable causes and- 
natural effects are made to depend on God, and 
as he wills, causes are suspended and effects 
cease. 'This is the ground of miracles. And yet: 
we hear much eyery day of © the unvarying laws 
of nature,” and of miracles being against nature. 
There is less truth in the common speech con- 
cerning invariable laws than many of the speak- 
ers imagine. We would"direct attention to 8ome 
interesting illustrations of beneyolent designs in 
the economy in nature, and first, in reference to 
© unvarying laws. 

We all know that one of the general laws of 
nature is, that all bodies are expanded by heat, and 
contracted by cold. Now suppose this law was 
invariable, what would be the result ? Horrible 
indeed! Though all the properties of water 
were the same as now, yet had it not constituted 
an exception to this general law, balf the water 
on the globe would long ago have been convert- 
ed into ice, and the existence of organized beings 
would have been physically impossible. "This 
law, did it affect water on the 8ame prineiple it 
does other elements, would disarrange 8ome of 
the most beautiful harmonies in nature, and most 
seriously mar the manifestations of divine wisdom 
in the outer creation. 

Take also in view another example. It isa 
general law of nature that all chemical substances 
combine in certain proportions, and in no others. 
Now if air had been formed according to this 
law, everything else being the same as now, half 
the air in the atmosphere would, long ere this 
time, have been contaminated and rendered unfit 
for the 8upport of animal life. BID 

. Now let it be very carefully remarked here, 


that in order that water might not be frozen, and 
that air might not become irresptrable, laws must be \ 
infrieged, —and they are infringed, precisely too, AY 


where their infringement, -both in kind and de- 
gree, is indispensably necessary to organic exist- 
ence. | YER 
How will the sceptic meet this argument that 
sets forth the wisdom of beneficenee in the adap- 
tations in nature. What would be the result were 


\-jt indeed true, as the sceptic would have us be- 
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lieve, that the wk of nature are e miyariable ?' 
Man could not exist, for water and air as needed, 

, could not be supplied. Who cannot see the ev- 
idence of express adaptation and desigy in these 
infringements of two 8uch general laws of nature, 
infringed exactly in those instances in which 
their infringement is wanted, and no where else! 
Truly, as remarks « philosophical writer, is the 
sceptic thus perpetually reminded of the infringe- 
ment of his boasted * laws of nature,” by the very 
water he drinks, and by the very air be breathes. 


Consider also the views of the Creator's wis- | 


dom given us in Fenelon's beautiful alluszons to 
the visible firmament. *If the sun at the same 
distance it now is, were larger, it would light the 
whole world, but it would consume jt with heat. 
If it were smaller, the earth would be all ice, and 
could not be inhabited by men, What compass 
has been stretched from heaven to earth, and ta- 
ken 8veh measurements? The changes of the 
gun make the varjety of the seasons,* which we 
find 80 delightful, 


*FThe s8pring checks the cold winds, wakens the 
flowers, and gives the promise of fruits, 'Phe 
summer brings the riches of the harvest. The 
autumn displays the fruits that spring has prom- 
iged. Winter, which is the night of the year, 
treasures up all its riches, only in order that the 
following spring may bring them forth with new 
beauty. Thus nature, 80 variously adorned, pre- 
sents alternately her beautiful changes, that man 
may neyer cease to admire her. 


Let ys look up again at this immense concave 
above us; where sparkle the countless stars. If 
it be 8olid, who is the architect. Who is it that 

has fastened in it, at regular distances, 8uck grand 
| luminous bodies? Who makes this vaulted 
sky to turn round us regularly ? 


If on the contrary, the heavens are only im- || 


mense spaces, filled with fluid bodies, like the 
air that 8urrounds us, how is it that 80 many 80l- 
id bodies float in it, without interfering one with 
. another. After 80 many ages that men haye been 
making astronomical observations, they have dis- 
covered no derangement in the heavens; 
fluid body give 8uch a constant and regular or- 
der to the 8ubstances that float. on its bosom ? 
But what is the almost countless multitude of 
* Stars for? God has 8own them in the heavens 


as a magnificent prince xyould adorn bis garments 
- With precious stones.” * | 


There has lately been given ys 8 remarkable 


= 
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illustration- of degign in the. economy: in nature, 
which we here present to the reader ;— _ 
«When the bucket is-full a small drop may run 


it over, Thus it is with the Mississippi. The 


banks are brim full, and an inundation from a" + F 


small stream even, might complete the overflow. 
A suggestion has, however, been made to us, 


which in the present critical state of the waters, 


is rather encouraging. It is this : that after a rise 
in the MississIppi has attained a certain height, 
the flood remains stationary, and a vast accumu- 


lation of waters is necessary before a further ele- - 


vation is gained, The cause of the phenomenon 
is this, that at a particular stage of the rise, the 
waters escaping through the bayous and chutes 
Spread into the 8wamp, and they must be filled 
up ere the main 8tream itself can increase in 
height. The extent of the Mississippi swamps 
is well known. In many places they are one and 
two hundred miles across. 'The quantity of wa- 
ter required to fill this immense reseryoir, _ 
well be imagined to be immense. 


<Tt is no wonder that the waters. cease for a 
while to rise after they begin to empty into this 
vast basin, capacious enough, one would think, 
to hold a 5mall ocean, The greatest wonder is, 
where the water can be found to fill such swamps, 
stretching a thousand miles in length, and at 


When we recollect, however, that the MississIp- 
pi is the only drain of half @ continent, the ex- 
traordinary fact in a measure ceases. These 
boundless 8wamps have been wisely provided by 
nature to hold the 8uperabundance of waters. 


the Mississippi. 
Scarcely a year would elapse before an overflow, 


8yfficient to carry off annual inundations, If there 
be any justice' then, in this view of things, and it 
is conformable to experience, the probability of 
an overflow is not 80 alarming as might have been 


point when the waters escape into the 8wamps, 
and then the rise must remain stationary for 's 


{| while, until another inundation descends from 


80me tributary, sufficient to fill the great. basin of 
the Mississippi and to cause a general overflow.” 

We might add many more, and shall at some 
future time, but are not these sufficient to show 


points more than two hundred miles in breadth. 


There they accumulate, till a vast inland seg is | 
formed between the highlands on either side of. 
Was this natural basin filled up® 


The channel of the Mississippi is not of capacity 


at first 8ight 8upposed. 'The river rose at first 
with fearful rapidity ; but it has now reached a 


us that we can study God in nature ? (1-401 
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 Cheerful' Thonghts fc for the Poor. 


A _CHEERFUL consideration, for the poor is in the 
fact that they can enjoy many blessings produced 


# by the wealth of the rich, without experiencing 


the trouble and anxiety attendant upon their pres- 
ervation and management. 
which embellish the crowded and opulent cities, 
and which haye been produced by the munifi- 
cence of wealthy individuals or ass0ciations, are 
open to the admiration of the poor as well as to 
the rich. The specimens of architectural beau- 
ty which adorn most of our populous cities, pos- 
8e88.as much beauty. and grandeur to the eye of 
the poor man who gazes upon them, as they do 
to him whose money procured their construction. 
A man need not be the proprietor of a thing in 
order to enjoy it. He need not own it in fee 
sImple. It is not necessary that it should be 
deeded to him, formally and legally. Would the 
works of the celebrated ancient painters produce 
in our minds more thrilling sensations of aston- 
ishment and delight, if we had paid the money 
and obtained a bill of sale of them? No, surely 
no! He j 1s the only true possessor of anything 
who enjoys it, whether he be the owner of it ac- 
cording to law or not. Why should I care much 
who owns the green meadozy or the waving wood, 

the 8miling orchard or the fruitful hills, 80 long 
. as I have leave to.gaze upon their beauty and ob- 
serye them in all their varieties of change, as the 


Seasons Pass oyer them. Why $hould I care in| 


whose possess1on are the legal instruments which 
hold the dwellings of the peaceful village on 
which. I look by moonlight? Were they all 
ours by law, the moon would not smile more 
__ 8weetly upon them, nor the prospect be one of 
© more richness and delight. 


God's | works at least, are open alike to all. 
For the poor man as well as for the rich, all na- 
ture smiles in beauty, or robes herself in gran- 
deur.. For the poor man the natural world has 
its poetry ; for him the day breaks in the east, 
and far over either spreads its widening glow. 
For him the sun-set beams linger on the western 
clouds, forming a splendid canopy of gold and 
crimson light.. . For him the stars of evening take 


their places-one by one, in the deep blue arch of 
heaven, like faithful sentinels to watch him while 
he 8leeps. For him the 8ilver 8treams hie through 
the emerald foliage, and pour their rich and sooth- 
ing music on his enraptured soul. For him the 


- ' The works of art | 


Cheerful Thoughts for 0 the Poor. 
p- cattle bleat upon. the gunny hill, and the "birds. 
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warble in the -8hady grove, For him day unto / 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night 8how- 
1 eth knowledge. | 
Let the poor man not repine then at. his lot, or 
enyy the condition of his opulent neighbor. _ The 
poor man may . have 8ources of happiness which 
are inexhaustible, which are entirely independent 
of worldly possessions. 'The universe of God 
18 8pread out to his inspection ; the book of na- 
ture is open before him, and it does not require. 
dollars, it does not require houses and lands, it 
does not require farms and stocks,. it does not . 
require a gilded equipage and liveried seryants to -: 


enable him to read his Maker's love and his 


Maker's will. No, thanks be to heaven! Man 
cannot cover what God would reveal. 'The poor 
man may be $hut out from the colleges and the 
high places of learning ; the doors of literary in- 
stitutions may be barricaded with dollars, and” 
bolted with bars of gold, but what of that ? God's 
works are out of doors ; the s8ources of real knowl- 
edge and genuine happiness are in the heavens 
above, and in the earth and ocean beneath. The 
poor man, whose 80ul is free to dwell upon the 
works of God, is rich indeed. He has those 


riches which do not take to themselyes wings 


and flee away, but which are an ever during. 
treasure in his own immortal soul. 

One reflection more and I close. Death, that 
inexorable leyeller, destroys all distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poor. It is in vain that 
the proud rich man strives to perpetuate his fan- 
cied s8uperiority, after he shall have begun his 
slumber in the tomb. 'True, he may cause to be 
raised a 8plendid monument over his senseless 
ashes, which will far outvie the plain grey stone. 
that wk the pot where lays the humble poor. 
Vain, vain mortal! the poor man is yet thine 
equal. The $un $hines as brightly on the one. 
grave as on the other, the small rain patters as 
gently, the tall grass looks as green, and waves 
as gracefully above the poor man's head, as it 
does above the head of the rich. The moon - 
looks down as 8weetly on one as on the other, 

d the stars of midnight mark no difference in 
their cold and silent watches. The violet and - 
the daisy bloom on both alike, and the storms of 
winter wrap them both within its fleecy mantle. 
The birds of summer as they carol oyer the spot, 
know not which graye contains the rich, nor 
which the poor. The feet of strangers tread 
carelessly above them both, and the friends of 
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_ each” dio -Qivin with their tears. Oh! the 
grave yard teaches us forcible less0ns of equality. 
There is no contention there—no clashing of op- 
posing interests, no struggles for the mastery— 
no obsequiousness of the poor to the pomp and 
cireumstances ' of the proudly rich. _ No feeling 
of envy in the one, or authority and contempt in 
the other. _ All are equal now, and the dust which 
composed a king is no better than the dust which 
composed the beggar. Of the one as of the oth- 
.er the mandate 'was spokeh, © Then hall the dust 

return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall 
"return unto God who gave it. ) D. B. H. 

” . Hanson, Mass. 
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The Mother's Lament. 


BY MRS. SARAH BROUGHTON. 


Original. 


My beautiful, thou*rt sleeping calmly now, 
And thy sad mother lists, but lists in vain, 

To catch thy soft breath, or the murmuring flow 
Of thy loved voice, 80 like an angels strain. 
When the lone, silent night has spread her pall, 
And brilliant watch-fires gleam along the sky ; 
Fond fancy waits to hear thy dovye-like call, 
And dreaming, greets thee with the glad reply. 


I hear the night-wind singing in the leaves, 
| And waking melody along the plain; 
= But my ad 8pirit no relief receives, 
b- I hear no mugic in the hallowed strain. 
"= Unheeded now, the silvery moonbeams fall, 
' | In diamond radiance on the rippling wave ; 
Oer earth's fair scenery rests a funeral pall, 
For thou, my child, art garner'd in the grave. 


Thouv'rt curtain'd in thy dark- and dreamless sleep, 
And I no more can hear thy merry voice, 

Like spring-bird's 8ong, or fountain's gushing leap, 
_ Or 8pirit-lyres, that on the winds rejoice. 

Unmoved and sad, I hear each well loved tone, 
That once could thrill my being's inmost cords ; 
In each low strain, I hear thy dying moan, 

In every pause, thy last remember'd words. 


How oft thy fond caresses s0othed my woe, 
When the dark sorrow-clouds had closed around, 
And thy sweet prattle in its lisping flow, 

Oft cheer'd the gloom when pallid misery frown'd. 
O could I clasp thy cherub form once more 

Unto this weary, weary breaking heart, 

Not India's mines, or far Golconda's store, 

Such INE. of bliss, 8uch joy could e*er impart. 


No more, ales! when morn with radiant smiles «+ 
Looks from her golden lattice o'er the plain, 
Shall thy young spirit wreathe its playful wiles, 
2 ji yg fond approving 8mile to gain. 

lance is veiPd—th* unbeati brow 
Lis le d low beneath the grassy 
The 80ul, forever screen'd from sin and woe, 
Rests sweetly on the bosom of her God. 


But I shall meet thee on the.starry shore, 
Where flash the untroubled fountains in the light 
Of love's unclouded g -' where no more, 
Misfortune's frown can shed its fearful DR 
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|| A spirit of candor—of honest examination and 


hen Abrag nor ads this 8u 
To meet its lov'd or gh FP © 
Where burn the bn. of eternal day. 


In amaranthine bowers beyond the tomb IT E 
Where ne'er is heard the AY farewell ; «v7 t 
Where sun-eyed seraphim with golden plume, p 
Fan their 8oft lyres, the anthem note to 8well ; 
There shall I meet thee, lov'd and sinless one, | a 
In those high courts of everlasting rest ; | f 
Bask in the radiance of th* Eternal Throne, | F oe" 
And join the lofty chorus of the blest. 7% I 

| | 


The Heart and the Understanding. 


Original. 

One would suppose that when the truth of a doc- 
trine was once proved by argument, all men 
would yield their assent to it. But we sometimes 
find that when we have ourselves become persua- 
ded of the truth of a theory, the arguments by 
which we arrived at our conclusions 80 far 8p 
our memory that we cannot immediately recur to 
them, and doubt again takes possession of the 
mind. ; 

It is not strange, therefore, that persons who 
have 8trong prejudices to conthat] whose early ' 
impressions 8till remain strong within them; and 
whose interests are closely wedded to the theory 
which they have espoused, . should sometimes 
appear extremely dull, and very inaccesslble to I 
the most convincing arguments which can be ad- | 
duced in opposition to their cherisched opinions. 
It is for this reason that a right education is of 80 
much moment. 'The'mind $should be trained in. | 
Such a manner as to be accessible to the truth. 
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impartial justice should be cherished and kept - 
alive, for argument is not of itself, omnipotent. 
The $tate of the heart is always to be taken | 
Serious consideration; and the right education of © | 
the heart has much to do with coming at rip wu 
conclusions, where the judgment only appears to 
be concerned. How can- it- be expected that a. 
child who has been taught revenge—who has 
never been instructed to forgive its enemies— 
and who has always heard sinners denounced as FY 
unworthy the least of God's blessings—8hould/be*-: wy 
prepared, when arrived- at years of discretion, to 
receive, in its purity and simplicity, the doctrine 
of God's impartial grace ? es 


"+. 


|| to words of bitterness, to selfish calculations, and 


Persons who have been accustomed to eons! 


to vindictive feelings from -their youth up,” can 
hardly be supposed to appreciate the excellence 


of the Ren plan, and will be Y "Oey to 


fie 


* 


-- practice, they will not easily be convinced that 


 ; ard of injuries has formed no part of their 


the Creator will neglect to make use of his pow- 
er to inflict all the misery upon the wicked which 
they are capable of 8uffering. It should, there- 
fore, occasion no $urprise when s8uch persons re- 
main unbelievers, though demonstrations from 
holy writ assail their false gods on either side. 

Their own evil desires and virulent passions 
cut them off fromthe enjoyment of the kingdom 
of heayen. *'They prefer darkness rather than 
” light, because their deeds are evil.” 

These persons are continually reiterating the 
words of Young —A God all mercy, is a God un- 
just!?” And they are s8urprised when you tell 
them that God may be just toward sinners, and 
yet that the doctrine of endless torment may be 
false. 'They have 8uch singular ideas of justice 
that they imagine the torments of endless wretch- 
ness, are but a fair reward for a few years of sin 
on earth! Nay—that there is nothing in all this 
at variance with long-suffering, mercy and good- 
ness. It appears impossible to convince them 
that eternal torments would proclaim a God with- 
out any mercy at all—since the .sinner has no 
peace in this world, and receives the recompense 
of unrighteousness before he goes hence. 

We may, therefore, understand how it is that 
*a man conyinced against his will* remains of the 
Same opimon. Although silenced, he is not vyan- 
quished. _ He clings to the opinions in fayor of 
which he 1s prejudiced, and regards his feelings 
as,of more weight than the most cogent” argu- 
zents, Now if his feelings were right—if* his 


A | "a Ke 3 
* ai8po above all, if 


ogtion was christian-like, ,and, 
= he were candid, sincere, and dispass1onate, there 
* would be little difficulty in dissuading him from 
- any-error of doctrine which he might have im- 
bibed. © a 

Such was the case, in the days of Jesus, and 
the: Apostles. Multitudes believed, because, al- 
though they had never until then heard the truth, 
they were in a fit condition to receive it. But 
"we find” that the Pharisees did not beleve— 


people who did-believe—but because their hearts 
' were hard and selfish; they were deeply inter- 
. egted in deceiving the people; and, above all, 
- they held their own authority and importance by 
making others think that they were the special 


ideas of the Supreme: Being. at - rice | | 
ith his character as depicted in the gospel. As || _ 


not because' they had less knowledge than other 


Dreams of Beanty. 


Original. 


; » are around me—dreams of music© and 


water, of lilies and fountains and sweet wood- 
violets—of all beautiful and mysterious things. 
And spirits are around me tog—they who have 
laid aside the cumbering vestments that wearied 
and weighed them down—the sanctified and free 
are around me, with their silent whispers and 


like the 8oft glances of love, and touches—surely' 
they must be spirit-touches, that draw forth ues 
depths of dreamy tenderness to the eye, and Such? 

tinges of beauty and feeling to the cheek. 
Come and dream with me here, and thy soul 
Shall be sanctified and elevated, for the voice of 
God is breathing around, in the air, and in the 
waters—from glades and dingles, and waving 
woods—+from all vocal and all silent nature.. Is not 
the sky very blue, and very, very deep? Is not 
the air 8oft and full of fragrance? Look through 
the beautiful heczvens, where nothing impedes the 
eye In its all-questioning gaze—Oh where is God 
—Wwhere are the throngs of his ministering an- 
gels? 'The sun is there—at night the stars ; but 
where, Oh, where is God? The eye. can 8ee be- 


after world ; but it finds not yet the Infinite ;— 
it gazes not into the glory of his presence; it 
wearies, and falters, and grows dim, but God has 
not been seen. 

And answers thus the heart ? No, for the heart 
hath seen God. It has looked into the glory of 
his eyes—it has wept at the beauty of his smile 
—it has chastened itself in his look of tender re- 
proach—gentle friend ask not the place of* heay- 
en. Turn to thine own pure heart, and thou 8halt 
find it there; and there, too, shalt thou find God, 
and 8weet-smilipg angels ; there shalt- thou hear 
the hymns of seraphim and the converse of holy 
Spirits. 


white lily drooping ? Is it not the home of some 
intelligence—some $pirit of joy lurking amid the 
s8weets of earth? So have I dreamed, and 80 


gles not? 


tain-depths of the soul throw up, they only are 
the pure and life-giving waters. And hast thou 
not felt too, the presence'of spirits in. the bells of 
flowers? _ It is not a faith drawn from the exqui- 


favorites | of heaven; and” that the publicans and 
sinners were an inferior race of beings. 


3% * 


site creations of *Fancy's,Ch oh —a domestica- 


yond, and yet beyond, star after star, and world 


Far over the blue waves canst thou not see a pure 


felt ; and what matters faith where feeling min- | 


Feeling is the only real faith—what the foun- 


thrilling touches, whispers' that go into the heart 4 Teas, 
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tion © | 

_ "long Vefore I kiiew 'these, 'when first 'T loy' 

"flower, when first I opened my eyes to the intel- 

| "hgence of nature. 
Where learned the ancient heathen the” doc- 

trine of all-peryading divinities, if not from their 


own hearts? and can the heart of man fancy || 
aught beautiful, which God does not know ? and 
does not the Spirit of God diffuse itself through- 
out the universe, and through all grades and di- 
'versities of his creation ? Is not his Spirit, then 
in the forms and fragrance of flowers? Feel then 
when thou shalt next hold one to thy lips, feel that 
thou art kissing the Divine Spirit ; and this faith 
Shall sanctify thy heart and make thee pure—this 
surely will be no dream. S. C. E. 


IN 


A Beautiful Application. 


Original. 


IT has occurred to me s8everaltimes to make a rec- 
ord of, to my mind, a beautiful application of the 
Savior's words— © First the blade then the ear, 
and then the full corn in the ear,' which I heard 
in & 80cial meeting one evening, from a lay broth- 
er, and I do it now with pleasure. The brother 
gpoke of regeneration as being a progressive 
work, and remarked that when the man was 80 
influenced as to cause him to break from the 
bonds of sensualism, it. was like the plant just 
gpringing from the earth ; that when the divine 
influences began to operate within, and unfold his 
powers to be fruitful in holiness, then * the ear” 
appeared ; and at last, when the whole being be- 
came pervaded with the energy and life of reli- 
gion, all the faculties, passions and feelings, 
brought under its sway, then * the full corn in the 
ear,” was to be seen—the whole man was fruitful 
unto God, and he was ripening for glory, and 
'when 'cut down by death, was found * like a 
$hock of corn, ripe for the harvest.” 
Let us apply this. Let us remember that God 
hath made- us to be. progressive creatures, and 
.- that no part of the vegetable world is surrounded 
with more-influences to produce growth and fruit- 
fulness, than is man in- reference to his spiritual 
- nature. x 
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.... Vinrus.—Virtue is no enemy to pleasyre, 
Sandeur, or glory; her proper office is to. regu- || 
| our desires, that' we may enjoy every bles- || 


sing with moderation, and lose them without || 
OE: 


|| truth, and many are brought to receive the true 
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Every 8ermon preached against Universalism, % 
of value—it produces good, inasmuch as it crbates 
interest and inquiry in reference to religious 
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light, whose first inclination to examine, was cre- 
ated by the weak arguments against it; even as 
the indefensible positions taken. by elf wise phi- _. 
losophers against the Newtbnian theory of light, | 
shew forth the strength of the opposite, and caus- 
ed many the more 8peedily to settle the question 
in their own minds. Of the progress of our 
faith among the people, we can have no better ey- 
idence, than the continued opposition | manifegted 
by the pulpit in almost every part of our Jand. 

Once the mighty ones of the desk would ave 
deemed it idle work to oppose the doctrine, and 
stood upon their dignity in reserye, as the proud 
Goliath did, when humble David came forth. 

David was email, Goliath therefore despised him ; ; 
our denomination was once small, therefore was 
it despised ; but in its weakness it was Stronger 
than its enemies—strong in the vitality of its 
principles, in the immortality of its foundation, in 
the strength of the Almighty's defences of bis own 
truth, and in its power to conquer all the allied 
forces of the enemy. No one who rightly under- 
Stands and feels the divine truths of our faith; 
can in the least doubt its rapid and extended 
| gpread with the march of mind. 'The secular 
press: has opened its magazines also against us. 

The newspapers of the day tell us of the. dad- 
 gerous and pernicious CONSEqQuEnces of our. doc- TT 
trine, and the most ungodly of all, rises up before 
our eyes with terrible indignation marked on its 
face against the impious doctrine! And one, Fu 
is wide 8pread throughout the land, con | 
full report of 'Mr. Whittaker's Renunciation Ser- 


mon.” All this will work right. It will but kin- 
dle inquiry, where it produces any lasting effect ; 
for intelligent minds, in our country especially, 
will not rest satisfied with views of doctrine, 
whether of science, philosophy, or religion, Kiyen 
in an opposition discourse. 'They will inquire _ 
out, others—they will obtain our own, works, and 
they will read with attention. \ Then, they. 
discoyer how we have been belied,; a. 8ympat. 
as for the oppressed, will be awakened; this will 
prepare the mind the more readily, to receive.the - 
evidences of our doctrine without prejudies.;7 and 


"home. 
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ly. ; of faith will rise, and in due 
» HA pome to a full and fruitful growth. 
Te $ hat believeth, shall not make haste.” 


_ theology of past ages—the ages of persecution, 

 oppression, spiritual aristocracy, and mental dark- 
ness—can be easily satisfied. He is only requir- 
ed with a solemn tone and look to subscribe to 
the creed, and he is a full grown disciple. 'Yes- 


| terday if he sinned, it was a proof of the depray- 
8 ity of his nature, of his inborn corruption; but 


| - tomorrow, a sin will only prove that satan is op- 
” posed to him—that he has been. tempted! And 
to strengthen and fortify his attachment to the 
.creed,-he is 8urrounded with tracts, pamphlets, 


+. - and books, without cost, and flattered and attended 


upon with artful courtesy. Not 80 with him 
- who becomes a true Universalist, Oftentime, 
2 and generally, he has to contend with the preju- 


OY dices, of early education or impressions, the force 
IV of much reading that furnished only persuasives 


or exhortations to receive the popular faith, and 
must resist also all the influence of the utmost 
exerted power of relatives and friends, and the de- 
8ire to be approved and commended by them. 
He must stand aloof from the worshippers of hu- 
man learning, from all who bow down to the 
name of a Doctor of Divinity, as to a god, and 
who rest their belief of doctrine on the belief of 
others—even as the honest Scotsman did, who 
* When asked what he believed, answered—' be- 
lieve as the church believes.” ©* And what does 
"the Church believe? *The Church believes as 
'T believe.” < Well, what do you both believe 7 
: 'We both believe the -same thing'—and there 
Zends the story. Many and many connected with 
"the" Popular churches and wearing their name, 
> would shrink from admitting, under oath, their 
” belief in the several articles of the creeds to 
"which they have subscribed. Many and many 
* 8ign the creed after hearing it read only once, 
'. "and that when they were agitated and oppressed 
"by the peculiar circumstances of a public admis- 
Sion into a church. Numerous cases might be 
: collected, where a refusal has been made to the 
very Teasonable request to be permitted to ex- 
"amine the creed, in the quietness and leigure of 
| And.one instance, at least, has come to 
» "wy knowledge, where the creed has been entire- 
I#-8et aside, and the 8ubjects of the revival” only 
+ required to place their name in the church book. 
_ \The equivocal manner in which many ereeds are 
ded, shows that there was an unwi 
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their framers ; and hence with bold front and-des- 
perate courage, we find two opposite parties in 
one of the sects, with one creed, in our land, and 
Presbyterianism- of the old school is far unlike 
Presbyterianism of the new s8chool.. But with us 
there is no creed, to which the Bible is made to 
bend, or which must be made the interpreting 
dictionary of the scriptures. The genius of our 
faith requires the forsaking of all teachers for 
Jesus Christ, the humbling of the mind to the 


one book, and permits no man made gospel to tell_ & a 
Free, | h ; L 1 : ” 
thought and unfettered enquiry ! is one of our. ** 


us how we-$shall understand God's gospel. 


mottos. Fear of infinite evil does not oppress 
and bias the mind for standing in full sight of the 
divine invitation—* Come now, let us reason to- 
gether,” we are bold to assert the absolute free- + 
dom of the mind to think, investigate>and calmly 
decide. 

Every attack upon our faith is opened with a 
recitation of the danger of infinite evil, to which 
the, believer in Universalism, though honest and 
Sincere, is exposed, according to antagomst 
doctrines. Thus fear or timidity is excited, and -/ 
trembling minds are fitted to give a mightiness to 
very feeble efforts. This course has been inva- 
riably, 80 far as I have seen, that of those who 
claim to have renounced the belief of Universal- 
ism, and who for a time, were preachers amongst 
us. Had they been of us, they would have till 
been with us, and the manner in which they en- 
deavor to reach their former brethren shows that . 
they had but little of the truth,” and a slight esti- 
mation of how strong the - 8implest minds are 
made by the power of truth clearly understood. 


gument on the ground of the comparative safety 
of the two 8ystems or doctrines, aside from the 
great question— What is truth? "Truth is Safety, 
for God is truth. And we have no need, i our 
own wisdom or strength, to attempt to build: a 
tower of Babel. Safety is of the Lord. 'The name 


of the Lord (God is love!) is a strong tower. 

The false positions taken by 'those who live 
gone out from us, is proof positive | that they 
have never known the true principles of our faith, 
or that they now deem deception needed to 
Strengthen their attack; Let this remark be con- 
Sidered as it may—there it is, and I de Mm it per- 
ſectly just; and would now-give a brief notice 
the widely circulated _sermon of Mr. Whit 


as reported in the * DONANIGST" 


Such have descended-80 low: as to place their ar- 


His irad-a reason for what he calls eentanicing 
Universalism is, that it undervalues the redemption, 
because we do not- believe  Christ 'to-be an infi- 
nite*being, In this connection he asserts that w_ 
do- not believe Christ to be © more than man,” 
which, if he knows any thing of Universalism, 
he knows to be not true. We asciibe to -him 
names and offices never claimed and that never can 
be claimed, by man, and which imply relations 
which never can be held by man. - To himis giv- 
en a name which is above every name. 'To him the 
8pirit was given without measure, and he holds a 
pre-eminent rank in the work of redemption. He 
is made by the Father «© Lord of all, and through 
the same will he * tasted death for every man,” and 
to. the glory: of the same mind every tongue $hall 
finally confess him Lord. Of no mere man can this 
be 8aid; of no mere man do we say it. He 1s as 
he was, greatly distinguished from all men, and by 
important communications of power, wisdom, and 
other divine attributes, raised to a sublime and 
immeasurable height above every other human 
being.” We believe, as all other christians, that 
the: appointment of Jesus as the Christ and the 
origin of his religion, were from God, and there- 
fore divine; and why is not the foundation of our 
confidence in -him the same, whatever may be 
the theory we adopt in respect to his physical 
nature? 'Dhat Universalism diminishes the value 
of the redemption, is certainly a strange declara- 


tion, for does not that doctrine that asserts the 


universality of the redemption, make it of great- 
er yalue than any doctrine that limits it to less ? 
The deliverance effected for a whole nation, is 
certainly worth more than the salvation of a part ; 
and truly can we assert that- our faith enhances 
above all others the worth of the redemption. 
Our faith enhances the value of the redemption 
| above all others, beeause a redemption is valua- 
ble according to the worth of what is rendered, 
and our faith teaches us to look upon every 80ul 
as of inestimable yalue—too valuable ever to be 
finally lost. - He sets the greatest value'on an ob- 

Jeet who neyer gives up. the effort to redeem it 
till it is redeemed. - A single soul is worth too 
much to. be lost ; and while all heayen's harps are 
ready... to. rejoice over one. repentant sinner, be- 

-.cause of the. worth of the found: s0ul, will not-the 


fullness of joy be given them by the redemption | 
of all? Hath Christ . paid a ransom. for any in| 


youu! Is infinite loye to. be eternally defeated? 
tbe thought, spixit. of truth.! And why 


—_ 


nm hr hin; 66a an take is ques | 
tion not yet answered. - We are” contented with * 


| 


if God pleases, a finite being cannot make air at- || 


that view of the atotiement that is gained with- .. 
out believing that the Almighty eyer died, that 
he © who only hath immortality' was ever made: 
mortal. 


In the second position we are told that sin. is 
infinite, because * it- is measured not by the of- 
fender, but by the majesty of that being against 
whom it is committed.* If sin is infinite, how 
can grace abound, as the scripture saith, beyond ? 
How can the reign of grace be more than infinite? 
Between two infinites, who can hope for a victo- 
ry to either. To declare sin an- infinite eyil, 18 
to annihilate the plan of redemption ; for an infi- 
nite cannot be overcome. But is it true that sin 
is measured by the majesty of the Being against 
whom it is committed ? It is not. It is measured 
by the intention, the heart of the offender. If a 
child were accidentally, by the blow of an axe 
or the discharge of a pistol, to kill a father, though 
the kindest and best, he would not be regarded as 
80 Sinful as he would be were he to kill a stran- 
ger, though a wretch, deliberately and with 
vengeful design. 'The character of the heart de- 
cides the eriminidity of all acts that are outward- 
ly evil. The heinousness, or vileness of a sin, 
depends on the intention of the offender and the 
character of the person offended. 'The Iovyelier 
and more amiable the parent, the more odious Is 
the sin of the disobedient child ; and inasmuch as 
Universalism gives the most amiable view of the 
divine character, it does in verity make sin the 
most odious. 


In- the third position we are told that Univer-' 
By: 
* means of grace,” I 8uppose we are to understand { 
| the aids to spiritual culture furnished by the 


saliem undervalues the means of grace. 


christian religion. And boldly does our author 
assert concerning Universalists— If they feel, in 
any event, secure in a future life, the NOCHESATY 
eats 0 must be to indifference to the means of 
grace.” What an assertion! that a s8trong hope 
creates indifference to spiritual good! In answer 
to this we take the language of one of the cham- 
pions of partialism, Dr. Chalmers, who hath 88d, 

©'The brighter your hopes of LL. hereafter, the 
holier will you be in all your actions and affections 
here. The character even now will receive a tinge 


from the prospect t! that is before you, and the habit- - 


ual anticipation of heaven will bring down both of 


its character and sacredness upon your heart. , " Our | 


* 
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E eals to loye rather hes to ſear. Hoon? 
| ents grow out of loye. 

Our author implies in. connection with the: as- 
10n that Universaligm undervalues the means 
of grace,” that Universalists are * generally op- 
posed to the spirit,of prayer! What a charge! 
and how wise should he be who presumes to pass 
judgment on the hearts—the inward feelings and 
affections of men! He does not speak of partic- 
ular JOTNG or times of prayer, but of * the spirit 
of prayer.” God knoweth his sin; for where, O 
where, is there a religion that invites and con- 
strains men to hold earnest, solemn, and affec- 
tionate communion with the parent mind, if Uni- 
versaliem does not? Where lies more of the 
kindling power to excite true prayer—to beget in 
the soul the spiritual exercise, than in the great 
central truth of the paternity ol the Deity? And 
what doctrine asserts, maintains and applies this 
truth, like that of Universalism? If our author 
had known and felt more of the prayer exciting 
influence of our faith, and obeyed it, he doubtless 
would haye been led to understand the deep things 
of God, and kept from the follies -of man's 8pecu- 
lations. 


He continues his charge with,—* They (Uni- 
versalists) do not believe in a change of heart. 


_ 'They cannot g8ee the nccessity of such a change, 


as the practical teaching of their creed is that 
men are sent here to enjoy the world and its pleas- 
ures, By. this he means, if any meaning can be 
drawn from it, that to follow sin is the best way 
* to enjoy the world and its pleasures.. Has he 
forgotten our Master's declaration, © Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God ? Has 
"he forgotten also that godliness hath the promise 
"of the life that now is? Has he forgotten that 
zinfulness is represented as sickness, poverty, 
blindness, lameness, deafness, and death—all im- 
plying that holiness is the element of the spul, 
and of a consequence, its truest happiness. To 
be aslave of 8in is to be in bondage indeed; the 
noblest affections are thereby buried under the 


mass of earthliness, and are kept away from their 


true loves. ' A change'of heart is more _maintain- 
ed by us than others, as those with whom our 
author is now, are satisfied with one mysterious 
change of heart to a person, whereas as we, in 
the name of our faith, require a change of heart 
as often as & man s8ins; for as frequently as he 
turns into evil paths, he must turn out, ere he 
can pursue the ways of pleasantness and peace. 
We have * an evil heart of unbelief' whenever 


- 
o 


we doubt- the expediency and happiness of pubs 
ing and 8trictly obeying the right. We must put 


; a heart away—we must change it, ere-we 


can enjoy life as is our privilege. to enjoy it. Uni- 
versalism teaches no man that without holiness 
he can 8ee God, or in other words, that he:can 
recognize and enjoy the manifestations of ' the 
Deity, either in this world or the” next, without 
purity of heart. Only by holiness/ can holiness 
be enjoyed ; and we humbly believe that all will 
be holy, as we are assured that none can confess, 
in a 8cripture sense, that Jegus is the Christ but 
by the Holy Spirit, and that all shall confess him 
thus to the glory-of Goll the Father. 

Our author next tells us the old story that we 
ascribe salvation to the agency of death. 'To this 


ty, and is properly an agent to do his holy will. 
It has no power of itself. If it does introduce us 
to happiness, we can no more ascribe the glory 
to death, than we can feel to thank the door by 
which we enter our parent's house, instead of 
feeling gratitude to our parents for their provision 
for our comfort. 
ing of home, and causing the contrast of the pres- 
ent with the past to be felt, has changed the 
death breathing pirate into the active friend of 
man. We know not what dove voices there 
may be to greet the soul's ear in the morning of 
that soul's resurrection. 'There is enough of ev- 
idence to teach us that God has his own way, 
and sufficient means to. change when he will the 
hearts of his creatures. He can give a revelation 
of himself to man 80 as to turn, as m a moment, 
the whole current of his being, sweeten every 
bitter stream in the 8oul, and make holy every 
thought. Would any limit God? Is any thing 


ascribe no ageny in the redemption. It is an en- 
emy. It is to be conquered, and God is tobe the 
victor. To the exercise of the Father's love— 
the bringing of light into the soul, the right di- 
recting of the affections, and the freedom of the 
Spirit from the clouding veils of this life, we as- 
cribe the glory of the mystie change! Con- 
sciousness goes into the holiest of holies, and 


effects of the communion we believe will be glo- 
rious. Angels know it; we ball know it, bu- 
manity $hall know it; and God be all in all. 

Our author next speaks of the revarroction; and 


| quotes what contains death to his doctrine, as It 


hg 


I reply, that death is an ordination of the Dei- _ 


The cooing of a dove, remind- - 


too hard for him, or any thing beneath his glory # 
that will issue in man's holiness? To death we —_* 


God meets it there. How we know not. The 


x 
w þ 


'should we not express a fiendish hope ? 
we have in exercise a christian spirit? And| 
what is this life's misery compared with what it 


% 
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does life to ours. I allude to the declaration that 
Paul made, that he had hope toward God that 
there will be a resurrection of the just and the 


unjust. A * hope toward God must be a hope | 


dependent on him for satisfaction, and a christian 
hope cannot embrace any evil 'for its object; 
thereſore in hoping for the resurreetion of the 


unjust, Paul must have believed in the good 1s- | 


gues of the resurrection to them. Else he would 
have hoped for a resurrection of the just, and 
feared a resurrection of the unjust. If we 8aw 
our bitterest enemy on the sick bed, and. knew 
that his recovery to strengtk would expose him 
to misery and only misery, we could not say that 
we hoped he would recover. And if we should, 
Should 


1s 8aid Paul hoped for the unjust ? 

Our author quotes John v. 28, 29, and applies 
the passage to the ſuture state, in utter disregard 
of the harmony of it with the context, assuring 
us that there is a transposition from time to eter- 
nity, in the 26th verse, whereas that verse, and 
the 8ncceeding one, can only be considered as af- 
fording reasons for belief in what was previously 
asserted. Phe great 'Teacher was at that time de- 
8pised, his words were not believed, and doubt- 


_ Tess the people marvelled at the anthoritative dec- 


larations which he made.* Our author quotes 


t Br. A. B. Grozh, commenting on John v. 28, 29, holds 
the following judicious language : 


* Why do we believe that our text treats only of a great 
moral resurrection in this state of existence? l1st. Because 
a precisely &nilar resurrection, named in Daniel xii. 1, 2, 
is declared by Jesus himself, to have its fulfillment in the 
destruetion of Jerusalem and its accompanying events. See 
Matt. xxiv. pnnarty: eres 15, 21 and 34, 2. Because 
the very. contexts of both passages (in Daniel and John) 


- Show+that such a moral resurrection in this Kfe was there 


oken of. See Dan.- xi. and xji. 1; and John v. 21-27. 

d. Because a precisely similar resurrection in Ezk. xxxvii. 
11-14 is deelared to be fulfilled in a period of Jewish his- 
tory very 8imilar to the deliverance of a part and a condem- 
nation (or damnation) of the other part of the Jewjsh people, 
at the dissolution of the Mosaic and the establischment of the 
christian dispensation, See the whole of the xxxvii. chap- 
ter of Ezekie], 4, Because in all places where the resur- 
rection to immortality is spoken of, its description differs 
from the description in our text in the following particulars, 


, (1.) All the dead are spoken of; here, only those that are in 


the graves, excluding milliens in the sea;and the unburied. 
is the genera] receptacle of al the dead, whether 
buried or unburied, but here the word is graves, (in the 


_ mnemeiots) places especially made for regular hon- 


orable burjal. (2.) The general resurrection is particular} 

described to be to immortality ; here it js not 0 described. 
bel pen ung perry ng 
are ve | are » 81OrY, PoW- 
er, incorruptibility and immortality—all are to SENT 
gels of God jn heaven; but here a is made, and 
one portion isaid to be clothed in 8uch attributes of the spir- 
itual state, or to become as the angels of God jn heaven. 


— 


! 80. notes on these passages page: 


the oft quoted passages, 'Matt. x.'28, and Luke ' 
xii. 4, 5, parellel scripture, 'and takes for granted''” 
that hell, Gehenna, is in the future world, and 
Signifies a place of endless-misery.” ' Let it be're-»- 
| membered that this language was used by the: 
Savior to his disciples, and the power spoken of-- 


FL þ 


was just previously described as numbering the * 


very hairs of their heads, 80 minute his provi- 
dence. Where is there proof that Gehenna in 
the New Testament means more than in the Old ? 
And surely no one will presume that in the Old 
it 8ignifies more than the severest of judgments on 


l earth. There is no record that it was ever de- 


Signed to mean more, and those who make the 
Bible its own interpreter, will not place Gehenna 
in eternity, or go to Jewish Targums or learned 
doctors for definitions. þ 
Our author quotes the ease of Judas in his next 
position,—* It had been good for that man if he 
had not been born, Taken literally, it is not 
truth, for if a man had never been born, he could 
never have known of good or evil; and to abso- 
lately 8ay it were better for any being not to have 
been born at all, that was ever born, 1s to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the Deity, and to assert that 
he might have done better than to have created 
that person or being. We can understand the 


words quoted only as a proverb, and a proverb 


they are, as old as the time of Job. | 
The preacher then proceeds to repeat with great 
emphasis, the charge that Universalism does not 
value the means of grace, which charge is not 
worthy of any more consideration. We are charg- 
ed, and we glory in the truth of it, with denying 
the doctrines of original sin, total depravity ' and 
the eternity of punishment. '"Those doctrines 
Slander the Deity, and vilify his work, and we 
therefore reject them. 'That they are fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Bible is not true. 'That we 


deny Christ to be the very God, is true, for the 


Lord our God, is one Lord ; but we honor the Sa- 
vior as the Son and sent of God, and the Savior 
of the world; and we are the only denomination 


- 


TT 


That the mere term * life,” or even *eternal life,* is not 
equivalent to immortality conjoined with incorruptibility, 
honor, glory and power, is evident from John v. 24, 25, 
where it is applied to those then living on earth, who had 
received the gospel in earthly vessels. Here, then, are 


four important reasons; (the last —_— three important 


subdivisions,) for believing our text to apply only 'to-a mor- 


al resurrection in time, while not one reason equivalent to 
any one of those, can be given for believing that it treats of 
a regurrection in eternity. ©5 1h 1290 


1 See notes'on Gehenna, Vol. 8. pages 140, 141, See al- 


. 
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deny; but adyocate gospel regeneration, \and- ex- 
hort-and plead with the sinner (to-;cease to do. 


evil-and learn to-do well, giving him better rea- || 


80ns why he should than partialism ever can, 
We believe in a righteous judgment of sin ; that 
' * he that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
which he hath done, and there is no respect of 
persons.' © Verily there is a God that judgeth in 
the \earth,” *<* The backslider in heart shall be 
filled with his own ways ; but the good man 8ball 
be s8atisfied from himself.” | 

I can readily believe what the preacher said in 
the closing paragraph of his sermon—that he ney- 
er could-put his hand on his heart and disclaim 
all doubt of the truth of Universalism, admitting 
that he had been in the 8acred desk a deceiver. 
Is 8uch an-one the person to judge of the sancti- 
fying power of Universalisem!? Can he be said 
to have renounced the belief of Universalism who 
never believedit? His own lips have condemned 
him. He has stood in the desk with the hypo- 
crite's mask on, pretending to believe, and yet 
cherishing in his inmost heart doubts of the truth 
| of Universalism ! | I marvel not that he went out 
from us; and free am TI to say, he went out that 
it might be made manifest he was not of us. 
1 add to the reader but one word—Apply the 
- plainprecepts of christianity to your conduct, for 
a good conscience is the shield of the Universal- 
ist's faith. B, 


———— 


A Ramble. 


Original. 


IT is a day to 8oothe the deepest grief, 
To lull our wildest passions into rest, 
And bring new joy unto the 8addest one, 
I had been musing on the cares of earth, 
Until my heart grew sad, I deemed no wreath, 
'Save that of care, should bind my throbbing brow. 
My very thoughts were weary ; all the day 
I had not 8ought my favorite walks, nor trod 
The pleasant meadows, but my pencil gave 
The tints unto the clustering grapes, until 
No more the loved employ Pad power to please. > 
I cast aside the picture, and have come 
'To rest my wearied spirit *neath the smile 
| Of the soft azure sky that bends above ' 
In its calm beauty, varied by the deep 
"And dazzling whiteness of the fleecy clouds, 
Which rest upon. its bosom. Round me bloom 
Sweet flowers as fair as bloomed in Eden's shades, 
- Hiding their fairy buds beneath the leaves, 
Or broking up With quiet smiles to those, 
=o love them 0 as I, and seck them here. 
\: Oh: gentle ones of earth; were ye not © 
To earn our mini BOT Oo and pros ? 
It is indeed in lonely vales ye dwell, 
'The-8teep descent my 8tep defied ; 
A bramble rude, with crimson stained my hand, 


A' Ramble... Props into-the Becrutoire. 


whoido honor the Savioras he desired to.be hon- 
ored—as the: Savior 'of the world !!, We. do not | 


And I have in these 8weet silent ones, 
Friends unto whom I may reveal all grief, | 

And read the 8ame 8weet lesson, fait ! 
Then with a lighter and a trusting 
I turn once more to tread life's varied path, aULLA, 


Lancaster, Mass. # 


——— 


Peeps into the Escrutoire, _ 
OF AN ANCIENT MAIDEN. 
Original. 


Tax fancies and romance of early girlhood. are. 
amusing to the maturer and more rational intel- 
lect of the woman; and yet there is a simplici- 
ty, and beauty, and freshness in those young, 
dawning fantasies of the heart, which preserye 
them consecrate and pure even. to the clearer 
perceptions of womanhood, 

If any one has a curiosity to know the nature 
of girlish fancies, he can be gratified by spending 
a half day in examining the yarious apartments of. 
my escrutoire. We will open the large drawer 
first. 'This is mostly filled with quires and semi- 
quires of blank letter and folio paper ; but far 
away in one corner is half hidden a little scarlet 
pasteboard box, tied firmly together with a blue 
ribbon. We will open it, for surely its contents 
must be yery precious, Nothing but little paper 
packages after all, tied together with black 8ew- 
ing silk! Some are marked 1825, and gome of a 
later date ; but all belong to early maidenhood. 

They are relics and mementoes ; simple as the 
heart that loved them, and yet sacred to that 
heart as the saintly treasures of a reliquary. How 
many hours have been spent in gazing at these 
trifles, and how many tears shed. oyer them, - 
awakened by their 8weet and tender memories ! 
Oh young romance ! thou art a sad guardian for 
a passionate heart! Yet why should I chide . 
thee ? Thine impulses are pure, and thy caprices 
gentle and yoid of guile. | 

We will open the paper bearing - the earliest 
date. It contains but a fragment of 8ugar«frost- 
ing, marked with certain initials well known to 
the literary world, but which have of late been 
almost entirely withdrawn from the * poets” cor-". 
ner.” Upon the paper which- infolds it, these-.) 
lines are written with a pencil. IE. 

Ah! thou didst grace is nuptial feagt— | 


The poet whom we love; _ & 2 DING: 

Though little worth, thou wilt, at Teast;” oo 
A kind memento prove. af 2 pO 

The * poet? alluded-to, married fair-young.heir- - 


ess, and removed'to the sunny south, where in a 


149; 
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more extensive vocation he is giving exercise to 
| his fine talents, and aiding the cause of education 
and morality. 

: Here is a © Stone from Fresh Pond, 
as follows. 


duet 


Deep in translucent waves thou'st shone, 
Thou dull, impervious, senseless stone ! 
But thou hast quit thy parent rocks - 

To make thy home- in a lady's box ! 


Scarcely less rich is the next specimen—a crumb 
of © Cate presented by M. E. G.' 


Morsel and mixture ! 
Thou art a fixture 
, Forever and ever 

\ In this paper cover ! 


Ah, these are the follies of girlhood! Let them 
be pardoned where they cannot be understood ; 
but I fancy there! are few persons who have ma- 
tured in the sunbeams of thirty summers, who 
- cannot recall many little incidents of their youth 
as idle and laughable as the preservation of these 
sImple relics. 

Just let us find out still more of the heart. 
Here is a sprig of evergreen, © Worn by a Friend 
at a School Examination.” 


. Precious thou art, green sprig ! 
Thou” ﬆt rested on his breast ; 
And ne'er did laurel twig 
Find holier place of rest. 
True, but how changed the feelings which dic- 
tated that simple verse. Vanished like a morn- 
ing mist—gone upward and disappeared in 
heaven. 
*A Leaf and Pink' from the Garden of the 
Rey. * *. 
Fragrant, though faded flower, thou art 
The precious gift of one much loved ! 
And withered leaf, thou wert a part 
Of that dear shade where she hath moved. 


P'Il cherish ye for her sweet sake— 
Here, in this box, your station take. 


Smile not at the delicate revelations of the next 
little relic. 'The emotions betrayed in the lines 
which accompany it, were real enough at the time 
they were written, but exist now only in a long 
yanished and wretched dream; 


Memento of a being I have loved 

And wept for! Why cherish I thy slender form 

Now that that love has fled for aye? O why 

Must I till steal a foolish look at thee, 

And sigh, and turn my head away in grief ? 

Ah, wayward heart! Spare, spare that lingering pang, 
And learn to gaze unmoyed upon this shrine 

Of all the treasured memories of him 

Who was my first, first well-beloved / 


This sentiment of my early years was not what 
is commonly called: a first love. It was a 8pecies 
of adoration bestowed upon a high and superior 
Being. It was precisely the feeling which a re 
Igieuse entertains for the saint at whose $hrine 


ode. par age bows, ET ML ha en : 
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God:' 
But I wil wars the relics to their K's Te+ : 
pose, while*T turn to another apartment of, my 


* gecretary.” This little drawer is crowded with 
old letters and billets, and fragments of by-gone 
correspondence. What changes have come oyer 


those 8ame. writers 8ince the penning of these 


epistles! Some 'dear ones are in their' graves, 
g80Mme are in 80rrow, g8ome are wedded and borne 
far away from their early homes, and a few, a 
very few cling to their maidenhood and the glad- 
ness of their school-day existence. . 


But amid these letters are mingled 8ome twens. 


ty or thirty little adieus, in the form of rhymes, 
given as parting mementoes at the close of school. 
Some of them are ludicrous enough for any Hu- 
dibras. They are written upon all colors, and 
$hades of color—blue, pink, yellow, green, pur- 
ple, brown, saffron and white ; and at the bottom 
of most of them, a lock of braided hair is attach» 


ed, by a gilt paper heart, or snow-white diamond, 


A barber would find material sufhicient for a wig; 
but strangely brindled would that wig be! black 
and white, yellow and brown, red and auburn, 
and all the intermingling shades which it would 
puzzle a painter to designate. As many as ten 
or twelve of these little ringlets are accompanied 
by this beautiful quadruplet. 


* This lock of hair, 
I once did wear, 
And now entrust it 
To your care.” 


|| One of these keepsakes was written by a child 


eight years of age—a roguish, fun-loving little 
creature, whom I made my especial favorite. It 
commences, 


* Mary, my dear, the case is clear, 
That you are cross to-day.* 


Whether there was any © malice aforethought” in 
this I know not. Perhaps the child glanced UP 
at me when writing, and witnessed a frown upon 
my brow ; perhaps I had 8poKken to her pettish- 
ly ; ma” ae many things, but probably she did it 


to gratify her teasing propensities, which: were 


never idle. But here is another, of still more 
doubtful import. But it was a good-hearted crea- 
ture who wrote it, and she could not have intend- 
ed any evil insinuation.. It runs as follows, 


« Sweetest leaves the rose adorn, 
Yet beneat Bo We lurks the thorn ; 
Fair and ner po 
Yet it hides bs yobc" +4 I 


But enough. I see you are growing weary of 


'- FIT. - 
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* the grave. 


re. GT dares made 
of Four MY wag you have not yet had a'peep 
into half its drawers and secret nooks. Perhaps 
I may 8ome day show you more of its treaspres. 
But be 8ure you make no revealments. 1 have 
confided these things to you, as to a particular 
friend. 8; *0:'E. 


——_—_— 


Extract of a Letter from Mrs. Bronghton. 


OToFIRGt. 


On my unknown friend! I cannot describe to 
you” the dark, dark waves of affliction that have 
8wept -over me since I wrote you last. Months 
have passed away since the event, yet I cannot 


- erase the image from my heart—the vision of 


those cold till features, the high and beautiful 
brow, shadowed by flaxen curls; those eyes 


- where beamed the indwelling spirit, half closed 


in the icy slumbers of death; the pale, but till 


© lovely cheeks, where 80 lately glowed the rose- 


leaf of health, and the yet smiling lips that ever 
warbled 8weet music to the mother's ear. The 
darkness of night has no power to shadow that 
Scene, when with the s8un's fading beams my 
beautiful, my fondly cherished prattler breathed 
her last 8igh upon my cheek, and I felt as the 
pure s8pirit departed, that another silyer link in 
the chain of life was broken. None but a moth- 
er can 8ympathize with a mother's anguish, when 
the bright and the beautiful cherub goes down in 
its sinless beauty to rest in the dreary silence of 
But though the pall is dark, yet it is 
not-all darkness ; for faith reveals to us the bright- 
ness of unfading glory beyond the tomb ; where 


the flowers that are taken from us here, bloom in 


fadeless splendor by the ever-glancing fountains, 
and seem to woo us to those $8hining courts 
where sin can never cast its gloomy shadow, and 
Sorrow and disease can never come. 'There $hall 
T meet the lovely blossom that went home in 
early bloom, while the signet of innocence was 
yet bright upon her beautiful brow.” 


\ Qur readers cannot fail to sympathize deeply 
with the afflicted mother ſrom whose letter the 
preceding” extract is taken; and if they will turn 
to/another. page of the Repository, they will find 

poured forth in still more touching language the 
*Lament” of a bruiged, yet patient heart. In pre- 
vious times and in gladder. Strains he has up- 
_ lifted our hearts on the strong witg of triumphant 
" faith to. an elevation that sorrow could not eloud, 
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nor death attain.” May the holiest py serenest 
influences of that faith gather now like a mantle 
of peace about the heart, and may 8he remember 


in all her manifold trials and sorrows, that *whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 


Blest mother !—Thou art blest, 

Though to the silent dust thy child hath gons 3 ; 
She has but sought her rest— 

Then sorrow not that To art reft and lone. 

God dealeth with thee thus in tenderness, 

And though he wound, he meaneth but to bless. 


Thy child was very fair ; 
The rose-tint made its home upon her cheek, 
And curls of flaxen hair, 
And soft blue eyes most beautiful and meek, 
. With their outbeaming love and trustful grace, 
Seemed to thee lovely as a seraph's face. 


Yes, 8he war fair, but Oh 
Thou stricken mourner on life's desert waste ! 
The dreary, toilsome woe 
Which thou hast tasted she shall never taste. 
Wouldst thou recall her to a lot like thine ? 
* Oh no! great God, thy will be done, not mine ! 


She sleeps 80 8weetly there ! 
Time cannot change her—sin can never blight ; 
The lesson of life's care 
She never learned ; but floating off in light, 
Her spirit, like a $unbeam s0ught its shrine 
In life eternal, and in love divine. 


Most peaceful is her rest; 
Are there not thousands pining for a sleep 

As beautiful and blest ? 
Thousands who linger but to toil and weep— 
To struggle with strong sin—to yield—to tall ? 
How sweet to 8uck the coffin and the pall ! 


God bless thee, patient friend ! 
He loves thee with £0 tall and kind a love, 

I 8carcely dare to bend 
A suppliant knee, lest he should half reprove 
The doubt which would inspire a fervent plea 
For one he loveth as he loveth thee. 


God bless thee evermore ! | 
My words may fail to comfort, yet I pray 
That though thou must deplore, 
Thou wilt grow strong to struggle on thy way. 
Pl meet thee at the grave—a welcome door— . 
Where all who love shall-meet to part no more. 
S. C. E, 


The Reason why God prohibited Idolatry. 

: Originat. 
' An idol is a mere being of the imagination, 80me- 
thing existing only in the mind. But though it 
has no real existence, its influence over an idola- 
tor is just as great as though it were a reality. 
He forms his notions of right and wrong, good 
and evil, virtue and vice from this; and thus by 
the idol, his character is moulded, and his habits 
are formed. The god in which he, believes is 
his guide, his pattern, his law ; and the. leading 
 characteristics of that, RG Wes into 
|his own nature. g 


You. have heard a —_ deal about what | hd 


called laws of honor, by which men of a certain 
feudal rank are goyerned; and you know that 
they are contrary to every sentiment-of true.hon- 
or and justice; that they are opposed to all the 
principles embodied in_ the government .of God 


and the christian rehgion. | 


You know this, because those governed by 
these laws may be drunkards, gamblers, 8edu- 
cers, and enemies of religion. You know it too, 
because they do not bear upon men as men, or as 
fathers, brothers, citizens, neighbors, but upon 
them as gentlemen only. *'You know it too, be- 
cause they lead people to do what is sinful in it- 
Self considered, and what is neither necessary for 
the protection of life, nor the redress of wrong. 
And you know. it, because they haye their origin 
.in the despotic and false systems of the middle 
ages, and are at war with all our republican prin- 
ciples and institutions. And yet, unfounded, 
false and wicked as these laws are, they exercise 
over those that receive them, the 8ame influence 
as though based upon the eternal principles of 
righteousness, and men go forth to fight and kill 
with the .same. nerve and fearlessness, as they 
would, if sanctioned by the yoice of God. 

Here then, we see the mighty influence exert- 
ed over us by what we believe, and adopt as our 
guide. 
us its spirit, and moulds and fashions us. It mat- 
ters not what this object of faith may be, wheth- 
er an ideal god, or an ideal law. Anything ideal, 
if firmly believed, becomes 80 far as influence is 
concerned, a reality. 'The heathen gods, in the 
minds of the heathen, are just as real, as the true 
God 1s, in the mind of the christian ; and here is 
the reason_ why God manifested 8uch solicitude 
to guard people from idolatry, and keep them en- 
gaged in the worship of Jehovah. 'This reason- 
ing is confirmed by an appeal to facts. The gods 
of the heathen were, cruel. Cruelty stood out in 
their characters ' with the utmost prominency. 
They were cruel in the supposed judgments of 
this world, and in the supposed judgments of the 
next. 'Their cruelty was fierce and inexhausti- 
ble. 'Turn now to the heathen, and you see the 
8ame. They are cruel to each other, and cruel 
to all other nations. 'They seem to have cher- 
"ished cruelty, just as we desire to have christians 

TROSrer love. 

"Again. | Some of the heath gods were per- 

' ono of drunkenness wy” ewdness. Look 
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try cherish human passions, and make a virtue of 
the worst and 'most debaging vices.” "Well-the 
heathen character answers to these views. It is 
just what we should expect from the worship of 


gods who were the patrons of all sorts of vice, 


whose- ministers were 'debauched; and whose 
worship consisted in impure and 8candalous mys- 
teries. | Here then, is the great reason why God 
claims divine worship, and has prohibited the 
worship of idols as a crime 'of the first magni- 
tude; why we have 80 many fervent remonstran- 
ces against it, and why the inspired writers speak 
with 8uch energy and warmth 'against bowing 
down - to idols.” It is bowing down to sin; it is 
worshiping iniquity ; it is cherishing all that is 
vile and impure. | 

And this leads me to remark, that we cannot 
be too cautious with regard to the character we 
ascribe to God. If we' make him partial, cruel, 
or vindictive, those who worship him will be the 
s$ame. If you desire proof of this, look at the 
christian world. 'The believers in the infinite 
mercy, love and compassion of God, are as a de- 
nomination, kind and benevolent. ' They are pro- 
verbially 80. On the other hand, those 'who be- 
lieve God is vindictive and partial, partake of the 
Same $8pirit. As a proof of this, look at the Span- 
ish Inquisition, an infernal tribunal, opposed alike 
to the dictates of justice and humanity, to the 
genius of the gospel, and the spirit of Christ. 
The inquisitors thought that God hated all here- 
tics, and would doom them to endless pain ; : 
and that in the horrid tortures which they in- 
flicted, they were only imitating the God they 
adored. Is it not then of the highest moment to 


hold God up to the people as free from all par- ,,,, 
tiality and revenge, all hatred and wrath towards * 


every being in the universe; and to represent him 
as ever acting with reference to the highest wel- 
fare of all mankind? And should we not take 
heed, that no attribute is ascribed to him, whieh 
all cannot incorporate into their own character ? 
I will not stop to show how common this error 
has been, and how much it has done to aid the 
work of persecution, to produce divisions and 


contentions, to make one sect hate and denounce 
another. 


name of their God ; and therefore, that the holier 
and more gracious the God they. adore, the holier 


| 
and more kind will be" their hearts. ' Hence I 
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All have 8en enough of these evils 'to 
convince them that all people will walk in the 
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God, as a being of unmingled purity 
and goodness;. as good and merciful unto all men ; 

for 1 know that the more perfect. and excellent I 

make his character, the better will be the influ- 

ence of his worship, and. the greater its tendency 

to elevate and improve the worshiper. 

And here is the reason, why Universalists have 
labored to prove that when the scriptures speak 
of God's wrath and anger, they do not mean a 
pass8ion as in man, but s1mply his disapprobation 
of 8in; and that God's justice is not cruelty, not 
an attribute which acts regardless of the sinner's 
welfare and cuts him off from mercy, but which 
seeks his good, and proportions its punishments 
to his moral delinquency, 

'Fhis. is the God which we wish to have al- 
ways placed before the people in all his majesty, 
glory, and excellency, that they may be attracted 
towards him, filled with his spirit and moulded 
into his image. He is that great Being which 
we wish to have the young and old, rich and 
poor, wise and unwise, worship in the beauty of 
holiness. And we would say to them in the 
earnest language of entreaty, employed by the in- 
spired;writers : © O come let us worship and bow: 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. For he 
18 our God; and we are the people of his pasture 
and the sheep of his hand. Let us come before 
him with thanksgiving. For the Lord is a great 
God, and a great King above all gods. Enter his 
gates with thanksgiving and his courts with 
praise : be thankful unto him, and bless his name. 
For the Lord is good; his merey is everlasting, 
and his truth endureth to all generations. 


—.. 
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The Widow. 


BY MRS. N.- THORNING MUNROE, 


Original. 


Was it for this I loved ? was it for this, 

I watched through long, long nights of agony 

Beside thy couch, and bent mine ear to catch 

The slightest breath, and held thy hand in mine, 
And bathed thy brow, and cooled thy fevered lips ? 
Was it for this I knelt and prayed to God 

That he would spare thee, while the glorious light 
Of all earth's loves were opening,—and the pride, 
The strength, the joy of manhood, had but just 
Begun to flush thy heart and brow? And yet, 
*Twas all for this, to see thee lie 80 pale, 

So motionless, knowing that thou wert death's !— 
For this I dreamed fond dreams, and planted flowers 
Close by the very tomb, and watched their growth, 
And knew not that the grave's chill breath would blast 
Their beauty. *T'was for this the 8udden change 
Came o'er me, and the glad spirit of the girl 

Became at once a woman. And for this 

I loved one heart alone, bowed but to one 

Of all earth's proud ones; prayed but for one, 


Vor. IX. 20 


And loved the world because he dwelt therein, 
And looked to Heaven as the bright dwelling place 
Where t& should live forever ! 


It cannot be 

It must not be, that thou art gone from earth ! 
Why canst thou not lift up thy stately head ? 
Thou hadst a tone of gentleness for her 

Who loved thee well. Speak to me once again! 
And look not thus so pale, so still! it 8ends 

The blood all curdling to my heart. No 8mile, 
Not een a look, to thank me for my care! 

O, *tis not like thee, this dread silence. 

But yet it must be 80, that thou art dead ! 

Dead, dead ! it is a cold, cold word, a word 

To bow stern hearts, and break all tender ones, 
It is a word full of despair and wo! 

O I have watched thee in the sternest hour 

Of agony, and seen great drops of s8weat © 

Stand on thy brow, wrung forth by bitter pain, 
I've seen thy No work convulsively, ' 

And thy frame shake, as thou hast striven 

With the strange power within. I've seen thee leſt 
Exhausted, weak from the dread agony ; 

And yet, how could I think that thou would'st die ? 
Wast thou made for the grave—80 good, 80 pure, 
To lay thy stately head, thy noble form, 

Low with earth's buried sons ? 


"Tis a 8ad thought ! 
And yet I will, I must be calm. Pl gaze 

Upon thee once again, and thou, though dead, 
Wilt speak to me. Teach me with thy still voice, 
O teach me to be calm; for well I know 

I have said much against my God ! I know 

That I have sinned, for from the very depths 

Of a wrung heart, I have spoke marmuring words. 
But I have turned me unto thee, and thou, 

With thy calm brow, thy pure and heavenly smile, 
Which death hast left, hast made me calm again. 


Great Father !-listen to a mortal's prayer ! 

For O, I have sinned much. Forgive the heart 
Which murmured *gainst thee in its agony, 
Which thought but of the bitter stroke, the wo, 
The darkness of affliction, and saw not 

The gracious hand, the Father's glorious smile 
Above the cloud. Forgive an erring child, 

If sRe has loved too well a child of earth, 

And given too much her heart toearthly joys, 
Until she turned from thee and heavenly things. 
Then was it well, that he whom $she had made 
Too much her idol, should be thine alone. 

Was it for this, © Father, thou didst s8end 

This bitter stroke ? I bow beneath thy hand, 
My chastened heart bends low before thy throne, 
And my weak soul would rest upon thy grace, — 
I turn to thee in this sad, trying hour. 


| Teach me, O Father, teach me but to feel, 


To ever feel, that *twas thy gracious love 
Dispensed this dark affliction. Then can I kneel, 
And humble pray, that thou wouldst but forgive 
A child of dust, and thine her heart will be. 


Charlexown, Mass- 
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Detraction. 

Original. 
I po not intend, in this article, to enlarge upon 
the vice of slander as presented in its most ag- 
gravated forms. 1 do not propose to treat of those 
persons who wilfully, and with premeditated ma- 
| lice, assail the characters of others, for the ex- 


press purpose of doing them & serious injury ; for 
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that would, be to pursue a, beaten, path}, and I 
could, searcely expect to offer anything new on 
the,subject. The slanderer has been yisited w th 
the seyerest animadyersion of able pens; and his 
character is, held in abhorrence even by those 
who practige his vices themselves. But I would 
speak of the careless expression of opinion—a 
word calculated to injure, dropped unadvisedly. 
It is in this way that much mischief is done ; and 
it, is through this means that a coldness sometimes 
grows up between friends, for which one party 


þ 


is utterly unable to account. | 


It is very necessary, therefore, that we have a 
Special care at all times that nothing is uttered 
derogatory to the reputation of another, unless, 
indeed, it is our bounden duty to do 80. A 1s in 
company with several of his friends, and the con- 
versation turns upon B, who 1s absent. A 1s 8up- 
posed, by those present, to be well acquainted 
with B, and he forgets to undeceive them. He 
is but slightly acquainted with the absent indi- 
vidual. Some one observes that B is always} 
prompt in the payment of his debts. A suddenly 
exclaims * Indeed ” with a countenance expres- 
sive of doubt. 


tion, no harm would have been done. But his 
companions go away under the impression that 
he 1s intimately acquainted with B, and that he 
has implied that B was not faithful in the dis- 
charge of his pecuniary obligations. 
more of the matter; but his companions go about 
their business, in the full belief that B is a man 
not entitled to credit. How B may be injured by 
This circumstance will appear to every intelligent 
person. A s$8hould have been more guarded in 
his words and looks; and, moreover, he should 
have given the company to understand that his | 
acquaintance with the individual in question was 
very ''slight. 


It is also customary with persons who meet || 


often, and who are at a loss for 8ubjects of con- 
versation, to take up the characters of absent 
friends—not for the purpose of slander; although 
it is too apt to lead to this baneful result. 


Perhaps that no man can be found who is en- 
tirely faultless ; therefore it is difficult to run along 
man's line of conduct without grating against a 
gome obnoxious. act which deforms his history. 
Now, the mere mention of ag, Ac 


pos8esses s8ufficient candor, | as. ag impar- 


mete out to him « Jjuat portion of =] Who 
has geen bis heart—who has traced his motiyes 
to their proper $0urces, and known the exact cir- 
cumstances in ,which he has heen, placed—the 
amount of temptation with which he. has been 
obliged to contend ? When the obnoxious acts of 
individuals become subjects of conversation, they 
appear to create an'extraerdinary degree of inter- 
est. Every one desires to haye something to say 
on the occasion, and flatters himself that antipa- 
thy to vice is at the bottom of his yituperations, 

A moment's thought must convince every 8en- 


golden rule—that it is not loving our neighbor as 
ourselyes. I can hardly imagine anything more 
selfisch. If our feelings toward our fellow-crea- 


Now had A added that he was | 
but partially acquainted with the person in ques- | 


A thinks no | 


ren, destined to enjoy with us the pure delights 
of a happier world, we could not take pleasure in 
hearing of their misfortunes or their vices. We 
Should grieve to learn that they had stepped 
aside—and instead of recounting the story of 
their misconduect to others, we should seek to s8ee 
them alone, and persuade them to return to the 
path of virtue and of peace, from which they have 
strayed. Let us bear in mind that if we take 
pleasure in hearing the faults of others exposed, 
we are the companions of slanderers. 


— 


The Morning. 


Original. 
MosrT persons devote more time to sleep than is 
required either for body or mind ; yet these 8ame 
individuals will make complaint of the shortness 
of time. The vice of indolence always brings its 
own punishment, and that of protracted sleep is 
followed by a reward of evil. How little does 
the man who lounges.on his couch until the 8wn 
is high in the heavens, imagine: what pleasure he 


loses in the mean time! As youth is'the best 
part of human life, 80 is the. morning the: best 
part of the day. 'The wise man will walk forth 
while the sun is yet below the horizon, and spark- 
ling natfre rejoices in'the freshness of the open- 
ing day.  'This is not only the: -case during+the 
vernal -8eason. At all times of: the + year—even 


glowing grate, the man who.desires, comfort.and 
health, will seek the-open air immediately. on ris- 


tiality to weigh the actions» of his neighbor, and 


ing, and bathe; his brow;in-the clear- atmosphere 


8ible mind that this is not consistent with the. 


tures were right—if we regarded them as breth- - 


when-the wintry frost lies thick -upon:;the ground, * \ 
the benefits of a morning walk will: be:inealcula- > © 
ble.'. Instead of nestling to.the warm hearth:ior 
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of heaven. Persons in' feeble health will find 
this the best restorative; their spirits will be re- 
newed, and strength abt elasticity will be restor- 
ed to the whole frame. 'Those who try the ex- 
periment will not hastily relinquish the practice. 


The Penitent. 


Original. 


Tax festivities of the day were passed. Its ex- 
hilorating mirth no longer thrilled the heart, and 
the 8mile called forth by its little pleasantries had 
vanished from the rich lip that wore its beautiful 
wreath. 'The excessive gaiety of the sunny day 
was checked by the sober face of evening, as she 
stepped softly on the springing grass, and slowly 
and 8ilently drew around the earth the curtains of 
And as $he threw over it a canopy 
wrought by the hand of God, and set with dia- 
monds, that fell polished and sparkling from the 
finger that fashioned them, and placed them in 
the glorious path of his love around the habita- 
tion of his creature, man, she gave calmer thoughts, 
more pensive feelings, and holier desires. How 
often has the quiet night, ,with its inspiring at- 
tendants, and 8oothing influences, made us sick 
of the foibles and forms of society, its deceitful 
appearances and hollow amusements, till we glad- 
ly turned to nature's truth, and from disgust and 
Satiety of the world, sought happiuess in commun- 
ing with nature's God. 

There was one, who on this delightful eve- 
ning, sat amidst its enchantments with an eye 
that heeded them not. She was an enthusiastie 
admirer of nature's beauties, and loved to contem- 
plate them, that by their gentle monitions she 
might correct. the errors of ther mind, and cure 
the follies of her heart. + She had gazed in burn- 
ing rapture on the brilliants that gird the invisi- 
ble throne of the mighty One, and anticipated the 
time when she should be permitted to leave the 
tabernacle of clay, and pass beyond the starry veil 
that hides his face from mortal gaze, to offer 
praises at his feet, and rest in the smiles of his 
beneficence. 
nsual, with a desire, almost an impatience, to un- 
geal the mysteries of -existence, to understand 


- what no human mind is permitted to look into. 
> Her thoughts: were | painfully abstracted, —and 


wherefore, 'dost- thou think, reader 1 Was it for 
want of 'a friend into 'whose faithful ear she could 
pour' out her soub in unreserved confidence ? No; 
She'had/ceased her search (for one: 


The Penitent. 
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She -8at alone, but it was not as} 


She knew | 
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none that desired such a friendship, or whom she 
deemed qualified for the relationship. The last 
hope of finding a treasure like this, died when 
her loved female teacher showed an unwilling- 
ness to reciprocate her manifestations of ardent 


attachment ; and she had ceased to regret it. *An 
earthly friend is not for me,” she s8aid, I will cling 
to him who will never forsake me.” This want 
of congenial spirits to associate with, rendered 
her piety more fervent, and her devotional exer- 
cises freer and more trusting; and when 8she 
bowed to offer to our Father thanksgiving and 
praise, to ask his pardon and his guidance, she 
thought it was in penitence and lowliness of spir- 
it. 'There her lofty and daring soul 8aw its own 
littleness. But it was not this that fastened the 
eye of Caroline to the ground that had but just 
escaped from the paralyzing grasp of winter's 
icy hand. This day she had learned a very im- 
portant lesson, and at its close she retired to pon- 
der its bitter teachings. 


In her centred the high hopes of doating pa- 
rents. They saw the favorite blossom of their 
bower opening in rare beauty ; and as its rich pe- 
tals expanded into maturer loyeliness, the fra- 
grance it shed around administered to their do- 
mestic delight and fed the proud anticipations 
they cherisghed. She knew in what light they 
looked upon her; that a higher feeling mingled 
with the love they bore her. 'That the hopes 
they entertained for her would be realized, she 
did not doubt ;—how could she, when the belief 
was strengthened by the concurrent opinion of 
all her acquaintances, who regarded her as one 
largely endowed with all desirable gifts, and un- 
der the special guidance of him who never leaves 
his work unfinished, nor exposed to the sport a 
chance. 


Caroline had passed in the humble society to 
which zhe belonged, as a being of unquestioned 
Superiority ; and even the careful observer might 
have failed to detect beneath her unassuming 


|| modesty, the feeling that this heart-felt homage 


excited. Or if he did, the ready smile of sym- 
pathy, the natural gaiety that occasionally burst 
forth like the hot sun from a soft summer cloud, 
would as quickly deny its existence. It was a 
feeling of loneliness, which, though veiled when 
the scornful might deride, or the curious-eriticise 
it, was/felt int y when the thoughts retired 
into the temple of the heart, or sacrificed on the 
altar of nature. It was a feeling that was reliev- 
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ed only when the spirit touched the sceptre of 
the Savior's love. 

"The bell rang, but she moyed not. Did $he 
not hear it? No; there she sat, as abstracted as 
ever, on the cold stone seat, with her head rest- 
ing sorrowfully on her hand, and her eyes fixed 
on the cheerless earth. 

Gentle one—nay, though the term may apply 
to thee, I should now 8ay proud one, where are 
thy thoughts? as ever roaming to the ends of the 
earth? 'Fhe Pleiades twinkle as softly through 
the western twilight as they did last night when 
thou didst mourn for the Jost one whase extin- 
guished rays were plucked from the fair eluster 
for purposes on which thy wild fancy may specu- 
late in vain. Orion in martial pomp, lingers 
proudly on the horizon as he passes reluctantly 
from sight, and hides in his career of glory with- 
out thy accustomed admiration ; and Sirius flash- 
es down his path in the sky, as if impatient to 
pour his enervating beams into the golden censer 
of the 8un, Is this a time to indulge in reverje ! 
to waste thought in idle imaginings? Ah, I 
8ee now lonely creature, I see it all. I see the 
chain that binds thy musings to earth, while 80 
many inspirations wait to raise it above the dead 
level of human cares and human ambition. 'Thou 
hast left the plain jdolizing circle in which thou 
didst move 80 long in conscjous and acknowledg- 
ed pre-eminence, and where thou received prais- 
es and flatteries till they ceased to be felt. Cir- 
cumstances have brought thee here where riyal 
stars shoot meteor like across thy path, and dim 
thy quiet lustre. Is it not 80? and dges this not 
grieve thee ? 

Caroline examined her heart till she knew that 
it was even 80. She was with those who merit- 
ed and received a large share of the distinguish- 
ing attention that was once lavished upon her. 
She was not now the one to whom all looked up, 
whose acquaintance was earnestly desired and 
whose gociety was particularly sought. She 8aw 


the smile that was once exclusively hers, glow | 


more brightly when given to others: She heard 
the encomiums that in earlier days enraptured 
her, bestowed on the lovely beings that danced 
in thoughtless glee around her. It was this that 
saddened her; she saw that it was, and recoiled 
from the convietion that she could not resist. It 


was a discovery that she had" ot © egired. Situa- 


ted as she had been, the yanity t hat she found in 
her heart was not called into exercise; and now 
its existence shocked her. 


= CX—RX CD" ZEREZEERZRRERTRRERA_S 
«Am I indeed 80 vile, she:murmured, as she 
lifted her eyes to the magnificent heavens that 
seemed to look down into her very heart and 
scrutinize all its dark recesses. Yes, the pure 
light of the stars she thought rebuked her. She 
knew that all her follies were exposed before 
God—that he knew all the sinful thoughts that 
had just distracted her mind. She threw herself 
upon her knees, and buried her face in the ſolds 
of her dress, But tt'was not an attempt to hide 
from him who looks compassionately on the 
frailties of the creature that was made s8ubject to 
vanity. It was an expression of the deep humil- 
ity and contrition that prostrated her heart at this 
view of its weakness and sinfulness. Yet she 
wished not to hide from the presence of God. 


She knew that to him only she could look for ' 
pardon, that he only could give strength to 8ub- 


due her selfisghness. She knew that he would 
not disregard the pleadings of a trusting child, 
degraded though it was. 

Oh, was there not joy in keayds over this 
meek repentant one, as she bowed before God 
and breathed the petition of a sorrowing spirit ? 
Did not the angels smile on her, as with expand- 
ed affection her heart inclosed in its love all on 
whom the impartial goodness of the heavenly 
Parent is bestowed ? 

Caroline retired with calm and holy feelings ; 
and when the morrow's 8un rose on the evil and 
on the good, she was prepared to aid in blessing 
them. Her selfisghness diminjshed at every ef- 
fort to make others happy, and her active benev- 
olence opened a fountain of gladness that had be- 
fore been sealed to her; for her thoughts were 
absorbed in high objects of contemplation, and 
descended to rest only on herself. 'The happi- 
ness of others had previously been with her an 
object of secondary importance, and she had not 
thought how much good may be done by gentle 
words fitly 8poken, and kind acts proceeding 
from the fullness of benevolent desires. But now 
She 8aw and felt their mighty power. Others 
8aW it, and as they gave the spontaneous tribute 
of gratitude to her whose assiduous- kindness 
gladdened the dark hours of their lives, and who, 
in the bright noon of their prosperity, 8oftened 
the splendor that might have dazzled and scorch- 
ed, instead of warming with friendly heat, they: 
confessed the supremacy of goodness, the omnip= 


otence of love. MIMOSA. 


Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, 


i 


l] 


Why is this Earth so fair t',  , . Narrow Feeling. 


Why is this Earth- 50 fair? 


Original. 


Asx of the streamlet murmuring from its fountain, 
If the glad waters rippling o'er the plain, - 
' Or rushing with wild force adown the mountain, 
Waste not their wealth of harmony in vain. 


Ask the free bird, whose light and joyous singing, 
Is filling with sweet melody the shade, 

If the clear notes thus through the forest ringing, 
Are not all uselessly and yainly made. 


Seek in the lonely dell the budding flower, 
And ask if its pale beauty is not lost, 

Since it unseen must bloom its fleeting hour, 
And pass perhaps by. ome untimely frost. 


Ask the bright stars that fill the arch of heaven, 
Leading the pure in heart to God in prayer, 

Since by his power their radiant light is given, 
Why in 8uch beauty they are gathered there. 


Ask thou of one within whose heart is 8welling 
The love of haly thought and minstrelsy, 

Why the pure fount, up from the spirit welling 
Should thus gush forth in strains of melody. 


Ask in its wild and stormy mood the ocean, 
Or when in calmness as a gentle child, 

Why in its hours of peace or rude commotion, 
So much of beauty dwells and grandeur wild. 


Ask of the forest to the stern wind bending, 
Why all 80 gracefully it bows beneath 

Its power, and why within its dells are blending 
The brilliant hues of many a wild-flower wreath. 


And from the stream, the bird, the budding flower, 
The stars, the minstrel, and the forest dell, 
And ocean wild, a voice of thrilling power, 
© Our God and Savior have done all things well.” 
Lancaster, Mass. JULIA. 


Narrow Feeling. 
Original. 


Pernays that nothing is s0 well calculated to 
induce charitable sentiments, and indulgence for 
the frailties of others as an cextensive acquaint- 
ance with different nations, and the habits and 
thoughts of various classes of people. It is one 
of the most certain evidences of the truth of the 
gospel that its liberal spirit draws no national or 
provincial distinetions. 'The new Jerusalem is 


Said to be peopled by all manner of men out of | 


every nation under heaven. When the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the apostles, they spoke 
in various tongues—beautiful idea !—s0 that eve- 
ry man present, whatever might be his nation, 
was able to understand them. Thus the first 
preaching. of the gospel was distinguished by its 
perfect impartiality. Peter received a rebuke 
when he denominated the Gentiles | unclean, not 
yet being free from those national prejudices in 
which the bigoted Jews were yery generally-en- 


- 
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wrapped... Yet it was not a partiality confined to. 
the Jews; neither was it the folly of the age.. 
Mogst 'persons, in our day, are, more , or less/ in- 
fected with this narrow feeling, 80 incongistent 
with. the spirit of truth, and the whole tenor of 
the gospel. Persons who have led an insulated 
life, and have $eldom conyersed with any but 
Such. as live in their own section of country, are 
remarkable for it. | 

We. may s8mile upon reading that Columbus, 
when he first visited the New World, fell in with 
an island, whose inhabitants held that the 8un 
and moon originally issued from cayerns on their . 
own 8ea-washed isle—that there the first men 
and women were created—and that their place 
of abode was the centre of the world, from which 
everything had originally emanated. Yet these 
sImple people only carried to extremes the preju- 
dices and boasting importance which distinguish- 
es many persons of the present day, who boast of 
their superior knowledge. 

It is 8aid that one side of a story 1s very good, 
until the other side is told; and the virtues and 
the wisdom of one class of people may appear to 
be paramount in their own eyes, until they have 
become acquainted with the virtues and wisdom 
of other people. Nothing surprises a person who 
has been domesticated nearly all his life, more 
than a voyage or a journey to foreign lands. He 
is 8urprised to hear the inhabitants speak of their 
own country, and that particular section of it 
which they inhabit, as if all other men were their 
inferiors in courage, wisdom, and virtue. He 
cannot imagine that they have the right to boast 
in this manner of themselves, forgetting that he has 
been accustomed to boast in the same manner of 
his own province, But perhaps he will imagine 
that facts bear him out in hzs boasting ; yet, let 
him recollect that his new acquaintances enter- 
tain the same opinion of their truth. The only 
way for him to arrive at a just conclusion, wall 
be to examine both their claims in a candid and 
impartial manner. But hoy is that possible, while 
he is disgusted with their manners and customs, 
for the sage reason that they are different from. 
those of his own kindred and neighbors? Hig 
tenderest feelings, his virtuous associations are 
wound and entwined about the institutions and 
manners of his own people; and he cannot per» 
ceive that while this nation may have many vices 
which are hardly Known in his own country, sbe 
is also free from many for which the former are 
notorious. He looks eagerly at the dark ide of 
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© Taste for Literature. 


the national character, and cannot understand how | 
a people that are not wholly perfect can possess 
any good qualities. He feels himself privileged 
to expatiate freely on the faults of the strange 
people; but when a foreigner does the same by 
the faults of his nation, he is astonished, displeas- 
ed, and full of virtuous indignation. It is not un- 
til after living among different people, and be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with them, that 
he gradually comes to the conviction that vice 
and virtue are pretty nearly balanced all over the 
world; and that there is no country in which 
may not be found many customs which, in the 
eye of cold philosophy, are more ridiculous than 
wise, He then feels the injustice and vulgarity 
of sectional pride and national conceit. 

But there is no class of men who deserye more 
to be held up to ridicule, than general reformers, 
who possess these narrow feelings and prejudi- 
ces. To 8ee a person undertake to reform the 
world, without knowing how to distinguish be- 


tween vice and novelty, and who imagines that | 


everything which is not in consonance with the 
habits and notions of his own circle of acquain- 
tances 1s necessarily erroneous, may well excite 
feelings bordering on contempt. When we hear 
a person always praising that section of the coun- 
try in which his lot happens to be cast, and con- 
demning the vices of those at a distance—appar- 
ently insensible to those failings and vices which 
obtain in his immediate vicinity—we may pro- 
nounce him a false prophet with perfect safety. 
The Jews imagined themselves more excellent 
than the rest of the world, because they had 
Abraham for their father, and have yet proved 
the only nation whose perverse and wicked na- 
ture was inaccessible to the light of divine truth. 
It is a very convenient thing to selfish minds, 
to place wickedness afar off, to imagine them- 
selves more virtuous, more enlightened, more 
Spiritual, and more pious than people at a dis- 
tance. Believing themselves to be 80 much bet- 
ter than others, they can inveigh against them 
with a clear conscience; and when they are told 
of the peculiar vices which disgrace themselves 
and their own neighbors, they regard it as perse- 
eution, and believe it not. Having a form of 
godliness,” they are therewith content ; although 
the heart may be filled with uncharitableness, 
bitterness, and the most exclusive hatred, which 
they mistake for righteous indignation. Let us 
See to it that it be not 80 with us, 


BETHA. 


|| rank—the title without the estate. 


Short Comments. 
Original. 
Pais. iii. 11: *If by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the dead.” 

This must not be considered literal, for ks re- 
fers to a complete resurrection from moral death 
—a deliverance from, or elevation above all sin. 
He desired to attain perfect holiness, and thus 
explains himself in the next verse ;— Not as 
though I had already attained, either were al- 
ready perfect.” 

Rom. viii. 7: ©* The carnal mind is enmity 
against God; for it is not 8ubject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.' 

By the carnal mind is meant the rational pow- 
ers corrupted by artificial and debasing appetites, 
or a mind enslaved by sensual Justs. Such a 
mind is opposite to, or enmity with God and 
goodness—it creates inclinations, affections, and 
actions contrary to the spiritual law, and must be 
regenerated ere it can be brought into subjection 
to the law of God. As carnal it cannot be sub- 
ject, but regenerated it may. be, subject to the 
law of God. 


Taste for Literature. 


A TASTE for literature and valuable knowledge 
cannot be taught without being felt. 'To bribe 
the early curiosities to the exercise and develope- 
ment of the mind, the early instructor must have 
been well instructed, and have acquired the art 
of uniting information with delight. "The pow- 
ers, the beauties, the copious use of the mother 
tongue can only be known, felt, and transmitted 
by talent improved, by various and studious.read- 
ing in English literature, aided by some acquaint- 
ance with other idioms. And it is, perhaps, to 
the want of this preparation of the mother's mind 


for. the task of early instruction, that the melan-, 


choly blank in respect to all the primary, profes- 
810nal and practical acquirements of reading, arti- 
culation, elocution, reasoning and composition, 
left by the education of our principal 'schools; 80 
often remains to the end of life, disgracing the 
pulpit, the senate, and the bar. "The pleasure 
that occupies the highest place, 


conversation, If women are to be our compan- 
ions, we must share this pleasure with them, or 

we give them only a yain compliment—a nominal 
The most 


and fills the wid- 
est space in rational existence, is free intellectual 
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religion.” 
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fairest of all their privileges, and our s8ex has an 
equal-interest in maintaining it for them against a 
perverse arrangement, which gives up their first 
years to fugitive attainments, that sparkle in the 
gunshine of youth, but perish and their memorial 
with them, as age increases the want of resources. 


Fragments. 


Original. 


©T cannorT believe in the doctrine of endless mis- 
ery. 

* O do not trouble yourself about that matter— 
do not trouble yourself about doctrine, but get 


But does not the Bible teach the doctrine of 
endless misery ? 
* Most certainly it does—none can doubt it. 
* Then 1 am not to trouble myself about what the 
Bible teaches, am I! 
*Good night! 


© Do you pray as the Sayior requires ? 
often ? 

, © I 8uppose you know the Savior 8aid, —* When 
thou prayest enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast 8hut the door, pray to thy Father who is in 
secret.” . 

*Q yes, that is binding on every christian.” 
* Well, if I should obey it, and then come and 
tell you of it, would it be secret prayer ?” 


Notices. 
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Rosx oF SHARON FOR 1841. A copy of this beautiful 
Annual is before us, and-though we accorded to the one for 
1840 great praise, we must, in all sincerity, pronounce this 
one superior in every respect. The first / is of course, 
upon outward, and here is a beauty the last year's could 
not claim, this being rich embossed morocco; and the plates 
—three, with a'vignette—are fine specimens of the art and 
interesting subjects. | And as to the reading matter, we 
must s8ay, that we 8hall be surprised if any annual of the 
8eas0n hall be found to contain a greater variety or articles 
of. more /permanent;-interest, While we thus ' speak, we 
would in. all humility, abstract our own , contribution, and 

at of the rest of the volume. We trust that the work will 
be very generally gought-for by the friends of literature 
connected with, pure religious sentiment. It deserves. a 
conspicuous Pplace on every lady's table, and the teemi 
pgherains produced -a volume more admirably ada 

or a Frovent book for those who love our faith. We are in 
hopes to receive' from a friend, whose deliberate Judgment, 
easb ang and- prize, a review of the * Rose”” for our 
Work. 


How | 


* A Review of ome of Prof. Stuart's arguments in de- 
fence of endless  published in the American Biblical 
Repository, July - By Hosea Ballou.* Such is the 
title of a work we have just laid down aſter a careful peru- 
gal, and 80 far as our humble commendation is of any value, 
we give it most unqualifiedly. In it is manifested the same 
vigor of thought, and closeness and plainness of argument, 
that characterized the early works of the author, and in the 
course of his reasonings there are some most admirable 
points, which the learning of the schools will not find it an 
easy matter to turn from entering the very vitals of or- 
thodoxy. We earnestly advise as many of our readers as 
can, to possess this work. They will value it as s00n as 
they acquaint themselves with it. We cannot give our 
reader 8a better idea of the author's design or object than by 
quoting the Preface. 

«THAT Professor Stuart is right, in that he allows the 
subject of the endless duration of punishment to be one of 
the deepest interest to mankind, and one too which is caleu- 
lated, more than any other, to agitate the minds of reflect- 
ing men, and to put to the most severe trials the very best 
sy mpathies of our nature, no reasonable person will deny. 

As he is a conscientious believer in this most fearful doc- 
trine, and as he evidently believes, that the eternal well- 
being of immortal souls depends on a s0und belief of it ; and . 
knowing that there are many serious people, and even ome 
clergymen, who by finding it impossible to reconcile the 
benevolent feelings, of which they are possessed, to the 
rigid severity of this doctrine, have been driven, not onl 
into severe trials, but even into doubts, he has felt it his du- 
ty to exert his learning, talents, and influence, to remove 
such doubts, and to quiet those feelings, of the benevolent 
heart, which have been the cause of them. 

It is thus apparent, that the very benevolence, which he 
would, by his arguments, overcome in others, is in himself 
80 alive to the eternal interest of his fellow-beings, that he 
is willing to devote his labors for their . 

The object of the writer of the following sheets, has been 
to answer, though it be in a feeble manner, the demands of 
the same benevolence. Not believing ip the truth of that 
most shocking doctrine, whith so directly conflicts with the 
very best and holiest affections of the human heart, he feels 
an ardent desire to contribute all in his power, to disprove 
the truth of a doctrine, which cannot fail to agitate and 
deeply distress all who sincerely believe it; and which not 
only reflects dishonor on the. character of our Father in 
heaven, but renders the gracious scheme of the gospel of 
his ever beloved Son, one of partiality. 

If what the following sheets contain, should, by the bless- 
ing of God, contribute, in any degree, to the end the writer 
had in view, let the honor be rendered to Him, whois able to 
promote his merciful designs, by the use of the humblest 
means.* Published by A. Tompkins, price 25 cents; 72 
pages, neat print and bound in boards. 


*THIRTY SHORT SERMONS, 0n Various important 8ub- 
jects, both doctrinal and practical. By John Bovee Dods.” 
'This is the work we announced in our last as in press, and 
an elegant volume it is indeed. All who are acquainted 
with Br. Dods' style, and vigorous manner of treating 8ub- 
jects, will not question the value of its contents. It must 

e of permanent value and will enrich any collection with 
which it may be placed. Published by Thos. Whittemore ; 
pages 348. | 


An ORAT10N delivered Fourth of ' July, 1840, by E. H. 


Chapin, Richmond, Va. We have been favored with the 
reading of this excellent production, deseryedly praised by 
all the Richmond editors. It was delivered by invitation of 
three mtlitary companies, and, it would seem by the news- 
paper notices, was universally admired. We are glad to 
tind an oration of this character” exciting such general inter- 
est on the anniversary of our nation's independence, when 
it is too often imagined that fulminations of party; potges 
can. only attract attention. After an iate introduc- 


tion, he remarks, — Every nation, like the ind , 
its past, its present, ant'Its future; in which are 8ummoned 
up its history—its ideas, its labors, its triumphs, its defeats. 


It is a 


from a sin- 


'Publihed by A. Tonipkins ; price $2 per copy. _ 


and solemn thing to strip the v 


gle human Heart and expose all its workings from birth to 
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death. For there is a history there—a record of impulses, 
strivings, acts—bearing upon the p of a living and 
immortal spirit. What shall we say, then, when the earts 
of nations are laid bare, and we see the acts of millions cen- 
tred and chronicled in them—acts that not only have affect- 
ed those destinies of those millions, but are to effect those of 
unborn generations? Herein lies the true philosophy of 
history ;—not in the mere array of facts=-not in the circum- 
stance that this special deed, or that particular work was 
accomplished—but in the fact that that deed, that work, 
had a bearing upon the progress of humanity.” This 
gives the idea of the oration, which is devoted to a contem- 
plation of © the Past of our country, with reference to the 
Present and the Future.” The oration is an eloquent pro- 
duction, and does honor to the author. 


ExPos1TOR FoR SEPTEMBER. We have received this 
No. and from a hasty glance at its contents, are assured that 
we 8hall enjoy some hours of good reading in perusing it 
with care, We do not think justice has been done to this 
work in the hasty notices usually given of it, and we are 
determined to read it thoroughly, and then notice it. 


© THE GovERNMENT OF Gop, considered with reference 
to natural laws, and the nature of rewards and punishments 
explained, By Rev. Wm. Fishbough, of Taunton, Mass.” 
Thus readeth the title of a respectable looking pamphlet of 16 
pages, which has been sent us, and we regret that we have 
not found time to read it carefully, as the suhjects are im- 
rtant, and from a casual glance we should judge that they 
ave been ably treated. e hear the pamphlet well spo- 
ken of by those who have read it. It can be had of A. 
Tompkins; price 12 cts. 


* A STATEMENT OF REAs0Ns, proceedings of the Old 
Colony Ass0ciation, and an (the) occasional sermon by Rev. 
R. Tomlinson, Plymouth, Mass.* The statement of reasons 
refer to why the pamphlet is published, instead of the con- 
cerned, following the usual method of inserting the proceed- 
ings, &c. in some one of the denominational papers. We 
would take no part in the difficulty between the Association 
and the editor of the Trumpet, and therefore only add that 
we wish we had larger papers and less cause for regret. 


EriGcnTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Boston Academy of 
Music, 1840. That the Boston Academy of Music has 
done much for the progress of musical science and taste in 
our country, is not a matter of controversy. The influence 
that has gone out from thence is confessed in all quarters, and 
the talent therein employed is certainly great. The public 
concerts have been of a high order of excellence, and espe- 
cially of the juvenile choir would we speak with unqualified 
commendation. To the progress of musical taste among the 

oung, we look for the most beneficial results, knowing how 
it weans away from harsher and injurious kinds of pleasures. 
We wish the Academy all desirable 8uccess. 


/ 


OaxEs AND Swan's PLATE Mus1c. In writing the 
above notice we recalled to mind the gratification enjoyed 
in lately examining some plate music publisghed by Oakes 
and Swan, 81-2 Tremont street, Boston, in a new and ele- 
gant 8tyle. We would mention particularly some late piec- 
es— Lament of the Irich Emigrant; * * Hall's Quick Step ;* 
* Old Arm Chair;* a most exquisite piece of music, accom- 
panying a 8weet and plaintive 8ong ;— Highland Quick 

tep;* © The Land of the Blest,'—another very fine affair. 
To our friends in the country we would commend the above 
establischment, and do it not as a puff, but because we know 
many would like to be acquainted with an establishment to 
which they can send with confidence for good music. 


Nzw PAPER 1n PROVIDENCE, R. I. We have receiv- 
ed the proposals for publishing a new paper in Providence, 
R. I., to be called the © Gospel Messenger,'—a name too 
near © Christian Messenger,” 10 obviate difficulty, should 
the proposed paper be established. Tt is proposed to pub- 
lish it weekly, on a medinm sheet, folio, at one dollar per 


per, and to be filled with the usual variety. The proposals 
are made by /Br. T. Baker, who 8ays,— We are promised 
the assistance of Rev. Messrs. Wm. S. Balch, J. N. Parker, 
John Boyden, Abraham Norwood, and Wm: Fishbough. 
With this combination of talent we think the public may rea- 
gonably expect an acceptable journal.” 


Txxz ComyFoRTER; a gift for the afflicted and bereaved. 
This new consolatory wet has been put into the printer's 
hands, and will svon be issued from the press. It is hum- 
bly hoped that it will supply a want, and be received with 
favor. A. Tompkins, publisher. 


Tax Book or PROM18Es ; beihg a collection of scripture 
promises, arranged under their proper heads. By S. B. 
Emmons. This is a very neat little volume, and contains 
quite a large collection of precious scripture. If readers 
will familiarize themselves with the connection of the zev- 
eral passagess, the mind will be furnished with much good 
thought. Detached passages taken second hand cannot do 
much good. Their connections should always be ought. 
out, for the sense, and a 8ense, are vastly different matters 
oftentimes. The book contains much other interesting mat- 
ter beside the promises, Published by Thomas W hittemore. 


Mvus1c. We find it very difficult to get pieces of music 
that are good and yet short enough to be printed on one 
page, and choose therefore, at times to omit the music 1n 
one No. and give two pages in the next. 


17 Reader! a certain man on a certain occasion exclaim- 
ed, « How uncommonly fine the baker's bread is this morn- 
ing! And what do you think was the cause? Not that 
the bread was any better than common, but because he had 
paid the baker's bill, and his mind was at ease. And it is 
no marvel. A similar result follows the payment of the 
publisher's bill, and a good conscience is an excellent thing 
these hard times. 


07 Do you wanT To PAY $2,50 cts. for vol. 9? If 
no, delinquent, please remit the advance pay immediately, 
for this No. is the fourth of the volume. 


To READERs AND CORRESPONDENTS. We would call 
especial attention to the beautiful article in this No. from 
our valued correspondent, Mrs. Munroe, entitled «The Sts- 
ters: or Woman's Ambition.” We thank her heartily for it. 
We expect an excellent one from Tone. Shall we not ? 

Mimosa's article was received, and is inserted with pleas- 
ure. We trust we $hall hear often from her. * Invocation” 
ſrom Ione, in our next. 


. Sovegal communications have been crowded out of this 
0. 
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List of Letters containing Remittances received 8ince 0ur 
last, ending September 2, 1840. 


V. L., Lowell, $3; E. G. A., Orono, $2; J. M., 
Hartford, $5 ; P. M,. Nichols, $4 ; L. W., Erie, $10 ; 
J. A.S., New London, $2; P.M., Lubec, $2; P. M., 
Nashua, $2; P. 8. R., New London, $2 ; J. 8., Cara- 
tunk, $10; L. S. M., Easton, $2 ; E. R. C., Stow, $2; 
J. B., South Shrewsbury, $10 ; M. A. P., Danvers, $2 ; 
W. A. R.. North Scituate, $2; R. A. W., Worcester, 
$2; L. T. Randolph, $2; P. M., Union, $4; M. F., 
Claremont, $2;8. R. Claremont, $2; J. 8., Bridge- 
water, $2; A. A., Sullivan, $2; A. T., Oil Creek, $2 ; 
G. A., Vernon, (pays up to Dec. 1840)-$5; J. F., 


Sailsbury, $6; N. K., Brewster Ferry, (Twe copies 
have been sent to your address, and we have received 
pay for one. What 8hall I send you for the subscribers 
8ent—Vol. 4 or 6?) C. D. West Woodstock, $2; O. 
B., Massena, $2; P. M. Phenix, $4; L. R., Oxford, 
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The Utility of Universalism. 


CHAPTER 11. 
Original. 


WrarT a miserable idea of the mission of truth 


 must that person have who, without a blush, de- 


clares of Universalism, that * if it is true, tre 
is no use of preaching or believing it—that no- 
thing is lost by a rejection of its principles. 'The 
individual's folly is of the most apparent chai- 
acter, for he allows himself to be found carrying 
arms that he will level against the truth, if truth 
there be in the doctrine of illimitable salvation. 
* Admit that it is the truth,” says he, * and yet it 
is no friend to utility. What's the use of it ? 
That question $hall be answered, when we 
have alluded to some radical defects in the prin- 
ciples of some individuals who stand in opposi- 
tion to the promulgation of Universalism, while 
they will not deny its truth—its divinity. All 
guch. do but side with the worldly policies that 
have burdened the church with evils for ages, 
and given to human expediency the throne of 
divine right. They would cripple the truth, and 
let it exert only 80 many of- its powers as are 
deemed in accordance with the 'times, or wants 
of the age, as they understand them. As though 
the Almighty ever designed that his truth should 
be decked and robed as man may fashion, and 
unyeiled part by part to the 8ight, when what 
has been given was designed for the world. 
Those who would veil the truth should know 
that their spirit is kindred to that which in the 
dark ages denied to the common mind all access 
to: the one source of religious truth—the Bible ; 
and they should know also that they usurp an 
empire that hath fearful responsibilities. Where 


In alll the word of God is there a single sentence 


that authorizes any man, or class of men, to de- 
clare less than the whole counsel of God to the 


people—that marks one class of truths for the 
Vor. IX. | 21 


high, another for the low, and divides the unity 
of truth? Let us take example from the Apostle 
Paul. There was every thing that could exist to 
influence the Apostle to lessen his uniform and 
strict adherence to the simplicity of means or- 
 dained for the furtherance of the Gospel in the 
world, and bring into his plan of labor the poli- 
cies of wealth and learning. Many around him 
were led astray by the mingling of learned con- 
jectures and mystical speculations with the doc- 
trine of Christ, and forgot the one great Master 
in their love for favorite preachers. Continually 
was the voice of warning raised against this by 
Paul ; continually did he teach the churches how 


|| all learning and wisdom should be subservient to 


christian knowledge, and not triumphing above 
it ; and in every charge of duty to © co-workers 
unto the kingdom of God,” his most s8olemn ad- 
monition was, to guard against all that was op- 
posed to sound doctrine. He knew that as God 
led his people through the wilderness by a way 
men would not have devised, 80 in every work 
of his providence he has his own way to bring 
about results, and he was not in a haste to do 
faster than Infinite Wisdom had ordained. To 
bend his plan to the fashions of the times, he 
knew might promise a great increase of numbers ; 
but be knew also, that the true cause of Christ 
would all that time be retarded; and therefore 


he kept aloof from all the entanglements present- 
ed. Others, eager for immediate results and glory 
to 8elf, went contrary,, and tarnished the pure 
fame of christianity. As he did, 80 should we, 
See our Master going forth to the Regeneration 
with means, to all mere human sight, the most 
inadequate to the work to be accomplished, yield- 
ing not in the least to the world and confident in 
the wisdom of God ; and we should learn to pur- 
8ue the 8ame course, disavowing all connection 
with time serving and cunning policies. 

This is our answer to thoge who deem that 
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though Universalism 'is' the truth, the time has 
not /yet come when it should be 'preached—that 
the common mind is too little cultivated to ap- 
preciate the evidences and value of the faith, and 
that therefore something more startling and aw- 
ful is needed. 'This objection embraces several 
gross errors in its ' judgment of the common 
mind. Tt is not the most cultivated by intellec- 
tual aids and refined society who possess all the 
delicate and strong feelings that are the springs 
to be touched and tuned aright 80 as to produce 
the harmony of religious life. 'They exist in 
every soul, and christianity is the best, because 
the divine means to touch them aright ; and its 
power, and its power alone, can correct- the play 
of each, till the music of the inward life shall be 
kindred with the symphonies of angel ministries. 
© We are told,” says an eloquent writer, * that en- 
gineers are now $8ounding the Asiatic deserts 
with Artesian wells ; and they are sure to find 
the element far down beneath the s8ands that are 
whitened by the suns of ages. And those, who, 


in the name of Jesus Christ, have gone into moral | 


deserts, into those howling wastes of abandoned 
men in which the world abounds, exploring the 
haunts of sensual excess, the caverns of the dun- 
geon, and the lanes of poyerty, have found that 
if not weary in well doing, they could set springs 
of devotion flowing even there ; all was not evil; 
the veriest rocks of the wilderness have melted 
under the touch of holy and gentle hands. And 
what can best create the spirit—the will, where- 
by © holy and gentle hands' shall be stretched 
forth to this work, if it is not the doctrine of the 
most holy and gentle influences ? If the time is 
come for the need of the stretching forth of 8uch 
hands, the time has most certainly arrived for 
that doctrine to have its whole power felt that 
makes human hands true and powerful to the 
work of gentleness and love. Is the mass of 
mind less cultivated than was the mass of mind 
during the ministry of Jesus and his Aposttes ? 
Hath not He who created and constituted the 
human mind the wisdom to reveal what is best 
adapted to unfold its powers, enlighten and re- 
fine? The time has come for the Bible to be 
freely read and studied, and the time therefore 


has come for the full and clear proclamation of | 


Universal Grace: Doubt here, dishonors God. 

The common people heard Jesus gladly, till pre- 

judiced by the leading minds of the age. 
Another class will tell us that they allow the 


doctrine we love to be the uncorrupted truth and | 


that 'it is' well for the refined and educated, but 
cannot benefit the abandoned. This is kindred 
to the preceding, and why is it put forth ? 'Be- 
cause harshness has been 80 long a prominent 
feature of the punishments designed to: affect 
criminals, that men have learned to deem it indis- 
pensable, and have not yet ſelt that one thing and 
one only can wake up to healthy action the pulse 
of goodness in the abandoned, and that is—per- 
severing kindness. Our faith teaches us that He 
who reigns in universal power, overcomes and 
will overcome evil by good, and marks his love 
on every law and commandment he ordains. 
©'The living love of God is the only Savior. 
The varied manifestations of this love are ap- 
pealing ministers of the Highest to the human 
soul, They all have a peculiar voice and tone, 
and one after another sounds the note of gentle- 
ness, yielding to the advancing if a response to 
its own is not given. Many, many may speak in 
vain, but the right sympathetic one will at last 
be heard, and dwell in the soul by an everlasting 
echo, like the memory of a mother's love, keep- 
ing the heart true to duty. "The cold winds of 
the North can never melt the ice, but the warm 
breath of the South can; and where the thunders 
of Mount Sinai have failed to startle and move, 
the voice from Mount Calvary has 8ubdued. O 
what a mighty truth, and what an eloquent tri- 
bute to Universalism did President Wayland utter, 
when he s8aid— 'Truly, my brethren, ' the moral 
power of the Bible resides in the s1mple, earnest, 
affectionate exhibition of, the love of God in the 
cross of Jesus Christ.” That was the grand 
Apostolic theme, and the renovating power of 
the reconciliation thereby made known was - CON- 
fessed by the wonderful accessions to the brother- 
hood. And from whence came these accessions ? 
Here and there were seen a philosopher advancing 
from the consecrated grove, and a 80n of learning 
leaving the halls of science, but the great mass 
of the reclaimed came forth from the retreats of 
obscurity .and the humblest walks of life.  'The 
zeal of the apostle Paul never slackened, though 
he stood among the most inyeterate sinners ; for 
he himself had been, as he deemed, one of their 
chiefs, and his regeneration forbade him to. fear 
to proclaim love divine in its full extent, and in 
his soul was ever the remembrance—that to 
whom much is forgiven, the same will love 
much. And throughout the records of the Sa- 
vior's ministry the fact is distinctly geen, that 
Jesus was gentle towards all 8ave those who 
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He disdained 


were proud in self-righteousness. 
not to. be called © the friend of sinners,” and-well 
he knew they could not be morally benefited by 


any teachings 80 much as by his own. He did 
not alter his truth according to the character of 
his audiences. 'The guilty woman and Mary 
Magdalene were 8ubdued by his divine gentle- 
ness; and the voices that have gone forth from 
the suffering love on Calvary have done more for 
truth and piety, than all the lightnings and thun- 
ders of wrath. We shall pursue this subject 
when we treat of the utility of our faith in pro- 
ducing genuine, godly repentance. 

Another eclass will take ground directly oppo- 
Site the last mentioned, and declare that the re- 
fined and cultivated will reject, while the aban- 
doned and vile will flock in love toward our faith. 


Such have ill read the page of. history. They 


cannot have looked rightly upon the reforms and 
operations of beneyolence, nor into the prisons 
of crime and wretchedness. * Try the spirits,” is 
a divine command. Let it be obeyed, and let can- 
dor answer if the spirit of our faith has not been 
the life and 80ul of all operations most closely 
connected with 8ocial progress, and most power- 
ful to adyance its interests? Consider the spirit 


of the laws, of the improvements in moral philo-- 


8ophy, of reforms in prison discipline, and of in- 
stitutions for the abandoned, and investigation 
will show that with the march of mind the spirit 
of our faith has increased its power, and is found 
to be the only spirit that is congenial with true 
refinement. But the reason why s8o0me regard 
our faith as gross and repulsive to refined sensI- 
bility is, because they look upon the mass of ini- 
quity that is in the world, and directly bring in 
contrast therewith the declaration of universal 
happiness, and are shocked because they know 
not what Universaligm teaches concerning the 
intermediate stages, and do not understand what 
our faith teaches respecting animal and perisha- 
ble propensities, 'The lurkings of spiritual aris- 
tocracy prevent others from forming a right judg- 
ment, and pride of opinion keeps thousands with 
$hut eyes against the light, 

We were 8ometime since at a meeting of the 
Prison Discipline Society, and heard President 
Wayland address the as8embly. And as the pro- 
phets sometimes wrote of glories they could not 
look "into, 80 he gave forth the breathings of our 
faith in reference to the guilty. * It is in vain to 


punish men,” 8aid he, *unless you can reclaim 
them.' Well, thought we, what becomes of the 


utility of eternal punishment? And will God ex- 


ert his power. in behalf of eternal vanity! After 
dwelling for a considerable length of time on the 
folly of being satisfied with punishing without 
reclaiming, he 8poke of the true reformer, and 
declared the moving impulse of 8uch an one to 
be, or should be, * the s8pirit of deliberate effort 
to make men better.” Does not this find appro- 
val in every refined mind ? We think it must, and 
if 80, the refined mind pays homage to the spirit 
of our faith, inasmuch as it is the only one that 
ascribes to the Deity the moral greatness of the 
eternal spirit * of deliberate effort to make men 
better.” 'The glory of God resides in human pro- 
gress. Eternal perversion of the highest powers 
of our being cannot glorify him, and he will guard 
the interests of his divinity by *© the spirit of de- 
liberate effort to make men better.” 

Ignorance of the true principles of our faith, 
and of human nature, and the relation of the one 
with the other, is the parent of all the objections 
to the Utility of Universalism. * So we believe, 
and therefore s8peak.'” We proceed therefore to 
Show the utility of Universalism, and in 80 doing 
to unfold the principles of that faith and their 
application to our spiritual nature, 

It rgects the Trimty, and maintains the Supre» 
macy of One. Undivided Mind. | 

Regarding the doctrine of the Trinity as a cor- 
ruption of christianity, and knowing that its ab- 
gurdities have kept many away from the true 
light, we deem that a useful power that removes 
and explodes it. The doctrine of the Divine 
Unity is important, because it is to all spiritual 
truth what the $un is to the natural world—the 
source of life, light, and beauty. It gives clear- 
ness of conception of the principles and purposes 
of the Divine government, whereas the 'Trinity 
perplexes and baffles any effort to discern con» 
sistency or harmony. It gives the intellect free 
power to reason and infer, while 'Trinitarianism 
breaks down the mind, and by requiring acquies- 
cence to one absurdity, prepares the way for the 
reception of many others. | It gives directness to 
our prayers and devotions, while a belief in the 
trinity distracts and divides the affections and 
feelings, causing the belieyer to be, at times, at 
a loss to decide to whom, Father, Son, or Spirit, 
the prayer should be addressed. It assures us of 
unity of design, operations, and congummation, 
while Trinitarianism involyes principles that for- 
bid the cherishing of any such idea. And more 
than all this, the doctrine of the Divine unity 
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preserves 'the meaning of the name Father in its 
proper $8implicity and fullness, whereas the doc-' 
trine of the trinity has made it but a technical 
theological term. 'The doctrine of the trinity has 
done more than all else to veil from human eyes 
the heavenly beauty of the divine Patermity. 
When that hypothesis gained currency, the name 
. of Father became a mere distinctive appellation, 
as the title of the first person of the tri-mne—as 
distinctive from God the Son, and the benignity, 
| the parental nearness of the Deity to his intelli- 
gent creatures, were forgotten. *God the Father! 
was- once a touchstone to open the heart to the 
most grateful emotions ; a magic spell to unloose 
from earth the affections, and elevate the mind to 
heaven. Like the almost speaking image of a 
dear parent, it would call up the fast rushing 
memories of other and happy days, when paren- 
tal affection, patience and forbearance, were our 
life's defence and 8upport, and the heart by those 
remembrances was touched with deeper love-and 
gratitude, *© God the Father! is the first person 
in the trinity, and there the mind stops. It is 
Jesus whom we must love, for he it was who 
made an implacable God placable; him we must 
adore as the cause of our salvation, or even 
hope of salvation ; for he it was who stepped in 
and turned aside the burning 8word of Almighty 
wrath, which was ready to smite mankind with 
an eternal wound; and he it is who is represent- 
ed as standing beside the throne, sprinkling his 
blood to quench the Father's anger, that is ready 
every moment to burst forth to consume every 
- Kinner on the face of the earth. These views of 
redemption, given through the trinity, make Je- 
Sus worthy of the 8overeignty ; for the heart may 
tremble before God, but can only love the Lord 
Jesus. Universalism takes but a part of the pic- 
ture. as a reality—the love of Jesus for man, and 
remembering that he is the image of God, finds 
_ therein much to excite gratitude towards the 
Father. 

Our authority for rejecting the doctrine of the 
trinity as a corruption, rests oh the express SCTIP- 
ture declarations of the inferiority of Christ to the 
Father. 6 We note but a few—Matt. xix. 17 : 
Mark xiii. 32; John v. 30: xiv. 28; 1 Cor. xi. 
3: XV, 24-29. This last text deserves particu- 
lar attention, and from carefully consulting those 
taken from the gospels, it will be seen that Jesus 
himself disclaims the possession of three essen- 
tial perfections of divinity—Underived Power, 


Absolute Goodness, and Unlimited Knowledge. 


The evasion of the force of these arguments 
by the dogma of two natures, 18 weak indeed—a 
mere 8ubterfuge—an invention. 1. It is unne- 
cessary, as 8cripture can be harmoniously ex- 
plained without it; and, 2. It is absurd, for, it 1s 
impossible that the same person should haye two 
minds, one informed and the other uninformed, 
and especially when an infinite mind is 8upposed 
to be possess8ed. 'Trinitarians see the truth of 
this when engaged in other controversies, as is 
Seen in © Elmyn's Humble Enquiry,” by the fol- 
lowing quotation made from Dr. Stillingfleet's 
sermon against Popery. * Speaking of the equiy- 
ocations of popish priests, whose common an- 
$wer, when examined about what they have 
known by confession, is, that they know it not, 
which they think to vindicate from the charge of 
lying by saying, that *in confess1on, the priest 
knows matters as God, not' as man, and therefore 
he denies to know them, meaning it as man.” 
But, 8ays the Doctor, this is absurd; because to 
8ay he does not know, is as much as to 8ay he 
doth not any way know. Now if this be a good 
answer against the Papists, as no doubt it is; 
then sure it is $0 in the present case. We must 
beware lest we bring the holy Jesus under 8ueh 
a reproach for equivocation, as the Romisb priests 
lie under.* 

The inquirer is often stopped by the authori- 
tative declaration that the trinity is a mystery. 
And then we are told that everything is a mys- 
tery, that every blade of grass is a mystery, be- 
cause we cannot tell how it grows. 'The case 18 
not analogous. The question is not how God ex- 
ists—and the reference to grass to meet the case 
must treat of one or three blades, and none will 
declare three blades to be at the s8ame time-- but 
one blade! There is no dispute about the grass 
growing, and no difficulty in understanding the 
declarative language ; but the fact of the trinity 
is denied, and the declarative language in which 
it is 8et forth, is inexplicable. 

No illustration can better show up the absur- 
dity and folly of maintaining this doctrine, than a 
comparison of it—its origin, its defences, and 
forms of argument—with the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation.* 1. The statement of each involves 
an apparent contradiction. 2. The doctrine of 
transubstantiation is defended by passages of 
8cripture, which, if admitted in their obvious and 
literal sense, are certainly indubitable proofs— 


1 Sparks Collection of Essays, &c. No. 8, page 230. 
2 Unitarian Tracts, 1st Series, No. 69, 
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_gupport of the trinity. The same reasons that 


_tation. 
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more- explicit than any that can be adduced in 


justifies the disbeliever in transubstantiation in 
rejecting the arguments drawn from these passages 
—the 8ame mode of treatment, justifies the dis- 
believer in the trinity in rejecting. the force of the 
arguments in favor of that doctrine from similar 
texts. | 3. 'The two doctrines agree in the mode 
of argument by which they are supported. 'They 
both are declared to be mysteries, and the disbe- 
liever in each asserts that it is a contradiction. 
4. 'The two doctrines agree in the support which 
they have received from men of eminent learning 
and piety. 'The disbeliever in transubstantiation 
8ays of the names adduced in its 8upport, that 
they were men, fallible men, and on this point 
asserts that they were mistaken. $So of the names 
adduced in favor of the trinity. We yield them 
the claim of intellect and piety, but believe they 
were 1n error; of course, their authority has no 
weight with us. For if we were influenced by 
the associations which are suggested by the ex- 
ample of the great and good in the history of the 
church, we must not only believe the doctrine 
of the trinity, but the mystery of transubstan- 
Jesus Christ laid the foundation 
of religion in the unity of God-—Mark xii. 29. 
30; and he could best tell how the purity of di- 
vine truth depended thereupon, and how it 
strengthened the mind by freeing it from distrac- 
tion, in presenting One Supreme Object of wor- 
ship and affection. 'The unity of God is essen- 
tial to his Paternity, and the Paternity of God is 
the creature's best golace and hope, while it 
tends, more than any other sentiment, to unite 
-men together in the bonds of a common brother- 
hood. To this truth Universalism continually 
directs attention. It is not satisfied with settling 
the question whether there be one or three per- 
g80ns in the Godhead, but devotes attention to 
divine the true character of God: It writes Fa- 
ther on every perfection, and traces love in every 
purpose and design of his will, and requires the 


homage of the whole heart and life to Him as; 


the universal and eternal Benefactor of our race. 
And thus it has been useful. 'Thus hearts alien- 
ated by error from Christ and all revealed truth, 
have been won 6ver to the cause of the Redeem- 
er and the enjoyment of a newness of life, accor- 
ding to the righteousness of God. Lofty and 
glorious names are not enough to be ascribed to 
the Deity ; we must render the homage of the 


ter, and while we. declare he is love, ee to it that 
we attribute to him no design or purpose, or- ul- 
timate end, whose gpirit is not loye to each and 
love to all thereby affected. Let us give Him 
the glory due unto his name—Love, and rest as- 


 gured, that from the highest point tothe lowest 


depth in the uniyerse, and through all the length 
and breadth of immensity, the Omniscient, Om- 
nipresent, and Omnipotent Spirit of Love,-1s op- 
erating, to the glory of the I Am and the bless- 
edness of humanity. B, 


— 


Invocation. 


Originatld. 


PEACE, peace, the quiet of a christian's breast, 
How have I longed for thee ! | 
In what far mountain hast thou made thy nest ? 
There let me flee. 


From all that jars the spirit's fine strung lyre, 
From the fierce passion's strife, 
From the unholy wish, the vain desire, 
Keep thou my life. 


As the pure air we breathe, thou art to heaven— - 
Around, within, o'er all ; 

Invisible, yet felt like dews of even 
When night-shades fall. 


Voices there are too s8weet for our repose, 
Lips with too soft a smile, 

That e'en s8uch treasures should be named thy foes 
Conquering the while. 


Who does not feel his inmost-bosom stirred 
By beauty's speaking eye ! 

And thou dost flee when love's rich voice is heard 
To thine own 8ky. : 


Oh ! temper all things earthly by thy sway, 
lending our love with trust ! 
Cast thy broad mantle o'er life's troubled way 
Shielding our dust ! 


Fold thy unwearied pinions o'er my heart, 
Pure, gentle, child of God ! 
Be, in the land of love, my better part, 
My staff, my rod ! 
Boston, Mass. 


IONE. 


Singular Case of Mlonomama. 


Tax many and various lessons, all important, that may be 


drawn from the following narrative, induce us to give it 
to our readers ; it cannot fail to interest the best sympa- 
thies, and teach the duty of. merciful judgment. B. 

'I was alone in the shop one day, when & beauti- 
ful female dressed in the richest manner, came in, 
accompanied by a couple of 8mall boys, her-8ons, 
for each of whom she wanted. to get-a 8uit of 
clothes. I was now old enough to-take charge 
of the shop, and sell in Mr. William's | absence, 
and therefore threw down several pieces of fine 


soul in associating therewith the proper charac- 


en 


cloth for her-to examine, naming to her enquiries, | 
the. price of svits for her 8ons from either. With 
her white, taper fingers, sparkling with jewels, 
she- tried the texture of various pieces. of goods, 
finding in each some objection, until I threw 
down for her examination a' roll of fine, blue 
cloth, of light body, and remarkably soft and glos- 
sy gurface. It was a new style of cloth then, and 
was finished in the richest manner. Beautiful ! 
— beautiful ! 8aid she, as I displayed it in the 8oft 
light that came through a shaded window, © what 
will each suit cost of this 7 

*We could not make 8vits from this cloth for 
less than $25 apiece. 

©'That seems high'—she remarked, musingly. 
« Twenty-five dollars apiece ?' 

* It may s8eem high, madam—but that cloth 1s 
worth twelve dollars a yard, and we should lose 
on the clothes, if we made them for less.' 

* Wont you make the s8uit for $45? she said, 
aſter a moment's thought, turning upon me a pair 
of the brightest eyes I ever saw in woman's head, 
- a 8weet s8mile playing about her lips, and just 
disclosing glimpses of a set of teeth white as the 
mountain 8nows. 

* Indeed, madam,” said I, half subdued, *I can- 
not possibly say less than fifty dollars. It is a 
beautiful piece of cloth, and very costly.' 

*Oh, I am 8ure you can 8ay forty-five—come, 
now just 8ay forty-five, and as 800n as they are 
done, send your bill down to Mr. and you will 
have the money in hand.” And $she looked at me 
with 8uch a coaxing and winning smile, that to 
resist were next to impossible, even though my 
master should eut his cloth without profit. 

*Well, madam,” 8aid I, * as long as the terms 
are to be cash, and Mr. is to pay the bill (he 
was one of the wealthiest and most punctual men 
in the city) I will say forty-five dollars, but we 
Shall make nothing on the clothes.” 


She now wanted a choice of buttons, and I 


ced a box before her containing a great variety. 


©. She looked them over and over again, and after 


choosing and. refusing half a dozen patterns, seem- 

ed as far from meeting with any thing to suit her 
taste as at first. Meanwhile a customer came in, 
whom 8he requested that I should wait upon 
while she. made her selection. I did 80, and was 
occupied some ten minutes, during which time 
She was looking over the buttons—amusing her- 
Self with examining the many beautiful patterns. 
As 800n as the last customer went out, 8he made 
the choice, and also left the 8hop, 


When Mr. Williams came in I told him of the 
sale. which I had made, and the reasons, which 
were odd enough, for my selling the suits at 8uch 
a reduction. He.laughed at my susceptibility to 


beauty, and winning grace, and said that, the | 


clothes could be barely afforded at forty-five dol- 
lars, but as the terms were cash, and he wanted 
money the next week, badly, he should haye con- 
sented to make them at that price himself. 

The clothes were cut out and made,—sent 
home and the cash paid on presentation of the 
bill to Mr. 

We had a boy, whose great propensity to steal 
every thing he could lay his hands on, was a 
source of much vexation to Mr. Williams. Several 
times he had been detected in carrying off and 


Selling trifles from the shop, and had as frequent- - 


ly been severely punished. A few days after 
Mrs. had been at the: hop, a package of 
buttons of a peculiar and choice pattern were 
missed, and search made for them in every box 
and drawer. Tom, the boy alluded to, was final- 
ly called up and charged with having taken them. 
He looked much confused on the accusation, but 
stoutly denied the charge. But as the buttons 
were certainly gone, and as they could not go, as 
Mr. Williams alleged, without hands, and as 
Thomas the only one about the place who had 
ever been known to take what was not his own, 
he must produce the buttons or be flogged. Poor 
Tom cried bitterly, protesting his innocence, but 
Mr. Williams had suffered himself to get into a 
passion, and would listen to none of his earnest 
denials. He was hurried off into the garret, and 
cowhided severely. The poor fellow's*cries 
were heard down in the shop, and for once we 
could not help thinking him punished unjustly. 


He continued, after his punishment to deny hav» 
ing had any thing to do with the buttons, and. 


even Mr. Williams began to regret that he had 
whipped him $0 severely. 

Nothing more was heard of the buttons, until 
about four months after, when the two little suits 
of clothes we had made for Mrs. —— were sent 
back for repair, with sets of beautiful buttons to 
replace the old ones, which Mr. Williams at once 
recognized as precisely similar to those lost. I 
mentioned to him the fact of Mrs. having 
handled our buttons; but he repudiated the in» 
ference my allusion drew, and said that others had 
buttons of the same pattern as he. The coinci» 
dence s8eemed to me a little strange, and consid- 
ering her peculiar manner, I could not divert my 
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mind of the idea that Mrs. had carfied 'off| 
the package of buttons. In a few minutes after 
the servant had left the clothes, Mrs. herself 
came in to give some directions about them. 
Her $weet ſace, winning and amiable manners, 
and perfect self possession, at once dispelled the 
foul suspicion T had entertained almost involunta- 
rily, and T censured myself for the singular halluci- 
nation that a moment before possessed me. 
©'These are the most beautiful buttons, Mr. 
Williams, I have ever seen,' said she, picking up 
one from the counter, where they lay in the open 
paper. * Wont they. look charming on the 
children's Ylothes. They are far prettier than 
the old ones. . Really, Mr. Williams, I don't 
think you displayed much taste in your selection.' 

*Why, madam, I put on the ones you chose.' 

*Did you, indeed, then I must have been in 
one of my absent moods, for surely if I had been 
in my right senses I hever would have chosen 
these ugly things. Let me look at some of your's 
and 8ee if you have any that I might be tempted 
to buy, for I have a singular passion for beautiful 
buttons.' 

The box of choice buttons was instantly 
thrown open for her inspection, and after admir- 
ing 80me of the neatest patterns, she concluded 
that none were 80 fretty as the ones she had, and 
went out. 

In a day or two after in looking for a peculiar 
pattern of buttons for a gentleman's coat, they 
were missed from the box. * This is strange,' 
muttered my master to himself, © Can it be possi- 
ble that Mrs. took them? Certainly not ! 
What on earth could she want with them. She 
is under no necessity to steal.” 

The mere entertainment of suspicion gives it 
strength, and s0on 'the question of Mrs. 's 
honesty began to be troublesome to the mind of 
Mr. Williams. He could not dismiss the 8ubject 
much as he felt inclined 80 to do. One day a 
neighbor happened in the shop, and Mr. Williams 
from some cause alluded to the subject of the lost 
buttons, and mentioned the singular coincidence, 
in relation to them and the visits of Mrs. 

* I suppose then,” was his reply, *© that the mad- 
am has got at s8ome of her slippery tricks again.” 

*What do you mean ? said Mr. Williams. 

*Mean? why, have you never head that Mrs. 
—— 1s naturally light fingered ? 

© No, indeed, Lhaye never heard of any such 


| thing.” 


©Then you have never heard half of the 


strange things that happen in this world. Why, 
there are more than twenty dry good storekeepers 
on Market street, who have their instructions 
from her husband to say nothing about any goods 
$he may be seen carrying off from their stores, but 
to send in their bills to him and get their money. 
He has tried almost every means to break her of 
her strange propensity to steal, but all to-no pur- 
pose. He 1s said to have kept her on bread and 
water for weeks and weeks at a time. 'To have 
confined her to the house for months together, 
but all to no purpose. 'The very first time 8he 
could get out, she would pick up cheap or costly 
things, as they came in her way—as it seemed 
merely for the excitement of stealing. She once 
stole a diamond breast pin worth a hundred dol- 
lars from a jeweller's store on Market street, 
when no one was in attendance but a'clerk, who 
did not detect her, and was not aware of her pro- 
pensity. The pin was missed by the owner 
very $hortly after and learning who had been in 
the store immediately suspected the truth. He 
went forthwith to her husband, and apologizing 
for the nature of his visit, told him his loss and 
his suspicions. Mr. leaned his head upon 
his hands at the desk where he sat for 80me mo- 
ments, and then heaving a long sigh, mildly re- 
quested the jeweller to take a seat, and wait a 
few moments. He left his counting room, and 
was gone nearly half an hour. When he return- 
ed he made no remark, but drew a check for a 
hundred dollars, and handing it to the jeweller, 
politely bowed him out.” 

* Can this be possible ? 

© Indeed it is true every word. And Mrs. 
is not the only person in high life in Baltimore 
who is addicted to such things. It is a strange 
kind of monomania, $80 it is called, when the 
wealthy indulge in it; but a poor woman caught 
in 8uch acts would be sent to the Penitentiary. 


In the case of the beautiful and accomplished ef 
, I am at a loss to understand its na 2 
ture. She has as much money-as she wants for. 4 


Mrs. 


everything, and yet $he is said to 8et no value 
upon anything that she does not steal. At fash- 
jionable parties she will steal dessert spoons, and 
silver knives, and from her friends” dressing rooms 
carry off fine laces, or collars, or any little trifle 
that comes in her way. 

I certainly was never more astonished in my 
life than I was at this relation of the moral obli- 
quity of this lady. I had never heard of any in- 
stances of the kind then, though many have come 
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tomy knowledge since. | It was melancholy in- 
deed to think that one 80 beautiful, so amiable in 
all her 8ocial relations, 8o intelligent and 80 ac- 
complished, should by $ome pervyersion of the 
moral powers of her mind, be-ntterly incapable of 
appreciating the 'spirit of that commandment 
which says, © Thou $halt not steal. 

I have thus introduced this lady to the reader 
for the purpose of relating a circumstance which 
may 8till be remembered by some of the older in- 
habitants of our city—a circumstance which thril- 
led with astonishment all classes of society, and 
awoke an interest and an excitement which was 
not allayed for years. 

Unfortunately for Mrs. , 8he attempted to 
practice these unlawful acts on a low bred, vin- 
dictive fellow, who kept a dry goods store in 
Ward Street. He saw the theft, and pointed it 
out to his clerk, that he <might be a witness 
against her. 'The article stolen was a small piece 
of fine thread lace, worth, probably, ten dollars. 

The moment Mrs. left the store he went 
to a magistrate's and made oath of the theft. An 
officer was immediately despatched with a war- 
rant, and the distressed lady torn by force from 
her family and confronted with her accuser at the 
Police Office. Unable to deny the charge, for 
the officer had found the piece of lace on her ta- 
ble and brought it with him, she begged, with 
tears, the merchant to pass by the offence. But 
hard of heart, he would listen to no palliation, 
and requested the magistrate to make out a com- 
mitment unless bail was obtained, as he was de- 
termined - that the whole affair should be made 
the subject of legal action. 

Ari officer was despatched to the counting- 
room of her husband, who appeared at the mag- 
istrate's office, greatly agitated. The meeting 
between himself and his guilty wife was affect- 
ing in the extreme. She flung herself, trembling 


» , and weeping into his arms, and hiding her head 
"an his bosom, begged him to save her from her 


ersecutors. - With all the tenderness of a parent 


"_ for his child, he 8oothed and comforted her, as- 


Suring her that he would satisfy all demands 
against her and save her from the consequences 
of her indiscretion. The security offered was of 
course accepted. He entered into recognizance 
in the gum of one thousand dollars, for her ap- 
pearance at the June term of the criminal court, 
which wouldrsit in about six weeks. A carriage 
was then called, and the beautiful, accomplished, 

and intelligent, but unhappy lady, was driven off 


to the house whence but a short time before she 
had been torn from amid her children and brought 
to the bar of justice as a felon. _ 
Supposing that the proceedings could easily be 
stayed, Mr. waited upon the store-ketper 
immediately who had caused her to be arrested. 


But he positively refused to stop the course of 
justice. 


—* no possible good can grow out of this prose- 
cution, TIT will willingly make you restitution, 
ten, twenty, or an hundred fold. My wife labors 
under a strange and painful monomania. She has 
money for whatever she desires, and yet she sets 
no value upon anything that she does not take 
Secretly. At all times I am willing, -and hold 
myself in readiness to pay for whatever she may 
take. Name the 8um that will satisfy you.” 


©'There is no use in your talking to me any 
further upon the subject,” said the unfeeling and 
evil-minded dealer, * You rich people call teal. 
ing © monomania” when the thief is among your- 
gelves. But I know no distinctions, and wall 
make none. Mrs. must stand her trial, and 
take the penitentiary for her abiding place, if 
there 1s any justice to be had in this city. I have 
heard of her tricks before, and in charity put a 
stop to her light-fingered pleasantries.” 

* But, my dear 81r'— 

* But me no buts,' said the wretch, and turned 
abruptly from the pleading husband. 


The long-dreaded blow had at length fallen on 
Mr. and he felt stunned and sick at heart. 
In his wife, to whom he was s8incerely attached, 
he found everything amiable, forbearing and- in- 
telligent, but there was one dreadful infatuation 
which he could not break. There was one dim 
spot in her moral character, which cast a shadow 
upon every other virtue. He had remonstrated 
and pleaded with her time after time about her 
unaccountable propensity. But all in vain. 
Sometimes she would confess with tears her 
grief at her own conduct ; and at other times she 
manifested the coldest indifference, To all her 
friends her conduct was a painful mystery. No 
article that she purchased seemed to please her 
fancy. But one that she adroitly purloined would 
be exhibited as the ,one of all others that most 
delighted her. She was never known to secrete 
any article, after she had brought it home—nor 
did she appear conscious of the fact thatfshe had 
obtained it unlawfully. Her husband under all 
| the circumstances, could come to no other con- 


* But my dear sir,' urged the heart-stricken man 
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clusion. than that she was a monomaniac on that 7 
particular subject. She was. never known to be 
guilty of any similar indiscretion until after she 
was married—nor then, until she had been at 
death's door for days-with a severe attack of ty- 
phus fever. As she 8lowly recovered from this 
illness there was evidence that 8ome change had 
taken place in her mind. She did not appear 
perfectly rational until 80me months after her con- 
valescence—then she 8uddenly recovered her vi- 
vacity and wit, and was intelligent as before. 'The 
only change that had been wrought .was the 
. 8trange obliquity before mentioned. 

As a parent Joves more tenderly a wayward 
child, that by its disobedience or errors causes 
him frequent and anxious concern, did Mr. 
love with increasing and tender regard the wife 
_ of his bogom, who occupied his thoughts through 
the day, and his dreams at night. He had long 


feared 8ome afflicting termination of her indigscre- | 


tion, and often when looking at his s8weet, inno- 
cent children, and. their beautiful mother, would 
he turn away to hide the tears that started to his 
eye. To have those children publicly disgraced 
and by that mother—oh, the thought was agony. 

After manyZipeffectual attempts both by him- 
elf and her friends to obtain a compromise, he 
wasTeluctantly compelled to get able counsel and 
prepare for the coming trial. On the part of the 
prosecution, every nerve was 8trained to procure 
the most extensive and explicit testimony, in or- 
der to prove that she was known as a *common 
thief.” Very many, from whom &he had at differ- 
ent times taken articles and for which her hus- 
band had paid, were summoned to bear reluctant 
testimony to facts which they never had the most 
distant idea of exposing—facts which had trans- 
pired through the indiscretion of clerks, or prob- 
ably of the principals themselves. 

As the day of trial approached great anxiety 
prevailed in all classes of society—and opinions 
as to the nature of her guilt, and moral responsi- 
bility, were many and various. Among the low- 
er and middle classes, there was but little differ- 
ence of opinion. 'They estimated guilt by action 
alone—nor stopped a moment (having no sympa- 
thies with the more wealthy portion of society) 
to draw nice distinctions between monomania and 
moral action. 'They knew that theft was punish- 
ed by imprisonment in the penitentiary whenever 


- it nite among themselves—and they always 


considerg@ the penalty a just one. Now that a 
lady in 
Vor. IX. 


igh life was caught in the same guilt, 
ar & 


they saw no reagon why she should be saved from 
the prigon. As her husband was very wealthy, 
they hesitated not to affirm, that she would be 
cleared—and that in consequence of liberal bribes 
to judges and jurymen. 

A dense crowd filled all the avenues to the 
court house on the morning of the trial, and the 
court room was at an early hour crowded almost 
to 8uffocation. Feeling a strong interest in the 
case, I obtained permission from my master to 
be present, and was 80 fortunate as to get a posi- 
tion in which I could both see and hear all the 
proceedings. I waited nearly an hour before the 
opening of the court, with an anxious and beat- 
ing heart. I dreaded the moment when I should 
first 8et my eyes upon the beautiful prisoner, : I 
knew that the first sight of her, in all her shame 
and misery, would cause a shock of feeling that 
I by. no means desired to experience. Among 
those present, were many ladies belonging to the 
highest circles—such as had been on terms of 
the closest intimacy with the culprit. "There 
was concern and sorrow upon each fair face. 


The court opened, and just as her name was 
called, a slight moyement near the door indica- 
ted her entrance, and in a moment after Mrs. 
appeared closely veiled, and leaning upon 
the arm of her husband, who looked pale and 
haggard. She took her seat a little to the left of 
the Bench, and half drew aside her veil, evi- 
dently for the purpose of getting a little air, which 
exposed her face enough for me to get a perfect 
view of its predominant expression and character 


| from where I stood. Oh, how pale and wan, and 


wretched she looked. She seemed older by 
twenty years, than she did when I last 8aw her 
in my master's shop. Her eyes were red with 
weeping, and her whole frame trembled with 
half-8ubdued, but strong agitation. 


After the witnesses were all sworn, the princi- 
pal witnesses, being the retailer and his clerk, 
gave in their testimony. It was clear and exaliad 
cit as regarded the stealing of the lace, the testi- 


the other. When the first, and principal of the 
two witnesses took the stand, the judge regarded 
him with a look half contemptuous and half for- 
bidding, but when both master and man had clos- 
ed their evidence, a cloud fell upon his counte- 
nance, that showed how much he regretted and 
feared the consequences of this distinet and un- 
varying testimony. 'The lace was produced, as 


found by the officer, and was sworn to before the 


mony of one not varying in a single shade from FY 
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court, by the retailer and: his clegk; Other wit- 
nes8es were now brought forward by the prose- 
cution, who, though with evident reluctance, tes- 
tified distinctly to the fact of Mrs. having 
taken things from their stores in an improper 
manner. An examination of two eminent physI- 
cians then took place, who were summoned by 
the defence, in order, if possible, to break the 
force of the strong testimony against Mrs. 
by the witnesses on the part of the State. The 
fact was stated to the court, that Mrs. be- 
fore her marriage, or rather before having suffer- 
ed with a violent attack of typhus fever, was nev- 
er known to have been guilty of theft. From the 
time of her recovery from that sickness she had 
$hown a strange propensity to take what was not 
her own. In reference to this fact, both physi- 
cians stated, that, although no instance had come 
under their notice before, yet in reports of medi- 
cal cases many remarkable instances were record- 
ed of persons having become addicted to stealing 
on recovery from typhus feyer, who were previ- 
ous to their sickness never known to purloin the 
s8mallest article. 'They had not the slightest 
doubt but that the case now under consideration 
by the court was a 8imilar one, and called for 
particular leniency. 

'Fhe prosecuting attorney now made a $hort 
but distinct and weighty speech on the question, 
which sent the blood from many a fair cheek. 
Mrs. listened to it with lips apart and eager 
eyes, and when he 8at down shuddered as with 
an ague fit. Her husband who sat by her side, 
covered his face with his hands, and leaned his 
head on the bench before him, as if 8ick at heart. 
And I doubt not that he was. 

The argument on the defence was a noble ef- 
fort. Every point in the testimony of the physi- 
cians was brought out in a light 80 favorable to 
the prisoner, that hope sat on eyery countenance. 


=> The witness for the state was handled with a se- 
Eon. verity that made him cringe where he sat, and | 


hrink into himself, as if he felt that he was ut- 


Cop" terly contemptible. 'The trial lasted through the 


whole day, and late in the afternoon the judge 


gummed up the eyidence, and gave an able charge | 


to the jury, leaning evidently in fayor of the pri- 
Soner, The twelve men who were to utterly 
destroy, or restore, by their decision, hope to a 
8tricken family, retired to deliberate upon. the 
agitating question of the day. An hour passed 
away in fearful suspense, but they had come to 
no decision, and at last those most deeply inter- 


z 
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—_— 
ested retired to their homes to wait 'in an agony 
of 8uspense for the light of another day: 

It was nearly twelve o'clock on the following 
day, when the jury came into court, prepared to 
render a verdict. Mrs. was of course pres- 
ent and her friends. 'The foreman in a husky 
voice, and with evident reluctance read a yerdict 
of © guilty' to the indictment, which was for lar- 
ceny. Poor Mrs. fainted away to all ap- 
pearance dead, at the fearful annunciation, 80 dif- 
ferent from what almost every one expected. 
Mr. clasped his hands together, and lifting 
his eyes above, exclaimed half audible, © My poor 
wife! my poor children!” It was fully an hour 
before Mrs. was s$ufficiently recovered -to 
hear her sentence, which was finally read. It 
was imprisonment, at hard labor, in the Peniten- 
tiary for two years! My feeble powers of descrip- 
tion are utterly inadequate to the task of present- 
ing vividly the picture of desolation of heart, and 
deep agony that were exhibited by the principal 
actors in this scene of wo. Even the judge on 
his bench was moved to tears. 

Such a sentence is speedily executed. 'The 
half senseless prisoner was 800n in the eustody 
of cer, and accompanied by her husband 
was conveyed to that receptacle of crime and 
misery where her s8entence had consigned her. 

My heart beats quick, and I pause, oppressed 


with a feeling of suffocation as memory vividly - 


recalls this harrowing scene, and with the mem- 
ory is awakened old sensations that have long 
been at rest. Can imagination picture a deeper 
domestic sorrow—combining disgrace with sepa- 
ration ? 

A petition was instantly drawn up, and before 
three days had elapsed, Mr. was at Annapo- 
lis with an appeal to the Governor, signed by two 
thousand of the most respectable and wealthy la- 
dies and gentlemen of Baltimore. It required no 
great stretch of the pardoning-power to reach this 
case, and before a week had elapsed, Mrs. 
was at liberty and restored to her family. But 
she never held up her head again. Deep melan- 
choly.settled upon her heart, nor could all the af- 
fectionate attempts of her husband or the innocent 
prattle of her sweet children rouse her from her 
settled gloom. She went no more into 8ociety. 


Within the chambers of her own dwelling she 


retired, and shut out the world. No friend, not 
even the most intimate, was admitted, and be- 
8ides her husband and children, but x 
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|. About, one year. after. the melancholy: trial, Mr. | 
—— remoyed from this city, with his family, and 
since I have heard nothing of them. Perhaps in 
gomie pleasant village, far retired from the bustle 
and agitation of a city life, his unfortunate wife 
found that repose of mind which, with any touch- 
es of gensibility, she could never have experien- 
ced in Baltimore. 

Then, every transaction in private life was not, 
as now, hurried into the newspapers, to gratify a 
purient  desire for scandal. Eyery conductor. of 
a paper in Baltimore respected the lacerated feel- 
ing of the husband and father, and refused to 
expose. to public gaze what was already too no- 
torious. 'The prosecutor, who had then a broth- 
er in the State's prison, was shortly after detect- 
ed in unlawful practices. 


Lights and Shades. 


Original. 


WHEN autumn winds are stealing 
Through naked forest trees ; 

- When sunbeams are revealing 
The —_— of the breeze ; 
From faded leaves escaping, 

The evergreen peeps out, 
And laurel boughs are draping 
The frozen founts about. 


When summer-birds are banished, 
And riyulets are chilled ; 

When cowslip bells have vanished, 
And floral harps are tilled ; 

The winter-king is zinging 

Upon the stricken tree, 

And icy bells are ringing 

Their lyric minstrelsy. 


When golden eyed Apollo 

His silver bow unstrings ; 

When day-flowers —_ follow 
The folding of his wings ; 

The brilliant lights are strearhing 
Along the northern sky, 

And brighter still are Cie 
The golden flowers on high ! 


So when the hopes are faded 

That made our young days bright ; 

And when our Gait are shaded, 

And joys have winged their flight ; 

Then springs the hope eternal 

That hath its fount on high, 

And joys, foreyer vernal, 

Beam on us from the sky. S. C. E. 


He escaped justice by | 


||ed from the wan and faded face of age. 


is quite timidgigyd keeps out, of sight as much. as 
possible. Bu 
animal. His impudent attacks on-the hen roost 


can hardly be-called a modest 


and goose pen are proverbial. 

The virtue of modesty can never exist in con- 
nection with too high an opinion of ourselves, or 
a desire to place our own merits higher on the 
list than those of our cotemporaries. The man 
who wishes to take unjust advantage of his 
neighbor throws off the veil of modesty, and re- ' 
Jjoices in the unblushing impudence of his address ; 
or he as8umes a meek and quiet demeanor while 
cunningly plotting the overthrow of his neigh- 
bor's happiness. 

Real merit is always accompanied by modesty 
and a moderate estimate of our own worth and 
consequence; while those who are deficient either 
in moral or in intellectual greatness strive to make 
up the deficiency by a haughty air, and high 
s8welling words of vanity. 


Eonversation with the Aged. 


Original. 


IT has been said by a celebrated writer that we 
cannot convince ourselyes that beauty eyer beam- 
And 
time on the human countenance is made to tri- 
umph, without throwing around age a kindred 
beauty to that imparted to broken column or per- 
ishing altar, by the mantling ivy and the velyet 
moss. TI must differ from the writer, for there is 
a charm and spiritual beauty in the wrinkles and 
snowy locks of age, that enchain my attention 
and hold me in © thoughtful admiration. What 
does the veiling ivy and the trailing moss on the 
ruined column tell like the marks of time on the 
venerable face? The imagination can, part aſter 
part, rebuild the temple, and animate it with the 


pleasure, yet it cannot make mind speak out from 
the crumbling arches and falling walls. But whe! 
the imagination lights on the ſace of age, every'# 
wrinkle is the product of mind in 8ome of its vi 
ried workings, and tells of thought, care, and joy, 
in language more eloquent than classic words. 
Reverenee for old age has always been an instinc- 


Modesty. 


Original. 


TrzRE is a wide difference between modesty 
and uſe 'The innocent are modest, but 


tive feeling with me; and eyen when 2gradati, 
encompas8es it about as a garment, I eannot have. 


{| aught like a feeling of contempt, for S8ith my 


heart—Sixty years bring strange and mighty tri- 
als, and a 8inful old age is enough to wake the 


: 8eldom timid. 'Among. brutes, the fox 


deepest flow of tears. If we love man, the re- 


forms of worshipers, or devotees of philosophy or _ 
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membrance 'of. 8uch an one's logs of good, will 
check all feelings of contempt, and melt the heart 
in pity. But when life has been spent in the pur- 
guit of life's best ends, and there is a full record 
_ of industrious virtue and goodness, how venera- 
ble, aye, how beautiful is old age! What an open 
page of wisdom is that face! What a broad tab- 
let of honor is that brow! How like the Alpine 
8n0Ws gilded with the light of heaven are those 
hoary locks! How instinctively do we hush our 
voice and listen reverently to the feeble accents 
of his speech, and his tales of the past have an 
intenser interest as we remember he moved and 
acted amid the scenes and characters he de- 
8cribes. A living history is read ! Mind's chron- 
icles of the past are consulted! How different 
from the feelings thus excited are those we know 
when the silent page is consulted. Something 
like incredulity mingles with our thoughts when 
the historian's work is perused, and we are apt 
to think that fancy has done something to add to. 
the interest of his work and please the common 
love of the marvellous. But when reverent age 
gpeaks, we bow, listen, and believe. When a 


Startling event, or uncommonly beautiful act of' 


goodness, is related, we can secrutinize all the 
particulars, till the fragments of the picture are 
thrown together in order, and we see it all clear 
and distinct. And then the eye grows brighter, 
and the whole aspect of the countenance is most 
luminous, as the mind moves amid the scenes of 
other days; while the historic page presents only 


its uniform black and white—no looming up of 


mind—no outbreaking of real and ardent feeling 
—No thrilling voice trembling by the force of 
emotion—no animated heart that more than all 


else gains our S$ympathies and entrances our at- 
tention, 


Not many years since, I conversed with a ven-' 


erable man who till ninety years of age was ac- 
tive in life's busy scenes, He was near ninety- 


OY. "three when I saw him, and how pleasant it was | 


®to hear him bring back the past, and make it 


more a thought-panorama before the mind's vis-| 
i0n! His memory went back to 1750. He was| 


familiar with the characters that moved the first 
8prings of the events that led on to our national 
independence, The + Tea Party,” * The Magssa-' 
_cre, *' The Blockade,” and ©* The Evacuation of 
Boston,” were to bim events of yesterday. He 
had talked with and shaved Franklin, and bore 
witness to his perfect simplicity of manners. He 


had been in the Cambridge;gamp where daily he 


C—XXD__=—__=————FMI—nICCcCCccCICTRTRER IE 
met  Washington, and related /to me an anecdote 
which shows the courteousness of that great and 
good man. My informant heard two officers of 
the army speaking of Washington, of the simpli- 
city and yet dignity of his manners, and one 8aid, 
© He will as readily return the bow of a negro as 
a governor. *I don't know about that,” replied 
the other, * Well, see there's' one of Colonel 
's black servants, and we will see how it 
is. They laid a bet on the is8ve. Washington 
and the negro approached each other, advancing 
in opposite directions, and as they met, the ne- 
gro raised his cap respectfully, and the comman- 
der-in-chief returned the salutetion as gracefully 
as he would the bow of the President of Con- 
gress. © You have won,' 8aid the officer who had 
doubted the perfect republican courtesy of Wash- 
ington. O it is good to listen to little incidents 
from the lips of those whose eyes have rested on 
the forms and watched the actions of the great 
and lofty in goodness. We seem for the time to 
be with them, and looking upon the objects they 
describe, as no mere history can” make us feel. 
We listen to 8mall matters which the historian 
passes by, and which in fact let us more into ac- 
quaintance with the characters treated of, than 
anything else. Yes, yes, give me the lip of *the 
old man eloquent,” and histories of the same times 
may lie on the shelf for the while; when they 
are taken in hand, a fresher interest is given them 
by the viva voce history of my entertainer. B. 


mt 


Timothy Flint. 


Original. 
* CoLD in the grave the cherished heart may lie— 
But that which warmed it once can never die.” 
IT is well in taking note of passing events that 
we be not carried away with that which pertains 
to the living, moving, active throng. All is not 
life around us. In the midst of the busy world's 
hum, while its roars and peals of gladness and hi- 
larity are loudest, pangs of bitter grief are felt— 
8ighs of deep s8orrow are heard. Lights go out in 
our peopled firmament— bright particular stars ' 


| Suddenly leave their constellations, and disappear 


in the death-sky beyond. 

Two of our bright literary stars are seen no 
more. 'The record of the death of B. B. Tnarcn- 
ER has recently been made, He was'a worthy 
80n of genius—and his name will long be held 
in esteem and true remembrance by Wose who 
best knew his attainments and character, 
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Another has departed;—T1Mmorny FrivT; 
man of genius in its burning power—a genius of 
versatile, accommodating, instantaneous, untiring 
facilities—a New England man, with all the lo- 
cality of a travelling Yankee in his brain and 
with its evidence often out of his pocket ; a cler- 
jcal-man, once a regularly ordained and installed 
minister of the © orthodox' denomination—after- 
wards a dissenter from implicit faith in the 
*standing order;' a book-making man causing the 
press to teem year after year, with this lively pro- 
ductions, and in nothing terrified by his adyersa- 
ries, the critics, of high or low degree; an editor, 
of dauntless soul, true honor, and industry that 
knew no signal of cessation, save the giving way 
of the outward man; an adventurer, seeking 
something new, like millions of his race, all his 


life, and finding at last the grave. 


I know not all of Mr. Flint's history ; and can 
only give an outline of his literary course. TI first 
heard of him in conversation with a friend who 
described him as a minister of his younger days 
in a country town in Massachusetts, He there 
carried a Jarge cane, and talked politics quite too 
roundly for a peace-making minister. It was in 
time of war, however; and he possessed that 


spirit which knew no control. What he thought | 


he 8aid, asking no fayors. 

Mr. Flint left New England for the West, and 
here his great literary race began ; although he 
had previously published no small quantity of 
miscellaneous matter. His chief works came 
along in about the following order : © Ten Years' 
Residence in the Mississippi Valley,” 1 vol. 8vo.; 
* Francis Berrian,' 2 vols. 12mo.; * Geography 
and History of the Western States,” 2 vols. 8vo.; 
*Western Monthly Review,” 3 vols. 8vo.; * Ar- 
thur Clenning,” 2 vols. 12mo.; © George Mason,' 
1 vol. 12mo.; a Prize 'Tract on © Gambling ;* the 
*Lost Child;* the © Shoshonee Valley,” 2 vols. 
12mo.; the * Art of being Happy, chiefly from 
the French of Droz,' about 300 pages, 12mo.; 
* Lectures on Natural History,' 400 pages, 12mo.; 
« Pattie's Narrative,” 1 vol. 8vo.; * Life of Daniel 
Boone,' 1 yol. 18mo. ; © Indian Wars of the West,” 
1 vol. 12mo.; <Celibacy Vanquished,” from the 
French. 'There may be others—but I have not 
yet learned their titles. When that highly ex- 
alted literary journal, the © Knickerbocker,' com- 
menced, Mr. F. was one of its chief writers. In- 
deed, he kept at work diligently in some depart- 
ment of American literature until within the last 
three or four years, when we lost sight of him. 
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a || During that time, however, it is understood that 
he-corrected and prepared all his principal works 
for re-publication. 

It is not exaggeration to 8ay that n6 writer in 
America possessed a greater share of the descrip- 
tive power than Mr. F. He made us 8ee and 
fee] everything of the descriptive kind from his 
pen. What a life was breathed into him by the 
vast, boundless West, with its lakes, rivers, 1sl- 
ands, bluffs, forests, mountains, prairies, —and 
how he breathed this life into his admiring read- 
ers! Often has this American heart thrilled with 
the music of. his 8oul in communion with the 
greatness and beauty of the natural world with- 
out, or the wonders and mysteries of the spiritual 
within. I neyer beheld his face—yet this I be- 
lieve, whatever may have been his faults and 
weaknesses—he had a true soul. 

He has departed. He left his residence on 
Red River, La., a few months since, and started 
towards the north for the benefit of his health. 
After having narrowly escaped destruction at the 
time of the tornado at Natchez, he finally reach- 
ed the residence of his brother in Reading, Ms. 
where he expired, aged 60 years. His worthy 
lady died just four weeks previous to his death, 
at her home in Louisiana. So we pass away— 
the distinguished as well as the obseure. All 
must die, —the mighty and the lowly together— 
proving the truth of the preacher's expression 
over the dead body of his 8oyereign, © God alone 
18 great ! 

This is indeed a meagre notice of a remarka- 
ble man. TI have an earnest desire that his his- 
tory may be given us. We claim it—and know 
it will be worth the attention of the American 
reader. Who will write it? One of his own off- 
Spring, or his worthy relative, the Rev. Dr. of 
Salem ? J. G. A. 

Malden, Mass. | 


The Prayer of the Penitent. 


Original. 


FATHER, to thee I come; 
Long wanderings from thy love have made me 8ad; 
My wearied s0ul Rage gladly home, | 
And begs an humbler place than once it had; 
.Oh Father take me to thy love once more— 

My wanderings now are o'er. 


Take me once more within 
Those gentle arms that fold me to thy breast— 
Sick with its burden of remorseful sin, 
My soul 8hall never eqns of this rest ; 
On thy dear bosom gpirit weep, 
And gently eep. 
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Let me t the pagt— — | 
The dark, the frightful and the guilty way ;— 
Clasp me, Oh Father, to thy bosom fast, | 
Lest to that path again I turn astray ; 
I would live always with thee in thy love, 
Sheltered like some weak dove. 


Years in the courts of sin 
Are not 80 precious as thy faintest smile ; 
There is no pleasnre there—tfor I have been 
Too long its servant to believe its wile ; 
I know, dear Father, that in serving Thee, 
The s0ul alone is free ! 8. C. E. 
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The Blind Pedlar. 


Original. 

AT certain well known periods in the years 
1818-19, a blind pedlar might be 8een wending 
his way along through the villages and towns 
that lie on the main road between N and 
P His toilsome journeys were always per- 
formed on foot, sometimes alone, and sometimes 
led by a young lad, carrying on his shoulders, and 
in his hands, the boxes that contained his wares; 
books, and few of the lighter implements of 
household industry. Go back with me to those 
days. ; 

It is a pleasant spring morning. A tall, but 
well-formed figure enters your door, lays down 
his trunk, and in a few brief words solicits your 
attention to its contents. His gentlemanly bear- 
ing wins your kindness, and you encourage him 
to unfold his stores, and you then perceive that 
his shaded eyes refuse to assist his earch. But 
his quick sense of touch, cultivated by long prac- 
tice, makes up the deficiency, and he rarely mis- 


Ses to hand the volume for which you ask. And 


. : 
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48 not without some knowledge of its contents. 
me kind friend has either read it to him, or 


"given him a sketch of the Story. Perhaps the 


bright-eyed boy who counts his little revenues, 
and guides his way, has employed his spare eve- 
nings in enlightening the darkness of the lone 
one, and at the same time received-the reward of 
his labors, in an added stock of knowledge; or, 
perhaps, a gentle sister has rehearsed to him the 
history of the high-8ouled Rebecca, or the wild 
and chivalrous Vich Jon Vohz, or opened the 
eyes of his spirit on the rocks and fastnesses that 
were the home of the fearful © Children of the 
Mist,” for with all these he is familiar, aye, and 
he can tell you of the last ride of the doomed 
heir of Ravenswood, when the dim, old prophe- 


cy was 80 guddenly and awfully fulfilled, or the. 


toilsome journey of that personification of all 
truth and moral beauty, the s8piritual Jeanie 
Deans. You may see at a glance that his 


The Blind Pedlar. 


Spirit is not lonely, though the. sunlight- no 
longer reveals to his eye the visions that the 
skies and the earth send to people the realm of 
thought. You may. 8ee also, that his mind- 1s 
dwelling on loveliness, on things that make ; uni- 
$0n of all that is discordant in his lot. 'That soul, 
on which you think with compassion, now mis- 
applied, is revelling in a harmony all its own; 
that mind, 80 seemingly shut out from compan- 
ionship with nature, has resources all within it- 
self, that people its solitude with beautiful forms, 
Wise and beneficent is that allotment of - our 
heavenly Father to the mind, whose inlets of 
thought and feeling are abridged and cut off, in 
giving to the remainder a greater power and in- 
tensity, making the inward visions more strong 
and palpable in proportion. 'The blind pedlar is 
not lonely, yet he feels his misfortune—acutely 
feels it; for his mild features have acquired a 
tinge of melancholy—the shadow of sad thoughts; 


yet his lip has no murmur, and he never speaks 


of his affliction, unless it is noticed, and then but 
briefly. He has endured it from a child, and he 
is now perhaps thirty-five, perhaps older, for age 
does not make 8udden inroads upon the meek 
and uncomplaining, and always lingers latest 
from those who bear the burdens of life with a 
gentle and lowly spirit. He never asks you to 
buy, but his sightless eyes, and his mild, pensive 
face, are powerful pleaders, and you. do buy— 
things you may want and things you may not 
want—and feel that in 80 doing you have dis- 
charged a moral obligation, and done a deed of 
charity, in the only way it can ever be received 
by a delicate and susceptible heart—and the bles- 
sing of God will be upon it. And when he Te- 


sumes his weary journey, he does it with a light- 
er step; for has he not earned a little pittance, - 
which you cannot give him in any other way, for ? 


if you slip, as unintentionally, a larger piece of 
money than is due, among the little payments, 
he examines it nicely, detects and returns it. 

Summer and winter, cold and heat, see him 
alike at his accustomed route. God help the 
poor, blind pedlar ! 

Summer and winter, cold and heat, seed-time, 
and haryest, pass. 'Twenty years have rolled 
away. What have they been doing with the poor, 
blind pedlar ? Silvering his hair, and slightly 
channeling his cheek, but health is 8till ruddy 
there, and the beauty of a placid spirit beams on 
features that age has touched, but not . marred. 


Time does not spoil the beauty that .is not of | 


earth, but oftener brings out in strong relief, the 
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indwelling loveliness of the spirit, and stamps it 
in visible-characters, on the face, nof to be im- 


paired till the * temple” itself is dust. God has 
been kind to the poor, blind pedlar! He has kept 
his feet from stumbling by the wayside, and the 
pitfall and the slippery place had no snares for 
him. A protecting arm has been over him by 
night and by day, and disease and accident have 
not added pain to his toilsome life. Nay, more 
than this, he has been happy. His weary per- 
ambulations in the exercise of his business, have 
been a blessing. That full, tranquil, and pen- 
sively contented face, does not denote the wear 
and tear of the spirit, that calm brow bears not a 
trace of repining; and gloom and the misanthropy 
of ill health, has not rendered harsh the low, 
quiet tones of his plaintive voice, and he still fol- 


lows his accustomed route, though the old who 
first bought of his merchandize, have passed to 


their slumber, and the young have become toil- 
ing men, and care-laden women. 

Look closely at his face. Those years have 
deepened a little the shadow of its pensiveness, 
and with its calm trustfulness is now blended 
gomewhat more of the mournfulness of earth. 
The changes of time and death, are sometimes 
heavy upon his 8oul, perchance those changes 
have removed the loyed, as well as strangers from 
his path. Perchance, as he traces the long, fa- 
miliar way, voices that are now silent, come to 
his memory, kind, encouraging voices, for 8uch 
are those of the good, ever, to the unfortunate ; 
and the meek, blind pedlar, never could have 
provoked harshness, even from the rude and the 
unfeeling. Perchance his own loneliness, for 
brothers are his nearest in kin, perchance his 
poverty, are in his thoughts, and the coming fee- 


+ bleness of those days, when *© the grasshopper is 
'a burden,” presses heavily on his spirit. But 


these abide not with him. If the doctrines of 
the phrenologist be true, the aged, blind pedlar, 
is but seldom lonely, even in his own thoughts. 
He trusts and worships God. He believes in a 
better life. He bears no hatred to his fellow- 
man. He walks his darkened pathway with fear- 
less honesty of purpose, and a smiling conscience 
Ssoftens and perfumes the very atmosphere around 
him. His repase has never been broken by pas- 
8ions warring against the right. No indwelling 
vice has made uproar of his tranquillity. The 
clay is as it should be, subordinate to the spirit. 
The world of the imagination is his own, and if 
the naturally strong intellect is shut out from the 


The Blind Pedlar. 
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active business of life, it is only that it may ex- 
ert a bolder sway within, and roam. unclogged 
by earthlier thought among visions the grandest 
and most beautiful, that pass before the eye of 
the mind. 

One of the coldest days of January 1840, he 
enters a mansion familiar in his earliest wander- 
ings. It is bitter cold, and he is not well pro- 
tected. A ruddy boy leads him, and his little 
trunk is on a 8mall sled—but it contains no lon- 
ger the fascinating novel, or the still more fasci- 
nating poem. Literature has given place to arti- 
cles of light industry and utility. Pins, needles, 
tape, &c. are now the wares of the blind pedlay, 
for increasing age demands a lighter burden. 


Changes have taken place also in that man- 
ion. He who was wont to welcome him with 
liberal hand, he, whose hospitality ever gave the 
stranger a home, and the unfortunate substantial 
commiseration, had long slept in dust, but those 
who in earlier days ran to examine his stores 
with childish curiosity, are there to welcome 
him. They bear on their brows the footprints 
of time, but in their voices there is wrought no 
change, and though long years have passed since 
they met, by those, he recognizes them. 'There 


is & slight tremulousness in his tones as he al- 
ludes to the past. The dead are before him, they 


who have lain down to the slumbers of the grave, 
while he was toiling along his weary, unbroken 
night; yet his words are few. He makes many 
inquiries, but few comments. His thoughts 
commune with himself—but they write them- 
elves on his face, and flow out in the deepening 
tones of his musical voice. 'There 1s an in 
about the good unfortunate, they who me 
take their cross, that the happy and the prosper- 
ous can never claim. 'The thin, white hair, on 
the forehead of pious old age, has a solemn and 
deeper charm than the sunniest ringlet on the 
laughing brow of careless sixteen. Surely we 


are training to be dwellers in a holier land; for 5 
our eyes turn away from frail and scentless flow? get oo. 


ers, and seek involuntarily those predestined to 
live forever. Surely we are training for perfect 
purity ; for the brow that has been bathed in its 
smallest stream, is baptized with a beauty, the 
fairest and softest of earthly waters can never be- 
stow. God has ganctioned virtue with his own 
Sign manual, as an eternal thing, when he consti- 
tuted it of indestructible value, and threw over 
it an imperishable charm. So think they who 


| gather around the aged and blind pedlar. 
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- from glory to glory. This was the ministration 


hat thine has been a lowly lot. 
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_ The, -purehases are made, the inquiries all an- 
8wered; and he prepares to take his leave. © You 
must be rich by this time, 8aid one of the -group 
to him. *If I were, I would not be out in a day 
like this,” and he turned, courageously to breast 
the cold, north wind, on his weary way. No 
repining on his face, no distrust of heaven in his 
heart. - God has cared for the lone one in the 
past, and he will raise up friends to tend his 
helplessness in those days when  weakness and 
decay 8hall come, will smooth the grave-pillow 
for his head, and open on his sightless eyes the 
light of an unending day. | 

A blessing on thee and thy wanderings, thou aged 
one ! 'Thy misfortunes have not been without their 
good, both to thee, and others—there are those 
to whom God has made thee the strengthener of 
holy purposes, and the teacher of a great moral 
les8on. Thou wert silently, and unknown to 
thyself, inculcating a solemn, and most momen- 
tous injunction, to trust in God. 'Thou wert the 
unwitting rebuker of many mournful repinings, 
of many gloomy misgivings, of the sinking heart. 
Thou wert the preacher of immortal life. To 
thee it was given to lift the spirit above the 
changes and s8orrows of this world, and point to 
one, where tears are not, and all the change is 


committed to thee, and well didst thou discharge 
it. May its effects be lasting, and the memory 
of thy unspoken and heaven-directed teachings, 
never fade from the heart. And in those hours, 
when the few that care for thee are far, when 
the curtain of midnight envelopes thy head, on a 
er-pillow ; be not thy spirit sad, or forlorn, 
Mourn not that 
a 80lemn yisiting of Providence has bound thee 
to. a weary and lonely pilgrimage; he that has 
been made, through the ordering of heaven, the 
agent, however humble, of good to his fellow- 
man, has fulfilled a noble destiny in the eye of 
his Creator, and he who has ' been the means of 
lifting one human heart | above its 8orrows, is a 
greater benefactor to his race than he who wears 
the crown of an empire. | A blessing on thee, and 
thy wanderings ! L. J. B. C. 


Some fruits require a longer time to ripen than 
others, being more noble; 80 it is with 8ome vir- 
tues, the more excellent of which are more tardy 
in their growth, in roportion as their character 


is higher and more distinguished. 


DC1T7 1 > 
IT is a custom in Birmah to bear young children to their 
graves in their cradle baskets, which are then left inverted 
over the place of their repose. a Le 


"Tis fit that they 8hould bear thee hence upon thy cradle 
bier, | 

That nought of agony , should mark thy last, sad journey 

here. 

She, that hath watched thine infant sleep, can gaze upon 

thee now, 

80 lifelike on thy cradle bed, though death be on thy brow ;— 


Can gaze, though every heart-string break, to see thy life- 

less form, ; 

Shielded while earthly love availed from every passing 
8torm, 

Now taken from its baby couch to be replaced no more,— 

Its couch, inverted, left to watch its lowly relics o'er. 


Oh! bitter is the pang we feel when giving up our love, 
Our brightest gem, or dearest bud, to shine or bloom above ; 
But she who kneels at idol shrine, who knows no hope in 
heaven, k ; 
Though sinful in her wild despair, her sins will be forgiven. 


The summer_ breeze may blow around its empty. cradle 
there, 
But cools no more its marble cheek, nor wantons. with its hair; 
Its tiny hands are clasped for aye upon its pulseless breast, 
Sweet babe, who does not envy thee thy calm and blameless 
rest ? IONE. 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Rose of Sharon for 1841. 


Originat. 


*THE Rose of Sharon: a religious Souvenir, for 1841; 
Edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgarton. 
and B. B. Mussey.* pp. 304. 


THrar wealth and knowledge, in their application 
to the cultivation of the arts and sciences, are 
great and important elements of social progress, 
none can deny. But with all their potent 8way, 
they must retire from the front rank, and give 


ences of refinement of manners. 'That ministry 
is one whose great worth is seldom confessed in 
the presence of its rivals, for it loves to exert it- 
Self silently and secretly, as a certain &weet poet 
has s8aid of the 8ummer-night rain; It comes 
from all the sources of the beautiful, the gentle, 
and the mild—from every exhibition of kindness 
and patient love—from all that calms boisterous 
feeling and 8ubdues passion—from all that brings 
the human heart to remember and feel the rela- 
tionships of life. Yon amiable sisters' haye nev- 
er read to that attentive and gentle brother lec- 
tures on manners or courtesy, yet he was 'onee 
rude and rough. He came to his home again, 


and mingled with his 'sisters in their pursvits. 


Boston :- A. Tompkins 


place to the less ostentatious, but mightier influ- 
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Mrs. Broughton's ; - their productions: are to be 


Gradually he felt the kindliness: of their m manners, 
and insensibly to himself he became transformed. 
His whole being was refined, and none would 
now dream that yon courteous gallant, conversing 
80 eloquently of the varieties of the flower he 
holds in his hand, was once rough as the pome- 
granate 8hell, And what was his wealth and 
knowledge without this, when s8ocial happiness 
was thought of, or the value of the gentler vir- 
tues was confessed ? He could foster the arts 
with the parental inheritance, and produce the || 
classic oration on the languages or philosophies 
of the - past and  present ;. bat what were these 
powers in the home where dovyes of peace dwelt, 
unaccompanied by refinement of manners? They 
were but * apples of gold” that needed to be pla- 
ced * in pictures of silyer.” 'There placed they 
would attract attention and please—excite emu- 
lation, and promote thus the real happiness and 
progress of others. Thus they are placed; and 
he can now mingle in and influence society, 
where wealth and learning were not enough to 
obtain an enviable dominion. Refinement of 
manners must therefore be considered as exert- 
ing the most happy influence in a community, 
and whatever tends to promote the advance of 
refinement must be valued and cherished. 

Here 1s the moral ground for rejoicing in the 
is81e of refined literature—and for especial glad- 
ness in the presence of such yolumes as the 
* Rose of Sharon. Such works must produce 
great good. 'They are not purchased for mere 
amusement, nor read to excite a laugh and to 
chuckle over for awhile ; they are brought to the 
home for choice care and perusal—they are read, 
not as a novel whose day is to pass 800n as the 
next new one arrives, but as 8omething to be 


preserved. And in the reading of them, there is 


the commumon of the best feelings with embodi- 
ed sympathy with goodness and the gentler traits 
of human nature. 'The result is oftener benefi- 
cial than mere didactic moral reading. 

To attempt a critical review of such a volume 
of yarious articles by various writers, .is a difh- 
cult effort, inasmuch as different rules must be 


applied to the different styles, and the excellence || 


of each judged of according to its class. For it 
would be entirely wrong to apply to Miss Edgar- 
ton's . poetry the rules whereby Mrs. Munroe's 
should be criticised; and 80 to reyerse the re- 
mark. . 'They have different models, and their 
styles are, as different , as . are Mrs. Scott's and 


| judged of with this remembrance in mind. Tt 


| to the shade of flowers. 
{ veiled their altars with flowers; the fragrance 


Should also be pondered, before a just judgment 
can be formed, that each'reader has his own pe- 


culiar 8ympathies, which blind him to what one 
of different mental bias would regard as defects, 
and cause him to mark as defects what the other 
would be free to pronounce beauties: So that 
we must not judge merely for ourself, but remem- 
ber that the work was prepared for general itt 
terest, to gratiſy a variety of minds, though with 
one end or purpose in view—to have a fragrance 
from each leaf blend into one rich breath toward 
heaven. The name should have its effect on the 


; mind and heart, ere the * Rose of Sharon' is op- 


ened. 
The first article is poetic—* The Year,” by the 


 editress, and is & beautiful description of the sea- 


gons. Tt has all the peculiarities of her style— 
peculiarities which preyent us from likening her to 
any poet with which we are acquainted. Had her 
poetry more of the lofty and stirring characteris- 
tics of Mrs. Hemans' muse, we should liken her 
to that sister of 8ong; but when she soars high, 
it is always on the wing of a dove, for the eagle 
has too firey a glance—she would shrink from it 
The priestesses of Iris 


thereof sweetened the breath, and the shade goft- 
ened the look of all who came near. It is 80 


| with oor authoress—$he 1s the priestess of the 


rainbow and the flowers. In the poem alluded 
to, there are 8ome exquisite pas8ages—we. give 
but one. She sings of summer : 


© The humming-bird spins by, 
Like 8ome bright emerald, fledged with spirit-wings 5 
And where the hare-bell on the soft air rings, 
The bee makes dreamy murmurs, blending nigh 
With songs of springs.” 
Next we are presented with a ehaste Sag 
smooth-yerse poem by Mrs. L. J. B. Case— Le- 
onore D' Este.” 'Those who are familiar with the 


 histoxy of the gifted, but unfortunate 'Tass0, may 


benefit of such as are not. 
a celebrated poet, born 1544, whose genius early 
developed itself, 80 that at the age of 17 he pub- 
lished a long epic poem, which he dedicated to 
the Cardinal Ludovico of Este, who afterwards 
appointed him a gentleman of his court, and wish- 
ed him to be present in Ferrara at the nuptials of 
| his brother Alphonso with an archduchess of 
Austria, Tass0 went, and attended the splendid 
Fetes, and there the beautiful and lovely sisters of 


Vor. IX. 23 


the duke, Lucretia and Leonora, gave him their 


pass by the following, which is given for the _. 
Torquato 'Tass0 was _. 
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friendship—particularly the latter. He trayeled 
in the $uite of the Cardinal to France, where. he 
was received with distinction by. Charles IX. and 
by the whole court. While here, he chanced to 
express himself too freely on some of the ques- 
tions of the times, by which he lost the favor of 
the Cardinal, and departed for Italy. . He return- 
ed to Rome, and 800n entered the Duke Alphon- 
80's service, through the mediation of his noble 
female friends. Fortune and fame smiled upon 
him, and envious souls began to meditate his 
ruin. He dwelt in Ferrara for a while, enjoying 
the rich. rewards. of genius—the smiles and praise 
of beauty, till troubles, partly real and partly im- 
aginary, produced a most unhappy state of mind. 
His situation cramped his independence, his 
works were wretchedly mangled by publishers, 
he was tortured by enyy's accusations, and blend- 
ed with all were physical debility, passionate 
love, and the aspirings of a loſty genius. A va- 
nety of fortune was now endured—insanity, with 
lucid intervals of glorious visions, marked the 
record of years. He had fled from Ferrara, and 
returned, and fled again, Now he sought an op- 
portunity. to return, and chose the time when 
nuptial festivities were filling the palace with 
Joy—but none received him, all frowned with 
8corn. He was exasperated, and the duke order- 
ed him to be confined as a madman in St. Anne's 
hospital. His love for the princess Leonora was 
g8upposed to be the cauze of this cruelty. While 
here, he at intervals poured forth the richest gifts 
of 8ong ; and we do not think it will be deemed 
a rash supposition that the idea of Mrs. Hemans' 
beautiful poem of © Gepius singing to Love,” was 
Suggested by thought on this situation of Tass0. 
His whole life was a strange mingling of good 
and 111, showing that the gifts of genius are fear- 
ful, and yet glorious. 


* Pereene ; a Tale of the West Indies.” By Mrs. 
C. M. Sawyer. As a compoxsition, this tale is 
excellent—its descriptions of scenery very fine, 
and many parts of the recital, peculiarly interest- 
ing; but—and it is not the writer's fault—the 
finale is horrific; a shock is given to sensibility 
Just when we are ready to yield the deepest feel- 
ings in 8ympathy with the joy of united love, 
after long Separation. 

* The Bride's Return ;' by Mrs. Julia H. Scott. 
Here is. 80mething to love—to linger over, as 
over a 8weet picture of injured and patient, suf- 
fering innocence. . It recalls the authoress! *Rey- 


elations | to. the Dying'—one of the 8weetest po- 


AW 


ems in our language,, and for the, pleasure of 
knowing it I thank the friend that sent it to me 
to compare with the « Bride's Return,” We must 
give two passages : | | 


© Take me to my own room, « 
For whick s0 long my aching heart hath pined. 
There ! there ! how rich the: bloom 
Of the wild plant my hand 80 gaily twined 
Around the casement ! O, thou hast the power 
To draw sweet tears, my simple forest flower ! 


Thou hid'st no thorns to pierce 
The tender love that trusts and blesses thee ; 
Thou look*st not dark and fierce, 
As he has looked for many months on me ; 
But from thy soſt, red lips methinks I hear 
The love-breathed language of a higher where.” 
* * * * * 


* Fold me to your kind breast ; 
Closer, dear mother,—I am growing cold : 
Soon 8hall I be at rest 
Beneath the valley's ever-hiding mould; 
And thou wilt weep, and he, perchance, at last 
Will dwell, remorseful, on the cruel past. 


Should that blest hour e'er come, 

O, mother, soothe him with these peaceful words : 
In this my hour of doom, 

E bless him from my spirit's inmost chords; 

And, as I hope for mercy from above, 

I leave him my forgiveness and my love ! 


* To a Rose-Bud;” by Mrs. Sarah Broughton, 
is a little poem of touching 8weetness. | 

* The Wood Path; by S. C. E. One of the 
most perfect descriptive performances of the wri- 
ter. As we yield ourselyes to the author, we 
feel that though 


* The rose-briar throws its slender boughs in arches by the 


way, , 
And golden rods, with starry flowers, yield many a  cheer- 
ful ray ; 


There's something s8weeter, holier fa#, broods in the solemn 


"Tis jan ks yet deeply felt, —the impulse of high prayer.” 

Next we have © The Twin Sisters : the Beauti- 
ful and the Religious ;* by T. B. Thayer This 
is not a production to. be read in haste, or once 
read, to be forgotten, It enriches the book great- 
ly. A French writer hath defined the love of 
the beautiful as © the virtue of the intellect ;* but 
our author has given it a wider and more just 
definition in the idea of his article, making it the 
religion of the intellect and the heart, We ex- 
tract a passage : ' 

*'Frue 1s it that all minds and hearts are not 
alike: © There are diyersities of gifts, but the 
Same $8pirit,”” said one of old. Ts it not true here 
als0'? Yes, true here also. Thou hast a gift; and 
by it thou seest a glory in the heavens, which 'T 
8ee not there, but nevertheless elsewhere. 'To 
this one it is given to behold the 'spirit of beauty 
in the bright flowers that besprinkle earth, and 
to welcome it in their delicious fragrance ; and 
yet another shall stand where he'standeth; and 


the flowers shall be to him as a'sealed book ;' dit” 
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his sowil sHall be filled with a 5trange glory as he 
looketh upon the 86temn countenance of the sea, 
or listeneth to its deep-toned voice, as it rolleth 


forth its 8tern war-cry, and gathereth itself' for 


some fierce conflict with the storm-god. And 
one to whose spiritual longings none of these 
things bring an answer, shall yet find a beauty in 
the dim twilight, or in the murmur of the waters, 
or in the low moaning of the wind, or in the fal- 
ling of a faded leaf. And its influence $shall come 
over him with 8uch an o'ermastering power, that 
he 8hall kneel down and pray, and weep, until 
the full heart is relieved, not of grief, but of a 
happiness 80 deep and strong that, but for this 
way through prayers and tears, it had crushed its 
prison-house and keeper in the struggle for room 
and freedom. 'PTherefore, consider well that, 
though all minds and hearts are not in chord with 
thine, they are yet all strings in the same great 
spiritual harp, and the harmony thereof is one, 
though the notes be many and yarious. 

It was a noble and holy thought that was ut- 
tered three thousand years ago, —© God hath 
made every thing beautiful in its time.” From 
the wide universe as one, and from all its parts 
above, beneath, around, there are voices ever 
coming forth in witness of its truth. And 
the devout and intelligent student of nature's 
various and wonderful operations knoweth the 
mightiness thereof, and hath reverence for its 
philosophy, and also for its religion. And thou, 
if thou wilt walk the earth with thine eyes, and 
thine ears, and thy heart open, shalt likewise 
know and feel that ©« He hath made everything 
beautiful in its time.” And with the holy influ- 
ences of this truth around thee, thy soul shall be 
filled with a calm. and sanctified Joy, and thou 
Shalt fall down _ worship as thou hast never 
worshiped before. 

We have said the beautiful, with its religious 
power and devotional influence, is every where. 
Let us go forth, then, together, and hold familiar 
converse with it, and consider 8ome of the pages 
whereon its less0ns have been written for the 
eyes and the hearts of all men. 

he morning, —young, bright, and full of in- 
$piration,—we will commune with it. Come 
out, and we will climb yonder hill ; for it hath a 
goodly prospect. How pure-and bracing the air 
is ! one feels stronger at every breath, and light- 
er, and less earthly. And the voices of the wak- 
ing . birds are clearer and more musical than is 
their wont. My heart is thrilled with their rich 
and 8tirring notes.” I shall like their matin songs 
the better for this. We have reached the sum- 
mit just in time. . 'The. gates of the east are open- 
ing;; the chariot of the sun is. at hand. Now 
mark every change in the - skies, from the first 
faint tints until the last -finishing touch of splen- 
dor be given to the scene., The first gray streaks 
have given place to 8hades of a brighter hue ; 
and.these 800n remove, and pass. on ip procession 
into the heavens, followed in their march by 


D ———— 


ranks of more brilliant adornment, which, in their 
turn, give room to a yet more gorgeous host, all 
moving onward and upward to the ethereal plains. 
And now comes the king himself, the king of 
day ; and the heavens, and the moon, and. the 
Stars, that were bright but an hour ago, throw 
down their garments of light and beauty in the 
path of his triumphal car, for he hath gained the 
victory over the armies of darkness. 

Now turn your attention earthward. 'Throw 
your glance upon the far-off steeples, to'the right 
and left, as they give token of their joy in the 
general triumph by hastening to crown their 
spires with wreaths of sparkling light. And now 
here—let the eye wander down the hill-side, and 
over the far-spreading fields beyond, and mark and 
admire the jewelry of. nature. Can anything be 
more beautiful, more perfectly magnificent, than 
this morning dress of hers? Every shrub and 
herb with its brilliant settings, every blade of 
grass with its own particular diamond, glistening 
as it rises or bends to the gentle breeze that floats 
80 8oftly and cautiously, as if unwilling or afraid 
to disturb such living loveliness. Compared with 
this, what are the 8plendors of fashion and the 
regalia of kings? Miserable counterfeits, all of 
them. And amid allthis beauty is.there no reh- 
gion? Yes, much religion, and that hath no cheat 
in it. Who doth not experience, when surround- 
ed by the influences of such an hour, and such -a 
8cene, a freedom, a purity of thought and feeling, 
and a freshness of the whole being, that he know- - 
eth not at any other time? And the heart, grate- 
ful to him who maketh the morning 80 beautiful 
in its time, bringeth to the great altar of nature's 
God an acceptable though silent offering of fer- 
vent love; and, verily, we are religious. 

But the chariot of the day-monarch goeth down 
in the west. The hour of glorious sunset hath 
come. Behold the heavens clothed in golden. 
drapery, the clouds piled in mountains above each}, 
other, and yariously shaded from the most gor-" 
geous glow, on through every change and hae, 
until they blend imperceptibly with the clear blue 
sky above; the sky, stretching far away in either 
direction, and looking down with a half gentle 
and half chiding aspect upon the profuse magnt- 
ficence below. As thou gazest, is not thy heart 
filled with reverence of Him who maketh the 
s$unset 80 surpassingly beautiful ? And dost thou 
not in thy heart pray earnestly that the setting of 
thy sun may be as glorious? 'Then this religion 
of the beautiful is doing its work with thy affec- 
tions, and thou hast no need for temples, nor al 
tars, nor priests. 'The heavens andthe wide 
earth are thy temple and altar, and the eloquent 
$un is thy preacher; and the lessons he shall 
teach to. thee shall not soon lose their power, nor 
the influence of their truths s0on depart from thy 
heart. | | 

Lo, the twilight hath come, —the most sooth- 
ing, the holiest hour of the twenty-four. Hast 
thou not experienced something of its subduing 
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influences, of" its' 'overpowering ass0ciations ? 
Hath not thy heart been familiar with its sweet 
melancholy, its still, and deep deyotion? It is an 
hour for loneliness and thought, an hour for the 
past, for the absent, for the dead. We go back 
to our childhood, to the bright season of: youth, 
and we number. over the cheerful voices that are' 
now 8ilent, and the pleasant faces that we shall 
8ee. no more forever, We call up the days when 
we trusted without fear, and loved without peril ; 
and there cometh a shadow upon our' spirits 
when we remember that they have gone by, and 
feel that they can return not again. And the tears 
come, tears that we would not restrain, that are 
offerings at the altar of the heart's strong and sa- 
cred sympathies. O thou twilight, 


* Whose mantle is the drapery of dreams, 
And who hast ever been in poetry 
Life's holy time ; thou who art wont to steal 
Upon us, as thy sandals were of dew ! 
How sadly comes the rustle of thy step, 
In the decaying season of the year !” ? 

* The Recall” anonymous. A 8mooth poem, 
embodying the persuasive spirit of christian love. 

* Burns; Miss M. A. Dodd. We have been 
mueh pleased with this poem, regarding it as an; 
apt description of the ming of Burns in some of 
those hours of reflection when the. beautiful in 
nature. took hold on the genius ef the poet and: 
subdued all that was rude and harsh. 

* The Minstrel” Mrs. N. 'T.: Munroe. 'The 
writer possesses abundant materzel for cultivation; 
and the lofty tone of her writings is no mock 
sublimity, but the outbreathing of a soul that has 
communed with the inspiration of high thought. 
Mrs. Hemans is evidently her model. 
many of her characteristics, and for a young wri- 
ter discourses often with surprising strength and 
beauty. | 

* Felicia Hemans* Horace Greely. This is a 
brief, but excellent article, directing attention to 
a part of Mrs. H.'s poetical character, often 
thought of, but never before presented to the* 
public.  'The writer speaks of how his own feel- 


ings were deeply touched by the news of her! 


death, and why millions were affected, He 
sKetches her genius, speaks of a number of her 
poems, and says ; 


5 Home and heaven are the two sole, sufficient' 
sourees of Mrs, Hemans' inspiration; she needed 
not and avoided all the rightfully obsolete ma- 
chinery of the schools, the wretched mummery: 
of Parnassus, Helicon and the Muses. The: 
mighty love of the mother for her children; the 
fond, confiding, unselfish affection of these for 
each other; the unbinding of the closest bonds, 
as they one by one go forth into the world to 


certainly to lie low at last'; the of faith 
and- love, and-woman's: fortitude, with the: over- 
8weeping tide of' misfortune; | bereavement and 
-agony ; above all, the keen: conflicts, the —_ 
convulsive pang of the. mother's, or the betroth- 
ed maiden's breast, when the-current of her deep, 
devoted affection is first encountered by the stern 
tide of patriotism, or 80me. other form of para- 
mount ' duty,—when, at the trumpet's rousing 
call, she is constrained to gird the 8word on the 
form of cherished 80n or lover, and bid. him go 
forth to battle bravely, and, if need be, to: fall, in 
defence of his country, sustained through all by 
2 fervent trust in heaven ;—these are the themes 
and the incitements -on which the peerless wo- 


i man of our age loved to pour forth her seraph 


Spirit in bursts of undying 8ong. 


She has |} 


« O blue deep ! 
Thou that no trace of human hearts dost keep, 
Never to thee did love, with silvery chain, 
Draw my 80uPs dream, which through all nature sought 
What waves deny,—80me bower of steadfast bliss, 
A home to twine with fancy, feeling, thought, 
As with 8weet flowers. But chastened hope for this 
Now turns from earth's*green valleys, as from thee, 
To that sole changeless world where © there is no more 
8ea.? 32> 3 


Our author next turns to consider the religion 
of Mrs. H.'s writings : 


© Loyalty and trust, after purity and affection, 
were primary elements of Mrs. Hemans' -charac- 
ter. Her spirit, though an aspiring and ardent, 
was never a daring, questioning one. It loved to 
lean upon the established, to shelter itself be- 
neath the wing of authority. 'The mitre and 
crown were to her mind things to be reverenced, 
—hallowed 8ymbols' of authority delegated © of 
man, invested with power from on high. 'To 
question the decrees of either, was an act of fear- 
ful daring, if not of impiety. In her eye, kings 
and princes are elevated far above the level of 
mortality, and the demon of carnage is almost 


}| transformed into an angel of light by being let 


loose in the service of monarchs. | Her religion 
was akin to her loyalty, flowing naturally from 
the same fountain. She was born in the Church 
of England: in that church she lived and died, 
without ever examining or doubting, 80 far as we 
are enabled to know or believe, the perfect veri- 
ty of all its teachings, It detracts nothing from 
her exalted merit, to believe that, born at Rome 
or at Constantinople, she would have been equal- 
ly orthodox, equally and sincerely attached to 
the faith of her fathers. Her feminine nature 


would never have tempted the pains, the" strug- 
gles of doubt, inquiry, and reluctant conviction. 
She would have died as she had lived, loving and 
believing as the purest and best of those whose 
memories were proudly or dearly cherished, had 
loved and believed before her. 

Yet the heart is often too large for the creed. 
Never murmuring- a distrust of the terrific here- 
aſter of her church, it is remarkable that re- 


wrestle with fortune, perchance to triumph, but || gion of despair found no place in her writings,— 


III 
none; we trust, it! her -cherished.. thoughts, Its 
contemplation. was alien to her spirit, .reyolting 


to her nature. Her 80ul. needed not its terrors to || 


stimulate it to/heavenward faith; her mind could 
make-'no. use of -it as; an/ incitement. to others. 
God, and heaven, and holiness, were sufficient for 
her; the purity of her soul would evidently not 
have: been heightened by the contemplation of 
eternal corruption, or her devotion 'warmed by 
the fires of eternal wrath. She may have be- 
lieved in the popular theology. when constrained 
to regard it ; but she __—_ only in that future 
world where 8orrow and s8in $hall be no more. 
« O human love ! whose yearning heart 
Through all things vainly true, 
So 8tamps upon thy mortal part 
Its passionate adieu ; 
Surely thou hast another lot, — 
There is some- home for thee, 
Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 
The moaning of the sea.” 

There is no evidence that Mrs. Hemans ever 
heard, proclaimed or adyocated a complete sal- 
vation; possibly she was never made aware that | 
it is 8eriously contended for as the simple truth 
of the gospel. But as the patriarchs and seers | 
of old prophesied © the restitution of all things,” 
even While they themselves were scarcely or 
dimly cognizant of the mighty truth of the resur- 
rection, g0..the gifted and the good have often 
herished-in the secret depths of their hearts a 
mhia.the..* unsearchable riches of Christ,” 

zder” than they ever acknowledged, even to 
themselves. None can 8tudy those passages of 
Mrs. Hemans' writings which speak of or glance 
at the future life, without feeling how much 
more fitly. they accord with the doctrine of a 
world's full redemption than with its opposite. 
Especially in © Elysium?”” does the great truth 
Seem just ready to burst forth with each s8ucceed- 


ing stanza, until it seems almost marvelous that | 
it does not stand fully revealed. But not here | 
alone—in a thousand heart-bursts—does it seem 


to tremble on the lips of the poetess, and only | 
not be gpoken. *© The Funeral Genius,” © Dirge 
of a Child,” and *f Graves of a Household,” might 
have been made to speak the great truth far more 
easily and naturally than they refrain from it. I 


must not. indulge in quotations. But perhaps | 


none of her writings appeal more meaningly to 
the mind fully enlightened with respect to * the 
whole counsel of God,” than the single sonnet 


« On Records of Immature Genius,” which forms | 


a portion of- one of her latest and best effusions. 
If the truths which it 80 nearly discovers are 
broader and more sublime than even the writer 


not her understanding and heart, must the dis- 
crepancy be attributed. IT quote it entire. 


*© ON RECORDS OF IMMATURE GENIUS. 
_« © judge in thoughtful tenderness of those 

”*Who, richly dowered for life, are called to die 

| 'the' 8oul's flame, through storms, hath won repose 


clearly comprehended, to her education and creed, | 


In teuth's divinest ether, still and high! 


many inspirations met, and ao 


| From- its true sphere : 0, 800n it might have 8welled 


Majestically forth !—Nor:doubt that he 

Whose touch mysterious may on earth dissolve 

Those links of music, ELsEWHERE WILL EVOLVE 

Trzrr GRAND, CONSUMMATE HYMN, FROM PASSION - 
GUSTS MADE FREE.” ? 


*'The Ruined Church,” 8. C. E. We pause at 
this fine poem only to quote two lines : 


* The tattered drapery wears a eous hue, 
Like laughter on a maniac's haggard face.” 


* Forest Rambles ; Juliet. A pretty affair for 


children—just what was wanted in this home- 
book. | 

* Romance of Lake George; accompanying the 
beautiful plate—* The Narrows, Lake George,” 
which is a very effective sketch, and well exe- 
cuted. | 

* Religious Contemplations ; Mrs. S. Broughton. 
We admire and love the lofty and cheerful reli- 
gion of this poem. It is a finighed production, 
and will be re-read. often when the spirit. 18 
brought into sympathy with its spirit. Who does 
not love 8uch breathings of song as these : 


* Why $hould the soul, forgetting its high birth, 
Fold its proud wings, and cower amid the gloom 

That, o'er each fair and beauteous scene of earth, 
Broods like th* oblivious banners of the tomb ? 
Rise on immortal pinions ! Soon the bloom 

Of the fair spirit-land shall greet thy view, 
Where 8un-eyed seraphs wave the golden plume, 

And strike the lyres to anthems ever new,— 

Rich 80ngs to Him who reigns above the starry blue. 


We are not left in utter gloom to roam, _ 
While sadly wandering o'er life's deserts drear ; 
Full many a ray from our eternal home 
Steals down to earth the lonely heart to cheer : 
E*en when o'er huried love we drop the tear, 
And mourn the premature decay of worth, 
Some cherub whispers of a holier sphere, 
Where meet the fair and beautiful of earth, 
Quenching their thirst for bliss where life's glad streams 
have birth.” 


* * * * * - * 


« Earth's melodies, from the low zephyr's sigh, 
That in the balmy hush of eve is heard, 
To the wild peal of song when storms 8weep by, 
And ocean's depths are by the whirlwind stirred; 
Or when, in solemn diapason heard, _ _ 
Along the reeling globe the earthquake's jar 
Makes the strong spirit quail, like frighted bird, — 
All speak of Him who makes the clouds his car, _ 
Rules the fierce tempest's steeds, and guides each distant 
star, 


How s8hould the 8oul with adoration glow 
To that great Power, eternal and supreme, 
Who gives us faculties for joy and woe, 
Aiken and reason guarding each extreme, 
Who paints on sorrow's clouds the rainbow-beam 
That cheers our spirits through sad mists of tears, 
And bids the heaven-lit taper brighter gleam, 


ard ramets 6, no A 
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* Spring ;\ 8. C. E. A little lively melody— | 
to be * 8aid or 8ung.” | 

* Childhood; Henry Bacon. This is an article 
that would lead the thoughtful. to look on the 
face of childhood with reverence, and read there 
revelations of God. 

* To a Butterfiy; Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. 
tle poem from the German. 

* Searching of the Scriptures; Edwin H. Cha- 
pin. 'This poem is a companion for the beautiful 
frontispiece, and is one that does credit to the 
author's talents. We regard it as one of the best 
in the book. 

* The Hour of Success;' Mrs. Julia H. Scott. 
This is a picture of one 8uch as Willis speaks of: 


« She had a mind, 
Deep and immortal, and it would not feed 
On pageantry. * *« « Her epirit grew 
Faint for hang Jas. waters. Then she came 
To the pure fount of God—and is athirst 
No more.” ? 


* The Rustic Wife;' 8. C. FE, A prettily told 
and interesting story. 

* Tale of the Mountain Stream ; Mrs. J. H. S. 
A 8weet poem indeed, and as we read it, we see 
the waters and hear the voice of the stream tel- 
ling its story. 

* Devotional Love; 8. C. E. A blessed reli- 
gion 18 that which gives birth to 8uch pure and 
fervent love as this. 

* The Faded Flower; Miss M. A. Dodd. A 
pretty poem for an Album. 


A lit- 


© I hear a voice of music, 
Sweet as the wind-harp's lay ; 
Fond eyes are leaning on me, 
Which sadly turned away. 
And till these leaves I cherish, 
All withered though they be : 
Afection's parting token, 
They breathe and speak of thee.” 

* Christianity and the Human Afﬀections ;/ Otis 
A. Skinner, We have been much pleased with 
this chastely written and excellent contribution. 
It treats of an important subject—the power of 
christianity to take hold upon the affections, and 
' work there with a divine energy and efficacy, 


purifying and exalting the heart. The author's 
motto is an excellent one, and contains the idea 
of his article: Ly 


: * It hath a heavenly smile, 
That sinks into the 8ullen 80ul of vice, 
And wins him o'er to virtue.” 

We must not keep from the reader an extract, 
and we give the conclusion : _ 

*If we turn to society, and witness the effect 
of kindness upon the heart, and the feelings 
| which it awakens even in the depraved and aban- 
doned, we sbhall see that man has indeed the mor- 


* 


| Jesus died in agony upon the cross. 


al attributes by which Deity himself is distin- 
guished, While those who are cruel and unkind, 
are looked upon with dislike, those who are af- 
fectionate in their disposition, cordial in their 
manners, and free in their good offices, will be 
greeted by the smile of friendship and the tears 
of joy, and their presence will light up the emo- 
tions of thankfulness, even in the bosoms of the 
uncultivated and degraded. Who that has gone 
out on an errand of mercy, has not seen the tear 
of gratitude s8teal down the rough cheek, and 
every exagperated feeling softened into kindness, 
by the charities that have been granted, and the 
wishes of peace that have been expressed ? 
Even the wretched prisoner, over whose dark 
heart the turbid waters of sin have long been 
running, and who has been for years the guilty 
companion of the vile and abandoned, has been 
elevated and reformed by the power of love. 
The agency of this divine principle has rendered 
the prison a house of reformation, and has aroused 
those noble powers that have turned the hearts 
of the worst criminals to God; 80 that, when 
they went out again to the world, instead of en- 


| gaging in their accustomed transgressions, they 


became useful and virtuous members of society. 


| And 8ince men have copied after the example of 


God in their treatment of criminals, a new .era 
has commenced in their history, 'Phe golde 
age of prophecy has begun to dawn, al 
rapturing visions of the ancient seergrar 
ning to be realized. 'The rod of love has Þ 
water from the flinty heart, and 80 tamed the 
fierce and angry passions as to cause the lamb 
and the lion to lie down together. 

If, therefore, we would gain the soul, and call 
into action its noblest and loftiest powers, we 


| must follow the example of Phidias, the first of 


Grecian sculptors, who, in his statue of Jupiter, 
portrayed the divine nature in the mildness of 


| clemency, as well as the majesty of power, just- 
ly thinking that this would be a new motive to 


excites the yeneration of mortals. If. careful to 


| mark the character of-sin, and God's eternal 


hostility to it, we need have no fear of urging in 
too earnest a manner the oyerflowings of infinite 
compassion, the height, depth, extent and fullness 
of that love which has been proclaimed by angel- 
voices to a guilty: world, and to exhibit which 
I would 
that it were proclaimed, not only to the enlight- 
ened and virtuous of exfth, but to all its rude and 
barbarous inhabitants; to the *lowest and most 
groveling ; to every prisoner toiling in his@ris- 
on-house. I would, too, that the heralds oF sal- 
vation urged it with all the eloquence and faith- 
fulness they can command; that they cauged 
it to 8tand out in blazing letters of light in all 
their ministrations, and breathed it 


their hearts. | 
the voice of welcome, and listened to as friends 


upon the peo»: 
ple in the prayers which arise from the altars of}... 
Then would, they be greeted. by; 
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and brethren ; and they would lead their people 


The. Rose of Sharon. 
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in the footsteps of the Lamb, just as a little child 
shall lead the lion and, the leopard jin that day 
when the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord.” _. - ; 

* The Sacraments ;* 8. C. E. 

© Autumn; Mrs. Sarah Broughton. 
executed descriptive poem. 

© Mount Auburn ; 8. C. E. We $hould do in- 
justice to this poem were we to extract a part 
without giving the whole, 'To our mind, it is 
one of careful execution and rare beauty. 

* The Mother's Death ;* John G. Adams. 

« The Ruins of Tyre; 8. C. FE. 'This poemis 
a companion for a beautiful plate. When we 
look upon the ruins of earthly greatness—the few 
traces of the existence of former mighty king- 
doms, it is a holy thought to remember that * one 
kingdom' fails not, and that 


© Its 8way will reach wherever man hath trod ; 
The universal kingdom of our God!” 


* Walter Mervyn; Miss M. A. Dodd. We 
certainly should pause and think cautiously when 
we are about to speak of © the best' article, as we 
were about to do concerning this. It has inter- 
ested us the most; and if not the best story, it is 
cextainly equal to any. We would give an out- 
ligg, but wEcannot thereby do any justice to the 
er, for outlines are variously filled up, and it 
is the filling up that makes the effect of the pic- 
ture. 

*.The Unbidden Guest;” Mrs. L. J. B. Case. 
Death is the unbidden guest, and though an ene- 
my, it 1s yet a friend, for it is—as our poet would 
have us remember— the sent of a higher Power' 
—the © God of love. Death sings with a cheer- 
ful spirit in this poem. | 

* To a Star; 8. C. E. 'The questionings of a 
thoughtful and religious spirit.. 

* Midnight Musings ;' Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. A 
poem. \ 

* Ten Years' Change; John G. Adams. An 
excellent production. 'There is a freshness and 
heartiness about this article that we like amaz- 
ingly, and the sketches of character are very nat- 


ural—life-like. There is eloquence in the con- 
clusion : ; 


* Reader, I have nearly ended. Of the living 
and the dead I might s8peak! with emotions, 
however, which could not be imparted to others 
with "the pen. Besides, the incidents already 
called up have 80 stirred my spirit, that the past 
And the future unitedly speak, and bid me learn 

mdom from their revelations. The past { won- 
erful vision ! with its dark, flying Jo 


A finely 
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ouds, now ||- 


A "and Stormy, now breaking and rolling | 


away, and .yanishing' in the golden light and 
azure beauty of heaven; its green pastures and 
Still waters, lowly vales, hills and mountains ; its 
winter cold, and summer sun; its conflicts of 
mind, its triumphs, its revelations, its progress ! 
'The more than wonderful fature! As the hum- 
ble mementos of youthful regard are dimly 
Seen, or are Wholly lost in the distance, what 
new views, courses, things, will open upon us! 
If we live, what change! If we die, what 
change! The wonderful past is a span; the 
amazing future is infinite ! and we are going on, 
on, on, in its ceaseless, rushing tide, subject to 
all its variations, —meeting, embracing, parting ; 
perhaps to meet this side the grave, perhaps to 
enjoy holy greetings beyond it; perhaps to 
delve on this little speck of dust, perhaps to 
make progress in other portions of the universal 
empire, where human eye hath not seen, where 
human foot hath not trod, but where—where,— 
great God! Our infant powers fail in the con- 
ception ! 

If, then, change must come, let it bring to us 
on earth additional virtue. Then bliss will in- 
crease, and the sunshine of life grow *© brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day.” If I depart, 
and am here forgotten in the years to come, 
what cause for regret or fear? None. When 
the door of my grave is shut in the face of the 
world and its multitude, faith says, it will be that 
I may walk onward out of their sight, away from 


| their sighs, 8oothings, dim remembrance and for-. 


getfulness, into other mansions, worlds, domin- 
10ns, ages, where change will not cause grief, 
nor death send back the streams of love cold and 
freezing to the heart. 'The sweet intercourse 
broken off on earth will there be renewed; and 
in glory that the spirit of man hath not conceived, 
shall that which 1s perfect be made plain, that 
which here truly yet transiently blesses, be ours 
foreyermore.” 


© The Traveller; Mrs. N. T. Munroe. Had 
we not extracted 80 much already, we should 
certainly give place to this poem complete. 'The 
traveller was lone in the far-off land of beauty, art 
and 8ong, with all his lofty soarings of mind. In- 
geniously is it applied : 


* Art thou not like those, thou weary one, 
Who roam o'er the world of thought, 

Who soar too high, till their hearts are lone 
In their world with visions fraught ? 


They soar too high ; they leave behind 
The earth, and its real things ; 

They dwell in the glorious realm of mind, 
Where they rise on fancy's wings. 


And they turn to search for a kindred mind, 
That thrills at every tone ; 

But they've left the real world behind, - 
And they stand, alas, alone ! 


Alone, alone, *t is a weary lot, 
And they turn at last like thee, 

To the only green and verdant spot 
On the earth or darkening 8ea. © 


—————  -———-— 
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They soared too far, and the goul, like thee, | | 
Is a 8ad, a weary thing,— 

A bird returned to its parent tree, 
With a crushed and broken wing. | 


Too far, too far, the spirit has risen, 
And it pines for a purer sky ; 

It 8inks and droops in its earthly prison, 
And the mortal frame must die.” 


We pass two—both beautiful—poems, by the 
editress, and notice * The Dark Christmas ;* A. 
B. Grosh. We are glad that the writer has res- 
cued from oblivion this incident of honor to wo- 
man's energy in the dark hour. It makes a good 
part of the interest of the work. | 


* Tales of Palestine; anonymous. Two ex- 
ceedingly pretty sketches of incidents in the life 
of our blessed Lord. They are poetic-prose, and 
make 8ome of the sweetest leaves of the © Rose.” 

We must pass three brief poems, and say that 
next comes a playful one by A. C. Thomas, from 
the French— The Beauty of Modesty. We 
wish it might be given to the readers of the *Re- 
pository.' 

We have next another poem from Mrs. Brough- 
ton, and then a tale of spiritual love, entitled, 
* The Alpine Pastor ;' anonymous. 

Three other articles, each of them deserving 
the 8pace they occupy, make up the contents of 
the volume, and an interesting and pleasant task 
have we found the one given us to do. As we 
review our comments, we find we have omitted 
fault-finding, and for no other reason than be- 
cause we have been continuously pleased, and 
we hope none would have us to find fault against 
our will. There are some things we would have 
altered, but hesitate not to give the work a 
hearty plaudit. Let it be cherished—let the edi- 
tress be greatly encouraged—let the work be 
honored as it should be by the denomination for 
whose especial gratification it was prepared. 


H. R. P. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


———— 
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A Sketch from Lite. 


Original. 


SHE grew in love. Around her infant home 

Life hung its szummer hues, and very fair 

Was this wild earth to her. She learned to roam 

In artless radiance where the woodland air 

Showered trembling sweetness on the glancing streams, 
And 8tole its hue from sunset's golden beams. 


The wildwood squirrels knew her when she came, 
And crept about her for the ripe brown nut ; 

The birds half called her by her gentle name, 

Nor were the birds and butterflies forgot; 

Never a woodland maiden grew 0 free 


| She twined the 


|] Stirs the sweet air, CA tnakvs betleve Ad tines; 


With nature's holy ministers as she. 


& 


| 1 her. hair, , -../\ 
And 8tole the violets from the. brookside dell; 
The wilding ros6'was' her peculiar eate, OW 
Her dearest 'music was the fox-glove's bell, [3 +4 
When the wild bee with 
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But changes come to all—and so they came 

To her; and o'er her heart a'spell was thrown. 
No longer there was love an idle name; 

She learned to breathe it with a softened tone, 

And sometimes she would steal in tears away, 

And sit among her chosen flowers to pray. 


The glory of her youthful dream was changed. 
It was not darkened, but its colors grew | - 
Intense with heavenly light; she was estranged 
From her wild joys, and though she still was true 
To her first loves of nature, she had found 

A stronger spell that mantled her around. 


It has been said that love doth bind the heart 
More strongly to the fading things of earth ; 
Not 80 with her ;—her spirit had no part 


With feelings which are but of mortal birth ; d 
She loved for heaven, and heaven became her home, An 
Long ere the angel beckoned her.to come. 

” - m 
She moved no longer careless through the wood, 
But studied long above a pale blue flower ; = 
* Forget-me-Not,' they call it, and allude hi 
By this 8weet name -to a mysterions power 


Bestowed on it by love,—a tale I knew 
In younger life—'tis beautiful and true. 


And was she happy ? asks s8ome gentle one 
In low 8oft accents, and with thoughtful eye ; 
Yes, dear, and more than happy ; cough the SUN 
Was softly clouded, and the deep blue sky © 
Grew deeper that it was not flushed with light, 
Though all the clouds that shaded it were white. 


The brooks had a mysterious murmur to her ear, 
That seemed an echo from the deep-toned streams 
That glance in sunshine nogen a brighter sphere, 
And warble forth the music of rich dreams. z 
All sounds had deepened, for her heart grew deep, 
And fountains waked that ne'er again might sleep. 


Believe you $8pirits toned like hers have long 

A dwelling on the tuneless shores of time ? | 
Not long. The light-winged bird s00n hushed her song, 
And floated up to a serener clime. . ; 
She knew love's home could never be below— 

Why s8hould she linger to endure its woe ? 


Home, like an uncaged bird she gladly sped, 
Home, with the 8sunbeams on her buoyant wing ; 
Home, where the beautiful have early fled, 
And where they make no discord when they sing ; 
Home hath she gone, and on the grassy spot 
Where she was laid, blooms one FORGET-ME-NOT. 
8. C. E. 


Autumn. 

Original. THT: T2214. 
Is that wonderful product of wisdom—the vue 
hundred and nineteenth Psalm, the writer 8ays: '*1 
have $een an end of all perfection; but thy com- 
mandment is exceeding broad.” A ' sentimient 
that has attracted my attention as one"suited"to_ 
the thoughtful mind at this season'6f the" ear: 4 
And first, had the Psalmist ended with'the exelw- 
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mation— I have 8een'an end bf alt ion!” 
how melancholy would be the asociation of 
thought therewith ; how anxious should we be to 
know the cause thereof, and how readily would 
imagination -present the picture of a sensitive spi- 
rit weeping oyer the wreck of things loveliest and 
best. Without the limitation given to the lan- 
guage by the 8ucceeding words, it would not be 
a religious sentiment, but kindred to the dark 


and desolating ideas that creep into the mind of | 


the atheist, as he stands at the grave of the good 
and the beloved, with no spirit awake to look 
beyond the passing away fashions of this world. 
To him, here is the end of the most perfect of 
minds and systems; and he not only marks as 
perishable and perishing, material forms of gran- 
deur and beauty, but sees also the s8ame fate 
awaiting the intellect and holiest affections. The 
mighty genius in the full strength of his powers, 
and while the loftiest themes burn and glow in 
his soul, may be numbered among those of the 
8ealed eye, closed lips, and still heart—and there, 
in that crumbling mass, is an end of all his per- 
fection ! 


Not $0 with the Psalmist. The high soarings 


of religion were in his soul when he uttered our 
text. His vision was not limited to the perish- 
able, nor his hopes to earth and time; and amid 


the wreck. of human glory, the desolations of 
earth's loveliest things, and with the dead and 
dying around him, he could look up from the 
darkness to the light of a star that would pierce 
the clouds and gleam down upon him like the 
s8weet and gentle eye of the angel of hope. 
Therefore he- could exclaim,—I have seen the 
brightest and fairest things fade and die,the might- 
iest become weakened, and the most perfect of 
human systems$ fail in their action and power ; 
but the word of God is still the same, till broad, 
embracing the principles of eternal truth and hu- 
man perfection, and will endure till the end 1s 
accomplished. 

The sacred spirit of this reflection should be 
familiar to us all. It hovers around, like a min- 
istering spirit, in the 'season which now reigns 
—melancholy-beautiful. autumn! whose bright- 
ness bids us look back. to. the glory of summer, 
and whose shadows, remind us of what is ap- 
-s It is the 8eason when nature's influ- 

Rees are begt suited, to make the heart better; 
= s0othing voice comes eyen from the 
n rude and whistling winds, and the thou- 


d,hues-that pencil with beauty the forest and 
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field recall life's many joys and wake gratitude— 
and the many and flittering shadows that darken 
the lingering brightness, are as the memories of 
Sorrows and griefs, teaching us the need of some- 
thing to cheer and comfort on which the com- 
mon doom of earthly things is not written. To 
bear us above these brilliant dyes and these 
Shadows, and aid us to think of the paradise 
where nought but. the beauties of autumn can 
come, we have the most splendid scenery in the 
heavens of the whole year, like the unearthly 
s8mile of the consumptive while all beneath is 
dying. 'The sun wears his s8weetest aspect of 
quiet beauty, and we loye the path where his 
rays rest, 'Fhe golden stars seem to have gained 
a new radiance from the author of their bright- 
ness, and invite us the more to their communion, 
The moon looks down from her lofty throne 
with her chief dignity and grace, and as her 
beams are let in through the forest depths, the 
many hued foliage glitters and sparkles like the 
brilliant eyes of angels who are 8wiftly winging 
their way on messages of mercy. 'The rising 
Sun rides in his lofty chariot from the east, and 
the reflection of his glory rests on the waters, 
like the mantling blush on the cheek of beauty 


when high and pure thoughts glow within the . 


heart. And when man has gone forth to his 
work till evening, what majesty and splendor 
greet him in the west! Italy's bards have sung 
and exulted in her glorious sunsets, but amid her 
vine-clad hills were never heard strgins that could 
Sing aright of our autumn sunsets—unutterably 
sublime and beautiful! as though the gates of 
the heavens were thrown open, and the eye per- 
mitted to gaze on the inner vail of Paradise—the 
curtain of the holiest of holies! Columbus, be- 
fore the discovery of America, often contemplated 
the setting s8un from one of the islands of the 
Azores, and fancied it rising upon the great con- 
tinent which he supposed to be beyond the 
ocean. In those hours he had many a splendid 
vision, and felt the rapture of high-and glowing 
thought; but dim those visions, and faint that 
rapture, compared with the meditations and bliss 
of the devout christian who contemplates our 
autumn sunsets and thinks of the world that lies 
beyond the ocean of life, where the sun is not 
needed | 

Thus does autumn soothe, cheer, elevate and 
sanctify, the human heart; and has a thousand 
teachers to remind us of our frailty and weakness, 
the fleetness of time, the need of loye, and the 
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worth, of the gentle charities of liſe., . These 
come tous all—to each heart they breathe their 
mild" and solemn lessons, and in each soul would 
wake up the consciousness of what many have 
felt, — - . 


* O what a glory doth this world at on 
For him that with a fervent heart goes forth, 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and Jooks 
On duties ner performed, and days well spent. 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him holy truths. 
He 8hall s0 hear the 8olemn hymn that death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

* To his long resting place without a tear.” 


Thus does the season embody the epirit of the 
Psalmist's sentiment, and we can read, as on the 
face of the thoughtful, its manifestations all 
around us. We have seen an end of the year's 
perfection, when the sun goeth forth in his 
might and the garniture of the earth is most glo- 
rious. And in the end of summer—the fading 
of its perfection and the departure of its beauties, 
we are reminded of the end of human projects, 
the disappointments and ill sunccess of the 
wise and the philanthropic,. and the loss of the 
dear objects that with us once looked upon the 
flowers and the stars. Many schemes for happi- 


ness, many s8ystems for the advance of goodness, 
and many efforts for progress, which seemed to 
perfectly promise good results, we have seen 


come to nought. Some of our best actions and 
motives have -been misinterpreted; what was 
gometimes designed for good has produced evil; 
looks of affection 'have been distorted into ex- 
pressions of dishke; and where generosity was 
acting, nought but selfisghness has been supposed 
to exist. These perversions produce the shad- 
ows of the autumn of feeling, when the heart 
puts away its 8summer love, and grows cool where 
it was once warm and fruitful. But this is not 
religion's use of these ends of the exercise of 
perfect beneyolence ; that does not permit us to 
pause in despondeney thus, but to look beyond, 
and see how in all this the Father of our S$pirit- 
ual nature prepares the way for blessings; for 
by this he tries our love for our race, the strength 
of our devotion to human good, our self-sacrifice, 
and the value we place on a good conscience. 

Religion always bids us look on and upward 
beyond what appears to our vision to end or 
perish, and hope for better things than the visi- 
ble promises. She is thus s8peaking in the sea- 
80n, for by how many thousand methods is na- 
ture now concealing blessings for the future ! 


$ects, the waters 6 eppowparging their hosts, and 
the air giving passage to unnumbered armies of 
winged beings to other climes, that they may be 
preserved to wake again our silent groves with 
melody, and please our. gaze and loye of. the 


- beautiful by their brilliant plumage and sportive 


flights. The eye of the omnipresent Deity is on 
all these; in the depths of his secresy and wis- 
dom he works out good for us by them, 80-that 
from the end of summer's perfection may rise the 
glory of spring, and * creeping things and "yn 
fowl” made to praise him. 
It is 80. with. good thoughts, ſeelings and ac- 
tions. They may seem to have ended, but not 
$0 is the fact. Each tells 80mewhere, and 1s eft- 
fecting present, or may bring about future good. 
We may 8ow the precious seed of philanthropic 
effort in tears, but never in vain. God will give 
his holy angels guard over it, and those very 
tears $8hall aid its fruitfulness, and man 1n due 
time be blessed. 'The commandment of God— 
his rule and dominion—is ever broad; broad 
enough for all to build the most precious hopes 
upon, and for all to stand upon, as Moses stood 
on the mount of prospect, and view a promised 
land. He is the Rock of all hope and assurance ; 
the only sure foundation, the refreshing shade in 
the hot and weary hour, the immovable resting 
place when the storm arises, and the grand posl- 
tion for prospect, wherefrom we can look far and 
wide and see innumerable reasons to trust in the 
progress and elevation of our race. Fixed on 
that Rock we shall discern a perfection that never 
passes away—that has no end—the perfection of 
ever-operating and all-embracing divine wisdom. 
Yea, verily, his work is perfect; and wisdom 
is justified of all her children. 
The great les8on, then, of *the Psalmist's 
thought and our reflections thereupon, is this,— 
Though we apparently 8ee an end of the most 
perfect systems of government, education and 
reform—see them to all appearance fail to pro- 
duce the promised, reasonable results, and our 
labors all yain, yet there is no cause for despon- 
dency or despair, no reason for lamenting that if 
this 8ystem fail none other can succeed, that if 
this republic falls none other can 8uccessfully 
8truggle to permanency, or if a present order of 
things is baffled we have no encouragement to 
press on. The commandment of God is exc 


the earth drawing in innumerable tribes of in- 
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ing broad—exceeding any limit conceivable. 
Whatever in all these has an affinity. with the 
wisdom of Jehoyah, will never end till the regult 
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of "goodiiess is attained. What is' perfection to 
man, is not perfection to God. His thoughts are 
not as our thoughts. "He alone knoweth, and he 
alone can rightly appreciate all things. We 
cannot search him out to perfection, and' there- 
fore cannot judge the fitness of what seems mys- 
terious means to produce the best ends for which 
we pray; and had we a telescopic and micro- 
scopic eye, with an unlimited range of vision, 
we should see that all that does in reality end, 
ends because it was not and could not promote 
perfection, and 8hould discover abundant rea- 
gon to thank God it did end. In eyery law of 
nature we read the final triumph of all that is 
truly good; and every time we look upon the 
stars that have now undiminished the light they 
shed on Egypt, Babylon, Rome, or Greece, when 
in their might, majesty, and intellectual splendor, 
we may trust in the perpetuity of everything 
that can contribute to the true perfection of our 
race, If a s8ystem of government fail, it is either 


because it embodied erroneous principles, or be- 
cause of its ill application or administration; in 
due time, what is good will be separated from 
what is evil, and what is good will be rightly 
applied or administered. God's republic will 
If ours be that, it is more permanent 


never fall. 
than the everlasting hills; if it is not, in the 
fullness of times another will rise and take its 
place; for whatever is of man will come to 
nought, but whatever is of God cannot be ovyer- 
thrown. 

Israel's Zion was to its worshipers, as the 
Psalmist 8ung of it, © the perfection of beauty !” 
but it hath pas8ed away; not because it was 
perfection, but because its mis8ion was ended— 
as testifies a true Israelite, «'That which was 
made glorious had no glory in this respect, by 
reason of the glory that excelleth. For if that 
which is done away was glorious, much more 
that which remaineth is glorious All that was 
of permanent use in Judaism was incorporated 
into christianity, which leads on to perfection, 
from first principles, all who will submit to its 
teachings. The law was a schoolmaster to bring 
to Christ, the superior teacher; its mission end- 
ed when Christ came, And with christianity in 
our hearts, how richly are we comforted under 
all Tosses and bereavements! Tt brings us dura- 
-o wealth in immortal hope, and changes the 
departed to angels. Tt places us on the exceed- 
ing broad foundation 'of our Maker's love, and 
"teaches us of true perfection that neyer ends, 
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© Eternal wisdom, power and 'goodness, are per- 
feet—perfect in reality, in operating, and in their 
unchangeability and” eternity. "Perfect in the 
order 'of the material universe, in the 'govern- 
ment oyer man, and in the glory and bliss of the 
pirit-world. 'To this perfection christianity di- 
rects us, 80 that we may be wise after the heay- 
enly pattern, spiritually powerful and Christ-like 
good. As in these we advance, our confidence 
in the eternity of truth, its prevalence and 8u- 
premacy, will increase, and neyer $hall we know 
the shadows of despair. Thus the Psalmist's s8en- 
timent contains the true principle of haman hope 
—l]ooking from man and things perishable, to 
God and things eternal, incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fade not away. 

This 18 the religion—the poetry of autumn ; 
for what is religion but remembering the spirit- 
ual amid earth's changes and consequent shad- 
ows? and what is poetry but the blending of pure 
thought and deep feeling with the beautiful out- 
ward? Thus only can we understand the reli- 
gion of nature, or its poetry. And can we fail 
to feel the religion, or read the poetry of autumn? 
The sacred writers will aid us by their images 
drawn from nature; they tell of the fading leaf 


and flower, of the departure of the lovyely ver-. 


dure, and the sighing of the cool winds; and 
they do this in their teachings of human frailty, 
of the necessity of religious trust, of the wise 
improvement of present good, and of the bles- 
Sings of hope. All these tend to bring closer 
around us the bond of perfectness, which is , 
christian love, and make us the promoters of 
each other's well being.” 

O ye who have now the full enjoyment of the 
kind affections! beware of the wintry winds of 
harshness, and the icy blast of anger; the affec- 
tions are summer flowers, not to be exposed to 
the autumn winds, and to be guarded carefully— 
O how carefully ! | 


We weep when the frost-spirit waves her wand, 

And Desolation, with her train, comes forth 

To s8weep away the beautiful and fair 

Of Flora's own, and hush the voice of bird, 

And running stream, and-insect hum, and till 

The summer joyance of the laughing earth. 

But a far deeper sorrow $hould be ours 

When withering frost of icy speech hath chased 

The smiles of friendship's cheeks away, and made 
The 8umner of the heart to flee, and tilled 

The cheerful voice, and chained the richest streams 

Of'sympathetic feeling in the soul. 


O ye who are possessed of competency or 
plenty ! remember the poor and the needy. Let 
the whistling winds sometimes remind you of 
the erevices in the dwellings of penury, and as 
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you gather your garments closer around-you, and 
$tep with quickened pace as the cold inereases, 
think at times. of those who are thinly clad; who 
cannot light up sueh a-fire as you are hastening 


-to, and be merciful.  'Think, O woman! think || 


of the exposed little ones and the: suffering mo- 
thers—rescue the- sin-tempted from her snares, 
and bless the habitation of the silently strugghng 
and needy; and, sister, in thy dreams thou sbalt 
often see a white-robed spirit blessing thee, for 
thou wilt lie down with the benedictjon of the 
poor upon thy head. 

O ye who are in the autumn of life! prepare 
tor advancing age—the winter of existence. Let 
the hoary head be to you a crown of glory, by 
keeping your feet in the paths of righteousness. 
Then patience will be yours, and cheerfulness, 
and peace. You will speak the counsels of the past 
and long experience, and the young will delight 
to hear you, and to cheer your days, while they 
honor. and serve you, and prize the old man's 
blessing. 

And O thou who. hast wept over the dead, as 
the angel of the flowers has wept the departure of 
$ummer | let the religion of autumn breathe into 
thy soul its gentle and soothing les80ns, and give 
thy heart to him who made s8ummer and winter 
—ordained life and death. Look up, and let the 


— aerial forms in the heavens—the beautiful clouds 


—be each an emblem of the glorified spirit ;- and 
at night, as the firmament groweth more lovely 
as the sister stars come forth to view, think of 


; , the world above the starry host, where more ra- 


diant our loves shall gather to our view as the 
night of death gathers around us. 'Then, thou 
S0rrowing but hopefal one, 
* No more witll the shroud and the pall wear gloom, — 
They are traveling robes to a fairer home, 


Where hearts that were Jinked by an earthly love, 
Shall meet to inherit the kingdom above.” 


And thou in the 8weet exercise of resignation 


and trust, wilt 8ay,— 


; 5 I will arise 
And go with joy about my hougehold cares, 
And give my-soul to peace; for death is but 
A kind and gentle servant, who unlocks, 
With noiseless hand, life's flower-encircled door, 
To show vs thoze we love.” B, 


——— 


- 
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Tat is one noble trait obseryable in all man- 
kind. 'The man who has been unjustly injured: 
excites the sympathy of his fellows, and nothing. 
advances a cause 80 much as the persecution of its 
gupporters, 'The world cannot become wholly de- 
praved while s8uch js the disposition of mankind. 


_ 


Invocation. 


f | 
BY MRS. SARAH BROUGHTON 
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Original. 


ETERNAL Father ! Infinite, —_— 
Great ruler of the universal world; ' 

Before whose throne the 8un-eyed seraphim 

Cast low their glittering coronets of gold, 

As their light pinions fan the silvery cords 

Of their high sounding lyres; whose burnished seat, 
Throughthe dim circles of the eternal years | 
Has stood unmoved; ere yet the brooding wing 
Sat on the dark chaotic wave, and from 

Its gloomy mass called beauteous order forth ; 
Deign from the high empyrean courts to bow 

Thy gracious ear and hear thy creature's plaint. 
Here on this wild, wave-beaten cape of time, 

We sit, and hear the surging tempests roar. 

At times the sunny ray comes 8oftly down, 

Bright glancing o'er the crystal mirrored wave. 
The clouds in sunlit beauty calmly sleep, 

Like jslets in the far ethereal sea. 

Anon the tempest lowers; the sky is black 

With cloud on cloud, deep phalanx*d by the storm, 
The moaning wind now flaps his mighty wing, 
And makes the frowning forces of the sky 

To fright the trembling world ; the 'volumed blaze 
Of the red gleaming tempest-flame now lights 
With living fire the gloomy.,drapery 

That like the pall of chaos deeply veils 

The vast horizon ; and the vollied roar 

Of the deep rolling thunder shakes the earth, 

And peals its mighty unisons on high. 

But the fierce storms that oversweep the earth, 
Levelling arch and column with the dust, 

As if the fearful wand of ruin wild, 

And dark destruction 8wept the beauteous globe, 
That like 8ome giant spirit rends the pride 

Of the dark waving woodlands ; and upheaves 
The wildly rolling billows, on whose tops 

The wrecking argosy reels fearfully, 

While from hjs reekijng decks, the bitter shriek 

Of wailing agony and sore affright, 

Blends with the storm-fiend's cry ; all this is nought, 
To the dark tempests of that wretched heart, 
Where sin's unhallowed fires in secret burn, 
Searing aad blighting all the beauteous flowers 

Of innocence and peace, and drying up 

The crystal springs of love and holy joy. 

How long, God of Sabaoth! oh, how long, 


| Shall thine own children tread the darksome way, ' 


Where sin has spread her snares, where serpents hiss, 
And the dread scorpion darts its venomed fang | 
Deep in the throbbing heart, that vainly strives 
To loose the bands of ignorance and guilt, 
That link it to perdition ? Shall the 8oul— 
That scintillation from the Eternal Orb, 
W hose radiance fills all space, whose quenchless beams 
Are faintly mirror'd in the 8un's broad disc, 
And shine in milder glory, when the gems 
Of pensive evening hold their dazzling court 
Around night's silver queen; Oh shall the 8oul 
Forever grope in error's chains ? 
When &$hall the day-spring of eternal truth 
Shed its effulgence on each darkened mind ? 
When s8hall the white-robed seraph, love divine, 
Flas | _ _ wr o'er the world ?— 
ing to the breeze its brightly beaming folds, 
Upon whose golden hs is. Th blood, 
The priceless blood of. Jesus, gleam the lines 
Of the new-covenant blessings; while afar 
The silver 80unding trump of ] peace, 
Peels jts wild, thri lilk-ooie ahiee 
The azure vaulted sky, till the broad earth 
From shor& to shore, from ea to roaring sea, 
Takes up the oo echo, 'and repeats 
5 Hosanna in the highest.” Let the hills 


- 
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oy caves, 

mmanuePs birth. 
He, whom the long had ah rer for ; 
The Shiloh—the anointed King of Peace ; 
To whom the. of the tribes should be ! 
O Father, lift veil from our dark souls, 
And bid the mental vision gaze upon 
The glories of his reign; whose peaceful sway 
Shall o'er the earth extend, as the glad waves 
Of the wide rol ocean flood the nn 
Till knowledge, like the glorious orb of light 
Pours its ae we beams on every mind ; 
And the loud songs of thankfulness and praise 
Ascend from "ay valley, every glen, 
And from each hallowed altar the perfumes 


Of morn and eve oblation s8weetly rise 
To the Redeemer, and the Holy One. 


Letter to the Editor. 


Original. 
Clinton, N. Y. Sept. 2, 1840. 

Br. Bacon :—Shall the wanderer 8end home a 
token of the 8unshine in her path, of the bright 
things and the beautiful that flit before her in 
the fields of nature, of science, and of art? Here 
am I now, in <©classic Clinton,” at a distance of 
some hundred miles from my eastern home, in a 
pretty village, and a transient resident in an abode 
enlivened by eyery charm which youth, and 
beauty, and intelligence, and love, can throw 80 
radiantly around it. 

Were you ever in the town of Worcester, Ms., 
one of the most beautiful of New England villa- 
ges? It was at this place I joined the wild career 
of the © Iron Horse' through the land of the an- 
cient blue laws to Norwich on the Connecticut. 
At Oxford, a few miles south of Worcester, the 
cars were crowded to overflowing, with a camp- 
meeting congregation ; and neither a very serious 
nor a very cultiyated congregation did it 8eem. 


There was an intermingling of the Ethiop and 


the Indian, wild Irish and wilder Yankees, all 
bustling with excitement, some singing crazy 
hallelujahs with lips polluted by many draughts 
from the intoxicating cup, and others huddling 
together in groups, diseussing the various inci- 
ents of the day. I looked around in vain for 
one countenance on which rested the reflection 
of the 8mile of God, or where lingered one token 
of pure and trustful communion with the spirits 
of heaven. And I fell-then into a silent solilo- 
quy upon the practical tendency of Camp Meet- 
ings, and of the propriety or impropriety of the 
attendance of young and delicate females, where 
they are subject, not 'only to the rudeness' of an 


| 


excited - and -sacrilegious- crowd, but also to the 
physical dangers-arising from - night airs, and an 
encampment upon. the damp ground—dangers 
from which at other times, and in other scenes, 
they would shrink with feminine affright and ab- 
horrence. | Camp meetings, again, are subject to 
noise, and riot, and profanity, such as are not met 
in the consecrated temples of worship;; for though 
to the pure, the. intellectual, and the refined, and 
to those 8pirits on whom nature has bestowed 
the dowry of true and delicate feeling, there is a 
guperior $anctification, and a most hallowing 'in- 
fluence in the glorious temples which God's 
own Tight hand has built, yet to the great mass 
of callous human hearts, sanctitude is conferred 
only by human dedication, and by the symbolic 
representatives of worship. 


We entered the crowded saloon of the * Belle” 
at 8even o'clock. It is not one of the most pleas- 
ant 8cenes in life to be the inhabitant of a little 
stifled berth, with a mass of beings around you, 
some dozen or two of them children, breathing 
through a summer night the close, hot air shared 
in common with them all, and serenaded by cries 
of infants, the noise of the engine, and numerous 
other discordant sounds 8uch as words can feebly 
describe. 
a friend often vainly wooed. At about four i 


the morning, I perceived that my companion was * 


dressed fer a promenade upon deck, and I speed- 
ily followed her example. 


At such times sleep is a friend, but 


It was delicious to- 


£ "= 
ow 


inhale the pure sea-breeze once more, and to gage , 


upon. the starry light of God's beautiful heavens 


Morning had not yet begun to dawn, and vessels 


coming out from the bay, glided by us like tall NN 


dark s8pectres, and fell into our wake as we hur- 
ried on between the faintly visible shores of the 
Sound. 

At dawn of day we were in the beautiful bay 
of New York. The s8ky was flushed with a 
crimson light, bordered with purple and gold; 
Standing up against it, the forests that lined the 
Shores looked intensely green, and down upon 
the calm 8urface of the water was mirrored the 
whole brilliant scene,—a most glorious panorama. 
Sloops aud schooners studded the bright arena, 
their sails spread out in the crimson light, look- 
ing like the wings of a rose-colored 8wan, as their 
bright prows cut apart the glowing waves. ' 'The 
boat drew up at the wharf about seven in the 
morning, and we 8tood for the first time in the 
great city of New-York. 


It was a fine cool morning when we next fol- 
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lowed the Iron Horse' on his watery path up 
the/ glorious Hudson.  'The white mist was” lift- 
ing its silyery wing from the river, and from the 
green hills; on the shore, letting in the earhest 
rays of the 8un upon the green waves through 
which we ploughed our course. 'PThe pen of the 
traveler, and the pencil of the artist have 80 often 
$ketched the beautiful scenes of the Hudson, that 
little remains to be told by a pen 80 feeble as 
- mine. Indeed 80 often had I studied the pic- 
tures and read the descriptions of the Palisades, 
the Highlands, the Catskills, West Point, New- 
burgh, &ec. that it seemed to me like revisiting 
the long absent scenes of childhood. West Point 
exceeded my expectations. It had more of the 
grand, the unique, and the beautiful, commingled, 
than I had ventured to imagine. Historical as- 
Sociations were abundant, and romance, also, had 
thrown her chains around the s8pot. Kosciusko, 
the noble hero of the Reyolution, the patriot_of 
Poland and the friend- of America—he has left 
a consecration here which may not s0on depart. 
And Washington and Putnam—but why enume- 
rate, or why attempt to describe with 80 dull a 
pen the holy reminiscences which will live for- 
ever around this classic spot? May the glory of 
its name pass down undimmed to future. genera- 
tions, as a landmark of heroism and of liberty. 

I entered the pretty village of Clinton about 
gunset of yesterday. I was thankful to find my- 
elf 80 fortunate as to be in season to attend the 


"© exhibition of the Female Liberal Institute. This 


= 8chool is under the charge of Miss L. M. Barker, 

and I knew I had every reason to expect high 
* gratification. 'The church was crowded at an 
early hour, and I learned that there were as many 
people who went away unable to get admittance, 
as were contained in the house. I attended a 
theatre once, I have been present at many school 
exhibitions, but I never witnessed any $cenic 
representation ,which for beauty and - interest 
would compare with the evening exercises in the 
Free Church at Clinton. They commenced with 
prayer and music;; after which original composi- 
tions were read by. the authors. These were un- 
exceptionably fine. 'The Last Indian, by Miss 
Gillespie, was written with much graphic power, 
and--gracefully read. Flora No. 3. by Miss 
Hutchens, was very beautifully expressed both 
in manner and. language. The South Sea was 
full. of sweet, romantic description, by Miss Mary 


Bruce; indeed, it-is wrong to particularize, where 
all were 80 truly excellent. 
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The recitations' were equally ' correct. 'The 
Address, written, T believe, by the Principal, was 
very appropriate, and delivered with much effect, 
by little Martha Fake, in her white hat and long 
drooping pink feather." '* Birds and” Flowers 
from Mary Howitt, was represented by eightlit- 
tle girls, and was altogether the prettiest scene 
introduced. The plan must have originated with 
our friend, the Principal. 
has more inspiration for the pure and beautiful. 
The scene was introduced by a little sprightly 
chat between the girls, which gradually led them 
to the recitation of poetry. Each one knew a 
little thing from Mary Howitt, and in turn recited 
it to the audience. One young creature brought 
in a boguet of flowers, and in repeating the sweet 
poem called © Flower Comparisons,' distributed 
them with inimitable grace among her compan- 
ions. The noise which was created in the house 
by 8ome rude persons, quite destroyed the effect 
of seyeral of the finest pieces. *'The Adopted 
Child, by Mrs. Hemans, was very touchingly 
s8poken by Miss- Gillespie, and Miss Fake; the 
© Love of Distinction,' an original composition, 
was also enacted with great spirit and truth of 
manner. Its influence must have been salutary. 


The music by the young ladies was very fine, 
and did credit to their instructress. "The 8ong 
by Miss Jane Barker was a beautiful thing. 'To 
those who were present we need not commend 
the performance. * The lords of creation' told 
s8ome truths which made the gentlemen who 
were present look rather s8erious and apprehen- 
sIive. It was a $8pirited execution. 


In conclusion let me observe, that the Clinton 
Female Institute is one of the best seminaries in 
our country. Its worth should be better appre- 
ciated by our denomination, and a more liberal 
patronage bestowed on it by those who have 
daughters to educate. Do they know that their 
children would lose nothing of a mother's ten- 
derness, nothing of a mother's watchful anxiety 
under the charge of the excellent and talented 
lady who stands at the head of this seminary ? 
Do they know that there the mind will not claim 
the exclusive care of the teacher, but that the 
affections, the warm young heart will be nurtured, 
and guarded, and refined? Do they know that 
love is the only governing principle by which 
they are directed, and that the lady of whom we 
Speak, Pos8es8es an almost magic ower of win- 
ning trustful and ardent attachment? I speak not 


| for praise, but for truth, and T beg the considera- 
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I know no one who. 
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tion of, all parents, who feel, any. interest in the 
intellectual and moral education of their daugh- 
ters, Let them make a trial—I know the result. 
Excuse, brother, this hasty letter. It has been 
written .in the midst of innocent merriment, and 
I am conscious, of having very imperfectly ex- 
pressed myself, Nevertheless, I beheve you will 
be pleased to hear of my wanderings, and will 
grant indulgence in; view of the circumstances 
under which I write. More anon. 
Very truly your sister, 


Hr OC 


Satisfaction in Life. 


Original, 


Every $ensible mind will acknowledge that the 
language of a man concerning the world in which 
he lives, serves as a key to unlock the door of 
his heart, and reyeal to us what he is, and what 
he has been in the past. When I hear one com- 
plaining of the world, and 8ay that he is tired of 
living in it, and that he longs to get into some 
secluded s8pot where no one will seek and find 
him, I think I may safely conclude, that he has 
conducted yery  unwisely, and that his mind is 
$t1l] in a corruptible or ignorant state. But when 
I hear one 8ay that he is filled with gratitude and 
thankfulness, whenever he remembers that God 
has brought him into existence, and permits him 
to live in this bright, this lovely and beautiful 
earth, I think I may as safely conclude, that he 
is not troubled much about what he has done in 
his life-time, and that he has been honest and 
virtuous. 

Sometimes we hear people lamenting bitterly 
over what they deem the hjdeousness of the 
world, and the roughness of human life, when in 
truth, all that is hideous and uneven, is in them- 
elves, and not in the world, as they imagine. 
Men have the power to resist evil influences. If, 
then, they neglect to use effectually that -power, 
and permit what is evil to get the mastery over 
them, they alone are culpable; and they manifest 
nothing but weakness and ignorance, in charging 
the world with all that has made them degraded 
and miserable, 

Do we 8ee any who manifest a strong attach- 
ment—a great fondness for their present dwel- 
ling places? It does not become us to say, as ma- 
ny would, that they are impious, and regardless 
of the requirements of heaven, and the duties of 
a christian people, but that their love . for the 


— ——G————— 
world, the felicity they enjoy, and: contentment, 
show, conclusively, that they haye complied with 
the dictates of wisdom and. holiness. 

I would not say that all who assert their ha- 
tred or dislike towards this terrestrial sphere, are 
what we would call vile and wicked. There are 
gome who have purposed to accomplish' good and 
noble deeds, and have been prevented, by some- 
thing unforeseen, from fulfilling their designs:. 
Others' have manifested feelings of affection” to- 
wards those who have not in the least recipro- 
cated the same, and haye thus become disappoint- 
ed. Such people have condemned the world, 
and lived unhappy days. I would say that their 
migseries, and feelings of dislike towards the 
sphere they now inhabit, are the results of igno- 
rance, for it is truth that what we cannot acquire 
in one way, here below, we may acquire in 80me 
other way. 


This world is blessed with various climates. 
If we become subject to disease, and our physi- 
cal constitutions absolutely require it, we can 
take up our abode in either of the fine zones 
which we may think will be best for them. Any 
degree of heat or cold they may require to pre- 
gerve their health and soundness, or reclaim them 
from the blighting and destroying power of sick-. 
ness, can be obtained. In a similar manner can 
our minds—our mental constitutions be gratified; 
or improved, after being harmed. We need not 
be discouraged by any obstacle which may arise 
to mar our enjoyments, while searching for de- 
8sirable objects and favors, and think that every 
thing beneath the sun is calculated only to bring 
darkness over our vision, or sorrow into our 
hearts, and therefore should be despised ; but we 
Should take fresh courage—remember that there 
is more than one course to take which leads to 
happiness, and never think of repining. 'There 
are certain obstacles sometimes met with in the 
world, which cannot be overcome. Some bar- 
riers Will rise before us here, which we cannot 
break down. I hold that when we 'meet with 
such obstructions, we 8hould direct our'steps: to 
other points, leave the fences we "cannot climb 
over, and go into new and untried ' ways. Our 
minds, we know, mnst live, if they live at all;on 
happiness. Let us, therefore, not fear new paths, 
and lie down and die, when we are peculiarly 
and successfully opposed, but remember that he 
who cannot enjoy health, or be free from suffer- 
ing in the frigid, may be blessed with health, 
ease and comfort, in the torrid 'or temperate zone 
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—that there are more things existing'in the world 
which: will produce joy for us, than things which 
will yield to us 8orrow—that there are more cau- 
es of pleasure here than pain—that he must be 
ignorant of the beauties, attractions and goodness 
of 'this world, who will not rise after falling, or 
leave gloom and pain for light and gladness. 

The laws which the divine ruler has prescrib- 
ed to govern our minds, are calculated to lead us 
to exert ourselves to accomplish good and noble 
ends by noble means. Sometimes, however, the 
noblest means do not prove powerful enough to 
produce what is desired. When we become 
thus baffled, after being conscious that we have 
obeyed the rules of wisdom, the laws of heayen, 
what should we do? Should we condemn those 
laws and pronounce them unfit to control our 
mental powers? Certainly not. Should we con- 
demn the world because one of its evils has 8uc- 
cessfully opposed us ? No; it would be folly in us 
to do 80. 'The question, then, comes again,— 
what 8hall we do? We should remember that 


| those laws make known their purity and perfec- 


tion by 80 leading us as to reveal to our under- 
8tandings the truth that we are feeble beings, and 
incapable - of doing everything; and incapable, 
also of doing anything, unless we are assisted by 
infinite power. We $hould remember, too, that 
the les8ons and guiding teachings of those laws 
are not fully obeyed, when we are checked in 
gome laudable and hopeful path, and become ut- 
terly confounded, because they teach us to aban- 
don the works we have not power to finish, to 


- believe that all such obstructions serye the pur- 


poses of heaven, and that our heavenly Father 
designs that we should seek for what will con- 
duce to our good and happiness in some pathway 
not yet traveled in. 

If we heed the instructions of wisdom, the 
world will be to us-beautiful and lovely, and life 
a | Season of joy, After one day's journey we 
need not pronounce. a curse upon the whole 
earth because we cannot let our wearied limbs 
recline upon a bed of thornless roses, and have 
our brows feel the fannings of soſt winds, and 
hear the soothing whisperings of angels as they 
come-in- the balmy and- fragrant airs, and; lean 
watchfully oyer our heads to guard us from evils, 
and cause us-to sleep undisturbed ; but rejoice 
that in the nights of affliction and -disappointment 
we-can behold the stars of glory, which remind 
us that there is One who overrules all things for 
good—who has made all things beautiful in his 


time, and' nothing to be hated -by man. //' One, 
two, or a thousand unguccessful trials, though 
never 80 lawdable, should not-cause us to dislike 
our present situation. '-By-doing 80 we' 8hould 
not benefit ourselyes a whit,” but  should wy be 
zelf-torturers and self-destroyers. 

*'The earth is the Lord's, and the: fullness 
thereof; the world, and they that dwell therein. 
What he has made, he has called good. - What 
he has called good let no man 'hate; but let all 
willingly abide here 80 long as the Lord wills, 
and answer the purposes of existence. Let all 
the people rejoice because of the comeliness and 
the innumerable comforts of the world. - ©'The 
Lord reigneth. Let the earth rejoice; let the 
multitude of the isles be glad thereof.” 

Marblehead, Mass. 
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MxerT me, love, in spirit meet me, 
When the stars are in the 8ky, 
When the calm of evening, 8weetly, 

Bids in 8leep the passions lie. 


Look upon the folded flowers, 
As they lock their 8weetness in, 
Think of past and blessed hours— 
Treasures kept the heart within. 


While the starlight gilds the shading 
Which the forest casts on plain, 
Think how memories, never-fading, 
Brighten hours of darkling pain. 


As the heavens grow more lovely, 
Star by star, s8weet sisters, greet, 
Think of that blest world above thee, 
Where our loves in glory meet. 


Thus thou wilt in spirit meet me, 
And thy thoughts to me he known, 

While to us, around the earthly 
Spirit robes of thought are thrown. 


I can 8ee thine eyes upliſted, 
Hear the beating of thy heart, 

Know how richly thou art gifted, 
In thy converse now take part. 


Boston, Mass. OCTAVIA. 


——_— 


Industry and Prudence. 


Original. 


Wairs we are set against an  over-exertion to 
accumulate riches, let us not be understood as 
despising the just and laudable efforts of those 
who would live above the wants of the depend- 


ent. | 'The expression is not an unfamiliar one to - 
the reader, that the desire of getting money de- 


generates the man into the miser, the noble heart 
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into/the'ignoble ;- conseience, "the 'welfare of '80- }} and 'with all thy mind. This is the first and 


ciety and the voice of 'God call for a' strong con- 
trol and restraint” of that passion./'' The old man 
who' told his 8on''to' get rich, and if he could not 
do it honestly to'do it any way, must have had 
very large acquisitiveness,” and little caution. 
A better lesson might have been 'found in the 
words "of the wise man, — 'Two things have I 
required of 'thee ; deny me them not before 1 
die. Remove far from me vanity and lies; give 
me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with food 
convenient for me, lest I be full and deny thee, 
and 8ay, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor and 
steal, and take the name of God in vain.' The 
lazy drone, and the forgetter of everything else 
but mammon, are both of them objects of pity, 
and their respective gods will be as little inclined 


to hear their petitions in the hour of sickness or 


death, as was that of the four hundred and fifty 
prophets; they may call upon them from morn- 
ing until noon, s8aying, * O, Baal, hear us!” but 
there will be no voice. 'The reader will under- 
stand, then, that- we take the ground between 
the extremes. 'The reason is obyious. 
rich, the very rich, are too far from the major 
part of mankind to attend to the duties that are 


more particularly taught in” the humble life of | 


Jesus, and the poor, the needy, are at as great a 
distance in another direction. It is plain that 
the point we 8hould aim for is a medium one, 
If I condemn the love of gain that is not modera- 
ted by conscientiousness, I am as much opposed 
to its opposite. Give me neither poverty nor 
riches, but enough that I may not be obnoxious 
to the declaration of the apostle when he said,— 
© But if any provide not for his own, and espe- 
cially for those of his own houge, he hath denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 


Among the reasons for the enforcing of this. 


conclusion are, 1. Man should manifest a benev- 
olence for his brethren. 2. Man should strive 
to be above that state which is one of the great 
Sources of crime. 3, And, more particularly, 
man should have the wherewith to make his 
dwelling-place a home, and his children the ob- 
jects of his own, and a world's affection. 

+ That the benevolence of man should extend 
to a reform, and elevation of 8ociety with, and 
around him, 'is a yery prominent sentiment of 
all the 'wise of every'age. But it is more beau- 
tifully expressed in the language of the | law of 
the Almighty,—* Thou shalt love the- Lord thy 


God with: all | thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
Vor. IX. 25 


The | 


necessarily connected with poverty ; it probably 


great commandment. ' And the second is like 
unto it; thou shalt Tove thy neighbor as thyself. 
To labor for the greatest good of mankind, it is 
evident we must be in posses81on of the means. 
A philosopher in rags would be no philosopher 
in these days. Such a man might as well talk 
to the wind as to a modern assembly. | I know 
it is casting a reflection on the people of this 
day to make a remark of the kind I have made, 


but nothing is 80 much what it really is, as truth 


is truth; and though a beggar might be favored 
with all the wisdom of Solomon, if he had none 
of his riches with it his proverbs would not 
reach the ears, much less the hearts; of any very 
large portion of the people to whom he might 
attempt to s8peak. I am not a justifier of 8uch 
injustice of course, but-if a man would benefit his 
fellow-man, he must take him as he is, and make 
him what he ought to be. And in order to do 
this he will have to find him, get hold of his 
feelings, to lop off one vice after another until 
he attains to the liberty of the children of God. 
And this is not all; there are a great many 
chances to magnify good offices by pouring the 
light of knowledge into the minds of the rising 
generation; and though a poor man might have. 
all the good wishes in the world, what could 
wishes do in reading our seminaries of learning 
without an assistant of a more tangible character? 
We know that something must be done in the 
way of opening the young mind to the rays of 
illumination, and no one will pretend that it can 
be done in any other manner than by the use 
of money. For this, then, it is the duty of man 
to labor—for the medium standing we have be- 
fore 8poken of He that loves me will labor 
for my interest; and he that loves God with all 
his might, mind and strength, will love his 
neighbor as himself; for if he do not this, if he 
love not whom he hath s8een how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen? 

The second proposition is, that man” should 
strive to be above the 8tate which is one of 'the 
great gources of crime. IT do not say that sin is 


is not, but it is a matter of fact that many 
have expiated their crimes on the gallows, 
are the inmates of our prisons, have been, and 
are, the criminals of 'a supposed necessity.” I will 


' not pretend to 8xy how much pride might have 


done ; one thing, however, is quite certain, if the 


| two are. in one yoke, they are very 2nevenly 
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yoked together. 'There was monnln In the re- 
mark of Solomon when he 8aid, Pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. Many are those who have made 
themselves witnesses of the correctness of this 
declaration. And yet too many there are who 
push» along from day to day in the same road as 
thougly no accident had ever happened, and when 
the fatal Step is taken, as at last it must be, pride 
whispers them that stolen goods are better than 
the name of having nothing, and they grasp at 
the delusion, and rivet themselves to shame and 
degradation. No one who is at all acquainted 
with the signs of the times can see any thing but 
gubstantial fact in this. But not only is this the 


case, it is a destroyer of the dignity of man. | 


When man feels himself degraded, he loses his 
gelf-respect, and does what he otherwise would 
not have done. How often do we see those 
whose names were once familiar to the ears of 
the highest circles of society, living in the petty 
way, of 8peculation in horses, watches, and other 
little: articles, making it the business of life, 
while their homes are neglected for the tavern, 

andthe enlivening smites of connubial affection 
and childlike- simplicity, are given in exchange 
for the coarse jokes and ribaldry of the profane 
and vulgar. I do not, I cannot approve of 8uch 
conduct. There is something within me at war 
with it. But, if possible, there are darker shades 
to this picture- yet. Would that my eyes had 
never s8ecen them; then had I not been under the 
necessity of giving line upon line and precept 
upon precept against the 8in of man. Much 
rather* would I applaud than condemn, but to 
applaud in a case' of this kind, would be but little 
less than to make oneself a partaker of iniquity. 
What I refer to is the habit some have of turn- 
ing every thought to the collecting of means to 
get ardent spirits. It may appear that I speak 
with too much severity, but if 1 know my feel- 
ings, (and T ought to know them,) T do not speak 
in this manner for the purpose of lacerating any 
, one.” While my heart bleeds for the sinner, the 
violated laws of God and the dangers of those 
who' are yet free, admonish me to live and talk 
against the transgression. The disease is conta- 
gions, and many are its victims. Ht lives on life, 

and' honor, and wealth; it fattens on the brekd 
of the neglected family, and the time that ought 
to be devoted to the” 8weets of domestic peace. 

Poyerty is" not always a teader' to this, but this 
always leads to- poverty. Let my readers cast 


about them, « and they. will find. many ry good lo- 


cation has, been the price of this Way of living. 
Many a talented, young man, gtrong ip the, belief 
that he was perfectly able to goyern his appetite, 
has fallen ere he was aware of it. _ It has entered 
the doors of ,the opulent, the company of the 
happy, and quick as the , 8imoom, carries death 
over the plains of the desert, haye happiness and 
opulence flown to the winds. They have, no 
affinity for each other, and if a man would attain, 
or if he have already attained to it, if he, would 
keep his standing as contemplated in the words 
of Paul, he must live away from intemperance. 
The third proposition is, that man should haye 
the wherewith to make his dwelling-place a 
home, and his children - the objects of his own 
and a world's affection. All places are not 
homes that have been called 80. Paul lived in 
his own hired house, but: after all it was not 
Paul's house; he was not at liberty to do as he 
would if it had been exclusively his. 'There 
might have been something inconyentent in 8ome 
part of it, but it was not his enough to alter it. 
In fact he could not s8ay that he was a complete 
master of his own hired house, for, for certain 
reasons, he might be put out of it, and lose what 
| was, at the most, only a. limited possession of 
use. * What is home? A magic word—a sound 
that falls upon the ear like the strain of a lute as 
it is borne out on the still eyening air. What 1s 
home? Ask the mariner, as he rocks upon the 
tos8ed deep. His time-worn brow softens, his 
bosom heaves with the rush of youthful thoughts, 
as he points to a dim line where sea and cloud 
blend together, and he tells you, * there!” and 
that by the roaring reef and in the howling 
storm, he bethinks himself of home—that . be- 
loved spot, not on the welcome lee—and s8ighs. 
Ask the classic youth who, just free from his 
Alma Mater, roams over the wide-spreading 
| prairie, or climbs the blue. mountains of the 
west, over-looking far-reaching vales, and ex- 
hausting horizon after horizon, encircling hill, 
lake, and upland-slope and winding river—ask 
him if he thinks of home; and he will tell you 
that each returning eyening speaks of it, and 
that as he turns his eye to the cloud that, tinged 
by the farewell rays of the departed 8Un, hangs 
far in the east, and Seems In imagination to 8leep 
over the place of his birth, he is in an ingtant 
there. O sacred, breathing thought ! the Soul is 
lost in a. sea of memory ! Dwelling, groye, and 


s0lemn forest are animated. Scene aſter Zcene, 
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oaied Fr etbiin: come rushing por 
the mind, and in's woridnf His part Ute comes 
back upon Him: Who forgets ' ake' parent's last 
look—the” parting Kiss—the Toved one's tear ? 
The splendid\ mansion or lowly cottage—fertile 


plain or barren rock—all are hallowed as we 


look back upon them through the vista of years. 

It may be that the foot-prints of decay are there ; 
that the village-church is crumbling, the walls of 
the paternal dwelling sinking to ruin, and around 
them the woodbine is clinging; yet there, and 
where even the wild-grass waves over the graves 
of our sires, there home 1s; - there we began to 
live, there we love to linger.” What the writer 
has said of the past, we would have take rrcrohs 
in the future. 


*O! if there be on earth a spot 

Where life's tempestuous waves rage not, 
Or if there be a charm, a joy, 

Without satiety or alloy, 

Or if there be a pr gs. fraught 

TO every fond and p 


ecine thought, 
if there be a hope that lives 

On the pure happiness it gives, 
That envy touc Be not—wuhere strife 
Ne'er mingles with the cup of life; 
Or if there be a word of bliss, 
Of peace, of love, of ha piness, 
Or if there be a refuge fair, 
A safe retreat from toil and care, 
Where the heart may a dwelling find, 
A store of many joys combined ; 
Where every ecling, every tone, 
But harmonizes with its own, 
Whence its vain wishes ne*er can rove, 
O, it is home ! a home of love!” 

To have the home which is 80 elegantly writ- 
ten of by prosers and poets, we must be in that 
Situation which precludes the idea of absolute 
poverty and want. The man who makes a fre» 
quent change of places, has not the 8weet home 
whose 8cenes accompany us alike in all our wan- 
dering—whose paternal lessons are within us, 
the beacons of approaching danger. 'Though he 
may have the pleasures of the family circle, yet 
the long and familiar appearances of his native 
hills and mountains, plains and valleys, lakes and 
81]ver rivulets, add not the associations that cling 
around us till the thread of life sunders and we 
drop into'the grave. This home cannot be had 
for nothing—money, or its equivalent must be 
given for it, and to retain it we must be indus- 
trions and frugal. 'To make it the home of love, 


care is to be had to the' culture of its inmates. 


The inmates, to be the objects of affection, : 


$hould be taught the doctrine that God 'is the fa- 
ther of the spirits of all flech—that in him we 
live, and move, and have our being. This should 
be an early leas6n, and, directly after it, the du- 


n || ties of children who how? 80 many blessings to. 


demand them. In addition to which, no pains 
$hould be spared to baye the mind enriched with 
what knowledge can be accumulated in the best 
schools of the age. He who neglects $0 impor- 
tant a duty, is preparing a good 80N or daughter 
to complain of a youth spent in idleness, rather 
than in the cultivation of the mental faculties, 
and a bad one for the penitentiary or the gallows, 
or, what is almost as degrading, a life of petty 
crimes too s8mall to merit imprisonment, and too 
large to be forgotten by mankind. TI pity the fa- 


| ther who cannot zee the necessity of looking to 


these matters ; I can say that I believe such a man 
is not a great deal better than the infidel ; and if, 
in addition to this, he spend his days and the 
larger part of his nights away from the pledges 
of affection, 8uffering them to go naked and hun- 
gry, he is worse. 'The conduct of a perssn who 
indulges himself in living 80 manifestly in viola- 
tion of the laws of God and man, ought not to 
be looked upon with the least degree. of allow- 
ance. For he is not only an undissembled foe 
to his country: and neighborhood, but a drone in 
Society. When he $hall have lived his strength 
away in business, his age $hall be bitter 8orrow 


for time misspent, money thrown away, and tal- 


ents prostituted. 

But I am reminded that it is easier to preach 
than practice—it is easier to tell how a man 
ought to live than to live 80, and that it is easier 
to count dollars in prospect than to pocket them 
in reality. 

© You have told us what we are under obliga- 
tions to do,” says the reader; * will you be good 
enough to tell us how to do it?' I am far from 
considering the request unreasonable, and will 
make an effort at an answer. He that would be 
neither rich nor poor, must be industrious, firm, 
honest, and live within his means. All misfortunes 
excepted, 8uch as sickness and other providen» 
tial events, a man who is all this, will live above 
want, and maintain his standing, while ke who 
is never about his own affairs, unstable as the 
wind, an eternal liar in his dealings, and who 
spends a dollar more a week than he earns, will 
make room for himself in the county jail or alms- 
house. Let us remember, then, the spirit of the 
apostle's declaration, < If any provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his own. houge- 
hold, he hath denied the faith and is worse than 
an infidel.' T. 3. T, 
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BY MISS 8s. ©C, EDGARTON. 
Originat. 


THE FLORIST. 


Havs you ever noticed the variety of forms in 
the same parts of different flowers ? Do you know! 
that the corolls of the rose is very unlike that of 
the columbine ? that the calyx of the violet is al- 
together dissimilar to that of the thistle ? | 

CaLyxes are either monophyllous or polyphyl- 
lous, —formed of one leaf or of more, That calyx 
which adjoins and syrrounds the other parts of a: 
flower, as that of the Rose, the Apple, the Morn- 
ing Glory, &c. is called a perianth. Two thirds 
of all plants have this form of calyx. 

That calyx which eomes out at some distance 
below a flower, as at the foot of an umbel, like 
caraway or parsley, is called an involucre. 

Spathe is a kind of membrane which at first 
encloses 2 flower, and after jt expands, is left at. 
a distance below it, as in the daffodil and onion, 

Grasses have what are called glume calyxes. 
They are scales, transparent at the margin, and 
terminated by a long arm or beard. Plants with 
glume calyxes are never poisonous. 

The dark scales out of which willow-flowers 
grow, and which serve as calyxes, are called 
aments. 

CoRoLs are either monopetalous, consisting of 
one petal or flower-leaf, or polypetalous, consist- 
ing .of more than one. 

Monopetalous corols are, 1. Bellform, like the 
fox-glove and hare-bell. 2. Punnel-form, like the 
morning glory; '3. Salver-form, like the lilach 
and phlox. 
Lahiate, resembling the mouth of a horse, as the 
Snap-dragon and 8nake-head; or the orchis, cat- 
mint and monkey-flower. 


ing of four equal petals, spread out in the form of 


a cross, as mustard, radish, and candy-tuft, 2. 


Caryophyllous, with five claw-like petals, as the 
pink. 3. Liliaceous, with 8ix petals opening 
gradually from the base like a bell, as the tulip 


petals like the rose, apple, strawberry, &c. 5. 


Pamllionaceous, with petals in the form of a ban- 


ner, we wings, and a keel; as clover, pea, lu- 


pine. - If a corol agrees with none of these, it is 


called anomalous. s 


'The STamen, 8mall as it is, ugually consists of 


4. Wheet-form, like the laurel, 5. 


three parts. 1. The Anther, which-is the head, 


or knob b. of the stamen , very -obsery able in. the 
lily, and is never wanting. 2. 'The. Pollen, con- 
tained in the-anther. This is' a dusty, -mealy,-.or 


|| glutinous 8ubstance, very conspicuous in the hol- 
|| lyhock and- thistle. 


Never wanting. 3: The 
Filament is the threadlike column which unites 
the anther with the receptacle, calyx or pistil. 
Often wanting, as in the violet and: pansy. 


The P1sT1L is also constructed of three parts. 
1. The Stigma, which answers to the anther” of 
the stamens, being the organ which terminates 
the pistil. This also is conspicuous in the lily, 
and is never wanting. 2. The Germ, that ' part 
of the pistil which becomes, in maturity, the pe- 


!| ricarp, and the seed, as in the cherry and pump- 


kin. It lies at the base of the pistil, and is never 


wanting. 3. 'The Style. 'This answers to the 
filaments of stamens, and connects the stigma 
with the germ. Very large in the lily; wanting 
in the tulip, and s8ome other flowers. 


'The Pzricarry is the covering of the 8eed, and 
has many varieties of form; as the pod of a rad- 
ish or a pea; the capsule of a poppy, opening by 
pores, or the mullein by valves; the drupe, a 
fleshy coat surrounding a nut or stone, as a peach 
or a walnut; the pome, a pulpy s8ubstance con- 
taining a capsule, as apples, pears, quinces, &c.; 
the berry, a pulpy pericarp enclosing seeds with- 
out a capsule, as grape, melon, currant ; the stro- 
bile, an ament with woody scales, as the fruit of 
the pine. 

There is s8omething very beautiful, and very 
wonderful in the arrangements which Providence 
has made for the preservation of the vegetable 
race: Paley, in his © Natural Theology,” describes 
the tender care of nature over her frail and beau- 
teous offspring. 'The fructifying organs, he s8ays, 


{| are usually lodged in the centre, the recesses, or 


|| the labyrinths of the 
Polypetalous corols are 1. Cxuciform, consist-! 


flower, and during their 
tender and immature state are 8hut up: in the 
stalk, or sheltered in the bud. As 800n as they 
have acquired firmness of texture s8ufficient to 
bear exposure, and are ready to perform the im- 
portant office which is as8igned to them, they are 


1| disclosed to the light and air by the bursting of 
and lily. 4. Rosaceous, with round spreading. : f Tm 


the 8tem, or the expansion of the petals; after 
which, they have, in many cases, by the very 
form of the flower during its blow, the light and 
warmth reflected upon them from the coneave 
Side of the cup. The pea is a most beautiful ex- 
ample of the tenderness bestowed upon these 
delicate and most important organs. At the first 


|] examination of the blossom of a pea, one would 
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Notices. 


be almost inclined to- believe it destitute of  sta- 
mens and a pistil. But if we look within the 
concave surface of-the keel, we shall find them 
there carefully hidden from the effects of cold 
and storm.. \\ And/it has also been remarked, that 
whenever the wind blows, the blossoms all turn 
their: backs to the wind. L 

Have / you ever observed how the poppy, be- 
fore it is unfolded, and while its organs are im- 
mature, hangs its head, to shed the rain? As 
g00N a8 it acquires strength enough to bear the 
light and heat, it lifts itself up by s0me wonder- 
ful energy. of its own, and remains expanded to 
the sunbeams. Most flowers during the night 
fold their petals over their stamens and pistil, and 
as botanists 8ay, hang their heads in sleep. But 
a more remarkable example than any already 
named, is the Colchicum Autumnale—the Autum- 
nal Crocus, or Meadow Saffron. 1t grows up 
upon a naked s8tem, without leaves, at a season 
too late and cold to allow the fruit to mature. 
What, therefore, shall the poor flower do, to per- 
petuate its race? Ah! nature is a kindly mother, 
ever, and in this instance seems even to go out 
of her way to provide for her helpless child. The 
8eed vessel, instead of being situated at the top 
of the stem and in the centre of the petals—its 
usual position—is buried ten or twelve inches in 
the ground, beyond the influence of the frost. 
The tube of the flower extends down to the seed 
vessel, and through this the office of fructification 
is 8uccessfully performed : and in the spring, the 
germ grows up upon a fruit stalk with leaves, and 
as $00N as the seed is matured, it is 80wn upon the 
ground, to bring forth again its autumn flower. 

The minute descriptions and divisions of 
plants, may not be as interesting as their more 
general properties, and more remarkable distinc- 
tions; but they are quite as important in botan- 
ical classifications, and as necessary to be re- 
membered and understood. In the next number 
we will examine the different manner of inflores- 
cence. of plants, and will endeavor as in the past, 
to be concise and 8imple, and to illustrate our de- 


8Ccriptions. by reference to the most common and 
familiar plants. 


— 
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E CHRISTIAN COMFORTER; a Gift for the Afflicted 
Bereaved. By Henry Bacon, This work will, it is 
. for 8ubscribers and those who may want 
it, when this number. shall be .is8ued. It is hoped that it 
will be what its name implies, and the author has labored 
to make it 80. He has 4 $1690 on many consolatory articles 
in the pages of the * Repository,” and the readers know 
therefrom what the tone and Spirit of the book will be. He 


and 


Tx 
expected, be ready 


" annual of the season. 


has studied brevity/and variety in the articles, to make the 
work adapted to as many cen of the afflicted and bereaved 
as ble, and to speak to each and all with tenderness 
and christian sympathy. It is not a volume of selections 
from various authors, but entirely from one pen, save a few 
quotations from other writers in some of the articles. As it 
is, he asks the blessing of the © God of all comfort? to rest 
upon it. ; 

17” Those who hold 8ubscription papers are requested to 
8end them in immediately. - 216, close type; 12mo. pages; 
price 50 cents, A. Tompkins, publisher, 


RosE OF SHARON, for 1841. As we read the criticigms 
of the Boston papers on some of the Annuals, we begin. to 
think that we shall have to speak of the © Rose of Sharon, 
as the Annual, for it is the Annual which has received un- 
reserved commendation from many and various papers. 
The widely circulated and popular © New World,'—Park 
Benjamin, the poet, we believe is the editor—$ays,— 


*'The first of the annuals for 1841, we are not sure that 
this will not prove the best. Its literary contents are in a 
high degree creditable to the fair editor, and the pictorial 
embellishments are all in good taste. The view of the 
Narrows at Lake George is very beautiful, and the accom- 
panying romance illustrative of the engraving is quite inge- 
nious. Miss Edgarton is herself the principal contributor, 
and all her pieces evince a fine poetic fancy, combined 
with no inconsiderable literary tact. 

« Pereene, a Tale of the West Indies,” by Mrs. C. M. 
Sawyer, is worthy of that lady's reputation as a writer. 
Her little translations from the German, are also excellent. 
Mr. Greeley, who occasionally forsakes the stumps, 1 
cabins and cider barrels of politics for the primrose path o 
poesy, has contributed an interesting essay on the genius 
and writings of Mrs. Hemans. « Walter Mervyn,” is a 
very clever sketch, and we may say the 8ame of * 'The Al- 
pine Pastor.”* The contributors to this little work belong 


'mostly to the Universalist denomination of christians, but | 


we 8ee nothing of a sectarian character in its contents.” 


The spirit of love, which all sects have in common, 
breathes through the work; but it is Universalism which 
permits this spirit to have unimpeded 8way. 


That very excellent literary journal, the * New Yorker,” 
thus speaks of the © Rose.” 


©'This annual has been published for two years, and the 
present is8ue is much superior to that of the last season 1n its 
embellishments and typography ; indeed itis the most beau- 
tiful of the souvenirs for 1841 that we have 8een, 'The con- 
tributors are all of the Universalist belief, and the work is 
intended in some ts en to exhibit the literary character of 
that denomination, though the names of many of her most 
eminent writers do not appear in the list of authors; our 
old correspondent, Mrs. J. H. Scott, (formerly J. H. Kin- 
ney,) Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, Miss M. A. Dodd, Rev. E. H. 
Chapin, Rev. Abel C. Thomas, and a number of others, 
most of whom are favorably known to the reading public, 
are among them. Of the articles which we have marked 
for insertion.in the New Yorker, are © Pereene, a Tale of 
the West Indies,” by Mrs. Sawyer; and « Felicia He- 
mans,” by a writer with whom our readers are already 
well acquainted. The frontispiece, < Searching the Serip- 
tures,” is a beautiful line-engraving by Kimberly from a 
painting by H. E, Dawe ; the « Narrows of Lake George, ; 
by Bartlett, and the © Ruins of Tyre,” by Cassas, engraved 
by Pelton, are equal to the best things in their way. 


« The Brother Jonathan,” edited by N. P. Willis and H. 
H. Weld, gives the work the following approval-—brief, 
and right to the point ;— |: 


© This is a very neat and beautifully got up annual, pu 
lished under al auspices of the Universalist denomination 
of christians. It contains, however, nothing that we have 
discovered which gives it a sectarian character; and contains 
Some literary matter which wilt not be exceeded by any 
In its embellighments it is worthy 
the present state of the arts,” 
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Notices. | , 


We have not as yet seen; nor can we expect to see, any 
criticiem at variance with these. The * Roe * 4s a first 
rate annual. The poetry, especially, far, very far, exceeds 
that of any annual we ever beheld, and we have seen all 
the annuals of late years. Tt is not of what the Boston 
Courier, in its notice of the Token for 1841, calls the usual 
poetry. of 8uch works, — Stanzag.to Zulekia,* © Lines on a, 
&ec. &c.;? it is to be read and re-read, and that too with 
interest and pleasure. 

We are thankful that we are permitted to give to our 
readers such a full review of the © Rose* as we insert this 
month. The author has our thanks for. his ready compliance 
with our wishes. 

(7F About 1200 copies of the work have already been sold, 
and our friends who may want it should send in their orders 
early. © Delays are dangerous;* don't by delay lose the 
possession of this never-fading Rose—the queen of the 
flowers. Be careful, lest you be left to sing, in the lan- 
guage of the © Nightingale's Death-song,'— 


The Rose, the glorious Rose, is gone /? 


ANoTHEtR EvANnNGELIsT DEPARTED. Br. John Pierce, 
of Lunenburg, in this state, departed this life August 31, 
aged 26. He was one who bent himself wholly to the 
work of the ministry; and a brother, who knew him well, 
told us he actually worked himself, through intense study 
and other labors, to death. He was a devoted servant of 
the Most High, and his zeal was steady and fervent. He 
has left a good name, and may his memory be blessed. 
« His last lucid moments,” 8ays Br. Greenwood, © were spent, 
as his life had been, in praising God for his goodness; and 
4n assuring his friends that even in affliction he could see 
the hand of God for good. *© Publish to the world,” said he, 
a Short time before . he died, to his sister, who watched by 
his bedside, © publish to the world that I die strong in the 
faith which I have preached, stronger, if possible than I 
have been while in health.” * Thanks be to God for all 
the victories of faith ! 


UnTvERSALIsT UnNIion—CHRISTIAN MESSENGER. 
By a circular from the office of these papers, and by knowl- 
edge from other sources, we learn the misfortunes of our 
good and zealous Br. P. Price, of New York, the publisher 
and editor of the Union and Messenger. He has labored 
assiduously amid many discouragements, and now is left to 
as8ign his property for the benefit of his creditors, when, if 
he had his just dues, he would be in prosperity. Mere ex- 
pressions of sympathy will not do what is now absolutely 
wanted, Stirring efforts on the part of those who are 
Friendly to the maintenance of his excellent paper, and 
christian honesty active in those indebted to him, will 
alone effect the work of permanent aid. Br, Price's Appeal 
is one made in justness and reason, and could we give it 
we would to our readers, but its length forbids. After 
stating many difficulties with which he has had to contend, 
and the absorption of $3000 in the book and paper concern, 
and his efforts to continue in perseverance against his trials, 
he 8ays he has been compelled to assign his-property, and 
cannnot go on unless something like justice is done him. 

A. paper musf be 8ustained in New York. There is a 
necessity for it. And let there be an effort made by the 

reachers and laymen to that effect, as Br. Price appeals 

r. With a heart bleeding oyer domestic misfortunes, this 
additional sorrow must be grievous, grievous indeed, to en- 
dure. God give thee strength, and hope, my brother ! 


- REPLY To PRoFEs80R STUART ON UNIVERSALISM. 
By Rev. S. P. Landers, of Andoyer, Mass. This is a pam- 
moot of 32large pages, small type, and is a production that 

credit to our good brother who preaches the good word 
within 8ound of the Institution bells. -We hope It may have 
a wide circulation. Those who have father Ballou's exam- 
ination, will find something different in this, and thoge who 


get this will do well to get the other work with it. To be 


| 


had at Abel Tompkins's. We thank the author for a copy 
gent. . 


Tar SALVATION OF THE WORLD; or Christianity and 
Universalism identified: in a discourse by L. F. W. An- 
drews. This is a thorough discourse on 1 Joha iv. 14; in 
which the author treats of *1. The Father who sends; -2. 
The Son who is (was) -sent; 3. The object to be gained; 
and 4, The success of the mission.* The writer chose an 
important 8nbject and has well discussed it. An excellent 

amphlet for circulation is this, The author has our thanks 
or a copy sent. 


Tum UnivEtRrs8ALIisT CoMPANTION, With an Almanac 
and Register, containing the s8tatistics of the denomination 
for 1841. A. B. Grosh, editor. Of the worth of this work 
we have several times spoken, in our notices of the propo- 
sals for its publication. It contains a larger quantity of 
matter than we expected to find in it, and valuable matter 
it is. Besides the Almanac and Register there are two ta- 
bles by Dr. Clowes, © intended to assist those who have lit- 
tle or no knowledge of any language except English, in 
8earching the Scriptures in relation to the subject of endless 
misery.* These tables are very valuable—the collection 
and elamification of 8uch a large number of passages, must 
have been a work of great labor, and the result must be 
prized by all who may possess the book. There is also an 
excellent article on the words © All and, , and geveral 
other papers of interest and value. On the whole the 
Companion is an exgellent work, and should be owned by 
all. Price 12 1-2 cents, Being a periodical it can-be sent 
by mail—postage over one hundred miles 5 cents, under 
one hundred miles 3 cents. Pages'72. A. Tompkins is 
ready to answer. orders for this work—one dollar a dozen, 
seven dollars a hundred. 


Un1TED STATEs ConyENTION. We are necessitated 
to defer an account of the meeting, &c., of the Convention, 
as we have as yet received no farther account than that all 
things were conducted in harmony, and a goodly meeting 
was enjoyed—two churches being thronged. 


*<TrHEe PHILADELPHIA VIsITER.* This is one of the 
many magazines *© devoted to popular and miscellaneous lit- 
erature, music, fashions, &c. &c.* It is a neat publication 
of 24 octavo pages, double column, published in Philadel- 
phia by James H. Chappell. Monthly, $1,265 per ann, . 


To REaDERs AND CORRESPONDENTS, The poem in 
this number from Mrs. Broughton, is not surpassed by any 
we have 8een for a long time in any periodical in the coun- 
try, | 34 
.. Is pot « The Blind Pedlar? an exquisite 8ketch of charac- 
ter? We heartily thank the author for her highly esteemed 
favors. | 

The initials of Br. Otis A. Skinner, should have been at- 
tached to the article on © Idolatry * in our last. 

© The Jewish Widow,” Ione, received too late for this 
month—shall appear in our next. 


* Man,” by Br. Griswold, of -Andover, will appear next 
month, % 


Shall we not hear again from Mimosa ? 
Several articles are on hand, as yet undecided upon, 


——————_ 
List of Letters containing Remittances received 8ince our 


. M., Phila- 
. H., Aurora, $2; 
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$16; Br. W. A. M. is informed that wy es attended to 
his business, and charged him with the amount due, $16, 
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The Star of the Desert. 
AN ADMIRED BALLAD, BY SAMUEL LOVER, 


FOR SALE BY HENRY PRENTISS, OPPOSITE THE NEW COURT HOUSE. 


a Andantino, con wolto copreedione. 
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And what is this world, but a wilderness vast ? 
Where few leave a trace o'er the waste they have pass'd, th 
And many are lost, in their noon-day of pride, 
That shines forth to dazzle, but seldom to guide ; 
Oh! blest is the fate of the one who hath found ; 
Some loadstar, to guide thro? the wilderness round, tri 
And such I have found, my beloy'd one, in thee, ne 
For thou art the star of the desert to me'! | 
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The Utility of Universalism. 


CHAPTER III, 


Original. 


In rejecting, with abundant and ' good reasons, 
the doctrine of the "Trinity as a corruption of 
christianity, Universalism does good and great 
good, inasmuch as with that doctrine fall many 
her corruptions which have hid the heavenly 


beauty of the truth, "This has been often admit-. 


ted, and hence a belief in that doctrine has been 
made ess8ential to the christian character, and 
whatever might be a person's excellences, if he had 
not this belief, he has been denied the christian 
name. When we remember these things, we shall 


give to the discussions concerning the 'Trinity an | 


importance which we otherwise cannot attach to 
them. 'The doctrine of endless punishment is 
founded on the infinite demerit of sin; in order 
that any might be s8aved, as all have sinned, an 
infinite Atonement must be offered, which could 
be made only by an infinite being, and as Christ 
made an atonement, which is declared to be the 
infinite Atonement, he must be an infinite being, 
and therefore God. Disturb one of these propo- 
Sitions, and you disturb the whole—one link bro- 
ken, the rest dissolve. Universalism rejects the 
Trinity and gives a principle of interpretation that 
alone can make the scriptures harmonious, and 
their doctrine concerning the Deity satisfying to 


the mind and heart of man. That principle is, | 


that God is the infinite and universal Father, 
whose nature is love. In opposition to this stand, 
the doctrines of yicarious atonement, total de- 
pravity, endless punishment, and uncertainty in 
reference to man's final destiny. All these doc- 
trines injure man's virtue and happiness. They 
never could and never can supply the deep wants 
of the soul. They contradict all that reason and 
nature teach of God; and havipg been made one 


with christianity, they have caused many to scorn 
Vor. IX. 


—————— 


Christ as an impostor, and his religion as a delu- 
$10n. 'These trace to christianity the worst per- 
secutions—the most infamous wars—and the 
most debasing projects ever devised to bind down 
reason and destroy mental independence, till re- 
ligion has become to them a name for everything 
superstitious and baneful. ; 

Let it here be 80berly considered, that through- 
out the whole range of infidel publications, the 
arguments of unbelievers are based on the as- 
gumption, that the doctrines of which we have 
spoken, are the essentials of christianity, and all 
their arguments fall to the ground when chris- 
tianity is received according to the Universalian 
interpretation of its records. Rev. 'T. J. Sawyer, 
in the © Christian Messenger,' asserts that Rev. 
Mr. Hatfield* declared before a large company of 
infidels, that— The fact that the Bible teaches the 
doctrine of endless misery, is the chief reason for 
the infidel's casting the Bible away. He 8poke, 
undoubtedly, the truth, confirmed by all we know 
of the experience of the most celebrated writers 
against christianity, who could never—and man 
can never—reconcile the idea of the existence 
and govereignty of an infinite and perfect Being, 
with the eternal sinfulness and migsery of a great 
portion of the human family. Reagson recoils 
from the attempt. Vanity is marked on the very 
face of the undertaking. And concerning anoth- 
er of the kindred doctrines, Dr. Beecher has de- 
clared, in his © Views in Theology,'—that it is the 
belief that the Bible attaches accountability and 
punishment to a natural impoteney, which pro- 
vokes and sustains three fourths of the atheism 
and infidelity of our nation. 'Fhousands can tes- 
tify that thus they have been made to reject the 
Bible as a divine work, who have been brought 
to rejoice in Jesus through a belief in Universa- 
lian christianity. The establishment of a devo- 


: A Presbyterian clergyman of New-York city. * One 


of the bitterest engmies of Universalism.” 
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ted ministry of the Universalian order, in a place | 
where infidelity has abounded, has done more 


than any thing else to, check its progress, and | 


bring back to childhood's, faith in God the wan- 
derer from nature's faith— the instinct of the 
heart.. We. might cite cases with which we 
| have been conversant, did we dare to give pub- 
licity to them; but suffice it to say, that in one 
town where previous to the existence of a Uni- 
versalist_society, forty of the * Investigator,” un- 
der the editorial charge of Abner Kneeland, were 
taken, there were 800n after scarce any received 
—all were giyen up but three or four, and they 
are taken by those who still cling to the notion 
that Christianity and Calvinism are one and the 
Same, 

Universalism is, then, of great utility in check- 
ing the progress of infidelity. How much it has 
prevented the s8corn of the holy book entering 
the hearts of men, cannot be estimated ; but 
that it has done a great deal, can be proved 
by the experience of thousands, who have been 
kept from ,the fatal rock by the bright guiding 
Star of our blessed faith. And here we acknow- 
tedge with gratitude a tribute to our faith from a 
Unitarian, who, in treating of the good he beliey- 
ed Universalism will do, though declaring his 
non-reception of its peculiar doctrine, 8ays : 

{We are prepared to say that the existence of 
this 8ystem ought not to be regretted by those 
who do not believe in its peculiar speculative 
doctrine. We believe that, within its legitimate 
limits, the Iimits to which it can be carried by 
fair- and christian means, it does good. It does 
not, as many apprehend, draw away and con- 
8ign to a hopeless state of indifference or ir- 
\ religion, those who were before enjoying the 
sanctifying influences of other systems. Its pre- 
valence has not, as many believe, degraded the 
religious character of the community. It has at- 
tracted those who had not been, nor were likely 
to be, attracted by any other 8ystem. Tt has es- 
tablisghed the dominion of the christian faith over 
a wide region of mind, which would otherwise 
have. been a barren waste of scepticism and 
thoughtlessness, or been ravaged and occupied 
by that reckless and disorganizing s$pirit of infi- 


delity, which is striving 80 zealously to propa- | 


gate itself amongst us. 'The general interests of 
religion are more indebted to Universalism in 
this respect, than has yet been appreciated. It 
has caused Christ and his gospel to be honored 
by thousands who, but for it, would have been, 


ere. this, reyilers of all religion. And. we, mean 
it for no reproach to, Universalism, that we thus 
speak of it in connection with infidelity.” 

What the writer means by, * the legitimate lim- 
its of Universalism,'. © the limits to which it.can 


be. carried by fair and christian means,” I know 


not. Within these limits, he acknowledges * it 
does good.' Now the free unfolding of the great 
principles of Universalism, and the full applica- 
tion of its broad morality, must be * within. its 
legitimate limits ;* and I am glad that one who 
* who has no speculative sympathy with Univer- 
salisgm,” and who * does not believe its. great 
doctrine,” is 80 generous as to acknowledge its 
power to do good, and that he sees * fruits of 
holy living under its ministrations.' 

In removing the numerous causes of infidelity 
arising from the corruptions of christianity, every 
Universalist must gratefully acknowledge the aid 
of Unitarian authors. 'They have done a great 
and good work. Extensively have they influen- 
ced the public mind, and where this influence 
has not led to the utter rejection of the. doctrines 
of the dark ages—ages the freest from Universal- 
ism—they have caused the strength of firm con- 
fidence in them to be shaken. But nevertheless 
we have somewhat against them, believing as 
we do and must, that the general tendency of 
their preaching, when directed towards the life 
of eternity, 1s, to beget an indifference towards 
the final results of the mediation of Christ. It 
lessens the importance of the knowledge of final 
results—and has no explicitness—the quality 80 
much demanded in every writer on philosophy, 
8clence, and as essential, yea, more essential, in 
divinity.* ; 

Universalism, in distinction from Unitarianism, 
will do good and is useful, because it honors the 
importance of the knowledge of final results, and 
gives 8atisfaction in reference thereto. On this 
point, we would treat so0mewhat at length, and 
close therewith this chapter. 


It our spiritual nature is superior: to the »ani- 
mal, and eternity to time, then are clear, definite, 
and rational views of the ultimate ends . of the 
divine government, of the highest consequence 
and yalue. 'Through that eternity our : spiritual 
nature must live—live how we know not, live 
happily is our hope; and as we feel our -immor- 
tality—as we realize that we are: a part of the 


r See Ch. Ex. Vol. 16, pp. 37, 38. 


2 We beg our readers to refer to what we have 8aid on 


| this 8ubject on pages 232-4 of the last volume, 
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undying universe, and live we must, and live eter- 
nally, —what subject should commend itself more 
to our deep and earnest attention, than the is8ues 
of death—the ultimatum of the divine purpose ? 

Not simply from our own condition does this 
subject derive its importance. We feel the $tir- 
rings of our social nature—the ties of affection— 
the loves that reach beyond the grave—and for 
them we think and question concerning the final 
destiny of our race. Human sympathy stretches 
its arms of kindness around all, and is ever 
prompting the mind to search out the truth, if 
there be any, in the poet's words : 

© There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 

In this thought is embraced a vast sum of theolo- 
gy. Is it correct, s8ound, scriptural? . Can the 
revelations of truth be brought 80 to bear upon it 
as to fortify it? Or is it only a pleasing fancy— 
the imagination outstripping the flight of the an- 
gel of truth, and recording a clearer issue of the 
operations of the Supreme, than his own inspira- 
tion has dictated? We believe its truth, believe 
it to be one of those unconscious expressions of 
the deepest and most sacred truth that 80 often 
are found in the writings of the profound genius, 
and that reveal the bedimmed inscriptions that 
are written on the human heart in infancy by the 
hand of the Father of spirits, telling of the soul's 
origin and destiny as a child of God. 'There is a 
Divinity whose agency in human affairs is mys- 
terious, but all-powerful, and who can touch the 
chain of causes that is linked to his throne, and 
throughout the universe the effect is felt. Man's 
agency 1s like the inferior laws in nature's econo- 
my, which, however considered in the abstract, 
are $ubservient and obedient to' the superior in- 
fluences that control and bring out the heaven 
ordained results of the complex and unsearchable 
machinery of divine causes. 

Some deem it a 8ubject of but little moment 
whether we know, or are ignorant of, the char- 
acter of the final results of the divine government. 
And amid these disciples of indifference are those 
who declaim in the loftiest tones of eloquence 
upon our $piritual nature—its divine origin, its 
worth, its dignity, its high capacities, its grand 
energies, its holy aspirations ; and will lament in 
the” very language of grief over its degradation 


and weakness by'sin and oppression, as though a | 


master fiend had entered the temple of splendor, 
art, and 8acredness, defiled its beauty, torn away 
its richness, and trodden under foot its sanctity 


mee 


and hohiest charms. And can all this reverence 


for our $8piritual nature exist—this knowledge of 


its worth be distinct in the mind—this sense of 
what is hidden when the spirit is burdened by 
corruption—and yet the final destiny of that spirit 
be a matter of indifference ? a s8ubject of but little 
moment? Men do not thus reason in reference to 
things of infinitely less value. 'The recognition 
of the worth and capabilities of a thing—ib it be 
but a machine for the produetion of the common- 
est fabric—makes men eager to know the results 
of that combination of causes. They see a desir- 
ed end manifested in all the departments of the 
curiously contrived specimen of art—they see, as 
it were, the very purpose of the maker's mind,. 
and as they look upon the apparent powers and 
adaptations of the work exhibited, they feel a. 
strong desire to know the is8uve—whether all 
this beauty of skill, and all these capabilities for 
good results, are defeated and made of no avail, 
or whether the result is perfect, honorable to the 
$kill of the maker and beneficial to the interests 
of man. 'This end is continually—unbidden, but 
distinct—before the mind's eye all the while we 
gaze upon the ingenious work; and $hall this be 
in reference to material, perishable things, and 
not be in reference to the imperishable mind? 
Shall the lesser absorb more attention than the 
greater? Shall we be more anxious about that 
which may to-morrow be superseded by a more 
excellent contrivance, than about the heaven de- 
scended, always living, boundless mind ? Incon- 
gistency the most gross—unworthy a creature of 
reason——disgraceful to a being that can judge of 
the comparative value of things, and can weigh 
Spirit against matter, the things of heayen against 
the things of earth, eternity against time. What 
discussion can compare in value and importance 
with that which treats of the end or tendencies 
of the present evils? What can more affect our 
present mental happiness ? 


Of a truth, according as may be our ideas of the 


final issue of things, will be our reverence for God, 


our satisfaction with his government, and our con- 


fidence in him as a good and perfect Being. 


Therefore, to our mind, there 1s no question that 
can in the least approach in importance and in- 
terest to that which queries-—What is the final 
state of our spiritual nature? Shall it universally 
be what a contemplation of its excellences, capa- 


cities and powers, seem to indicate its Creator 


ordained it should be? Is uncertainty marked on 
the whole—or is it according to human improve- 
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ment of this life, or according to the purpose of 
Him who is love, and can bring into a new atmo- 
8phere of light, life and joy, the spirit-bird 800n 
as it is released from the mortal shell—the prison 
house of a past existence? All these questions 
the scriptures answer—answer fully and satisfac- 
torily. And it would seem that to all who rev- 
erence the book of God, and regard its testimony 


as authoritative and final, what the apostle hath: 


8aid in Ephes. 1. 8, 9, were enough. 
Had the question of man's final destiny been a 


matter of but little moment, and disconnected ' 


from his comfort and peace, that pass8age would 
never have been recorded and preserved, and we 
now would be blind where now we may see—the 
mystery of God's will would still have been mys- 


tery—dark, impenetrable, hidden in himself. But 


because it is all important to our religious confi- 
dence and trust, our duty, comfort, and hope, we 


are privileged to know that God © hath abounded 
toward us in all wisdom and pRUDENCE ; having 


made known unto us the mystery of his will, ac-! 


cording to his good pleasure, which he hath pur- 


posed in himself, that in the dispensation of the 


Fullness of times, he might gather together all 
things” in one in Christ, both which are in heav- 
en, and which are on earth, even in him.” 

Here the mystery hid for ages is revealed—the 
8ecret 18 uncovered, and we can steadfastly look 
to the end. 'Fhe language cannot be made clear- 
er to the reader of the scriptures, for the record 
cannot have been read with care and the heaven- 
ly testimony believed, without the mind discoy-! 
ering, that *the fullness of times' is God's ap- 
pointed period ; that to * gather together' is to 
as8emble in one place; that to be © in Christ, is 
to possess the true spirit of wisdom and bak 
ledge, the source of holiness and love; (2 Cor. v. 
17; 1 Cor. xv. 22); that, *all things in heaven 
and earth,* are all intelligences; and that united 
*1n one,” and that one * Christ,” is the union of 
all in purity and bliss, 80 that shall be brought to 
pass the divine saying, that *God may be all in 
all” 'This is the testimony of the spirit of truth, 
and we cannot strengthen it or improve it. It is 
the heavenly Amen to our holiest desires, and 
gives glory to God in the highest by its revela- 
tion of good will to men. It is the joyous bur- 
then of the new song in heaven, and wakes amid 


1 On the phrase © all things? compare Col. i. 19, 20; Phil. 
li. 9. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 3; Heb. ii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 28, 


? © A periphragis fr. the universe.* Prof. Stuart's letters 
to Channing. 


the ceraptiina a bliss nought else could create, for 


this in itself is beyond all conception glorious. 

The glory of this revelation exists in the truth 
that this end of the Deity's moral government 
depends on nothing out of himself. It is his\gvod 
pleasure and was purposed 1N HIMSELF—iIn his 
own wisdom, energy, and grace; and is therefore 
as 8ure of accomplishment as that he is the faith- 
ful God, and that his Spirit cannot be straitened. 
And here is the solid ground of trust ; and from 
firm trust springs confidence in the wisdom of 
his requirements, and from this confidence arises 
the best incentives to obedience and constant de- 
votion. We $ee the end, we confide in the 
adaptation of the means in progress, and in 80l- 
emn Joy, 

« Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore.” 

That 8uch is the moral application of the know- 
ledge of the mystery of the Divine Will, is evi 
dent from the language that precedes and that 
follows the language quoted from Ephesians, and 
commented upon. First the apostle 8ays, God 
hath abounded towards us #n all wisdom and pru- 
dence, 1. e. in perfect wisdom and prudence ; 81g- 
nifying that with the most cautious care God had 
made this revelation of his will concerning the 
ultimate purpose of his government; and were it 
not essential to our happiness, and unfglding the 
best motives to duty, there could not have been 
perfect wisdom and prudence in bestowing this 
knowledge. The full view of Uniyersal Salva- 
tion must therefore be of happy effect on human 
character. 

This also is evident from what the apostle in- 
fers and states to his brethren, © We should be. to 
the praise of hjs glory, who first trusted in Christ. 
Holiness of life is. the best praise that can be 
rendered to God; it is a living hymn—the most 
exquisite and eloquent music—the harmony of 
our nature. God's glory is in aur redemption 
from 8in, and to be to the praise of that glory is 
to work out in our life and conversation the in- 
ward promptings of the spirit of that salvation. 
And we have offered, and do offer, the best praise 
of God's glory, or pay the best honor to the Dei- 
ty, when grace has 8ubdued the power of sin, and 
we are free according to the perfect law of liberty, 

As then God has abounded towards us in all 
wisdom and prudence, revealing the perfectly 
glorious eonsummation, let wisdom and prudence, 
after the heavenly pattern, mark our 'course of 
life. Let us feel the spirit of the great salvation ; 


and seek to realize more and more that the beau- 
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ty, pleasantness, and glory, of the end, is the 
perspective . view, of . the destruction of sin, the 
triumph of holiness, and the union of the soul to 
God... Can we not aim, perseveringly and anima- 
tingly, to destroy. 8in in our own, hearts and in 
our midst, to. extend. the, triumphs of holiness, 
and unite souls to God ?. This. we can do, this we 
Should do; this. God, Christ, humanity, and our 
own best. good, demand us to do; do now, do in 
the future—do with our whole heart, as those 
conscious of the importance of the work. 

One great motive, as connected with our own 
happiness,. we haye to. incline us to this work, 
and that is, the more holy we become, the better 
fitted we shall be to enjoy the perspective holi- 


ness of our race, estimate aright the benefits of 


holiness, and illustrate its beauty, power, and 
joy. We $hall have that sympathy with the Di- 
vine, which will enable us the best to understand 
holy things. B. 


The Spirit's Change. 
Original. 


How beautiful are all the works of God, 
How beautiful his dealings with the heart! 
There was a time when o'er the earth I trod 
With eyes unseeing,—when I dwelt apart 
From all life's mysteries, and knew no care ; 
Nor felt the strong necessity of prayer. 


There was a time when joy was in the light, 

When day with jts glad beamings made my bliss; 
When there was mournful beauty in the night, 

And in the grave a terrible abyss; 

Such time hath passed, and things are changed to me— 
"Tis well, my God! for I am nearer thee. 


Morn bringeth mournful peace and solemn thought, 

It bringeth ho a ny: of the tomb ; 

Night-dreams fade out, but not the hues they wrought, 
The shadowy hues of an approaching doom ; 7 
Oh they are beautiful, though wrought in tears ; 

For death no longer robes himself in fears. 


Ay, God hath dealt with me ; He hath gone down 
Into the silent slumbers of my heart, | 
And made me feel my immortality, and thrown 

A 8pell around me which may ne'er depart ; 
Tides of immortal joy within me roll— 

Joy that 8ubdues and sanctifies the soul. 


I move-no longer with a careless love 

er the green earth, and mid the laughing flowers ; 
The deep affection I have placed above, 

Absorbs the lighter love of! lighter powers ; 

With a wrapt heart, I go in silent dreams 

Among the flowers, and by the gushing streams. 


How long must I await the gentle call 

Which bids me to the proveiies of thy love ? 
Earth has her charms, but I can leave them all 
To dwell with Thee, eternally above ; 

How the worn dove will weary for its home ! 
Shall it be Jong, dear Father, ere I come ? 


S. C, E. 
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bloom of a late flower. 


My Room. 
© *Tis but fancy's sketch.” 


Original. 


CouLD the s8ecrets be unfolded these walls have 
witnessed, what tales they would tell—of joy— 
of sorrow—of hope—of rebel-grief, and of resig- 
nation. How many words, of idle chit-chat, — 
of bitter retort—of honeyed affection, —aye, and 
of 8candal too, might be whispered from their 
s8mooth, calm-looking exteriors. 'They have re- 
sounded with mirth, with wailing, and with pray- 
er. 'The jest has trodden on the heels of the 
death-moan, and again, the song from the rosy 
lips of smiling girlhood, has followed the 8olemn 
words that preceded dust to dust. Could they be 
made, by any spell, to reflect the forms that have 
flitted through them, and passed away, what a 
variety would they present, and what less80ns of 
meditation for the thoughtful spirit ! 

Does not imagination confer that spell? Are 
not pictures traced here that shall neyer fade ? 
Are not highly colored scenes, the shadows of 
what has been, lying in wait for the heart, and 
the eye, whose thoughts, and visions, are not with 
the gladsome things of earth ? 'The gay, the self- 


occupied, they who chase pleasant phantoms, and 


they who are haunted by gloomy spectres with-. 
in, may $it here for hours, and these walls will 
tell them no secrets. 'The man of business may 
count here his gains undisturbed, the student 
measure the passing hours with his Latin and 
Greek, and the fair girl pore over the mysteries 
of lace-stitch—there will come no ghosts to them. 
But let the idle dreamer come, the busy loiterer 
over phantasies, the child of unprofitable musing, 
and to such they will reveal themselves, wheth- 
er in the uncertain twilight, or at mid-day, or the 
* witching hour of night.” Visionary forms will be 
here. The echoes of yoices that have died away- 
will be ringing in laughter, or in grief, or attuned 
to the low, soft harmony of social intercourse. 
Come to me, ye phantom forms, for I am an idle 
dreamer, a child of most unprofitable musing ; 
come and give those dreams a profitable tendency. 

I gaze. The accustomed furniture has disap- 
peared, and a small work-table stands before the 
cheerful winter fire. There are three around, 
plying the busy needles with white fingers, and 
as industriously also the busy tongue. They are 
not young. The mellowness of autumn is on 
their cheeks, yet they are blooming till, with the 
Their lives have gone 
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into the * sere and yellow. leaf,” yet they are hap- 
py-... They are, uttering pleasant fancies, and re- 
peating old jests, and their language 1s of days 
when love, and youth, were their daily compan- 
ions, when admirers. who now sleep in distant 
grave-yards, or haye become grave and 8ober 
married men, were their partners at the sleigh- 
ride or ball. And the belles of their youth als0— 
'ah, there is a little scandal now afloat—Gentle 
Sisters ! ye may well be pardoned, if your unoc- 
cupied minds, and human hearts, sometimes in- 
cline ye to a little censoriousness of your fellow- 
beings ; let the sin of it he at the door of those 
who, in giving ye education neglected to teach ye 
to educate yourselyes; who taught ye to read, 
and write, and paint flowers, and embroider, and 
manage a household, but taught ye nothing to fill 
up the still remaining hours of life, and left the 
mind a vacancy, that time and circumstances 
would doubtfully employ. If they, your instruct- 
ors, had taught ye the speculations of the meta- 
physicians, ye had been as wisely engaged in stri- 
ving to unravel them, as in unfolding the dark 
threads of the characters of your companions, and 
far more profitably employed in discussing the or- 
ders and classes of your tulips and dahlias, than 
the faults of your neighbors. Nevertheless, 
your 8candal 1s of the most harmless kind, and no 
deep-seated malice mars your happiness. 

I look again. 'They are gone. 'The room pre- 
sents another change. Their simple furniture 
has disappeared. An astral lamp burns on a table 
round which a bridal party are * taking tea. ' 
The bride is in her wedding-dress, and smiles, 
and flowers, and jewels, are around her. 'The 
young pair have made their first purchases of fur- 
niture, their first outlays in the long journey they 
have undertaken together, and all around them 
is neat and pretty, and they are happy. Spring- 
time 1s opening, and the mantel holds some rare 
early flowers, besides some green-house offerings, 
a very appropriate and graceful present to a young 
bride. 

But there is another change. The flowers 
have . gone from the mantel, and their place is 
8upphed by ominous-looking phials,, with for- 
midable names upon them, and the astral lamp 
has given room to a shaded one, and to 8un- 
dry packages in paper, and to cups and glasses, 
containing those heterogeneous mixtures by 
which poor human wisdom vainly strives to cheat 


death ; and in one corner stands a low bed, where- | 


on hes a wasted form with which sickness has 


GE Cn—O——  — 
been busy. -'There'/are faint, ' querulous tones 
from the invalid, and low, 8oothing replies from 
the attendants. A beloved being is about passing 
through the last change that earth prepares for 
her children. A mortal is about laying aside mor- 
tality. Shall we say he is not happy when the 
finger of God has pointed out the path he is tread- 
ing, and His eye lights up its darkness ? - 

This pas8es—and a coffin lies on the table, and 
its dark length has banished the medicines that 
told of a still lingering hope, and one sleeps there 
who has done with earthly smiles and tears. 
There are tears, and 8uppressed s0bs, and veiled 
faces in the room, but with that one 1s an un- 
breaking calm. 'The words of prayer are lifted 
up, the holy oracles are opened, and peace de- 
scends also upon the living. 

It is a warm July evening, and through the clo- 
sed blinds is the whisper of the scented breeze. 
A shower has cooled the parched earth, and she 
is 8ending up her silent thanksgiving. The blue 
arch is one vast hall of incense. Flowers Iqok 
in through the crevices of the blinds, and nobler 
flowers, even those of an eternal blossoming, are 
within that room that has seen 80 many changes. 
Youth is on their brows, and its never-forgotten 
dreams are in their souls, and music is sounding 
there, a song that shall hereafter arise in soothing 
sweetness upon the stormy years of life, for it shall 
breathe of hope, of love, and of joy. Are they 
not happy? Let the young answer! No! Let 
those answer whose unreturning footsteps, shall 
never more tread the blessed land of fresh and 
glowing thought, to whom the entrance is for- 
ever barred and guarded by *« the flaming 8word !' 

'These are some of the changes of life. Shall 
we 8ay they are not wise and good, when they 
are ordered, and directed by One, whose name 
and nature is Love? To the eye of faith they 
all wear a look of solemn and tender interest, in- 
vested with a beauty from above ; and whether 
their character be saddening, or joyous, they all 
bear the impress of superintending wisdom. 

But alas! we walk under a cloud. 'The light 
from the skies is too often hidden by the mists of 
a lower atmosphere, and we cannot see it. But 
thanks to One © whose ways are not as our ways,” 
that light never wavers or grows dim; and though 
we may not pierce the intervening veil the light 
Still burns on, and the time is hastening when the 
8oul shall rise above the cloud, and live in its 
8mile forever. 


L. J; B. C, 
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\Antumnal Reflections. 

Original. | 
Ir is the province of true wisdom to draw less0ns 
of instruction from eyery thing around us, and to 
make each passing event a teacher to the 8oul ;— 
to let the mind- go forth and hold communion 
with the heayens and the earth—with the ani- 
mate and inanimate things of nature and with 
God's various and changing providences with us, 
and in 80 doing, 


* Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and. good in every thing. 


We are on all hands surrounded by ministers 
of good—ministers which are ever discoursing 
most eloquently to us, and delivering their teach- 
ings for our profit—teachings that are, alas ! too 
little heeded by those for whose edification they 
are given. God has 80 ordered his creation, that 
we cannot give ourselyes up to the contemplation 
of, or communion with, it in any of its varied de- 
partments, without receiving advantage from 80 
doing. Every thing we see, whether minute or 
vast, has some lesson to teach us and some im- 
pression for good to make upon our hearts. 'The 
field—the way-side—the work-shop—the ocean 
——every place 1s a school of instruction, and the 
rain, the dew and the sunshine—the birds and 
the flowers—beasts and creeping things, are 
the inaugurated ministers of God and of wisdom 
there. And who 80 eloquent as they ? What mor- 
tal tongue can speak a language that shall take 
such hold upon the thinking mind and go down 
80 deep into the feeling heart, telling of the love 
of a good God and giving assurance of his benefi- 
cence and paternal regards, as theirs? None. 'They 
Speak a language, $till and voiceless to be sure, 
but nevertheless full of power, when it is but 
listened to, to open into the human soul and 
carty it up to an intimate communion with the 
parent Spirit. 

It has pleased God, I know, to give us many 
witnesses of his love and many things which tell 
us of his great goodness. But in none, save the 
gift of his Son and of that gospel which has come 
to us through him, do I recognize stronger evi- 
dences of these things, or behold more eloquent 
witnesses of a good Father desiring that his chil- 
dren 8hould know and have communion with him, 
than in the fact that he has 80 constituted us and 
caused guch a relation to exist between our minds 


and draw us more nearly to him in love and filial 
trust. He might have 80 made us—with minds 
80 darkened and hearts 80 insensible—as that the 
great volume of his creation with all its magnifi- 
cence and sublimity and beauty, should have been 
a s8ealed book to us, conveying to 'us, though 
constantly spread out for our eyes to look upon, 
no instruction, and yielding us no profit. The 
Sun might have shone as full and as bright as 
now, pouring out as free a light and diffusing as 
wide his grateful warmth ;—the rain-drops might 
have fallen as plenteously and imparted their nur- 
turing power as impartially to the fields of the 
just and of the unjust ;—the flowers might have 
bloomed as beautiful and given out as 8weet and 
rich a fragrance to all that passed them by ;—the 
Seasons might, as now, have passed and repassed, 
bearing: us at each revolution more near the tomb ; 
aye, all nature might have been the same as now 
it 1s, clothed in the. sxame richness—full of the 
Same beauty, and reading continually the same 
les8ons, and $till our minds, from utter incapacity, 
might have been dead to all the instruction thus 
given ;—our hearts might have been 80 insensi- 
ble, that not a single glow of gratitude or of love 
Should have been kindled up within them, and 
our $pirits 80 dull and cold, that not even one 
prompting should have been stirred within them, 
urging them up in devotion and praise, to hold 
intercourse with the universal Divinity--their 
Father and their Source. 


But no. God is good, and he desired that his 
children should know this truth, and feel them- 
selves drawn by its power up to him. He, there- 
fore, has not only stamped his character upon his 
works, causing them all to rise up and call him 
blessed, and give him glory ; he has not only fil- 
led the universe with instruction and made yoices 
of good teaching to come up all around us, but 
he has also giyen us a nature to feel and appreci- 
ate the instruction ;—minds to go out and have 
s8weet converse with what is around us—to as- 
cend from the visible to the invisible—from cre- 
ation to its Author and its God, and hearts to be 
impressed and taught by the lessons thus given, 
and to have their rich stores of feeling to be 
drawn out, and their deep fountains of love and 
devotion opened, and rendered up in their full- 
ness to himself as the great and good Father of 
all. 


are enabled to gather instruction from them all and 


In all to read lessons which tell us of his character, 


It is true, all do not have their minds and 
hearts thus affected by these things, and another 
instance is thus given us of man's neglected fac- 
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ulties. There are ome, seemingly at least, with- 
in whose minds nature never wakes up one good || as 
thought, and to whose hearts it never teaches 
one good les80n, or from within them calls forth 
one good feeling. - But this is because, not that 
their minds and hearts are incapable of being thus 
operated upon—not that they are naturally desti- 
tute of the proper feelings and principles to be 
waked up and called forth, but that these are 
deadened by other influences exerted around and 
in them—that their minds have become blinded 
and their hearts benumbed and cold, or because 
they think not of, nor attend to, the subject as 
they ought. 

That there should be any s8uch is a matter of 
much regret. Man needs all the aid it has pleas- 
ed God to give him, and has use for all the in- 
struction and all the admonitions of good it has 
pleased him to impart, whatever may be the me- 
dium through which they are communicated. 
His strength is weakness, and his knowledge 1g- 
norance at the best. It becomes him, therefore, 
in order that he þe truly wise, to listen to the 
voice of God, and to give ear to the lessons he 18 
teaching him from whatever they may come, 
whether from the heavens or the earth—from his 
word or his works—from the tinted leaf or the 
fading flower—from the $sunbeam, the water- 
brooks, or his passing providences with him and 
the world around him. He $hould always be a 
learner, and his mind and his. heart should be 
kept always open to such impressions and 8uch 
influences as may be made and exerted upon them 
for good. Never should he despise instruction 
because it does not come to him in a language to 
be read by the natural eye, or a voice to be heard 
by the natural ear. 'The 80ul—the spirit has an 
eye to see and an ear to hear, and language that 
cannot be read by the natural eye, and voices 
that cannot be heard by the natural ear, may be 
read and heard and understood by the spiritual. 
Of this, then, man should be always mindful, and 
keeping the eye and the ear of his soul ever open, 
he $hould cultivate within himself a teachable 
disposition—a disposition willing to be instruct- 
ed in whatever way it may please God to instruct, 
and desirous of gathering from every source which 
he has given, all of knowledge that will contri- 
bute to perfect his conceptions of his character 
—to increase and strengthen his confidence in 
him—to make more deep his sense of dependence 
upon him, or in any way impart ministrations of 
good to the inner man. The language of his 


heart, going up-in-warm and fervent aspirations 

as to a Father; should ever be,—Lord, teach me, 
and I will learn. Such may. the language of our 
hearts be. 

Autumn, the seas0n of the years Jecayy: has 
come, and its influences are breathing all around 
us. Spring time, with its bursting -s8eeds and 
sprouting germs—and 8ummer, with its opening 
buds, its fragrant flowers, and its scenes of beau- 
ty and gladness, have each, in their turn, pas8ed 
away. 'The groyes have again become tenant- 
less. 'The bird-song, ere while heard in their 
midst, making man's heart joyous, is hushed, and 
the tiny 8ongsters have flown to more s8unny 
climes. * The gay variety of nature is no more. 
Blight and ruin have breathed out over the land- 
cape, and its beauty is gone. 'The zephyrs no 
longer play around us. 'The frost-spirit is abroad. 
Nature's summer loveliness has departed, and the 
cold and whistling winds chant its requiem. 'The 
harvest is gathered in, the cricket's song 1s again 
heard around the hearth-stone, and all things tell 
us that another year has nearly passed away, and 
that the season of storms and cold and dreariness 
will ere long be here. 

'The s8eason is full of solemn admonitions—full 
of good and holy teachings, and the thinking 
mind and sensitive heart, as the eye looks out 
upon the scene it presents, cannot but be im- 
pressed with them. Let us then devote our at- 
tention for a short time to the consideration of 
some of these good teachings; let us hold brief 
converse with the whitened fields—the full har- 
vest—the fading flower and the falling leaf, striv- 
ing to learn and to feel the lessons of wisdom, 
and of profiting of which they are 80 full. 

It is a remark that may be made with truth— 
and it is a blessed truth—that every season and 
all times teach us of God—of his goodness and 
of his mindfulness of the wants of his creatures. 
He never leaves himself -without witness, nor 
does he ever suffer that man shall want for evi- 
dence to tell him that he *© is good, and that his 
tender mercies are over all the works of his 
hands.' Creation is full of such evidence; and 
whatever the seaso0n may be, whether spring or 
autumn, 8ummer or winter; whether it may be 
in the day-time, or the till hour of night, there 
are ten thousand voices ever speaking out to man 
of the loyeliness of God's nature, and proclaim- 
ing to him that he is good. 

And to me it seems, that of all, there is no 
Season more full of such voices, than that which 
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is now about ug—sweet, saddening, yet joyous au- | 
tumn. It is at this 8eason that it 1s emphatically 
true, that * the earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord.' peas we behold provisions made 
for man's 8ustenance and welfare. 'The trees 
bend low beneath their fruit. 'The fields groan 
beneath-the weight of their golden harvyest. 'The 
barn and the storehouse become full. * All things 
that exist wait upon the God which made them, 
and he giveth them food in due 8eason.' Every 
thing tells us of a faithful, beneficent, impartial 
Father, mindful of his children's wants, and dili- 
gent to supply them. 

There are s8ome, I know, who pretend that 
these things afford us no proof of God's goodness, 
or .eyen of his existence. But for one, I am ut- 
terly at a loss to conceive of the state of that 
mind which can admit of s8uch a conclusion as 
this. No evidence of God's goodness | no proof 
of his existence! Let the eye go out over the 
earth ; behold the bounties scattered all around 
it ; mark the richly teeming fields; 8ee the abun- 
dant s8upply made for all man's real wants; look 
at the valleys and the hill-tops, and see them all 
giving a full harvest to the hand of the reaper. 
And whence came all this? Who has thus load- 


ed the earth with favors, and crowned the year | 


with goodness ? Who his given this harvest, and 


thus caused the fields to rejoice and the reaper's | 


heart to be gladdened? Who has nurtured the 
Seed, guarded the tender plant, poured out the 
waters of heaven, and given the sunbeam to 
strengthen and bring it forward to perſection !? 


Am I told that these are only the necessary 


effects of certain established laws of nature ? The | 


unavoidable , results of the operation of certain 
hidden and, mysterious causes? Who, then, es- 
tablighed these laws? Who made these causes to 
exist and set them in operation ?. Where and who 
is the all-controlling power that has done this ! 
Some. guch power there must be, else effects have 
taken place without any cause. And that power 
must be an.intelligent one, else it could not have 
designed and instituted these laws and establish- 
ed these causes. 
mind can fail to perceive these truths, and recog- 


things around us, shut out God from the universe, 
and turn to blind necessity as the cause of all that 
we behold, Nor can I but think that it argues a 
blindness and thoughtlessness indeed great for 
any one to do.,s0. 'To me it seems evident, and 


I cannot avoid the force of the eonclusion, if I 
Vor. IX. 27 


I 8ee not how any intelligent | 
| and gladness, how fit that man's heart should 
nizing no eyidence of a superior Goodness in the | 


would, that if. there is an. established order of 
things about us, there must haye been mind to 


establish it; if there is a mighty and unbroken 
chain of causes and effects running throughout 
the universe, intelligence must have been con- 
cerned. in planning and connecting that chain; 
and that intelligence, that mind must be God, and 
that God must be good. Any other conclusion 
than this leads the mind on from one degree of 
confſusion and darkness to another, until, at last, 
it is completely bewildered and lost in universal 
scepticism. 

Let us, then, be persuaded that this conclusion 
is correct; and as we gaze on autumn's fruits, 
and behold the many tokens of good, of wisdom 
and of power, that are all about our paths, let us 
feel our confidence in a high and ruling Power, 
an all-wise God above us, strengthened, and our 
assurance that he is all-beneficent and good, made 
more firm and deep and lasting, and let the aspir- 


| ations of trusting hearts go up from our . bogoms 
to him as our kind and ever mindful Father: 


Nor should this be all. For in teaching us of 
God's goodness and unsleeping care, the s8eas0n 
also admonishes us that our. hearts should be 
wakened up to gratitude and fervent thanksgiv- 
ing. Each of the seasons seems to me fitted to 
inspire its own peculiar emotions and to wake up 
its own peculiar exercises in the mind. Spring 
is- the season for prayer, summer for joy, winter 
for reflection, and autumn ſor thanksgiving. And 
by this I mean, not that we should not always 


| pray and at all seasons give place to joy and re- 


flection and thanksgiving, but that there is 8ome- 
thing. in the respective seasons. which seems to 
make them $evyerally a time peculiarly fit and ap- 
propriate for the exercises which I have men- 
tioned, When the furrows are opened and the 
seed is 80wn; when the year is just bursting mto 
being, and man again goes forth to his labors, how 
meet a time it is for him to pray, pray that God 
would give him strength and virtue; pray that 
he would bless his labors and give good immcrease. 
When summer reigns, and the earth is teeming 
with beauty, and all nature is full of life and joy 


partake of the general joy, and his bosom be 
moyed upon by the gladdening influenees that 
are breathing all around him! When winter 
comes and the earth is desolate, and the year is 
departing, and man ceases from his labors that he 
may enjoy their fruit, how meet that he should 


give. himself to sober retrospect and reflection— 
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that he s8hould think over his ways, and resolve | 
on amendments in future. 

And 80 of autumn. We are then called not 
only to look around and ee the proofs which our 
Father's munificent hand has showered upon us 
of his mindfulness, and which, through all sea- 
80ns, 8tand the 8ame—not only to look about the 
fields and upon the trees and see the harvest he 
has given us, but we are carried back to the past 
and reminded that through all the year he has 
been ordering things to bring forward this har- 
vest; that for this he has given us the rain and 
the dew; for this shed out the 8unshine, and for 
this been about us always with the ministries of 
his Spirit for good. 'The full heart bends almost 
instinctively in gratitude to him who has thus 
S$hown us that his beneficence neither slumbers 
nor sleeps, and in the contemplation of all these, 
his mercies, the spirit is almost involuntarily 
bowed. before the Most High, that he has been 
s0 kind to sinful man. Is it not, then, a time 
above all others meetly fit for praise and the ren- 
dering up of deep and devout thanksgiving? $0 
it seems tome. And were I about to select a 
Season in which to bow an unthankful heart in 
gratitude, and cause its language to be, * Bless 
the Lord, and forget not all his henefits, this 
$hould be the season. I would point the eye out 
over the earth. I would show how even this 
falling away of its beauties and this fading of its 
loyeliness, are to be made to bring about good. 
Þ would direct the attention to the full provision 
giver- for the sustenance of man and beast. I 
would turn to the past, and show how the whole 
year has been contributing to pour plenty into 
the lap of haryest. I would speak to the fields and 
the valleys and the trees, to the flocks and herds, 
to everything; and all should tell of goodness 
and of tender mercy. And if then the heart did 
not yield, if then the soul was not thankful, I 
Should know of no way in which its thankfulness 
could be waked up, or its gratitude called forth. 

We $hould always be thankful. God's love for 
us is too deep and strong and infinite—his mind- 
. fulness of us too constant, and the proofs which 
he has given us of these, too numerous, for us 
ever to Tegard him with indifference, or for one 
moment to give way to an unthankful spirit. 
What he has done for us not only temporally, but 
Spiritually, the gifts which he has bestowed upon 


© 88 not only of outward good, but of his Son—of 


© the assurances of his mercy and of the hope of 
heaven as man's fadeless and evyerlasting home— 


| development. 


these ' demand of us that our hearts should*ever 
be attuned to praise, and that the offering of gra- 
titude ' should ever'go up warm and feryent from 
our '8onls unto him. So may our hearts be .at- 
tuned and the offerings of our gratitude ascend: 


But farther :—the voice of the season comes to 
us with admonitions, that we should not be im- 
patient for the unfolding of God's purposes to 
our apprehension, but wait for their gradual 
The eye looks out upon the fields 
and beholds them ripened for the harvest. The 
yellow fruit and the golden grain have been, or 
are ready to be gathered in. But this haryest 
did not come to maturity in a day. 'The seed 
planted did not immediately spring up and bear 
fruit for the hand of the reaper. Time was need- 
ed for this. Months have elapsed since the 8eed 
was 80wn, and the harvest is only just now gather- 
ed in. But no one thought of being impatient be- 
cause of this ;—or of doubting that the harvest 
would come because it did not immediately ap- 
pear. And unwise indeed would that man have 


who should have become unreconciled and impa- 
tient, because the fruit did not forthwith appear. 
All waited patiently, cherishing the most un- 
doubting confidence that in due time the harvyest 
would arrive. And in due time it has arrived, 
bringing plenty to the husbandman's hand and 
Joy to his heart. | 

A similar spirit of willingness and of patience, 
then, we should, by these things, be admonished, 


dealings and purposes with us. God's purposes 
do not, any more than the year's harvest, ripen 
in an hour. "Fire is needful in order that they 
be matured, and work out that good which he 


intends. Mysterious, we know, are many of his 
providences with us, and months and years pass 
by, and $till the mystery is unsolved. But till 
we should be none the less sure that the mystery 
will at s8ome time be explained to us, and it be 
given to us to see that, however grievous God's 
chastenings for the present may have appeared 
to us, they were ordered for good, and have re- 
sulted in fruits of righteousness to us. Through 
all the alternations of fortune, indeed, which it 
may be ours to know, this one settled convietion 
$hould possess our gouls,—that in the hands 'and 
under the wise direction of a good Father and 
God, these alternations will, in 8ome way, though 
we know not how, bring forth a rich harvest of 


| future good unto us, and have an influence of 


been thought to be, who should have done 80— 


should be cherished by us in reference to God's 
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which 1 we may now be. ignorant, inthe develope- 
ment and perfection of. our.characters and in fit- 
ting us. more fully for the great and glorious des- 
tiny in waiting for us when we. sball have thrown 
off these present tabernacles, and gone from earth 
forever. With this. conviction abiding within 
us, light will be made to beam upon us in every 
geason of darkness, and joy be given us in every 
hour of gloom. 

There is yet one other less8on urged upon us 
by the s8eason;-it reminds us of our latter end, 
and admonishes us that we should apply our hearts 
to wisdom. Passing away is written upon every 
thing around us. 'The flowers, that a few $short 
weeks since, were giving out their fragrance to 
cheer and gladden us, have withered, and their 
petals are scattered- on the winds. 'The leaves 
are becoming sere and yellow, and are fast falling 
away. Everything indicates decay, and tells us 
that s0on winter will again bind the earth in its 
chains, and shroud it in its dreariness and gloom. 

And thus it is with us. We, too, are passing 
away. As the grass withers and the flowers fade, 
80 our life is destined to fade and depart, $0 that 
the places which have known us shall know us 
no more. 

I know of no emblem of man's decay 80 strik- 
ing and impressive as that presented by the fall- 


ing away of the flowers and the year's gradual 
dying. Look out upon the place of flowers. 
Some drop away in their budding; $ome are 
blighted just as their leaves are opening to the 
passing breeze; some wither in the full growth} 
of their maturity, while others abide till the frost 
Spirit breathes upon them, and they fall away by 


reason of their age. $0 it is with man's family. 
All, like the flowers, must die, Some are cut 


off, like a rose in its budding, ere yet their pow- 
ers have expanded, or their souls began to hold: 


communion with the things around them. Some 
are called away in early youth—some in the 
Strength and prime of life, when the names of 
husband and father, wife and mother, have begun 
to. 8ound most 8weet to their ears, while others 
go not-till withered into decrepitude, and old 
age, gradually ereeping over them, like the frost 
upon the flowers, breaks up the fountains of their 


existence, and they die from very want of strength 
to. live. 


And the similitude may be carried till farther. 
No matter how beautiful the flower may be ; no 
matter how delicately its leaves may be tinted, 
or how 8weet a fragrance it breathes out upon the 
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air, it must fade. 'This is certain. And 80 it is 
with us. No event 1s 80 certain, 80 absolute 
with us as that, at 8ome time, we must die. No 
matter how long the hour may be delayed, —how 
many. the tender ties twining around the soul, 
binding it to earth, -how great the amount of 
present, or promise of future usefulness,—or how 
desirable to us, or our friends, that our life should 
be lengthened—the time must come when the 
flower of existence must fade, when all earth's 
ties must be 8undered with us, and we go down, 
withered and dead, to the tomb. If we go not 
in infancy, or youth, or the years of our maturity, 
we must go when our strength faileth us and old 
age has come upon us. | 

Let not this, however, be a thought of gloom 
unto us. Though it may, as it should, come 
with a solemnizing power over our $pirits, it 
$hould not make us sad or hopeless. It is not 80 
with us as we witness the year's decay. © While 
we contemplate the decaying flowers—while we 
weep over the bier of nature, and hear the cold 
winds whistling around our dwellings, what is it 
that is taught to the mind? Is it that the powers 
of nature have failed—that the world waxeth old, 
and that the night of existence is approaching ? 
No. It is that this reign of desolation will pass; 
that spring will again return, and nature again 
put on its robe of beauty.” And 80 it should be 
with us while we contemplate our own mortali- 
ty and the certainty of our passing away. As 
when we are $urrounded by desolation in the 
natural world, we look on to the return of spring 
time and the renewal of earth's gladness and the 
flowers bloom, 80 should we, when surrounded 
by the emblems of our mortality and contempla- 
ting the certainty of our coming dissolution, look 
on to the brightness and glory of the destiny that 
awaits us—where, s8urrounded no longer with 
earth's temptations and frailties; the divinity of 
our nature shall be perſectly developed—gladness 
and blessedness be the lot of redeemed and unt- 
versal humanity, 

* And one unbounded spring encircle all.” 


Let us, then, do 80; 80 that, while mindful of 
life's brevity we apply our hearts to wisdom, the © 
thought of death shall ever be a pleasant one to 
us, reminding us of joys 8uch as we have never 
| known, and of gladness immortal and a 
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The Early Dead. 


Original. 


TAKEN away from the evil to come, 
Are they who lie down in an early tomb. 
Why do we weep that the innocent head 
Is prrowed where sorrow no blight can shed ? 
Why weep that the young, and the graceful form, 
Is sheltered 8ecure from the coming storm ? 
The living have trouble, the living have care, 
Passion's wild gleam, and the gloom of despair, 
While they who repase in the dreamless clay, 
From the evils to come are taken away, 
Forever taken away. 


Taken away from the wearisome night, 
And the grief that shrinks from the coming light, 
From tears in the spirit's loneliness shed, 
Over the parted, the cold, and the dead ; 
From the fevered pulse, from the throbbing brain, 
The breath, whose renewal is lengthened pain ; 
From the toil, the fret, the harassing strife, 
That come with the years of advancing life ; 
From the failing lunb, from the mind's decay, 
The early-departed are taken away, 

Forever taken away. 


They die while the blossoms are fresh and fair, 
Glittering with dew in the morning air, 

_ They 8tay not to prove how tempests will rise 
Over the bluest and sunmiest skies, 
How, one after one, will the dreams depart, 
That cling round the young and the trusting heart, 
Till hope only looks to the world on high, 
And the earth-wearied pilgrim but longs to die ; 
Then weep not for those who in life's young day, 
From the evils to come, are taken away, 


Forever taken away. L. J- B.-C. 
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Fall of the Leaf. 


Original. 


Taz 8ky is gloomy and overcast; the wind moans 
through the branches of the garden trees, and the 
leaves, late 80 fresh and green, have assumed their 
dun and yellow hue, portending the approach of 
the stormy season. 'Fhe visitor, instead of seat- 
ing himself at a window, now mechanically draws 
his chair toward the fire, and he silently- specu- 
lates ypon the bright red coals as they glare 
fiercely through the iron bars of their prison. 
house. Discongsolate and ad, the flies group to- 
gether upon the ceiling, and dream of gspring— 
but alas! no spring returns for them. 'Their un- 
comfortable sensations increase, until their hum-. 
ble nature yields to the destroying cold, and they 
perish, 

The long grass is rudely brushed by the chill 
breeze, and beeomes embrowned by the frost. 
Here and there, a scattering wild flower still 
Shows its head, in order to reconcile man to. the 
dread change, like one or two constant and cour- 


ageous friends shaking hands with the victim at 
the scaffold. 


_ those extol the charms of winter who-can 
find it in their hearts to: do $0. To one that 
geason hath not many charms. | The whole face 


|| of nature to him is deformed, dreary, and unlove- 


ly. The dark days and long nights spread'jovyer 
his spirits the deepening shadows of melancholy. 
In other days, winter was not destitute of charms 
to him. He delighted to roam in the woods; 
and the rugged rocks, and naked. branches—the 
bellowing winds, and the frozen lakes, filled his 
free bosom with sublime and even rapturous con- 
templations. But to the weary and oppressed by 
8in, the hopeless and ruined man, no zuch visita- 
tions of romance are awarded. 'PThe blossoms of 
Spring, the birds of summer, and- the golden fields 
of early autumn may be to his decayed spirit like 
gales of incense that ruffle the stagnant pool ; but 
it is not for him to clothe the nakedness of win- 
ter in the bright livery of buoyant fancy ; and if 
the wreck of all that is beautiful, if clouds and 
storms have any charms ſor-him, it is that they 
Seem to have 8ympathy with his desolation of 
heart. 'The winter of sin is dreadful indeed! 


The Stars and Religion. 


Original. 


From the days of our childhood we have loved 
the s8tars. They are among the peculiar things 
with which we become familiar in this life, and 
of which we never become weary. Night after 
night, we haye gone out where we could see the 
Spacious arch above, and admired their beautiful 
and etherial] brightness. Even when we only 
looked to wonder what they were, and could not 
comprehend the teachings of astronomy, the 
pure, bright and twinkling fires, which they dis- 
played through the untainted 8ky, drew from our 
hearts those feelings of admiration and affection, 
which belong to the pure and gublime alone. 
Now we are older, Science and philosophy have 


{| taught us wondrous les8ons of wisdom; and 
| hence we call the stars by names—we know how 


they perform their daily and yearly revolutions, 
and which, among thoese within the reach of our 
vision, have their risings and settings, and which 
are fixed, like the sun of our solar 8ystem, with- 
in their respective sy8tems, in the. regions of 
Space, But we love them no less now than when 
we were Children. Though we have arrived to 


the 8ober age of manhood, and have 80 many 
times beheld the golden spanglets which deck 
j| the great pavilion aboye us, the feelings we en- 
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tertain towards them' now, are loftier and strong-' 
er than those we entertained towards them in the 
days of our childhood. ' When we were young, 
we deemed the'stars beautiful lamps that hung 
in the halls of 'the blest. Now we gaze upon 
them as the noble: and-sublime works of infinite 
wisdom and power—as worlds which are, like 
ours, under the care and protection of a Great 
First Cause; and which may be themselves the 
abodes'of beatified intelligences, instead of lamps, 
merely, to illuminate the dwelling places of such 
beings. 

As we love those bright worlds in space, 80 
we love our religion. When we first 8aw the 
pure light of our religion, we were delighted, as 
when we first gazed upon the beauteous stars ; 
and as the more we gazed upon the stars, the 
greater grew our love, 80 the more we behold the 
charms of our holy religion, the more do we prize 
and admire it, and seek to be favored with its 
divine influences. It is our religion which sheds 
around us the most glorious light, and enables us 
to see the infinite love of that Being, who is the 
former of our bodies, and the Father of our spir- 
its, and thus inclines our hearts to render unto 
him the pure homage which he claims from all ; 
and it is our religion which dispels the darkness 
of this world's wisdom from before our mental 
vision, and enables us to perceive the good ex- 
isting in all men, and which demands, not only 
respect, but pure love—that love which we have 
for ourselves. We cannot, therefore, ayoid priz- 
ing it more and more, after once yielding to its 
charming and attractive power. We might as 
well go with our heads always bowed down, after 
once beholding the beauty and splendor of * star- 
ry night,' and 8ay that there are no charms dis- 
played in the glittering firmament, when dark- 
ness reigns, as to refrain from acknowledging that 
our unadulterated religion is calculated to in- 
crease our pleasures and felicity, after once walk- 
ing in the brightness which it sheds upon this 
gloomy. and benighted world. We know the 
8tars are beautiful, and we will gaze. upon and 
admire them 80 long as we are permitted to wan- 
der in this world of light and shade. We know, 
too, our religion is beautiful, and we will walk 
in the paths it illuminates, and admire its viviſy- 
ing beams, s0 long as we can with human speech 
call God, our Father, and every man we meet, be: 
he good or vile, our brother. 

When we gaze upon the stars, we love them, 


not only because of the beauty they display to 
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us, and the 8miles they shed upon ourselves, but 
because they glitter to please kindred beings, 
and smile upon those who are, though separated 
from us by distance, near and dear unto our 
hearts. In truth, we \cannot appreciate their 
worth, and give them that degree of admiration 
which they truly merit, when we view them in. 
their high and sublime spheres, unless we realize 
that they shine for all, and that those we deem 
our truest and best friends, in. the earth, are be- 
holding them with the same joy with which we 
ourselves are filled. So when we behold the 
glorious and heavenly light of our holy religion, 
we admire it, not only for what it imparts to our 
own minds and hearts, but because we are con- 
8cious that it enlightens and warms other minds 
in the world, as well as our own; because we 
know that there are thousands whom we cannot 
see with the natural eye, living in different parts 
of this terrestrial globe, who are cheered and 
made glad by its enlivening rays, and will be en- 
abled to rejoice when they pass from this to the 
Spirit-land, and not fear the darkness of the vyal- 
ley of the shadow of death, or the gloom of the 
grave. 

When we confess that we are influenced by 
the sparkling beams of the stars, and 8peak of 
their glory and. loveliness, we are pleased to know 
that there are some, who have s8ympathy for the 
feelings we reveal, and who utter, towards the 
glories of heaven, the language of praise and de- 
light. We are pleased to know that our as80- 
ciates and acquaintances haye such a love for the 
beautiful, that they can realize the worth and 
purity of our manifested emotions, and expressed 
thoughts, when we allude to the magnificence of 
the heavens, or the transcendent splendors of the 
upper regions. But we have a love for something 
more beautiful than the stars, and we well know 
what joy is, when we are sensible that there are 
those around us, whose minds can and do 8ym- 
pathize with ours. 

If there are any who doubt that our minds be- 
hold something 80 much more beautiful than 
what the heavens reveal to our physical sight, let 
them abide by the Judgment which an unpreju- 
diced mind will give in favor of our religion, af- 
ter having compared it with all things visible and 
conceived. | 

'The minds of men differ. Altho every 
|| mind admires beauty, some admire it more than 
others. The reason beauty attracts more the at- 
tention and admiration of some minds than oth- 
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ers, is, 80me minds are, more correspondingly 
cultivated than others. Hence, there are those 
who 8ee in the stars that beauty merely, which a 
child would see in them—who observe only that 
beauty in them, which is discoverable to the nat- 
ural eye, while minds like that of Herschel, con- 
template the multitude of stars which illuminate 
the blue vault oyer our heads, and look-upon them 
as worlds, 8wung in the spaces above, supported 
by no foundations, and only kept in their-spheres 
by the laws—the will of an almighty Being, and 
while minds like that of Young, roam forth, full 
of thought, amid the darkness of night, and thus 
address the various luminaries and $hining orbs, 
which glitter and twinkle 80 beautifully all over 
the sky : 


« Stars teach as well as shine. 
Oh ye dividers of my time ! ye bright 
Accountants of my days, and months, and years! 
Teach me my days to number ; and apply 
My trembling heart to wisdom.” 

Whenever we think how thus differently culti- 
vated minds look upon the visible objects in God's 
creation, from those which have not felt the in- 
fluences of learning and wisdom, we are reminded 
how differently various minds look upon religion. 
There are those who deem religion something 
which may be found to be very serviceable to 
themselves—$8omething, the dictates of which 
they can follow, and thus be safe themselves, at 
last, and be free from trouble and g8orrow. But 
we conceive that the beauty they discover in one 


of the best gifts of heaven, is but partial, when | 


compared with the beauty which is seen in it, by 
those minds which have been truly taught. Those 
minds which have been taught, by divine Wis- 
dom, the whole of the truths of the gospel, and 
have thereby been cultivated rightly to study and 
contemplate spiritual beauty, can see clearly 
enough, that the light of the religion of heaven 
was designed, as every light which gleams over 
our earth, to shine for all, for the rich and poor, 
the high and low, the bond and free. Such minds 
behold beauty unsurpassed and unsullied; and 
loveliness untarnished and as pure as heaven. 
All they behold is unexceptionable. 

If it is true that minds must be cultivated, to 
appreciate the perfect beauty of our religion, let 
us do what little we can, towards accomplishing 
8uch a great and important work. We certainly 
deem it wise for men to study the interesting and 
wonderful science of astronomy, 80 far, at least, 


as it may be necessary to give them, in 80me de- | 


gree, an adequate conception of the immensity of | 


creation, and the order of the worlds, and thus 
gain the confidence and happiness which all minds 
need, when they think of the laws and operations 
of nature; and gurely we cannot deem it-unwise 
to 8trive, with all of the little power we possess, 
to persuade those with whom we are bound to- 
gether by one common tie, to study that better 
and more beautiful science, which learns man to 
entertain the true conceptions of the nature and 
character of Deity, to comprehend what his own 
nature- is, and what will be his destiny ; for it 
must be, if that science is taught -aright to all, 
that the whole earth will shout for joy, and the 
multitude of the isles be glad thereof. 

May the brilliant stars continue to. shine, and 
fulfil the will of the Almighty Architect, -who 
created them ; and may they be obseryed, admir- 
ed and studied, 80 long as the earth shall be in- 
habited by intelligent beings. And with equal 
fervency, we cannot but desire that the light of 
our holy religion may spread, until it shall have 
thrown a lustre over all the earth, infinitely more 
brilliant than that which the stars give; and may 


places of our world to blossom like the rose, and 
Shows the paths wherein men should walk, to be 
the paths of peace and plenteousness; and presents 
to view that better land, where the s8un shall be 
no more our light, nor the moon, nor the stars, 
but where the Lord shall be our everlasting light, 
and the days of our mourning $hall be ended. 


H. C. L- 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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FATHER! we are opening flowers, 
Blooming in life*s joyous hours, 

But the canker, blight, and storm, 
Soon will leaf, and bud, deform. 


Father ! though the flow'ret fade, 
Een before lite's evening shade, 


Let thy grace a fragrance give, 
That Sho frailer charms #. 46M 


Father, hear us! cares, and tears, 
Lie within the years; 

Oh, let not earth's sorrows be 
Clouds, between our hearts and thee. 


Father! guard us; many a 8nare 
For our feet doth sin. prepare, 

©O let not our footsteps stray, 
Where the tempter waits his prey. 
Father ! when, each trial past, 
Life's faint pulse is failing fast, 
Joyful let the 8ummons be, 
That commands our souls to thee ! 


L. J. B, & 
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The Festival of Thanksgiving. 


Original. 


'Ta1s precious home-festival is hastening and wall 
$00: be here, and who will not be ready to wel- 
come it! It is one of those turns in the journey 
of life, when we are able with the greatest ac- 
tivity. of mind, to look back upon the past and 
rightly resolve to tread in love and kindness with 
all, the path of the future. May the day ever be 


 honored—honored by appropriate thoughts, feel- 


ings, affections, and actions.—'The following, are 
extracts from an article on the Festival, from, as 
we judge, the pen of Dr. Orville Dewey—it is 
geasonable and good. 


©'The festival of our 'Thanksgiving bears the 
closest resemblance to the Jewish Festival de- 
nominated sometimes the * feast of tabernacles” 
or of tents, and at others * the feast of ingather- 
ing.” The Jewish Festival was designed origi- 
nally to commemorate the passage of the Hebrews 
through the wilderness; and the people were re- 
quired to dwell for several days in booths or tents 
as they did in the journey from Egypt. As this 
feast of tabernacles was instituted to commemo- 
rate God's goodness in providing for the Israel- 
ites, during their wanderings, and in bringing 
them to a © land flowing with milk and honey ;” 
it was appropriately made, also, an autumnal festi- 
val, a feast of ingathering. 'The time of this festi- 
val was * at the year's end;” being in October. 
As the people had originally passed through the 
wilderness, and had come into a land of abun- 
dance, $0 in the close of eyery year they had pass- 
ed through another year of Heaven's protection, 
and had found their granaries and their dwellings 
Stored with Heaven's bounty. It was meet, then, 
that they should rejoice, and give thanks in a 
public, and 8olemn, and cheerful commemoration 
of their Maker's goodness. 'Therefore, the Law- 
giver 8aid to them, * Thou shalt observe the feast 
of tabernacles s8even days, after that thou hast 
gathered in thy corn and thy wine.” And he 
proceeds to describe the spirit and intent of the 
required festivities. 
in thy feast, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and the 
Levite, and the 8tranger, and the fatherless and 
the widow, that are within thy gates. Because 
the Lord thy God will bless thee in all thine in- 
crease, and in all the works of thy hands, there- 
fore thou shalt surely rejoice.” (Deut. xvi. 18— 
16.) | 


He 8ays, © thou $halt rejoice 


To this Jewish Institution, I have aid the fes- 
tival of our 'Thanksgiving bears a striking resem- 
blance. Tt bears a resemblance even to the com- 
plex character of the ancient commemoration, as 
being both historical and autumnal. Historical 
allusions are, indeed, less frequent both in the 
proclamations of our magistrates and the sermons 
of our preachers, as we depart farther from the 
Scenes and 8ympathies of the old time. It is 
natural for the same reason, that the sense of im- 
mediate blessings, 8uch as the bounties of the 
Season, the stores of autumn, should press upon 
our attention, and occupy a larger 8pace in our 
thoughts. But in former times, it was common 
to 8peak much of the good hand of God that led. 
our fathers through the sea and through the wil- 
derness, that sustained them amidst the perils of 
the ocean and the threatenings of ſamine on a win- 
try coast, and the machinations of savage foes, 
and opened for them, at length, a secure refuge 
in the broad and beautiful land we inhabit: 

This double commemoration, like the union of 
the feast of tabernacles and of the feast of ingath- 
ering in the Jewish festival, is at least, extremely 
Suitable for us; and I shall make it” the basis of 
some $uggestions on the propriety and utility of 
our own anniversary. 

It is in 8peaking of its propriety, that I shall 
find the principal occasion to refer to the two ob- 
jects which I have mentioned, but I would offer 
Some remarks in the first place, on its utility. 
Recreation and festivity, even of the purest and 
most domestic character, are 80 little thought of, 
as having any connection with the public welfare, 
they are 80 commonly regarded as no better and 
no other than trifles and yanities, that it may 
8eem $ingular that a religious man should concern 
himself with recommending them. 'There are 
some who mistake gravity for wisdom, and de- 
mureness for seriousness, and who are scarcely 
able to think of him as either serious ar wise, 
who contemplates among the provyisions for the 
public improvement and happiness, a due inter- 
mixture of needful relaxation and innocent gaiety. . 

1. In the first place, then, let me speak of the 
utility of a custom like our festival of 'Thanks- 
giving. I am not, indeed, about to say that it has 
any very great, or very important influence. It 
occurs too rarely to exert any s8uch influence. 
All that it is necessary to maintain 1s that its ef- 
fect, 80 far as it goes, is good. And I consider 
it as gingularly excellent, It is a remarkable fact, 
that there is no other known festival or holiday, 
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either'in this 'or 'any other country, whicl has'not' 
been 80/much abused as to'miake the 'expediency 
of its Eelebration, questionable.” Even"the festi- 
val of Christmas;'and this too, s0metimes, in our 
own country, where it is celebrated with' com- 
paratively little display 'or expense, 1s strangely 
peryerted from its original desigh—s0 that the 
expediency of a general observance of it; is very 
much to be doubted. Sacred as it is, in its origin 
and its recollections, it is undoubtedly made the 
occasion of far more excess and more frivolity 
when it is observed, than the festival of Thanks- 
giving. Meanwhile the day of Thanksgiving has 
been kept with a remarkable degree of order and 
decency. And this, I think, is owing chiefly 
to the domestic character of the observance. 
Throughout New England, the 'Thanksgiving has 
been an occasion for the assembling of families. 
Sons and daughters return to their homes. Broth- 
ers and sisters meet after a term of absence. Pa- 
rents behold themselves s8urrounded with their 
children. It is the festival of kindred. It is the 
feast of our nativity. Its incense ascends to the 
roof, beneath which our childhood dwelt. In 
guch circumstances, it is almost impossible to fall 
into any improper indulgences. Revelling and 
excess around the paternal board, in the presence 
of sisters, parents, children, is a thing that can 
hardly take place, under any circumstances ; by 
no means, among near relations, who experience 
the first tenderness and warmth of friendship that 
an occasional meeting inspires. At least, you 
mast go to the feasting halls of a ruder people 
than we are, to find anything 80 unseemly and 
monstrous. 

Nor do I think it an indifferent circumstance 
that this opportunity is given, for the strengthen- 
ing of the domestic ties; and I may add, for the 
prevention of domestic jealousies and misunder- 
Standings. It is the custom in some countries, 
for friends who have been at variance, on the 
New-Year's day to meet and be reconciled. And 
the Thanksgiving assemblies may indirectly serve 
to perform the same office, or what is better, to 
prevent the occasion for it. And it cannot be 
doubted that these gatherings of kindred do serve 
to draw closer the bonds of domestic relationship. 
The very mention of the Thanksgiving, thrills in 
many hearts like a household word—like the 
8ound of home. It has thus gathered about it 


as80ciations, at once the most endearing and use- 
ful, 1 8ay the most useful ; for there are few ties 


to virtue stronger than the ties of affection for our 


family; -and he: who tis departing from-the way 


of virtue, wil}be-found inthe xame (proportion to. 


weaken'this sacred/bondrtochis:kindred/and home. 

Besides 'it is''nob7 to: ibe>forgottem; that: every 
people must/have' recrea 
is it to be” perverted; that) «my vleignre-orirelaxa- 
tion; which by its' yery 6etreumbtdnhees'is pregery- 
ed from abuse; is' tobe eagerly welcomed,” as a 
powerful auxiliary to 'the” cause* of - virtue, I 
Should feel therefore, that I'was doing's valuable 
s8ervice to 8ociety,'if T'could' appoint” five': or ten 
days in the year 'that '8hould be as'decently/and 
rationally enjoyed, and as wisely'as80ciated with 
religious observances, as the' festival of 'Thanks- 
giving. And I should hope; in something ofthe 
Same proportion, to see the ' miserable /entertain- 
ments of the show-man, the disorderly and vitia- 
ting amusements 'of the parade-ground,' nd the 
vociferous, and often profane mirth of- the'bar- 
room, forsaken, or falling "into decline. Nor 
should I consider it -as "immaterial in estimating 
the utility of such holy-days, that they brought 
religion, —among a people inclined to'geyere and 
gloomy ideas of it, —into-connection with customs 
and ass0ciations, at once as rational and: as'cheer- 
ful as those of this autumnal festival. 

I say, that every people mnst have recreation; 
and this, as meaning, not only that they will have 
it, but that it is meet, they should have it-\It 38 
meet that all people should have-times of -rejoic- 
ing, times of deliverance not: only from their cares 
but from the fixed' and''settled routine: of their 
thoughts and occupations. © Such /intermissions 


of assiduous application to business or study pro- 
mote the public health; health, indeed, both of 


body and mind. A people is liable to become *' 
discontented, melancholy, sullen and stupid, with- - 


out intervals for recreation. Men less $ensibly 
feel the 8ocial tie when each one is perpetually 
plodding on, in his own selfish course.'  Uninter- 
rupted business tends to make a people avaricious. 
I am, I trust, as far as any one, from wishing that 
any nation should acquire the holiday vices; 'and 
it 1s on account of its exemption from this influ- 
ence, as I have 8aid, that I advocate the /obgery- 
ance of the 'Thanksgiving anniversary. '/ But 'at 
the same time I cannot regard'the' vices of 'bugi- 
ness, with any more complacency/than'the viees 
of pleasure. And certainly 'if the' pleagure:can be 
had without its vices, I should consider's day 
Surrendered' up to it—a day surrendered-up, at 
least, 'to 'ease'of mind; to' freedoin from” gelfish 
anxieties—a day, when'it 'shoald' not once be 


--And.yet-s0 liable. 
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axked, how:shall I get an advantage of my neigh» 


bor, mans, my income—snch a day, I 

$ay, I should consider as well interposed to check 
the eager | and | engrossing/  pursuit of -gain—to 
check that eagerness for gain which makes a man 
feel as if every- moment. of | life were lost that is 
abstracted from that object, that brings in thoughts 
of lucre among his holiest sabbath meditations, 
and that resolves his whole action, faculty, being, 
into- a/-power: of accumulation, It. is said that 
among no people is this character 80 broadly de- 
veloped as among us. We certainly have fewer 
holidays than -any other people. And whether 
we are not, in all social affections, in all social 
manners. and intercourse, a more dull, cold, cau- 


tious, 8uspicious and reserved nation than any | 


other, I will not undertake to decide; but cer- 
tainly I fear that such is the tendency of things 
among us. | 

2. But not to wander too far from my subject, 
it is time that I should now speak of the propriety 
of the festival of 'Thanksgiving. 

The general propriety of religious festivals has 
been acknowledged by all nations. So little has 
religion been separated from rejoicing and rec- 
reation by any people but the great Stoic sect 
of modern times, embracing the Puritans; the 
Friends, the Presbyterians of Scotland and their 
brethren of the Genevan creed—embracing these 
and their 8uccessors—80 little, I say, has religion 
been gseparated from rejoicing and recreation by 
any people but these, that among other commu- 


nities, among the Israelites by divine appoint- | 


ment, among all the heathen nations by direction 
of their 8ages, among the primitive Christians 
too, as witness their love-feasts, and in the Eng- 
lish Church at-the present day, and all over the 
continent of Europe, nothing is more common than 
religious festivals : festivals, let it be observed, 
pos8ess8ing a character of cheerfulness and almost 
of gaiety, though connected with religious cere- 
monies; festivals, designed to include recreation, 
and designed, no doubt, to save it from abuse by 
connecting it with religion. Insomuch that the 


holiday, though considered as holy, and originally 
-pronounced holy-day, has all along from the first | 


been as80ciated with ideas of the most cheerful 
kind, and. now, indeed, is commonly understood | 
to. 8ignify nothing else but a day of sports and 
amusements. 

But to-return to this festival ; it is appropriate, 
I remark in. the  first place, to the season of -the 


.year, to the completion of | the yearly toil of the | 
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husbandman. ies beoted lnantherine and is 
80 proper on this  geeount that it was appointed 
to the Israclites, we have shown, as an annual 


and perpetual observance. As appropriate to the 


 ingathering of the fruits of the earth, it was origi- 


nally instituted by the first 8ettlers of New Eng- 
land. * The harvest which God gave to this pious 
people,” says Cotton Mather, * cauged them to set 
apart a day of 8olemn Thanksgiving to the glori- 
We are itiformed that 
the Israelites were directed to celebrate this oc- 
casion with many cheerful observances and with 
feasting for a 8uccession of days. 'They were 
commanded * to take boughs of goodly trees, 
branches of the palm and boughs of thick trees, 
and willows of the brook, and to keep a feast, 
and to rejoice before the Lord seven days ;' and 
8ays Nehemiah, speaking of the renewed obsery- 


| ance of it in his days, © there was great gladness.” 


Among the Greeks and Romans also, there were 
feasts, and religious ceremonies, which had refer- 
ence to the 8easons of the year, and the produc- 
tions of the earth. Such was the feast of Ceres, 
the goddess of corn and of the harvest; and the 
feast of Saturn, who was fabled to have brought 
the golden age on earth by teaching men agricul- 
ture and the liberal arts. These ceremonies, 
celebrations, festivals,—mysteries as they were 
called—and which were 80 multiplied and mysti- 
cised, and which came in time to be 80 dreadfully 
abused among the eastern nations,—were origi- 
nally the s8pontaneous homage of men to the 
bounties and beauties of the earth, to fields that 
waved with golden harvests, to shady groves, and 
murmuring fountains, to all the magnificence, and 
loveliness and plenitude of the works and gifts 
of nature. And certainly it is proper, when the 
bright and beautiful season has passed over us, to 
commemorate it, and to acknowledge the good- 
ness of that Providence which has caused all its 
mornings and eyenings to rejoice together. Fair 


| and joyous offerings should be rendered for gifts 


like these. Fancy, I was ready to say, might 
well be the handmaid of gratitude in preparing a 
tribute to the glories of the revolving year. That 
Scene appears not to me, too fair, too gay, which 
every autumn was beheld on the hills of Palestine 
and by the shores of Greece, when multitudes 
built their bowers in the green fields and among 
groves of the citron and the palm-tree, when they 
went forth in joyful processions, with music and 
waving branches, when they thus compassed the 
altars of religion, and offered the first fruits of 
their increase, in glad and grateful sacrifices. 
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In og next place, the, propriety of keeping a 
similar festival of Thanksgiving is vindicated, not 
only by the juncture of the season at which it 
takes place, but by considerations as I haye 8aid 
of a historical nature. We are. the | descendants 
of those who first commemorated this anniversary 
of religious and 8ocial rejoicing... It has. been 
handed down from their times, and forms one of 
the strongest ties between them and their chil- 
dren. It is proper that we should preserve an 
institution of theirs which 1s peculiarly fitted to 
call to remembrance their trials and virtues, and 
the kindness of Providence to them. _ We little 
know—we can. never feel, how momentous to 
them was the occasion of their first 'Thanksgiving. 
© In one of the -irst summers after their sitting 


down at Plymouth,” says the historian, * a terrible | 


drought threatened the ruin of all their summer's 
husbandry. From the middle of May, to. the 
middle of. July, an extreme hot sun beat upon 
their fields, without any rain, s0 that all their 
corn. began to wither and languish, and some of it 
was irrecoverably parched up.* 'The pen of the 
annalist writes no such lines for us now.. Abun- 
dance overspreads the land, and the treasures. of 
the world are brought to. our shores: and we 
know nothing of the day, when the hope, when 
the very existence of the feeble settlement of our 
fathers, 8tood in a few withering cornfields on the 
shore of Plymouth—when their hope was but 
faintness of heart, and their existence seemed to 
hang on the 8ummer's breath. And we know not 
how kind seemed to them the interposition of 
the God of harvests. And when the ingathering 
was made—when their granaries were filled— 
when the threatening. of famine was removed, we 
know not with what gladness and gratitude they 
rejoiced in the sanctuary of God and kept the 
feast of their Thanksgiving. But s&urely our 


greater prosperity 1s but an ill reason for a feebler- 


gratitude. And it becomes us rather, while sen- 
Sible of our greater advantages, to bear in mind, 
those toils and privations and fears from which 
our abundance and our reliance have sprung 
Thus were the Israelites commanded to connect 
with the feast of ingathering, the remE@mbrance 
of their fathers. Ye $hall dwell, it is said to 
them—ye shall dwell in booths, that is, tents, 


even days: that your generations may know that | 


I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths 
when I brought them out of the land of Egypt. 
Thus doth it become. us to gather together after 


good hand of God: which hath led us as a/people, k 


from the. early beginnings of feeble, though -cour- 
ageous.enterprise, to.;the plenitude of -our-,privi- 
leges and the; extablighment: and 8trevgth-of our 


- And | the propriety, of: this commemoration; 48 
further commended-to . us, from its: being theiact 
of a whole people. Every day should be indeed, 
to. eyery individual, a day- of thanksgiving. !: On 
the  8sabbath,. moreover, we are, wont - t0.- offer 
praises in our as8emblies, and. our congregations, 
But this day witnesses the offering of a common- 
wealth—and of as8ociated commonwealths—wit- 
nesses the acknowledgment of their obligation to 
be thankful as a congregation of .favored eommu- 
nities. And what can.80 well. occupy a nation's 
thoughts as that sovereign bounty on which na- 
tions live! What solemnities can be, more: 8uit- 
able than those which are ordained to express:a 
nation's gratitude! How meet would it:be- for 
the worLD to have its appointed days of 'Thanks- 


benign influences of heaven are descending, for 
whom the sun arises and brings daily renovated 
life, and equally for whom it sets and draws -the 
s$hadowy curtains of repose.- around | them, for 
whom seasons revolve, and different climes vary 
and interchange the productions of nature, to 
whom the earth ministers- with its fruitfulness, 
and by whom it is arrayed with all its beauty,— 
how meet would it be for the worLD, in all its 
tribes and families, from all -its kindred and 
tongues, to s8end forth the shout of uniyersal 
Thanksgiving, saying, © Alleluia! for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth; we give thee thanks, 


O Lord God Almighty, who art, and who wast, * 


and who art to come.” h 


But whether this 'Thanksgiving of: a world” 


Shall ever be witnessed, we are called upon, in 
conformity with the pious usages: of our fathers, 
to bring this anniversary. tribute of gratitude; 
We are bound to be thankful for ourselves, and 
to be. thankful for others ; and these are the points 
on which I would dwell for a moment, in cloge..; 
The hour which we. pass in the sanctuary.on 
the Thanksgiving day, is but one of several thou- 
sands that have filled up the .measure of ithe re+ 
volving year. What one of those hours has there 
been in_ which we have. not been.sustained by 


the manner of our fathers, and to remember the 


the divine goodness, .and protected- and provided 
for ; and. yisited, . and :watched,.over;. with:inces- 
Sant and unwearied kindness !,,,What-one of thoge 
hours in, which the divine. mercies have not-de- 


prosperous and-happy institutions. 1 ts bY , 


giving !—for the world of mankind on whom the 
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scended-with'such profusior that/ all the | other 
hours:of the year would not'be'+to0' much for'an' 
enumeration'of them/!; What one of vis who are 
asg8embled- ini the house-of prayer; is''hot'wholly 
and 'altogether a creature of ithe "divine 'benefi- | 
cence ?' For our'mortal frame; s0'fearfally and 80 
wonderfully 'made--for. our immortal part, 80 glo- 
riously destined—for our senses;'the ministers of 
health-and-pleagure—for our capacities of thought, 
of feeling, of usefulness, of improvement and hap. 
piness—what do we/not owe to an Almighty care, 
and\aninfinite love ! 

Nor-do we-/stand alone. 'Thousands around us 
have enjoyed the same blessings. We are bound 
to be thankful for others. Every benefit of life 
is $hared, diffused and spread abroad. The in- 
gathering of the year is not for the advantage of 
the husbandman alone, but for the supply of all. 
How many, then, have been the blessings- of the 
eommunity during the past season! The paths 
of industry have been opened wide. Enterprise 
has gone forth with - courage, and labor has gain- 
ed a generous reward. Peace has been in our 
gates, and prosperity in our palaces. 'The treas- 
ures of every sea, the gifts of every clime, have 
been unladed on our wharves ; - and the rivers of 
the wide land have been freighted with its pro- 
duce. Every thing about us is progress and im- 
provement, is- promise and expectation. The 
streams that flowed for ages neglected and use- 
less, are now 8eats of rich and prosperous manu- 
factories, and are . drawing artists from beyond 
the 8ea to their banks. 'The hand of enterprise 
and 8kill is opening channels of communication 
through the land, is rearing villages and cities on 
our $hores, and coyering all our waters with float- 
ing habitations, crowded with the busy and the 
gay of our citizens. 'The lakes' of the interior 
lift up their voices to the waves of the ocean, 
and triumphal processions, and the shout of mul-, 
titudes, have hailed the mingling of their waters. 
There is a- wakening of life, a new epring to 1n- 
dustry, a beginning of generous plans and works 
in all our, borders. Every thing conspires to 
prompt/ the wish with which the great Franklin 
died, that we might behold our country's pros- 
perity 'two - hundred''years hence. May it pros- 
per! may it be: filled with happy and happier 
multitudes! nay the .ingathering of unnumbered 
years -be crowned with increasing abundance, 
and+call : the | thousands, and ten thousands, of 
coming generations. to-''\more - joyous feasts of 
Thanksgiving, 'and-i: more + fervent ' offerings: of 


[. ©'*Thou lovesk'all the'Things that are.” 


praise !* 
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U» through the ned, and mossy 80d, 

"The oo mans its purple head ; 

How came it there ? | Did the 4 of God 
Implant its root in that sunny, bed ? | 
Then he loveth it well, or he would not have spared 
Its delicate being through chilling storms, 
Nor over the untracked wilderness cared 
To people his haunts with these gentle forms. 


The fawn lies down on the shadowed isle 

Alone in his peaceful and guileless life ; 

He needed no light from a human 8mile, 

And taketh no care for the world's wild strife, 

For whom was he made ?—for he dies. alone, 

And the world goes on in its careless way ; 

Shall we doubt there is One who loveth his OWN — 
His own wild fawn in its idle play ? 


So the bee, and the bird, and the brook's mute tribe, 

Live on in their own unnoticed joys ; 

And no hand hall e'er on their graves inscribe 

A record of what were its living toys. 

But there's One in heayen keeps charge o'er all, 

And heareth the faintliest warbled prayer ; 

For not a bird to the ground shall fall, 

Without his watehful and tender care. 
Shall we distrust that our hearts shall be 7 
Heard in their lowest and simplest wants, 

_ Or doubt that love which deigns to see 
The lonely flower in its wildest haunts ? 
No, glorious God, to thee we come, 
With all the faith of an infant's love, 
Remembering always where'er we roam, 
To lift our wishes and wants above. s. C. E. 

. Towanda, Pa. ales 
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The Jews. 


Origined. 
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Tre ameliorating influence of christianity, and 
the progressive improvement inseparable from its 
nature, were never more apparent than in the 
change of popular sentiment with regard to the 
peeled and scattered children of Israel. A few 
centuries ago, this remarkable people were 
trampled under feet, trodden down by all nations, 
and even professing christians thought they did 
God service when exhibiting their intemperate 
zeal at the expense of those whom God origt- 
nally delivered from Egyptian bondage, by the 
wonderful manifestations of his miraculous pow- 
er. Now, on the other hand, the Jew ceases to 
be an object of hatred to the christian. It is 
true that the Jews murdered the Lord, and ex- 
claimed, in the midst of their diabolical triumph, 
« Be his blood upon us and our children;? and it 
is true that when the Roman emperors persecuted 
the early christians in the most barbarous man- 
ner, the Jews, whose worship was tolerated by 
the reigning power, heaped every insult upon the 
martyrs of Jesus. The christians remembered 


this when. their. hour of triumph came ; andthe 
Jew was, for centuries, a by-word and reproach. 
But men haye learned that it is nobler to forgive 
than to. reyenge: an injury; and the Jews have, 
also, Jost much of their bitterness toward Christ 
and his religion, A disposition has even; been 
manifested at. the east, to give up the forlorn 
hope of 'a Messiah yet to come, and to receive 
the truth. as it is in Jesus. 'The &pirit of tolera- 
tion, proclaiming the divine nature of the chris- 
tian religion, contrasts 8trongly with the infernal_ 
character of the Mahometan imposture ; and it is | 
not improbable that the eyes of men will, ere 
long, be opened—that the uniyersal brotherhood 
of mankind will be acknowledged, and that the. 
destruction of Mahometanism will goon follow. 
Whether the Jews will or will not be restored 


— = Wn 


to Jerusalem, and that the Gentiles will be bene- 
fited through them, is a question which I am not : 
prepared to decide; but there is s0mething won- 
derful in the whole history of that people, and 
prophecy has, 80 far, been wonderfully fulfilled 
in regard to them, 'The interest at present man- 
ifested by the christian world in their behalf, 
may be' the precursor of great events that are 


gpeedily to follow. 
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BY M188 8s. O. EDGARTON. 
Original. 
THE FLORIST, 

Now. that we have learned the different parts 
which make up a flower, let us take a turn 
through the garden, and observe the various 
manners in which blos80ms are situated upon 
their plants. Ah! here is the nurse's garden, I 
8hould. judge—Catnip, Motherwort, Mint, Hys- 
89P, &C., all now in blossom. How &ingularly 
their small, delicate flowers are arranged upon 
their stems, in rings, one aboye another. This 
form of inflorescence is called a whorl. | 

Here js a row of currant bushes. The fruit is: 
ripe, now—let. us stop and eat. Currants, you! 
know, are. the pericarps. of the flower, and con- 
tain the 8eed,.. Let us. think, what form of. the. 
periearp is this... /The Berry—a yery common 


name and not difficult therefore to: remember, 


But bow regularly they grow upon the peduncle, | 


Each has « ghort tem. of its own beside, called a 


pedicel; | and the | whole bunch. together ' forms 
what botanists cgll a AACMINGK. 
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Ah! we are trespassing- upon the ont | field. 


The grain is'- ripe now, 'and--fit for the | sickle. 
What a beautiful--form -of inflorescence has the 
oat! It grows 80omewhat: as'the” currants do, ex- 
cept that the 'pedicels are. 80me of them divided, 
each division bearing a grain; This form'is'call- 
ed a PANICLE. The Lilac: blossoms in this man* 
ner. 5O 
See how differently the 'wheat'grows/'''The 
grains are like; the Oat, but instead of having 
pedicels, they are seated gnugly in a common 
chaffy receptacle, making what is' termed in bot- 
any a SPIKE. The Mullein has this form— the 
moth-mullein with its pale yellow flowers.' 

Let us turn back into the garden. What have 
we here? Caraway, Fennel, Dill, Coriander, all 
the domestic spices, and all growing out from 
the stem in one fashion, on peduneles, spreading 
like the braces of an inverted umbrella. They 
call these umBeLs. 'The Elder grows in this 
form, except that the peduncles are irregularly 
gubdivided, and as botanists are very careful to 
mark all minute differences, this peculiarity takes 
the name of cyme. 

What a dull-looking, unloveable thing this 


|| yarrow 1s, s8pringing up every where over''the 
|| earth, This, too, must needs ape ' the Caraway, 
|| and grow in an -umbel. But stay—there is a 


slight difference. 'The top is the same—the 
flowers are all upon a level—but if we examine 
their stems, we find that some are long, reaching 
far down the stock of the plant, while others 
grow on very 8hort peduncles, set nearly at its 
top. The floral term for this, is a coxyms. 
What have you there 80 sweet? A' Clover 
head, which you observe has still a different 
fashion of flowering. It is not all one flower,'as - 


you might at first 8uppose, but- is a collection of | 
very 8mall blossoms growing closely together, > 


forming what is called a Heap: | 'The Onion flow- 
ers in this form, 80 also does the gweet-scented 
Button-bush. 

'Fhese, I believe, make out-the most common 
forms of inflorescence, and serve to 'increase the 
varieties of floral beauty, There is' as much 
wisdom and goodness exhibited in'the variety'of 
nature, as in its richness and delicacy. "And it'is 
useful to the: mind and heart'to trace out the 'in- 
finite wisdom' of the Oreator,' in the minute dif- 
ferences of construction which be has displayed 
in his works. Let not, therefore; these [nice 
scientific distinctions - be \regarded as | tiresome 


!| and yseless. Whatever makes us 'observant''of 


"2... en 


,confer . happiness, 
.handmaid of evil, and work injury to 8ociety at 


the: Divine:ccomenyp $houl be velued/es proven 


mental to our moral eleyation-and- our finab per- 
fection. | We- should never 8uffer/ indifference or 
false delicacy to deter us frons'8earching into 'the 
truths |\and mysteries-of 'the' material world ;'inor 
8hould- we' shrink from:those' necessary classifica- 


tions- and techmicalities' /by- which science* has 


been 80 materially aided in her progress. 

' One- important organ of plants has yet to be 
considered—the' LxAy. This! performs a 'most 
wonderful and -useful office, not only for its own 
gustenance: but: for the s8ustenance of the world, 
as will. be developed in '/8ubsequent chapters. 
Every step we take in any study, leads us far- 
ther into the wisdom, and nearer unto the throne 
of God. Let us not; therefore, weary of our la- 
bor, or faint at the very vestibule. The vegeta- 
ble-world has treasures which can never be fully 
explored, and mysteries which ages will fail to 
unravel, How marvelous are thy works, O 
Lord! thy wisdom is past finding out ! 


The Imagination. 
Originat. 
Turns 1s not 'a more pleaging quality of the hu- 
man intellect than imagination. Without it, in- 
deed, we-should be dull and uninteresting beings. 
One-may have a strong '\understanding, and but 
little - imagination. -' He| may reason closely and 
justly. with respect-to- mere worldly matters, and 
may cast up an account with ease and accuracy. 
But 8uch a one the heart cannot love, unless he 
adds to. his. good - judgment the more ethereal 
properties of the-mind..-'Þo the possessor a vivid 
imagination'is- not,' at-all- times,” a blessing; or, 
perhaps I should say, that it does not at all times 
It - may -even' be made the 


large. This depends very.much upon the state 
of, the heart; for the day-dreams of innocence 
are pure, while those of the guilty are dark and 
gloomy. - We.may trace its workings under the 


latter phase in the minds of the Jews in the time | 
of ,Christ. Instead of being persuaded by his: 


miraecles,.. the chief priests aw in him a danger- 


-0u8 1Mman, If. we let him alone all men will be- 
.lieve on him; andthe Romans: will come and 
| take:/-our: city.”.: 
easily accounted for in this'day; especialy 'when 


So strange's fancy may not be 


we know that'the''Romans+ did come and take 


/their/ city, while: the» Jews 4id' not believe on 


him; exeept-in = few instances; and those:who 


did dulicyoycre ore? from: the getkeral dvatiib- 
tion. 'These men' who had cried, '* we will have 
no king 'but' Czesar,' were gratified with a ven- 
geance:/ \'They also 8upposed that Jesus © had a 
devil,” and that he ©east out devils by ms apy 
the prince of the devils.” - 

'This appears as" 'strange” and ndavehatariee as 
their other mistakes ; for who, im this 'day, could 
make 8uch a charge agatuak one who' went'about 
doing good, whose deeds of mercy had covered 
the land: with rejoicing, and in whom no fault 
could be found? Just 'and convincing thereof 
was the Savior's reply, © A house divided against 
itself cannot stand;* for if Satan had wrought 8uch 
works they would have been most 8uwicidal, and 
must have proved the overthrow of his kingdom. 
'This blindness and frenzy on the part of the en- 
emies of Christ, was the result of an imagination 
corrupted by sin. It must have been a like in- 
fatuation which induced Pharaoh to persist in re- 
fusing deliverance to the Israclites, and even to 
pursue them after their escape, notwithstanding 
the miraculous plagues which 80 plainly declared 
that the Lord was on their 8ide. 'This has in- 
duced the sacred penman 'to 'say that * the Lord 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh;* by which ex- 
pression we may understand that the absence of 
God's grace is made manifest by wicked men in 
the hour of their visitation, and miracles serve 
but to evince the hardness of their hearts. 

It may be aid of ill-disposed persons that their 
imagination is darkened; and, in this sense, that 
the Lord hardens their hearts; for, according to 
his' providence and the economy of nature, a 
misty darkness beclouds the minds of the wicked, 
and the lurid beams of their imagination generate 
phantoms which misguide the mind, and lead it 
farther astray. Thus it was that * an evil spirit 
from the Lord troubled Sau].'” God” has 's0 or- 
dained it that an evil spirit of mistrust, jealousy, 
and rancour, troubles those who stray from his 
truth, and it was under the influenee of this spirit 
that Saul thrust his javelin at faithful David-for 
the purpose of pinning him to the wall.” It may 
also be termed * an evil spirit from/the'Lord,” be- 
cause SauPs own conscienee told him that David 
was more worthy than himself, and he had'a'se- 
eret ſorboding that ' the former would comie' into 
possession- of the kingdom, to the detriment'of 
his own lineage. © His imagination, therefore, 
portrayed the 'trath,' and"gll trath 'is from' the 
Lord, yet-in the operation of this truth it 'genera- 
ted an evil spirit on'such a mind as Sauls. Thus 


the Lord hardened [his heart by. giving him a 
glimpse of the future. We may see the same 
prophetic.,spirit working in the imagination of 
the:-Jews, and hardening their hearts against the 
Savior, *©* The Romans will come and take away 
our city,” Having a secret 8ense of their unwor- 
thiness, conscience whispered that the favor of 
God would be transferred/ to the Gentiles; and 
$0 the apostle 8ubsequently tells them that be- 
cause they reject the truth, he now turns to the 
Gentiles; | and the kingdom of heaven was 'rent 
from their hands and given to the heathen na- 
tions; even as the kingdom of Israel was rent 
from Saul and given to David, 80 did the king- 
dom of David's s8o0n, Jesus Christ, pass from the 
Jews, and was set up among the Gentiles, and 
those very Romans whom they feared 80 much 
became faithful believers in Jesus Christ. In 
the days of the apostles there were a few Jewish 
christians; but the 8eed had fallen on stony 
ground, and Paul, in writing to the Hebrews, 
complains that they are still babes, and need to 
be instructed in the first rudiments of christiani- 
ty. 'There is no _80ciety of christian Jews now. 
'The kingdom of God has passed out of their 
hands. 

We s&ee, therefore, that the imagination may 
be, in 80me cases, prophetic—yet not like the 


which convinces the prophet of the justness and 
propriety of God's decrees. 'The imagination 
prophecies when it leaps forward, with lightning 
rapidity, and at a quick glance follows the chain 
of causes up to their final results; yet it differs 
from the judgment in that it makes sure of noth- 
ing: as it, goes along. It may hit aright, and it 
may strike wide from the mark. The Jews, who 
were acquainted with God's manner of dealing 
with the children of men, had permitted their 
imaginations to carry them up to the final result 
of their impenitence and hardness of heart, and 


8ensible of the inferences that might be drawn 
from their words, and the deductions by which 
they had arrived at their decisions. They were 
Struck” with moral blindness, and yet. they did 
80metimes 8ee. men as. trees walking; and then 
they had a sense of the abomination of desola- 
tion that: should, come |upon them; | yet they did 
not 8ce. with gufficient distinctness to trace out 
the cause and the means of- prevention. Their 
imagination was darkened. 

Here - we may | remark upon. thoge who. s8ay 


prophecy of inspiration, which is certain, and | 


The Imagination.” 5\. 


passed judgment on themselves, without being || 
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for what he believes,'..+he, cannot. help his opin- 
ions,” &e, The Jews were” edly cen- 
sured by the Savior for not.belieying in him. If 
belief was a virtue then} it has” not 'ceased to be 
one now. If those who believe find rest for their 
souls, then belief must be pleasing to God, and 
unbelief must be displeasing. to him. But the 
heart of the evil man is darkened, and he believes 
not the thing which makes for his*peace. 'Thus 
Jesus $8ays, *If ye had known my Father, ye 
would have known me also,'  'Those who wan- 
der from the path of duty, must expect that the 
light which is in them will gradually go, out, and 
thus unbelief become the consequence- and the 
author of 8in. From disbelieving the truth we 
come to believe lies and to imagine vain things, 
for when the 8oul is emptied of that which is 
good, Satan enters it with a host of unclean spir- 
its and takes possess10n. 
Boston, Mass, 
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Human Glory. 
Original. 


«LET not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let 
the mighty man glory in his might; let not the rich man 
glory in his riches.* JER. ix. 23. 


Trxouv who bendest o'er the page 

Fraught with learning's mystic Jore, 
Thou the deep and hoary sage, 

Rich in wisdom's varied store ; 
Search the recqrds of the past, 

And its deepest scenes make known, 
Let thy prophet-glance be cast 

Where the future's veil is thrown. 
Let the pale, pure stars of heaven, 

Win thy thoughts from earth away, 
And thy nightly rest be given 

For their 80ft and glittering ray. 
Let the toiling ons of earth 

Bow before thy learning's shrine ; 
And the wreath—if aught its worth, 

May the laurel wreath be thine. 


_ Glory not,—can Wisdom teach | 
Where's the dread Destroyer's way ? 
Or can bright-eyed Science reach 
Farther than these realms of clay ? 
Thou art wise,—say, canst thou tell 
Whence the pestilential breath, 
And the scourge, 80 dark and fell, 
Sweeping nations unto death ? 
Say, canst thou with all thy lore 
* wor of man's heart make known ? 
Thou art rich in wisdom's $tore, 
Dost thou even know thine own ? 
Thou art wise—then must thou know, ... .: 
If as yet thou knowest aught, 
Thou hast learned it but to 8how 
Much that thou till knowest not, 


Thou whose path hath been where war 
Reared her crimson crest on high ;- 

Thou whose banner, 8een from *far, , 
Bade the pale beholder fly ; | 


— 
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, 
ht e'en armies fled, , 
xy full many a crown. 


' Thine may'be a conquerors meed, 


For thy fields and armies won, 
Fame may. tell of many a deed 
That thy mighty arm hath done. 


Glory not,—e'en though 4 power 
Gives the injured one redress, 
And though thine's an envied dower— 
The blessings of the fatherless. 
Glory not—for it is vain, 
E'en thy mighty strength may siak, 
And in life's connecting chain 
May be $evered every link. 
Can thy might call back to earth 
Friends the loved and cherished long, 
Call again the voice of mirth, 
Wake again the voice of song ? 
Thou art mortal—and must bow 
To a sceptre swayed by love, 


Glory not, for what art thou 


To that God who reigns above. 


Thou whose days have glided on 
In a heartless toil and cold, 
Gaze we on what thou hast won,— 
Stores of wealth and burnished gold. 
Listen,—and perhaps thou'It hear 
Flattery's ever pleasing tale,— 
Well, I know, it soothes thine ear, 
Did the potion ever fail ? 
There are those who ever bow 
To a shrine that's made of gold, 
While a pure and genial glow 
Ne'er illumined their sordid mould : 
And their hearts may turn to thee, 
And their steps may follow thine ; 
"Tis thy riches that will be 
Unto them a welcome shrine. 


Glory not—for can thy gold 

Buy one $hort and fleeting hour ? 
Will tuturity unfold 

Its deep secrets to thy power ? 
Can thy boasted gold impart 

Peace unto the aching breast ? 
Can it to the mourner's heart 

Bring soft quietude and rest ? 
Thou art rich—but canst thou give 

Comfort to the guilt-torn heart ? 
Canst thou bid the dying live ? 

Canst thou bid remorse depart ? 
Glory not, thy gold may fly, 

E'en as others* gold has flown ; 
Glory not, for thou must die 

As the mightiest have done. 


Mortal !—glory in the Lord ! 
Wisdom, power, and riches fall 

Prostrate at his holy word, 
Conquered by the Lord of all. 

Glory, that thou know*'st his love, 


And his [__ ever just ; 
Glory, that in Him above 

Thou art toJd to put thy trust. 
Human glory—it is vain, 


Flee as a meteor-light; 
Bright as akbils ts the nin; 
And s gon fled from sight. 


Wisdom is a star, 
ky wie ray; 


But a 
Strength and riches vanish far 
By affliction chased away. ' 
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\ Sings have deckt hy triumphrkou © 
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A Mzmorn of the late Rev. SAvi.Lion W. FuLLun, 
by Rev. Asher Moore. To which 'are added Original Lec- 
tures, Sermons, &e., selected from the Writings of Mr. Ful- 
ler, Philadelphia: J, H. Gihon & Co. 1840. 18mo. pp. 
214. 


Tax 8tory of every great and good; man-is made 
up of details of self-sacrifice, -of tireless ardor, of 
heroic labor, and of persevering 'devotion.' And 
nowhere, probably, do we find more of these than 
in the lives of christian eyangelists. In imitation 
of the Master he serves, it seems peculiarly the 
work of the gospel minister to lay down his own 
life for the salvation of his fellow-men; to toil 
always and sacrifice always for the good of a 
thankless world ; to battle with persecutions, to 
contend with discouragements, to gurmount-ob- 
stacles, and silently to endure neglect and indif- 
ference, that page WS 7p and timid hearts may 
thereby receive strength and peace, and faith in 
a world to come. 

How little knoweth the world of the” secret 
Sorrows of the chosen servants of God. ' How 
carelessly judgeth it of the trials which they en- 
counter and the labors which they perform. How 
Seldom, even in fancy, doth it follow them to'the 
closet and read the page written daily upon their 
hearts—a page filled with records of toils where 
no harvyest is ;—of seed sown upon stony ground, 
springing up without root and withering away ;— 
of cold hearts which persuasions cannot 'soften, 
which love cannot s8ubdue—of ignorance, and 
prejudice, and sin ;—of fruitless prayers for the 
suffering and the faithless ;—of wasted exhorta- 
tions and unavailing entreaties ;—of scenes by the 
death bed, and in the abodes of misery and des- 
pair ;,—a page, in $hort, written all over with re- 
cords of human nature in its darkest and most 
melancholy moods ; with heart-sickening details 
of guilt, and wretchedness and woe. OM 

How little knoweth the world of the 'stu- 
dent's lonely hours; of his mental toil, ' his 
weary brain, his unremitted study day and night; 
of his doubts, his misgivings, his self- ch- 
es, and sleepless cares. '' Oh how little "in- 
deed knoweth it of the silent' suffering of 'the 
heart while the countenance” is beaming” with 
smiles of benevolence and christian' faith; or"'of 
the bodily pain and weakness which is coneealed 
by the enthusiasm with'which'he labors in” his. 
work of love. Unnoticed'by-the world, the wil 
ling and patient spirit wears'out'its mortal vest- 


= whose: title is indicated aboye. 
> this Memoir has but recently rested from his la- 


ments. .in;,the service of heaven;; and when: at] 
length, the hand fails and, the. frame falters, when. 
the eye | glazes, and,;the breath. grows cold, we 
exelaim., with ,suzprise, * How! .sudden.!.; Strange, 
that bis dissolution should; have: been 80.8peedy;!! 
..'These. few. reflectians, upon/ the | attendant 'tri-, 
als. of the ministerial profession, have been part. 
ly awakened by a perusal of . the little. volume 
The subject of 


bors ;,—in no. wise: has the memory of his pleas- 
ant 8mile and affectionate manners yanished from 
our. hearts... We come; to, its perusal, therefore, 
with fresh feelings, of grief for his loss, and with 
an excited interest in the reminiscences which it 
presents of his life and character. 

From early infancy, Mr. Fuller was in a great- 
er: or.less degree the 8ubject of bodily infirmity. 
The years of his childhood seem to have been a 
term of preparation, in which his young spirit 
was taught lessons of patient endurance, of hu- 
mility and faith, Much of that serene and for- 
bearing goodness which was his prevalent char- 
acteristic, may haye been the effect of early and 
protracted sufferings. His temper was formed of 
those happy elements which are sweetened rath- 
er than acidified by the operations of pain and 
priyation ; and who can say that his heart, *which 
deeper grew, and tenderer to the last,' might not 
have received. many. of its sanctifications from 
those yery calamities by which his physical 8ys- 
tem was 8tricken and impaired. 

According to his biographer, who is doubtless 
faithful, Mr. Fuller seems not to have awakened 
to a knowledge of his mental capacities until after 
the. age of seventeen. Prior to this time his life 
was Chiefly occupied in manual toils: of a nature 
more arduous than we should suppose could have 
been performed by a person of his enfeebled con- 
8stitution,, He was, however, naturally ambitious 
and energetic, and was doubtless anxious to con- 
vince his friends that the spirit was willing, 
though the flesh might be weak. 

It was by the counsel of his mother that Mr. 
Fuller became first awakened to the necessity of 
mental culture, and with a mind which his bio- 
grapher describes as, one © which from the first of 
its certain deyelopements, Submissively bowed at 
no human ghrine; but, conscious of its own 
strength. and rights, nobly pressed onward to find 
the temple of TRUTE, and lay its offerings there,” 
bis, course was thenceforward sure and effectual. 
For a while, his goul was clouded by early relig- 
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ious ———————_ izetiggled: for aclearer and: 
broadet-light) | and}, brebetedo jteelfrup i manfully 
against'. the weight of -errot+thatt threatened to 


 erush+ and! deatroy-if, >if He oonceived,.that- the 


fear of -merciless: woes-Itt the futwre +wonld. was 
not . the proper incentive; to ;worship the: God of 
love,.and to practise; the; virtues: of the christian 
life, *: *,,*.,,* 1, He 8awi;the importance and 
necessity of candid , and. serious, inquiry, and: of 
Sincere prayer;to God for [light to guide him 
aright. He panted for religion; but he could not 
blindly embrace a system of doctrine, and bow in 
devotion before an * unknown God.” He began 
to read and examine for himself; and though: he 
was 8till the yietim of false prejudice, and _ tena- 
ciously held the errors of his fathers; he pushed 
his inquiries until he overcame every difficulty, 
and found joyous rest to. his 8oul..in_ the belief 
that God * will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth.” 

We must pass over that period of our brother's 
life which intervened between his convyersion to 
*the truth,” and his settlement in Philadelphia. 
It was chiefly occupied: in preparations for those 
duties which he 80 faithfully discharged while in 
this city. Sickness and poyerty were till in the 
way of his progress, but | to a dauntless, mind 
could these prove ingurmountable? No; and he 
achieved the victory. After spending about two 
years in 8tudy with two: of our most: valuable 
ministers, and another period of equal length in 
the pastoral care of the societies in Boonville and 
Leyden, N. Y., he accepted a call to the second 
80ciety in Philadelphia. 

The judiciousness of his:conduct and. the beau- 


ty of his character,. may be partly learned. from' 
*'The course of la- - 


the extract which follows. 
bors which Mr. Fuller pursued in this city, was 
unlike that which had been adopted by his pred- 
ecessors. 'There was 8omething peculiar ..in the 
man and .in_ his way of doing. things. . He .had 
Sufficient confidence in his own. judgment and 
abilities ; and while he was: generously disposed 
to treat every man with becoming deference and 
respect, he, devised his own; plans. of operation, 
and fearlessly pursued that course. which he con- 
Sidered expedient and right. . He appealed to his 
hearers, with © plainness/of 8peech,” and.,declared 
their duties without, the fear of losing either, their 
respect or their 8support, | He, descended to, $in- 


gular familiarity, |eyen, in his, public addresses, 


and freely conyersed: with .the, people, as a kind 


father would counsel a beloyed; child. And in 
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. Memoir of 8.*0W, Fuller 


witnceolay bir otoletiabori uitheir telials; and 


hearing his/most /pointed-and"eutting rebukes, 
the people':of his 'charge 'could' not doubt 'the 
honesty'and-sincerity of his heart; 'and his strong 
and-ruling desire to 'd6 them"good.' ' They loved 
him becaute'! they 'knew / that he loved them. 
They '8aw 'in' him''s''counsellor and a friend, a 
companioti'and'a brother. . And the attachments 
whieh they conceived for him in the early stages 
of his labors among'them, were but improved and 
strengthened by long acquaintance; and when 
his mortal powers failed,” and he closed his eyes 
in death;” they'felt that they suffered a loss not 
easily repaired.” 

'There'ts one beautiful trait in the character of 
our departed” brother, which, almost above all 
others, should be urged upon the attention of 
gospel ministers; * he respected the rights, and 
tenderly regarded the feelings of his brethren.” 
He rejoiced 1n their prosperity, he loved them 
with truth and' generous ardor; he shrunk from 
any measure calculated to produce contention in 
the ministry. He did not desire to overthrow 
the characters of others that he might build his 
own upon' their ruins; but he was modest in 
his pretensions, and' willing in honor to prefer 
another.” '' A 'most holy Tesson! would it might 
be faithfully learned by us all ! 

This amiability of temper and affectionate dis- 
position he manifested 'in every relation of life. 
It was shown in the love and gratitude which 
he entertained for His parents; in the kindness 
and generous assistance he constanfly rendered 
them; and in his dying prayer, * God bless my 
mother ! God bless my father !* It was shown in 
his benevolence toward his opponents; in his 
*mildness of manner, and honoraþle concess1ons.” 
It was shown also in his s0cial qualities. © He 
not only loved society for the pleasures which 
the company of friends always gave him, but he 
made himself acquainted with the causes which 
bind us together 'in lasting friendship, and are 
promotive of mutual happiness. He thought and 
reagoned” 'on' every 8ubject; and he knew why 
goctal feelings should be cherished, how desira- 
ble intimacies/conld be' formed; and what would 
be the happy results of a sincere union of hearts 
in the bonds of brotherly affection. Rejecting, 
with utter abhorrenee, the doctrine of * total de- 
pravity,” he" had” confidence 'in the innate good- 
ness' of huyman'niture. He studied to know what 
is'in' man, and to! understand the various causes 
that"influence the' mind, and give birth 'to the 
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virtues! and vices 'of "the world. And 


with his rare natural ' benevolence of nf oger Te- 


ceived the broad and liberal religion of Him who 
was the friend of all 'mankind, 'he was eminently 
fitted for 80cial intereourses, and really loved his 
kindred. 'He delighted in society ; and\wherever 


he went, his visits were greeted" with” hearty 


welcomes, and remembered with feelings of plea- 
gure. 


others. | This was the great object of his social 
visits and conversation. And knowing the 'natu- 
ral fondness of mankind to be noticed, he was 
careful to bestow his attention upon his friends ; 


and he constantly aimed to' make himself an 


agreeable companion.” 

Having devoted 80 much space to a considera- 
tion of the amiability and beneyolence of Mr. 
Fuller's character, we must be very brief in our 
concluston. With regard to his faith, we can say 
assuredly, from the testimony of his biographer, 
that it was strong and full ; uncorrupted by scep- 
ticism, and free from idle speculations. God 
grant that his example may have a sacred influ- 
ence on the doubtful faith of many whose pro- 


fFessions are loud in behalf of christianity. 


Of the intellectual powers of our lamented 
brother we must speak even more briefly, not 
only from want of space, but becanse we estimate 
intellect at a lower rate always than moral exceE 
lence. Mr. Fuller was, without . dispute, one of 
our most gifted and capaciously intellectual men ; 
*he was,” 8ays a literary female friend of his, 
« distinguished for a reflectife intellect, capable 
of entire concentration, and yet 80 diffuse that no 


| 8ubject, however abstruse or simple, appeared to 


have escaped his investigation. His exhibitions 
of truth were also s0 lucid that it was impossible 
not to understand him; and althongh we might 
not always agree with him in the results of his 
investigations, there was a sweetness and beauty 
united to a firmness and manliness 1n all his lite- 
rary disquisitions which invariably secured the 
kind feelings of his most decided opponents.” 

Mr. Fuller lived in the practice of christianity ; 
he died in its glory and its triumph. For a beau- 
tiful and solemn lesson on the excellence of di- 
vine religion, go ye to the death-bed of this faith- 
ful servant of Christ Jesus. Meditate on the 
power of that gospel which can 8ustain the opirit 
through all the frailties and_ sufferings of the 
flesh, and transform death itself into an angel of 
light and love. 'Take home the lesson to your 
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Nothing Seemed to afford him greater ens ,, i: 8 


Joyment than to administer to the happiness of 
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hearts, that when'* the last bitter hour 8hall 
come;''ye'may"die -as he died; blessing the Lord 
for his' unbounded: goodness: '' | bY ITY 
his Memoir of 'Mr. Fuller: has'been written 
with a view to extend the influence of his exam- 
ple. "Tt will, -donbtless; perform''its' work: The 
author has been just/ in' most of his revelations of 
our” brother's / charaeter—perhaps' in all. The 
Memoir is 'writter "in'a' plain and correct” style, 
and although open''to''the charge of diffuseness 
and repetition, not'to' gpeak of an occasional bias 
thrown in fayorable tothe 'author's most honest 
convietions, 'it is certainly'a very interesting and 
creditable execution. ' The sermons, lectures and 
es8ays, which" make out the volume, are good 
gelections, and fine evidences of their author's 
acknowledged talents. ' The * Poetry,” however, 
might as well have been omitted, 8ince making 
rhymes has ceased to be an individual, and has 
become a common-stock talent- It is no dispar- 
agement'to Mr. Faller that he was not a poet, 
but with 'some' it might be a disparagement that 
he, was'a rhymer. 
n'conelusion, we commend this little yolume 
to the Universalist denomination, as a memorial of 
one*'who has wrought'for the truth of God, and 
who has been among © them a burning and a shin- 
ing light.” Jt contains one of those s8oft, rich 
mezzotints of Sartain—a faithful and 8weet like- 
ness of 'our good and talented, though now de- 
parted brother. S. C. E. 
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The Jewish Widow's Lament. 


Original. 


AnD thou art low in death ! 

Thou, who wert as the sunlight to my eyes! 

F bend above to. catch thy half-drawa breath, 

As was my wont ere death supprest thy sighs. 
Alas ! no more for thee 

Shall I at morning wake the joyous song, 

Or greet thee at the noon from labor free, 

Or chide' thy absence from a love too strong. 


But when the setting 8un ; 
Leaves the 8weet breezes free to wake and play— 
When in my lonely tent, each duty done, 
I 8it me down to mourn thy shortened 8tay— 
How from my stricken heart 
Shall anguish burst with more than lava tide ! 
Soul of my soul! who told me we must part ? 
Who bids me live without thee at my side ? 


Yet they will bear thee hence, 

And lay the valley's clod upon thy breast! 
And I 80 weak, must,stand without defence, 
Praying the last, 8ad boon—by thee to rest. 

- And thou hast before - | TT 
To wander "mid; the flowers where all is peace ! 
Do ye not miss me on that spirit shore ? 
Will ye not lead me where iy woes shall cease ? 


” _ Saber; + mhan? voir 
"Tf ces arm in ; «x * ear, #1 
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Bend to me Jet-me feel thee near! 
Farewell, a brief farewell! . . TW 

Darkness for me, for thee all 4 light ! 

Alone, where: all was peopled;,now. 1. dwell !. 

Cover, me, lost ane, with, thy mantle bright. 

_ | TONE. 

Boston, Mass. gh 


Heaven made 'Near. 
Original. 


© Now when the hour arrives, 

From fleshr that sets me 'free, 
Thy spirit may await, 
The first at heaven's gate, 

To meet and welcome me.” 
* HeAveN is near me, clear and distinct, 8ince my 
darling died,” 8aid a bereaved mother. Her heart 
was in the child—it varied with the joy and grief 
of her babe, and never did poet linger with purer 
rapture oyer the dream of light and beauty, than 
s$he dwelt on the charms of her innocent. 'To 
her vision, God never. made -anything 80 beauti- 
ful; and as it sported around her feet, or twined 
its 8oft arms around her neck, or-lay in the un- 
earthly peace and loyeliness of its sleep upon her 
bosom, her heart was full, and she asked no more. 
Often she would think of heaven—but it was as 
of a far-distant land, where dwelt -cherubs like 
her own, yet never did she dream that God would 
ever require hers. Thus her heart was flattered 
too grievously. Disease came with its subtle 
power, as the blight upon the plant no art can 
remove. It faded” day by day—its loveliness 
changed for the mysterious beauty of calm death ; 


stop its beatings, and. all to her: was darkness. 
The first. and +overwhelming flow. of. grief 8ub- 
Sided, and $8he blessed. God for:tears—they flow- 
ed, and her heart was eased as they 


* Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey dew 

Upon a gathered lily almost withered.” 4 
And then she turned to Jesus and was comforted. 
In his precious -gospel she found: the- tender doe- 
trine of God's love for infaney and ehildhood;:and 
s$he learned how: he. taught his children-to- re- 
member him, and why: he had removyed-her:babe, 
as he 8ometimes- removes- & icloud;\though the 
most beautiful in the heavens, that: obseures: the 
Sun. She gave to/ him/her heart; and he:placed 
it where her treasure is, and from/ thenceforth 
She -lived in heaven./+ All the+tender affections 


of her nature were better developed; a:chastening 
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and when its little heart stilled, she felt her own * 


and 8ubduing influence fell- upon 
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| all that wes! 
harsh/in ber character; her. sympathy for others 
was increased; and 'in' her whole being'she was 
the disciple of Jesus, |. .,. :.:; - 

Thus" blessed' was its for/ her” to mourn! She 
has now in reality a child.” 'Its angel beauty is 
beyond all the -powers of sickness-and sin ;-and 
in the deep silence of the solemn night she often 
hears a 8weet voice, — 


« Weep not, my' mother, weep not,—I am blest, 
But must leave heaven if I return to thee; 
For I am where the weary are at rest, 
And wicked cease from troubling ;—Come to me !? 


Activity an duty keeps her 'soul patient and 
peaceful, while she waits for the coming of the 
time when $he shall depart to the child that can- 
not come to her, and that is ready to welcome 
her home to blessedness. 


* Oh! when that mother meets on high 
The babe he lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her 8orrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight! 


£ Oh. mourner! be that solace thine ; 
Let Hope her healing charm impart; 
And 8oothe, with melodies divine, 
The anguish of a mother's heart. 
Oh think the darlings of thy love, 
'Divested of this earthly clod, 
Amid unnumbered blest above, 
Bask in the sunshine of their God. 


Then dry henceforth the bitter tear ; 
Their part and thine inverted see ; 

Thou wert their guardian angel here, 
They guardian angels now to thee /* 


Letter to the Editor. 


Originel. 

Greece, N. Y. Sept. 8, 1840. 
Br. Bacon: "This is to be a rambling letter, par- 
taking very much of the recent life of its writer ; 
and though I address you now from western New 
York, I may, before I finish, find myself some 
hundred miles from here. - Greece! there is ma- 
gic in the name, and to me, a little-in the place. 
It -is a 8mall village, six miles -west of Rochester ; 
and the” place at-which' I am for a few days a 
resident;' called the Garden Resort, is, in a certain 
character, begutiful. It is connected -with a large 
botanie'\garden' and nurseries, where a lover of 
the 'minuter beauties of nature'may find ample 
means of-gratification; «But apart! from this—the 
waveless horizon!!! as Mrs. Hemans used to ex- 
claim-—of | Wavertree, I think. | 'The waveless 
horizon! I do'really weary-for'a hill, bat no hill 


is 'to'be:found: I confess'I am! no great loyer 'of 


the 'soſtly beautiful, and though/the fields may be 
green and rich, .and'/the forests dense; and. magrii- 
ficent, there is a monotony( about a level country 
from which no-vegetable Juxuriance. can redeem 

T' cannot 8uppose:that the-details of\my journey 

here: will be-interesting-either/to;you -or' to: the 

readers of the Repository.. | From+Madison: coun- 
ty to Syracuse it. was performed in/a stage conch; 
which, if one wishes a view of inland scenery, is 
decidedly preferable to either: rail-cars | or-canal 
boats. We had some fine 8pecimens\of country 
luxury . on our route, particularly. about Cazeno- 
via, and upon the borders of the lake. I prefer 
a Sheet of water like Cazenovia lake, to one of 
more magnitude; for a mere expanse of water 
without the relief of verdant shores, has the 8ame 
monotony of which I have just finisghed a com» 
plaint. 

As the disagreeable things of life should be 
kept in the back ground as much as possible, I 
will pass over two days in a canal boat, though 
we passed through much of a truly luxuriant 
country. 'There were 8ome scenes perſeetly Ar- 
cadian ; winding streams, over-arched by trees, 
80ft green vales, and velvet slopes—everything in 
Short, to make up a fairy picture. Our landing 
was at Rochester, the most beautiful city I have 
ever 8een. The streets are very wide, neatly 
paved, and kept in a cleanly condition, which 
last particular cannot be observed of every city in 
the Empire State. 'The dwellings are generally 
fine, and each has its shaded yard, with a portico 
covered with honey-suckle and woodbine, or 
8ome "equally tasteful decoration, which mingles 
up the .country with the city in a manner and 
degree I have never seen elsewhere. 

I took a walk one evening to Genesee Falls, 
made memorable by the last leap of Sam Patch. 
The scene was romantic, but the water was $0 
low in the river, that the ledge of rocks: was com- 
pletely bare. It was the home of a waterfall— 
but the waterfall was not at home. 
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Niagara, Sept. 14. 

I left Rochester on the 10th, in company with 
Br. W. S. Balch and lady, and some friends of 
his from Providence. We: reached Buffalo that 
evening, and remained till afternoon of the next 
day. Buffalo is a pleasant and a busy city, but 
the day was gloomy and cold, and my feelings 
hardly did justice to its- beauties.” Moreover, my 
thoughts were at Niagara, and T was impatient to 
be there' also, 


"x. 
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We took the steamboat down the- river. It 
was a rich day to me. The beauty of the shores, 
and'the deep mighty river, of an intense green, 
whose hue kept constantly changing as it met 
the glance of the capricious sun, formed one of 
the most original and unique/scenes I have 'ever 


witnessed. We passed on the west-side of Grand | 


Island, and Navy Island, the rendezvous of the 
Canada Patriots, took the railroad at Fort Schlos- 
ser, and reached the Cataract House about the 
middle of the afternoon, 

I have: been here now three days, and shall 1 
give. you my impressions of the Falls. Nay, 
rather let me 'retrace my many walks, and tell 
you what I have seen. We passed through two 
streets, which looked like any other earthly 
streets, and stopped upon the bridge leading to 
Bath Island. Here the only view we have, is of 
the Rapids, which are, indeed, sufficient of them- 
8elves to awaken the deepest enthusiasm of the 
soul, Above and below you, the deep waters 
are dancing and leaping, in. garments of mingled 
8tyer and green; the under-tides of the broad 
and mighty river are continually upheaving, and 
crowding their angry billows to the light; you 
8tand jn the midst of an eternal song, whose tones 
are 8welling and deepening above, around, and 
beneath you; the spray of the Great Fall is veil- 
ing your vision' on the west; a scene of sylvan 
beauty 'and quietude is before you on the south ; 
the waters of the vast inland seas come rushing 


with hosannas of triumph from the east, and be- | 


hind you only, where at 8uch times they should 
be, lie the works and the haunts of men. 

Having registered our names at Bath Island, 
we erossed another bridge to Iris Island.  'This 
is more than a mile in circumference, and apart 
from the wonderful scenes connected with it is 
one of the sweetest spots in the world. 'The oil 
is of exceeding richncss, giving birtk to every 
variety of flower and shrub. 'The trees are old 
aud majestic, casting a heavy 8hade over the isl- 
and, and kept constantly fresh by the shower of 
spray that 'is falling over them, and working its 
way silently to their roots. From the bridge we 
ascend a little hill, and: take the pathway to the 
right, - Completely embowered by the massy 


branches of 'the trees, the only tokens of our vi- 
cinity to one of the greatest wonders of the world, 
were the occasional glimpses of foam which met 
us through interstices of shrubbery, the soft mist 
which fell over our brows: like the baptism of 
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| torrents. 


the Holy Spirit, and the deep, wild unearthly 


roar of the fallen-giant, as/ he gathers -himself-up 
for a less furious race through+the-narrow-defiles 
belowv. | dogy Looks 547 uillidnays 2434 
Having Teached the western verge of the -is[- 
and, we- again turn to- the: right, down :a 8teep 
rugged path kept always wet and slippery; by the 
Spray, and stand upon a point direetly-aboveithe 
Cascade, or middle fall. | Here was our-first view. 
And. what” did I feel, think you, at this vision-:of 
the mightiness 'of God? I am ashamed of myself, 
or ought to be, I suppoze, but really, fora while 
I was not conscious of any sensation..' I did not 
feel disappointed, as I was told7I should ;-1--did 


| not feel 8urprised, neither was I deeply impress- 


ed. I wished my heart to stop beating till Leould 
g0 away and be alone—l wanted darkness' and 
s0litude around me—l could not feel when I was 
expected to feel—I neyer like to .equal' /people's 
anticipations. Is not this-a natural trait in hu- 
man character ! 

Our next course was along the 8ide of the 18[- 
and to Biddle $taircase. Here we descend one 
hundred and thirty steps, and find ourselves- in a 
pathway leading to either fall... We turned to the 


| left, and followed the narrow pathway along the 


ledge to the foot of the Great Crescent Fall... I 
lingered on my way picking-the- most beautiful 
wild-flowers of the seagon—Gentians. and Scutel- 


| Jarias—loving them better than ever, that they, 
at least, would be companions with me in my in- +} 


Significance. 


I think that, with one exception, no point of 
view was 80 impressive to me as this from the 


| fogt of Crescent Fall, I did not wish for 8oh- 


tude here, for solitude was in my heart; I did 


vion 8ave that leaping ocean. 
alone with the Infinite, it was here. 'The' gen- 
tlemen of our party ascended the rocks just below 
the fall. The mist $0 8ghrouded them from s8ight 
that they appeared to us: like faintly. defined 
shadows—<8pectres wrapped up in 8hrouds of va- 
por. When they rejoined us, Br, B. gave'us: a 


| glowing description-of a rainbow which 'threw 


itself within his grasp—and I, who' am\:always 
eager. in 12nts fatuus pursuits; begged' him-to-let 
me- go and- 8ee- it. - After 8ome-:hazardous; toil 
over slippery rocks, I stood:/ triumphantly:-upon 
the highest-in search of the rainbow. Just»then 
the wind changed, and blew the spray overms'in 
We could neither gee: nor breathe, but 
making our way precipitately baek-to ourmatural 


element, stood. before our, party like two Nereids 


not wish for darkness, for everything was in obli- 
If ever I 8tood + 
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- Letter tothe Editor. 


from-the'sea.''/'Phis' was my last attempt ..to;.get 
hold of the rainbow. 1 om 4 ety) 

In the evening we stood upon 'Terrapin. Tower, 
erected [just above the-centre-of»/Cregcent | Fall. 
The moon'8hone;out- clearly; and-lighted-her ho- 
ly covenant bow above - the 'waters.''' Nothing/in 
nature: is / 80-»purely: etherial: as the lunar bow. 
The tints' were $0 faint and soft, they might be 
deemed the spirits of colors, from which the em- 
bodiments had passed/ away. ''The arch was at 
first broken, but 800n | became distinet and per- 
fect. The fascination-of the scene is utterly in- 
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describablg, - Moonlight 'is bewildering in a— 


brickyard ;—what shall we-8ay of it, then, at Ni- 
agara ? 

From 'Perrapin Tower we re-crossed the bridge 
to Iris Island; ascended its steep bank, and took 
the path-which' leads up the river. At first we 
walk along on: the 8ummit of a steep precipice, 
many feet above the river ;—the bed of the river 


grows higher-and' higher, till we come at last to 


a 8weet little cascade which leaps down between 
Moss and Iris'Islands, and goes dancing on like 
an infant 'to'its mother's arms. The scene here, 
by moonlight,/is' one” of ' entrancing softness and 
beauty. '''The'grandeur is all-gone by; the brain, 
wearied with its efforts to igrasp the magnificence 
and 'glory of the'giant cataract, yields itself to the 
dreamy loveliness which meets the view on ev- 
ery ide ;'the only 8ound'is a deep, calm, steady 
rush, as of lofty winds through a forest top; and 
g8ubdued .by a thousand 8weet and' sacred influ- 
ences, the heart sends forth a tribute of tears, 


and feels that it is purified for many an after 


hour. 

On Saturday morning, we crossed to the Cana- 
da' 8ide. 'The view is very imposing from the 
boat up the river. Probably there is not a finer 
point of observation than this, for here we have 
the whole-at one glance. - Ascending a winding 
road 'up/the precipitous bank, we turn to the left, 
and after: alittle walk, find ourselves standing 
upon 'Table Rock. 'DThis is the most celebrated 
point of view, but owing to previous excitement, 
I-do:not-think it 8truck me 80: impressively as 
several others.” The longer: I stood here, how-' 


ever; the more-irresistible became the fascination. 


'There''was/'a'strong impulse'to fall in with the 


mighty- current, and uy forever at the foot of | 


"Niagara. F170] 
+0 Having' been provided with ouitable dresses 


anda ''guide,\Br! Balch'and''L prepared to-'pass || 
S\behind the veil—in''other' -words,- under-the 


_ 
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Great, Fall ito,/Termination, Rock, a distange of 
two.hundred aud thirty feet..,, The,xoar, aud, fury 


of . the, wind. rushing out; to; meet one/at_, the, en- 
trance, is. 80mewhat, formidable, and ,not a little 


strength is required to; stand, up; against, the com- 
bined as$aults, of,spray; and, hurricane, and.the,in- 
trigues, of; slippery and, treacherous  footholds. 
'The, path is. quite , narrow, and , through fear. of 
crowding my guide, quite off, of, the; ,rocks into 
the; fearful  abyss, I shrunk..(closely. to. the. wall, 
till the torrents came upon, me in,such fury 'I was 
in danger of suffocation,; and. had not my,colored 
friend drawn me yery.gallantly to his 8ide, I; am 
not 8ure I should have. been alive to. tell my tale. 
We found on turning to look for Br. B. that he 
had disappeared. Had he fallen? It was a fear- 
ful thought—1 turned a terrified look at my guide, 
but he only smiled- mischievously, | and replied 
that at any rate we. would go to 'Termination 
Rock. Resolved: not-to be daunted- by the 8in- 
gularity of my situation, and the awful fury and 
thunder of the elements :around-/me, I hastened 
onward, catching a breath when it was: practica- 
ble, and when it was not, thinking of the dearest 
friends I have in the world as: though it. were for 
the last time, Just. as my: resolutions began [to 


fail, and I was going to; be. humble enough to,g0- 


licit my guide to -return, he exelaimed,/ pulling 
me forward, * Here is Termination, Rock !, we 
can go no farther.” I had not dreamed. of being 
80 near the end of my watery. pilgrimage, and 
having learned s8ome less0ns of distrust in my 
dealings with guides, &c, I looked at him rather 
sceptically and queried, *Is it? /To-convince me, 

he placed my hand upon the rock, and »having 
felt around it to be sure I could: get no farther, I 
turned away satisfied, and hastened back to earth; 
not, however, without pausing a few moments to 
consider the actual terror of - my - situation. - To 
stand thus in a- narrow and slippery. pathway, 
walled on one side by a 8tupendous ledge . alive 
with torrents, and. on the other by an umpenetra- 
ble mass of rushing foam, which shuts: out eyen 
the light of heaven, seemed tome no ordinary: or 
safe position. -- Beside. other, | impediments to 
breathing, there is a 8trong 8mell of Sulphur with- 

in this cave, which ,occasioned: 80me wag in one 
of. the Albums, to-express:his belief that/:it Is 
the entrance to the/infernal regions. I must-not 
forget to observe-that-in-emerging »to-daylight, 


we ifound our friend safely: awaiting our return, 


| after which he als0 entered and explored an arm's 
reach. beyond me. 
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_ But time and space forbid a longer degoription 
of, my. adventures.; There are -many 86enes| of 
-interest. disconnected with, the Falls, which. I 
have visited—such/as Lundy's Lane battle-ground, 
Church, Service of Her, Majesty's 98d Regiment 
—(a most  imposing  8cene by. the.| way,) the 
Whirlpool, Mineral Springs, and. the like. 'Dhis 
morning I have been out to take a farewell view. 
A most glorious rainbow came down upon the 
waters as a token and a benediction to encourage 
me onward; and with a heart of heaviness, and a 
melancholy feeling that Niagara was forever lost 
to me, I turned s8lowly and sadly away. 
In haste, very truly, 
8. C. EDGARTON. 
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We are One. 
Original. 
W=# are one though seas divide us, 
Though the grave should intervene ! 
For, whatever may betide us, 
N ought can come our souls between. 
Soul with soul will blend forever, 
From the fartherest parts of space ; 
These old Time can never sever, 
Though he may the mountain's base. 


There's a law that guns through ether, 
Oer the earth and starry host, 
Binding each and all together, 
And not one of all is lost ; 
So a law our souls doth govern, 
Ruling every feeling there, 
Reaching to the lowest cavern, 
Viewless as the subtle air. 


Let us trust that He who made us, 
Will preserve this mystic law, 
So, when death in sleep hath laid us, 
He our souls to heaven will draw ; 
That we there, in union joyous, 
May enjoy the * rest of love,” 
And with nothing to annoy us, 
In the fields of beauty rove, 
HARP OF HOME. 
. Boston, Mass. 
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Man. 


BY. REV. WILLIAM H. GRISWOLD. 
Original. 
Tas, 8ubject. upon which I propose to write is a 
very common/and trite one; but it is believed to 
be none the less important on this account. 'The 
poet has sung, that © the proper 8tudy of mankind 


is man;” and if. ever. poetry. and. truth were 
breathed in one. breath it. was in these 'words. 


Man, then, is. the * 8ubject of my. story;': not 
man. 8s he is, 8aid to, be, but man; as. he is-and as 
he, ought to be—man, physically, intellectually, 


\ Man, congidered:as ® physical being, is made 
up of bones and mugeles; of nerves and cartilages, 
of flesh.and. blood; Degcribed mechanically, he 
is, to; all yisible appearances, a; $elf-movings ma. 
chine of the most delicate: and complicated; na- 
ture ; wheels .rolling [| within wheels, -eylinders 
working within : cylinders, to; almost: ans infinite 
extent, and all: these. working harmoniously-to- 
gether, are: kept in| operation by a -contracting 
and dilating power, which, while it performs the 
double office of regulating' and -propelling the 
whole, also. regulates and adjusts itself. - It has 
been said that this mackine has. the pqwer of reg- 
ulating and adjusting itself, 'This is true to a 
certain extent, yet it is not absolutely 80 ; for the 
whole is made of perishable materials, and there- 
fore cannot stand the wear and tear of ages. 
Nay, more; if left entirely to itself,, and allowed 
to run on in its own way ; and if it is not brought 
under the control of that higher and more noble 
part of man's nature—by which I mean the mor- 
al and intellectual man—it will certainly derange 
and destroy itself. Like the wheel having no 
graduating power, which, with a weight barely 
gufficient to set it in motion, will so0o0n' accumu- 
late a velocity mad enough to:shatter it in pieces. 
Perhaps this illustration is: too. 8trong ; all that is 
meant by it, however, 1s, that man's propensities, 
—0r Ppass1ons, if you. please to call them: 80,— 
will, if not 8ubdued and brought under the con- 
trol of his mind, *grow with his growth, and 
strengthen with his strength ;' and if permitted 
to rule the man instead of the man's ruling them, 
they will s0oner or later gather a momentum,— 
have a power and velocity at once blind and irre- 
s8istible, and therefore destructive to the physical 
man, But it should here be obseryed that the 
man has not a particle. to do- in the matter. | By 


|| © the man,' is meant that part of-the creature: call- 


ed man which distinguishes him from the lower 
animals. Consequently my remarks thus far will 
apply as well to the brute creation, as to him 
who stands © pre-eminent among sublunary things.” 
But perhaps it will be said, What has all- this to 
do with your 8ubject? If this is no part of man; 
why do you speak of it as 8such ? My answer-is 


and morally. 


this; that we may 8ee that man in one-8ense is & 
brute, that he. possesses certain /propetsities/in 
common with the lower; animals; and-that/in'its 
proper place I may show:that he is' not only/ca- 
pable, of acting, but many times: does/ act;i'as un- 
worthily and dishonorably. as his quadrupedantic 


prototype.. It is not; denied that, man's physical 
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nature 4s any part of \the creature which we call 
man.:\:Itis freely acknowledged that it 'is 80; 
but it is denied-thatitcis; in reality} the man:' It 
is: the-humble|opiniowof the) writer; that it is'the 
uniting of this /physical' nature with a moral and 
intellectual -8omething,! (call it! what 'you 'please, 
that constitutes:man;' man; neyertheless, though 
this is all that:makes -man man; yet'it is not man 
inany higher 8ense-'than' that which is recog- 
nized/by the definition, *he lives; grows, attains 
maturity and dies.''- In this sense- he 'may begin 
like a brute, live like a brute; die like a brute, 
and-end-like a brute: But when we define man 
to be a'being * who thinks, who wills, and who 
reasons,' we define the man. In this sense we 
know that he begins, lives, and acts, like an an- 
gel of light, and we thank God that we are not 
without evidence 'that in this sense he will end 
like-one, 

We have abundant evidence that man's physi- 
cal \nature 18 'perishable, that it wears out and 
grows grey with age,—in one word, that it 1s 
mortal, corruptible, dishonorable -and weak ; but 
can we 8ay the 8ame of man's intellectual nature? 
It is with. all humility of heart that the writer 
gives it as' his 'opinion that we cannot. He 1s 
aware that it. is frequently said that the mind de- 
cays with the body ; and he is also aware that it 
is as frequently said, that the 8un does not shine. 
But he has never been able to discover more phi- 
losophy in the one expression than in the other. 
The mind devyelopes itself, as the sun shines, 
through an imperfect medium. This medium is, 
and must be. while man continues to be man, his 
physical nature. And hence any general dete- 
rioration in our physical nature, will also seem to 
produce a corresponding- one in our intellectual 
natures; not because there is any alteration in 
the mind, perhaps, but because the medium is in 
a deranged s8tate. It does not necessarily follow 
that because the powers. of the mind seem to 
weaken with those of: the body, even granting 
this to be: universally the case—which is grant- 
ing-what is.not—that therefore the mind ends 
with the body-any more than it necessarily fol- 
lows that. because the sun seems to cease to shine, 
when clouds. obstruct its: rays, that therefore it 
does really.cease.to:shine. - The optic nerve may 
become. diseased,|.the optical apparatus may: all 
be:thrown into a disarranged state, by the storms 
and tempests-of life; yet-this is not the © mind's 
eye; this is not - vision.. .'Phe mental man looks 
through; the physical man ; this medium is/ many 


times rendered more /perfect'/by the addition' of 
8till another, that of glasses ; the latter, i is'cer- 
tain, can be destroyed without destroying visio: 
May not the'same be said'of the whole mediam! 
The eye of the mind, like s 'star in its own blue 
and beautiful home, may remain' unaltered 'and 
untouched; though the 'day tempest is” terrible, 
and 'the night storm is dark ;—it is not-of this 
world, and though 


* Seas 8hall waste, the skies in 8moke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away,;? 


yet it heeds them not, but in its own /silent and 
magnificent grandeur rides on in the chariot of 
eternity, to its own everlasting home. And the 
Same may be $aid of eyery faculty of the mind. 
In their own imperial powers, in all the majesty 
of mind, they may sit enthroned within, affect- 
ed only apparently by what is/ going on around 
them; and waiting only a release to 8oar away, 
away, away. In such a view of the subject the 
* chemistry of death,” will be seen to have been 
neither revised nor corrected for three thousand 
years, but is essentially and  substantially the 
Same now that the wise man then declared it to 
be ; © The dust shall return to the dust as it was, 
and the spirit to God who gave it.' 'Phis train 
of thought might be carried to almost any-extent ; 
but, lest we weary the reader, we will leave man 
physically, and consider him standing. one 8tep 
higher in the scale of importance. 

We have seen that man, physically, is, at best, 
a weak, frail, fallible creature,—an ephemeral 
production that lives only for a day. Let us now 
approach him intellectually. Man's mind, un- 
doubtedly, bears a certain relation to. his body. 
This relation, according to all known laws, must 
have arisen as a necessary result of uniting the 
two. In chemistry, uniting two substances-pro- 
duces a third differing very materially from either 
of the two. This third substance while combined 
chemically is governed by a very different code 
of laws from what either of the two were while 
in their simple or uncombined state. Doubtless 
the same is true in uniting the' moral and intel- 
lectual with the physical man. New relations 
must have been created; these new | relations 
must all have originated new laws, and these new 
laws must have originated penalties peculiar to 
themselves. But it should' and must be observed 
that these relations, laws and penalties can exist 
no longer than the 'causes that 'produced them; 
henee, when | separated; \they must be governed 
by the same laws that they were previous to 
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their being united, joined, or married one to the 
' other. This consideration is of no small im- 
portance, especially if death be a separation of 
the moral and intellectual from the physical man. 
For in $8uch a case one code of laws are abrogated, 
abolished and annihilated forever at death. And 
the moral and. intellectual part of man's nature, 
instead of groaning in an earthly tabernacle, wall 
then have a house, or home, not made with 
hands eternal in the' heavens; and instead of the 
mind's having to deyelope itself through an imper- 
fect medium, it will then have functions corre- 
sponding to its own noble, dignified, and god-like 
nature. But, it may be asked what has all this 
to do with man's intellectual nature? Our an- 
8wer is, much eyery way. We are not speaking 
of man intellectually, separate, distinct and ab- 
stract from man physically. But we. are speaking 
of this part of his nature relatively. "The two 
natures are 80 blended, 80 nicely and skillfully 
put together, that it 1s difficult determining where 
one ends and the other begins; hence the only 
proper way of contemplating them, is as we find 
them, joined together. We have $een that man, 
physically, in common with the lower animals, 
can 8teal, can quarrel, can destroy. All these he 
could do had he no mind at all, as well as the 
dog, the tiger, and the hyena. We do not say 
that it is natural for him 80 to do; but we do say 
that he can do them, erther with or without the 
co-operation of his intellect. When done with- 
out, they are as criminal in the case of man as in 
that of beast, and. no more 80. When done with, 
they become real scientific operations, and may 
be called learned theft, learned murder, and 80 
on to the end of the catalogue. As a fair speci- 
men of the latter class, we may mention the 
beastly and barbarous practice of murdering a 
man for murdering another—falsely called capital 
punishment. It is not punishment of any kind, 
but is nothing milder or more in, unison with 


christian philanthropy, than mad revenge. This" 


is the most scientific modification of the term 
murder that we know of; it partakes largely of 
the animal man, shows us what man's intellect- 
ual nature can sfoop to when under the control of 
his anima] nature, and may properly be denomi- 
nated learning run mad. We ay that it partakes 
of the intellectual man when under the control 
of the physical; but it has no more to do with 
his moral nature than it has with the christian 
religion or the saints in glory. Every feeling of 
the heart revolts at it, and calls it barbarous ; and 


the christian religion condemns it by saying, 
© Overcome not evil with evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” Man, then, wants 8omething besides 
his physical and intellectual natures, or he would 
be, at best, a Bonaparte, trampling on «all law, 
all precedent, and all right, At one moment per- 
chance he might rise to the dignity of a Bacon, 
of mankind * the wisest, brightest, and meanest ;* 
or at another he might find the level of the brut- 
ish Macedonian, who conquered the world and 
then was conquered by his own bottle. Now he 
might be a Cromwell, © damned to everlasting 
fame ;* then a Nero, setting Rome on fire for his 
own diversion ; and, lastly, he might consummate 
his folly, perhaps, by wishing that the Roman 
people had but one head, that he might sever it 
at one blow. But then even these are distine- 
tions to which very few could aspire if they 
would, or would if they could. 

This shows us what man, intellectually, is ca- 
pable of doing when under the control. of his 
animal feelings. Without them, i. e. without his 
propensities to stimulate him to action, he would 
be like an * oarless, sailless and rudderless' ves- 


$10ns, appetites and desires, he more resembles 


with not a man on board to guide and direct it, 
'The one is left a prey to his passions,—mad and 
ungovernable pass1ons ;—the other to the raging 
and contending elements. It is not said that the 
intellectual man is always the victim of his ani- 
mal feelings, but it is said, that he is liable to be, 
unless the moral sentiments watch over, regulate 
and superintend them. Without this he is like a 
vessel without a pilot, a locomotive ' without a 
regulator; and had mankind been thus left, they 
would have presented a scene of as wild commo- 
tion as the heavens would now present, were the 
law of gravitation instantaneously 8uspended, and 
all the heavenly bodies permitted to roam with- 
out laws through infinite pace. What though a 
being can * enslave steam,” *tame the wild light- 
ning,” or *stoop to touch the loftiest thought Y 
What though he can *stand on the Alps, stand 
on the Appenines,' set the world in a blaze by 
his lightnings, and the universe a rocking with 
his thunders? All this'is not man. Man? No, 
it is an intellectual giant awfully and fearfully 
terrible: and is to the intellectual world what 
the giants of old\ were to' the physical world. 
And although like them he may heap mountains 


upon mountains, with a view of scaling the lofty 
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one well trimmed, sails all spread to the wind, . 
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Mw he may OVErae, an and oye ower; like 
the blue, lightning vg he may y dazzle and destroy ; ; 
d like the hurricane and the storm, when the 
A tears the s zea from its lowest 410, —when 
the lightnings begin to flash, and the thunders be- 


gin to roll, and all nature seems to be returning to 


7] 


its former chaos, —like all this he may overwhelm || 


with an awful sublimity and a terrible grandeur : 
yet 8till he is without the redeeming quality even 
of the night storm ; for the * chariot of God' is in 
the. one, but not in the other. 
tellectually ; he can 


Such is man in- 


* Lay his hand upon the ocean's mane 
And play familiar with his hoary locks.” 


He, too, can 


* with the thunder talk, as friend to friend, 
And weave his garland of the lightning” s wing.” 


And then, like another Byron who, 


*# heard every trump 

Of tame ; drank early, deeply drank ; drank draughts 
That common millions might have quenched, then died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink,” 


80 he may die—die © of wretchedness' and be laid 
in the tomb embalmed in his own infamy. 

Thus far of man physically, and intellectually, 
but not morally. '' Let us now turn to this redeem- 
ing portion of man's nature. We have been con- 
templating a bemg who thinks; let us now con- 
template ' one 'who thinks, who wills, and who 
reasONs. 

By a being who wills, is not meant one who 
determines before 'he considers, but who duly 


_ considers and then determines. *© Will, says John 


Locke, is the © last determination of the mind af- 
ter 'due consideration ;*' and © liberty is the power 
of doing or forbearing, according as the mind or 
will may determine.” - By reasoning is meant that 
operation of the mind by which, after due delib- 
eration one judgment has been formed, that judg- 
ment is 'made the foundation of another, which last 
is'the necessary result of the one previously form- 
6d;/ But cannot all this take place without the 
co-operation of:the moral man? Ans. Not in its 
absolufe sense;it-can'take place intellectually, 
but- not .morally.- To reason;.or more properly 
before we/ can.reason, we must” compare; before 
we'can' compare, we must know ; 'before we can 
know, we-must examine ; and before we can ex- 
amine, we'must think. Before, therefore, a man 
can | reason; morally, he must think' morally, ex- 
\Vou!' EX: 30 
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all this Wark Ree ecoming a moral man, 
as it is togot rough with the same process in- 
tellectually without becoming an intellectual man, 
Man is not at liberty to belieye or not believe 
just as he pleases; but if he knows a thing he 
must believe it. Man is an active and a passive 
being. He acts, and he is acted upon; he acts 
freely within certain bounds; beyond these 
bounds he cannot go. He, too, is a thinking be- 
ing. He is not at liberty to think or not think, 
any more than he is at liberty to * stand without 
anything to stand on;” he must think :—But 8till 
he is free—free as air in this respect. *Tis true 
he must think, yet he may think ..of what and 
upon what he may please. And this is true, both 
intellectually and morally. Man is free, yet not 
absolutely s0; he has liberty but only within 
certain determinate bounds. He is emphatically 
an independent man, but he is not independent of 
his Maker. Man by nature is undoubtedly capa- 
citated. to read, investigate, and understand for 
himself; and if he would be a man, he must do 
this. No subject is too sacred to be tried by the 
line and plummet of a rigid and close investiga- 
tion. * All truth corresponds with truth,” and all 
mind corresponds with mind ; and there is no - 
safety or liberty for any mind save in truth. 
Truth alone can make us free; truth alone can 
make us safe; and truth alone can make us hap- 
py. Truth too is indestructible. "There is, 
therefore, no fear of annihilating or destroying it. 
Put it into the crucible of reason ; let it be tried 
*$80 as by fire;” it can only come out seven times 
more purified. Man is, or ought to be, if he is 
not, a reasonable being. Right reasoning is right 
reasoning everywhere. And if a man reasons he 
must reason correctly ; for wrong reasoning 1s no 
reasoning at all. There is no kind of danger then, 
of reason's leading a man astray. If he starts from 
sound principles, and reasons, he will end with 
8ound conclusions; for the process of all reason- 
ing is unalterably fixed. There is but one way to 
reason, and that way all must' reason if they rea- 
son at all. - Let us reason then, —reason upon all 
subjects; we cannot go wrong when there is but 
one way to go. Tt has Tong 8ince been well and 
truly said, that *he who cannot reason is a fool; 
he who dare not is ® coward; and he who "wil 
not is'a bigot * and there is nothing about man's 
moral or intellectual nature that is in the Teast al- 
lied to foolishness, cowardice 'or bigotry. No: 
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man has nothing. in eommon with any, of. these. | 


He. was made for a more. noble purpose than to 
act like brutes or to stand on a level with them. . If 
he is.a man he has a mind; and if he has a mind 
he | can. and. will use it. Not like a memial, a 
slave, or a bondsman; but like an independent 
man,—like a being conscious of his own divinity 
and of the exalted destiny that awaits him. 'To 
do this he has only to think and think correctly ; 
and to think and think correctly, he has only to 
bring his physical nature under the control of his 
intellectual nature, and his intellectual nature un- 
der the control of his moral nature, and the work 
is done. Let the propensities, appetites, and de- 
sires prompt to action; and let the intellectual 
faculties, under the control of the moral senti- 
ments, act and provide for their gratification, and 
man 1s no longer like a vessel without a pilot, a 
locomotive without a regulator, or the universe 
without law. He is no longer a giant scaling 
Olympus, either physically or intellectually : but 
he is a man; emphatically he is a being who 
thinks, who wills, and who reasons; he is a moral 
and intellectual monarch, sitting enthroned in the 
majesty of - his own perfections, from whose 
crown everything mentally beautiful and morally 
grand radiates as from a common centre. He is 
not only great but good; not only mighty and 
magnificent, but triumphant and magnanimous. 
Such 1s man morally; or more properly, such is 
man arrayed in his own loveliness and sublimity, 
His moral nature if only allowed to direct and 
control, will throw a charm over every act of his 
life, give a coloring at once rich and beautiful to 
all his thoughts, and dignify, adorn, and give a 
divine stamp to all that he says, all that he is, 
and all that he does. What was it that placed 
the name of 'Thomas Jefferson at the head of the 
patriotic roll, enabled him to feast upon the trans- 
cendent glories of that auspicious morn that gave 
birth. to Freedom, and caused Liberty to weep 
and a nation to wail, when he sank into the tomb ! 
It was his moral excellence. What was it that in- 
Seribed the name of La Fayette upon the tablet of 
every American heart, encircled his brow with 
immortal: glory, and bestowed upon him the grat- 
itude. of twelye millions of freemen, and the ap-. 
' Probation of a world? It was his moral excellence. 
What was it that made George Washington the 
chief corner stone in the temple of freedom, ——his 
name the grand centre around which the whole 
political world is reyolying,—and acquired him a 


fame that shall endure-while ages on ages -roll 


into the tomb of eternity 7. It was his invincible 
integrity and his unrivalled moral excellence, Be- 
hold here three names, which the duration of 
ages can serve only to brighten, —names which 
bring to view all that is great, good, formidable 
and grand, and before one of which the name of 
the Corsican, the Macedonian or the Carthagin- 
ian, are as a Shadow to the substance, and then 
say whether it is the intellectual or moral man 
who, 


< Shakes his ambrosial curls and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, the s8anction of a god.” 


Such is man. He can think, and he has a uni- 
verse to think in; he can-compare, and he has 
an infinite variety of objects to compare: he can 
reason, and truth is his reward 'for 80 doing. 
* Seen in his vices, he is a fiend incarnate ;* con- 
templated in his virtues he is an angel of light, 
As a physical being he is a Russian menial, and 
trembles at crowned heads ;—as a moral and in- 
tellectual being he *scorns to be a slaye,” and 
makes kings and potentates tremble upon the 
throne of half the world. He walks with the 
moon in her loveliness, rides with the 8un in-his 
chariot of fire, lives an age on every planet, and 
visits the stars in their own far off and exiled 
homes. - And yet this is man !—man by nature / 
Man as he 2s, and as he ought to be! Man in the 
image of his God ! 'This too is a being of infinite 
progression | a being capacitated for a sphere of 
action almost infinitely higher and more exalted 
than the one in which he now moves! a being 
not of time but of eternity! made a little lower 
than the angels, —crowned with glory and honor ! 
His destination is heaven. Why, therefore, O 
man, shouldst thou be wicked? Why? Echo an- 
s&wers, Why ? 


Andover, Mass. 
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Happiness. - 
Original. 


* O happiness ! how far we flee 
Thine own sweet paths, in search of thee !? 


I ASKED a maid in Beauty's bloom, 
Fair as the flowers of May, 
And graceful as the knightly plume, 
To tell where pleasure lay— 
If happiness was sought by her, 
And where its heayenly, pathways were. 


* I sought it in the merry. ball, 

Where music's lofty strain 
Resounded ro, the gilded hall, 

For pleasure's idle train ; "7 
And vainly thought that there would be 
The angel form I wished to gee. 
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Þ it, too, *mid Fashion's throng — 
In flattery's silyer tone, 

And thought that there did sure belong 
The gem I wished to own ; 

From Folly's courts I turned aside— 

Not there did Happiness abide.” 


I asked a youth upon whose cheek 
Was manhood's ruddy glow, 
If he of Happiness would speak, 
That I its paths might know, 
And where he sought this lovely flower, 
Which graced, of yore, fair Eden's bower. 


"Y _—_ it in the paths of Fame, 
*Mid the applause of man, 

Wishing to leave a deathless name, 
When passed Life's little span. 

But ah! I n&er shall reach the goal— 

I weep in bitterness of s0u1.” 


I asked a man with tottering step, 
And wildness in his eye— 

He made reply, with quivering lip, 
And heavy heartfelt sigh, 

That told me, $6 and told me true, 

That nought of happiness he knew. 


« I 80ught her in the inebriate's cup, 
Which I had learned to sip, 

Though drugged with woe I held it up, 
Oft to my eager lip— 

And ah ! my trembling limbs declare, 

That what I sought was not found there.” 


Then asked I one of 8ordid mind, 
A man of wealth untold, 
Where I bright Happiness might find— 
He pointed to his gold, — 
But, there in vain he placed his trust, 
It dwelt not in his glittering dust. 


I asked a lady, in whose face 
And thoughtful brilliant eye, 
Glowed 8weet religion's light and grace, 
And thus she did reply,— 
* Not long doth happiness here live,— 
Earth can no lasting pleasure give. 


«* But, yet in wisdom's sunlit road, 
In innocence and truth, 
In love to man and love to God, 
She's found, inquiring youth ! 
Then 8eek her there, for there she dwells, 
Scatters her smiles and weaves her spells.” 


L. 8. R. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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The Privilege of Prayer. 
Original. 
How $ublime are the emotions which we experi- 
ence, when resting from the corroding cares and 
anxieties of earth, we 8eek to hold high converse 
and communion with our heavenly Father, to 
breathe into his listening'ear all our wants, and 
to implore of him grace and strength to perform 
our allotted tasks; knowing that he is a © prayer 
hearing and prayer answering God,” and that we 
have a high priest who is © touched with a feel- 
ing of - our infirmities, How delightful is it to 


| 


offer the incense of a grateful heart to the Author 
of all' our blessings, and whose munificent hand 
has beautified the earth with foliage and flowers, 
with the sparkling rivulet and the dancing water- 
fall, the flowing river, the mighty ocean; and the 
waving forest, and lighted up the vast concave of 
heaven, with innumerable stars. How' can we 
withhold the tribute of love, gratitude and ador- 
ation, when we gaze upon these works of our 
Creator. How fit are the words of the Psalmist, 
where he 8ays, * When we consider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him, and the Son of man that thou 
visitest him | 

Prayer exerts a $00thing and invigorating influ- 
ence upon our minds, raising us far above the 
vanities of earth, even to our beautiful home on 
high. The voice of thanksgiving and prayer, 
$hould be heard in every situation and circum- 
Stance of this mortal life. We 8hould return 
thanks if the 8un of prosperity shines bright upon 
us; and 8hould the dark clouds of adversity gath- 
er thick around us, we should implore grace and 
protection from the Father of mercies. Even if 
friends should grow cold and forsake us, and we 
Should hear words of harshness and rebuke, 


where once we heard the soft confiding tones 'of 


love, still we should pray. Let the maiden, ra- 
diant with beauty, and with a heart unclouded 
with- 8orrow, pray ere the dark hours come upon 
her, and let her kneel at God's holy shrine, lay- 
ing that most acceptable offering, an unsulled 
heart, at the feet of her Maker. * The tongue 


blessing God without the heart, is but a tinkling | 


cymbal, the heart blessing God without the 
tongue, is $weet, but sti{{ music; both in concert 
fill and delight heaven and earth ! 

In reading the eighteenth chapter of St. Luke, 
we notice a striking difference between the pray- 
ers of the Pharisee and the Publican. 'The for- 
mer, with all the boldness of a self-righteous spir- 
it, st00d and prayed- thus with himself: <God, I 
thank thee that I am not as other men are, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publi- 
can. I fast twice in the week, T give tithes of 
all that I possess.* But the publican, being over- 
burthened with a s8ense of his 'sinfulness, 8tood 
afar off and would not 80 much as lift up his eyes 
unto heaven, but © 8mote upon his breast, saying, 
God be merciful to me a sinner.” Ag we consid- 
er the contrast, we feel the great truth of what 
our Savior 8aid of the publican, — I tell you, this 
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Strength with Weakness. 


man went down to his house justified, rather than 
the other: ' for every one that exalteth himself 
$hall be abased, and he that humbleth himself 
Shall be exalted.” We would call upon all to ac- 
knowledge their dependance upon God—to feel 


the power of the spiritual exercise, and pray ;— | 


« Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye, 
Ever following silently ; 

Father, by the breeze at eve 
Called thy harvest work to leave ; 
Pray ! Ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the keart, and bend the knee, 


Traveler, in the stranger's land, 

Far from thine own household band ; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell, 
Sailor, on the darkening sea, 

Lift the heart and bend the knee,” 


And may we all cultivate a devotional frame of 
mind, for by 80 doing we s$hall not only lay up 
rich stores of consolation and abiding happiness, 
but we $hall imitate the example of Jesus. He 
arose a great while before day, to spend the 
balmy hours in prayer ; and in the quiet evening 
he loved to be alone to commune with his Fath- 
er. With what resignation did he pray amid the 
lonely shades of Gethsemane! If that sinless 
One had need of the consoling influence of pray- 
er, how much more do we, who have 80 often er- 
red, and are liable to temptation and error, need 
it ! : L, D. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
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Strength with Weakness. 
Original. 
A very popular writer hath somewhere said, © O 
what a crushing sense of impotence comes over 
us when we feel our frame cannot support our 
mind. When the hand eannot execute what 
the $oul, actively as ever conceiyes and desires. 
The quick life tied to the dead form—the ideas 
- fresh as imamortality, gushing forth rich and gold- 
en, and the broken nerves, and aching frame, and 
the weary eyes, refusing us aid.' One whose 
lfe is intellectual exertion, and who knows the 
weakness and the ills of a slender and diseased 
eonstitution, can best feel the idea of the writer. 
But how do we use this ſeeling—what lesson do 
we make it teach? He whose thoughts are ha- 
bitually chained to this life, will dwell only on 
the impotence of man; while he in whose soul 
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christian hope reigns, will fix his mind on the 


attraction of heaven,” which is given in the trust 
that there the mind 'shall be clothed with an in- 
corruptible body, which will permit to its pow- 
ers unimpeded action! What glory regides in 
that thought ! 
to have hours of lofty and glowing thought made 
productless by racking pain of body, will not al- 
low that in the idea of possessing an incorrupt- 
ible constitution, there is rapture inexpressible ? 
There is—there is! And thanks be to God that 
such a constitution is promised when mortality 
shall put on immortality! Here the mind hath 
swift wings, outspeeding in its flight of thought 


|| the passage of light, but when loosened from the 


impeding clogs of this gross materiality, how 
will it roam throughout the vastness of the uni. 
verse, and see the greatness, wisdom and love of 
God! *Lo! these are but parts of his ways! ' 
said Job of the manifestations of the Deity in the 
works of his power around him—in view of mor- 
tal man. How 8mall a part indeed are all that 
we here can see and know, when compared with 
what eternity shall reveal! * The thunder of his 
power” will then, in s0me small degree, be un- 
derstocd, and ages on ages shall open and open 
the soul to hear more and more of its reyerbera- 
tions throughout immensity ! Every god-like fac- 
ulty will be forever increasing its energies, and 
blessedness on blessedness will flow in from en- 
largement upon enlargement of our capacities to 
discern the glory of the illimitable God ! 

What thoughts of comfort are these for the 
dark hour! We can bear the crushing weight of 
our present weaknesses of outward nature with 
patience, jf the soul be strong in the hope of s8uch 
a change as this! And who shall deny us this 
hope? Is it not written that * this corruptible 
Shall put on incorruption ?” and is it not also de- 
clared that that which is 8own in weakness shall 
be raised in power, and that which is 8own in 
dishonor $shall be raised in glory? And was not 
the apostle, in the feryor of inspiration, treating 
of the present and future relation of the mind to 
bodies by which it does and shall operate and act ? 
Or, in other words, does he not treat of a mind's 
exchange of a mortal for an immortal constitution 
—a constitution compared with which the pregent 
is, indeed, a dishonorable and weak one !—a con- 
stitution like the glorified one of our Lord, in 
which he appeared on the mount of transfigura- 
tion, and to which the apostle Peter alluded 
when he aid, « Knowing that shortly I must put 


off this, my tabernacle, eyen as our Lord Jegus 
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. Sneering at Religion. 


hath showed me;*' John-xxi. 18,19. As, also, 
did Paul, when he said of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
* Who &$hall 'change' our vile, body that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, according 
to the working whereby he is able even to 8ub- 
due all things to himself.” And what working is 
this by which he can accomplish such an unlim- 
ited victory? Such- an; annihilation of the spirit 
of opposing will? It is the working of his great 
might—the delegated power of Omnipotence, to 
which there 1s no change too great to be effected, 
that is connected with God's glory in man's good. 
The working whereby the new birth of the soul 
Shall be effected—whereby it $hall go up to the 
mount of transfiguration into the company of the 
glorified, 1s the working that shall free the soul 
from its connection with a mortal and perishable 
body, and clothe the risen spirit with incorrupti- 
bility, and make it rejoice in the glorious liberty 
of the children of God—the angels of the resur- 
rection state. 

Then bear up bravely, thou © prisoner of hope, 
till the © silver cord ' be loosened, and the chained 
bird be let free to soar to that world where the 
« inhabitant shall not say I am sick,” and where 
all © iniquity shall be forgiven.” B. 
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He will rest in his Love. 
Original. 


THERE is goodness, which should be gratefully 
acknowledged, in the condescens1on of the Deity 
in permitting us to use in reference to himself, lan- 
guage that can only literally and fully apply to 
organized and partly material beings. If it were 
not 80, there could be no communication between 
God and man. In the words quoted above from 
Zephaniah, he is represented as one that takes 
rest, and we are told in the account of the Crea- 
tion, that God rested on the seyenth day; yet it 
is true, that © the everlasting God, the Lord, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary.” But that man may have 
knowledge of what he approves in his creatures, 
language is used which accords with that of uni- 
versal experience, 

He will rest in his love! how beautiful the 
thought ! He rested after the outer world was 


created in order, and all was bright and beautiful. 


He will rest when the issues of his love hall 
have brought a like order and beauty out of the 
present mental_ confusion, and by his Spirit, he 
8hall be *« all in all. That being who finds rest 
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only in/love, must seek. the happiness of all with- 
in the range. of. his, power. , He has no. rest—no 
peace, while there. are: any. unredeemed from 
wrath—from the opposites of love. ,- While there 
are any $till. the slaves of sin, $till the misguided, 
affection is busy to deyise means to.reclaim and 
bring the wanderer back to the bosom of faithful- 
ness. What an honorable view of ' God—what 
glory doth- it ascribe to his name—what visions 
of beatification it brings before the far stretching 
vision of the 8oul! And this is the glory of Uni- 
versalism; while Calvinism represents him as 
resting 1n his electing love towards a few, and Ar- 
minianism, as resting in partial love. He will rest 
in his love—not a love by man prescribed, but 
the essence of his nature—eternal, unbounded, 
and universally efficacious to redeem. Acquaint 
thyself with him, and be at peace. 

And what does this doctrine teach us ? "That 
our $pirits, being kindred with God, ' can only 
rest in love. - Love is the element of the soul— 
the life breath of the heart. We can rest onlyan 
love. All passions not in 8ympathy' therewith, 
do but disturb our peace. Love conquers all re- 
bels in the breast, and till its perfect conquest is * 
achieved, we cannot rest. B. 
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Sneering at Religion. 


THyzRE 1s a fashionable 8neering at religion extant : 
in this social world, which though undignified 
and contemptible in itself, is productive of much 
injury to those young and unstable copyists of 
manners, who, too indolent to think for them- 
s8elyes, or incapable of rightly judging in matters 
of propriety, follow in the wake of 8uch as haye 
gained that kind of confidence which makes them 
careless of others, and bold in adyancing wrong 
opinions. ' And there are, also, some .gentlemen 
of the press, who let no opportunity pass which 
allows of a sneer upon. clergymen, or a firing at 
religion; and who seize with ayidity every chance 
to draw conclusions unfayorable to thoge who 
have been called and appointed by the Divine 
will to minister in holy things. 

With many this has grown a habit; and it is 
thoughtlessly indulged in, while the sober reflec- 
tions of the mind, and the conviction of every 
day's evidence, bring far different conclusions ; ; 
many are, therefore, innocent in design of any, at- 
tempt to pull down the beautiful fabrie of reli- 
gion, or to throw contempt upon the pure gospel 
of peace—yet the intention does not make the 
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The last Enemy Destroyed. 
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consequences of .such conduct any the less in- 
jurious. But there are many others, who, at 
heart, desire that the ordinances and responsIbili- 
ties of religion might be set aside as inconve- 
nient, and tending too much toward rendering it 
disreputable to indulge in its tendencies, to allow 
appetite and passion to rule, And it is such as 
these mostly, who sneer at religion. But there 
is still another class, who, from education, or from 
80me strongly rooted prejudice, seem to believe 
that nearly all professors of religion, and especial- 
ly ministers, are hypocrites and impostors. And 
even if 80ome one 1s pointed out to them whose 
life is 80 unexceptionable, they will tell you that 
he 1s an enthusiast, or a monomaniac. It would 
be well for 8ociety if the unfounded prejudices of 
guch could be made to give way to right consid- 
erations, and a proper idea of the true nature and 
ground-work of religion. 

Every individual should reflect that on the re- 
Sponsibilities of religion, more than judicial au- 
thority or executive -terrors, depends the stabili- 
ty, or firmness of all civil and s8ocial communi- 
ties, —and that any and every attempt to sap the 
foundation of its superstructure is mining the na- 
tions' tower of strength. It matters not if there 
are impostors in the world—this is but a natural 
consequence of man's tendencies to wrong, and is 
a strong argument for endeavoring to build up a 
pure religion instead of striving to tear down the 
bulwarks of morality—there are impostors in ey- 
ery thing; men who will assume a false charac- 
ter for ease or gain, and who will think lightly of 


taking upon themselves the garb of sanctity the } 


better to shield their vileness and sinister designs. 
But no sensible man, on proper reflection will 
let this weaken his confidence in religion, or cause 
him to s8neer at a profession, which, of all others, 
is one of the most honorable, the most responsi- 
ble, and the most useful. 

Without the refuge which we are afforded by 
religion, when in affliction, in want, in trouble, or 
in distress, how would we be lost to eyery reflec- 
tion that could bring comfort or throw over the 
mind a s8ingle ray of light. © When those we have 
long loved and fondly cherished die, where do we 
look for consolation, or to whom do we go for the 
words of hope? When death with all its strange 
and shrinking terrors, approaches our couch of 
pain, where then is our strong arm, our place of 
refuge and our towers of strength ? Shame ! that 
man, with that holy religion; a pure gospel— 
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beaming all around him, should shut his eyes and 


grope in willful blindness among the low pleasures 
of sensuality ; and 8neer at the noon day gun be- 
cause, forsooth, its light is occasionally obscured 
by a few passing clouds that are but the sickly 
exhalations of vice or corruption. 

Baltimore Athena@um. 
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The last Enemy Destroyed. 
Original. 

Men have had strange ways of destroying their 
enemies; they have deemed that an outward 
overthrow was conquest, and that the foot on 
their prostrate forms were enough. But all this 
is nothing. The 8oul is still unsubdued and full 
of enmity. The enemy remains unconquered. 
So with men's views in reference to the enemy 
Death. They allow but an outward conquest, 
and give to it an eternal reign of enmity towards 
mankind. They give it, for no where in the 
holy word do we read of eternal death. 

But there is but one way, one christian way, 
of destroying enemies, and that is, to change 
them into friends. Thus christianity has and 
does destroy death in the believer's s8oul, and 
will finally subdue its whole power. It changes 
the enemy to a friend. And lovk on death with- 
out the christian revelation, and is it not an en- 
emy? and what an enemy! Christianity has 
changed the whole aspect of death, by directing 
the view of man through the tomb to the glory 
beyond, where * death is 8wallowed up of life.” 
Its darkening power 1s destroyed, and the song of 


triumph is awoke in the soul, —f O death, where , 


is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 


Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 


through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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How beautiful and exalted are the following 
sentiments of De Witt Clinton ;— 


* Pleasure 1s a 8hadow, wealth is vanity, and 
power a Pageant; but knowledge is ecstatic in 
enjoyment, perennial in fame, unlimited in space, 
and infinite in duration. In the performance of 
its 8acred offices it fears no danger, spares no ex- 
pense, omits no exertion. It scales the moun- 
tain, looks into the volcano, dives into the ocean, 
perforates the earth, encircles the globe, explores 
8ea and land, contemplates the distant, ascends to 
the sublime! No place too remote for its grasp, 
no heayens too exalted for its reach !” 
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Notices. Ns 


Tar Rosst or SHARoN—the best annual of the 8eason. 
We receive from every quarter testimonials to the real val- 
ue of this elegant gift book, and could not ask for it more 
generous approvals than have been given. The Transcript 
of this city has the following :— Amongst the flowers of lit- 
erature which the approaching Annual season has present- 
ed to our notice, we have perused none with more gratifi- 
cation than the beautiful volume before us; beautiful, not 
for its costly embellishments and gaudy garniture, but in- 
trinsically 80, for the rich fragrance of its contents. It is 
truly, as its name designates, the rose of Sharon, and the 
pure aroma that has been distilled over its three hundred 
leaves is redolent with 


* Bright imaginings, and thoughts that cannot die.” 


It is emphatically a rose that will « smell to Heaven,” —a 
collection of glorious intellectual blossoms, the moral and 
religious influence of which must, in their appointed time, 
yield Hesperian fruits ; finally, it is a bright embodying of 
the buds of christian hope, which, in their gradual unfold- 
ing, develope_ the precious promises of immortal bloom, 
The editress has not only been indefatigable in her own 
exertions to impart vigor and strength to her © Rose,” but 
peculiarly happy in those writers who have given their aid 
to add a character to its literary efflorescence. As a 8imply 
moral production, *© The Rustic Wife,” of Miss Edgarton, is 
admirable ; and, for vital truth and purity, s0 are © The 
Thoughts on the Deity,” by the same writer, the whole 
8cope of which is to elevate the intellect to the true percep- 
tions of God. © Ten Years' Change,” by J. G. Adams, is 
*a brief chapter, yet full of changes” —changes which 
well portray the © ups and downs ” of life, from the morals 
of which we learn, to use the words of the author, that 
« gunny skies in the morning of life do not always indicate 
fair days, and that the s8neers of the multitude do not always 
prove the object of them a fool.” This seems like © an ow- 
er true tale,” and the experience of those who possess what 
is technically termed knowledge of the world, may serve 
as a running commentary upon it. 

« Christianity and the | 2g Afﬀections,” by O. A. 
Skinner ; © 'The Twin Sisters, or the Beautiful and the Re- 
ligious,” by T. B. Thayer, are life-like blossoms in this lite- 
rary boquet, the flowers of which, all possess 80 many 
essential properties, and exhale 8uch pure and aromatic 
8weetness, that we know not where to stay our admiration 
—Wwhether at the modest violets of the editor's poesy, (of 
which we have yet said nothing, worthy as it is) or wheth- 
er to' confines our approbation to the prose articles only. 
Our notice is already s0omewhat elaborate, and, remember- 


' ing that we have other publications that demand our atten- 


tion, we approach our finale by a hearty commendation of 
this pretty looking and intrinsic little volume, to all donors 
of mementos and keepsakes. A Souvenir to breathe *« for- 
get me not,” it will be received as an evidence of good 
taste in the giver, and as a perennial flower, being odorous 
not only with that which is beautiful in creation, but send- 
ing forth * a eavor of life unto life” as it ministers to the 
moral and religious aspirations'of human nature.” 

©'The Knickerbocker,” one of the best, if not the best of 
the monthlies, gives its approval thus;— This religious 
80uvenir for 1841, well 8ustains the promise of its predeces-. 
Sor, which, it will be remembered, was highly commended 
in these pages. The binding is rich and tasteful, and the 
engravings, particularly a view of « The Narrows,” on 
Lake George, and the « Ruins of Tyre,” are of a high order 
of pictorial excellence. Various tastes have wisely been 
consulted in the arrangement of the literary portion of the 
work ; and the religion which it embodies has no restrictions 
of creed, but ** goes abroad to all that is beautiful in nature, 
all that is 8weet and” holy in the human affections.” The 
Roe of Sharon is edited by Miss $S. C. Edgarton, who has 
performed her part with taste and good judgment.” 

We might add many other notices given by various secu- 
lar papers, an4 which give the same approbation, but we 
deem the above Sufficient; and with them before the read- 
er, and assuring him that the terms of praise are just, we 
again ask attention towards the * Rose,” from those who have 
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not yet obtained a copy. It will be found to be a 
elegant work—3 splendid plates, bound in the best 8tyle, 
em morocco, and afforded at $2! A. Tompkins, pub- 
licher. Some in extra binding, &c. $3. 


*Trxxz CHRISTIAN COMFORTER,” is now out of press, 
and we are gratified by the favor it has thus far received, 
We do believe it will be found a welcome visitor to the 
Sorrowing and afflicted, and our Br. of the Trumpet has 
kindly 8aid, © We find nothing that we do not approve; and 
we do, therefore most cheerfully commend it to the sick and 
afflicted. In fact,* he adds, © no class of persons can read it 
without profit.” Br. Skinner of this city, whose judicious- 
ness has been deservedly admired, has also given it his ap- 
proval. We extract from the preface :— 

* During the brief ministry of the author, he has deeply 
felt the need of 8uch a volume as he has aimed to make the 
one here presented, to the reader, that he might leave it 
with the afflicted heart to distil in silence its comfort upon 
the soul. He has chosen rather to dwell upon those truths 
which are the elements of all true comfort, than to adapt the 
articles to particular cases of trial and grief. These truths 
are 8usceptible of infinitely various combinations, 80 that” 
they may be adapted to meet the wants of every afflicted 
heart, and raise up every drooping spirit; as we learned 
from an inspired teacher, —*+ Blessed be God, even the Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and 
the God of all comfort ; who comforteth us in all our tribu- 
lation, that we may be able to comfort them which are in 
any trouble by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God.” *? Y 

© It has been impossible for the author to give undivided 
attention to the work, but he has been compelled to prepare 
it amid the cares incident to the conducting of a periodical, 
and the duties of a stated ministry, which have prevented 
him from giving its various parts the finish he otherwise 
would have been able to give. However, he has written 
not for the eye of the critic, but for the afflicted and be- 
reaved. And he will rest satisfied, and thankful to God, if 
his work shall bear a blessing to such, quickening the paw- 
er to meet and struggle with trial patiently, and by its sooth- 
ing views of God, Death and Eternity, wake the pulse of 
christian hope to healthier throbs, and the spiritual heart to 
more powerful action. A few of the shorter pieces have 
before appeared in print, but have been re-written.” 

We ask attention to it. Price 50 cents—216 pp. 


FesTIVAL AT DAnvERs, NEw MiLLs. The 21st of 
Oct. was a real festival day with our friends in Danvers, as 
there the Essex Conference met, and a Recognition of a 
Church, and services of Installation, were attended to. 'The 
weather was unfavorable, but the church was filled in the 
forenoon, and the exercises listened to with deep and fixed 
attention, Sermon by the writer from the words, * Who is 
the image of the invisible God,” After which, the fellow- 
ship of the churches was given by Br. O. A. Skinner, and 
a very appropriate address made. The service of the table 
was attended to by Brs. Willis and Skinner, in a very 
solemn and feeling manner. A holy and grateful feeling 
Seemed to pervade all hearts, and we felt that-we had com- 
munion with a blessed spirit. A s0mewhat numerous 
church has been gathered here, and we rejoice with our 
Br. Davis in his success. 

In the afternoon, (the rain continuing,) another con- 
gregation was gathered, and the services of Installation at- 
tended to. Sermon by Br. Skinner; .installing prayer, by 
the writer; charge and delivery of the Scriptures, Br. Wil- 
lis; right hand of fellowship, Br. Austin; address to the 
8ociety, Br. Jewell. The sermon was on the pleasures of 
divine worship—a beautiful theme. And the speaker ably 
discussed the reasons why the worship of God has s0 often 
been connected with gloom, and showed that with right 
conceptions of the character and purposes of the Deity, be- 
getting in the soul the filial spirit, the worship of God was 
a delight—a rich and deep-felt pleasure. The args ou 
a very impressive one, and the fellowship was marked with 
that gentleness and affection which characterize the com- 
munications of Br. Austin. The address by Br. Jewell was 
an effort that did him honor—a frank, earnest, and manly 
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appeal to real religious principle, and we hope it will not be 
for n. We saw as many as forty or fifty carriages of 
various kinds around the house, and as the rain continued 
incessant, we thought this was a good evidence of the go-to- 
meeting disposition of the people. _ 

It was thought best to dispense with the” usual conference 
meeting, but on submitting the question to the audience, 
they decided to have one, and a good one we did have in 
the evening. It was a real -* Love Feast,'—for love was 
the theme, and love was the spirit, and we trust a deeper 
love for God and man was the regult or effect. 

Br. A. A. Davis has, after laboring for years in the west 
amid trials many, arrived at a Ta home—having in a few 
months won the esteem and affection of his people, and we 
doubt not but that the union will grow stronger and stronger. 
We hope it will. 


DEDICATION IN NEWBURYPORT. Our eyes have seen 
what many have waited for, and died without beholding— 
a church erected for the worship of the eternal Father, and 
dedicated by solemn rite to Him as the Savior of the world. 
The occasion of dedication was a joyful one to many in the 
town and neighborhood, and notwithstanding the unpleas- 
antness of the weather, a large congregation assembled in 
the neat, commodious and beautiful house, which the zeal 
of our friends has erected here. Let-the friends go on as the 
faithful progress, in well directed effort to build up them- 
selves in the faith, and adyance its triumphs. 

Br. Fernald's dedication sermon was a happily conceived 
and executed work. The outlines were extensive, but 
they were filled up with the kill of a master. His text 
was 2 Cor. ii. 14. After giving a sketch of a Roman vie- 
tor's triumph, he applied the text to our triumph as the ad- 
vocates of a world's redemption. He then proceeded to 
give us a rapid sketch of the progress of the faith from the 
time of Murray and his contemporaries, dividing his subject 
into two general divisions, the 8uccess and the causes. 
He 8poke first of the number of the avowed disciples, then 
of the secret believers, then of the doubters of endless mise - 
ry struggling on in deep and solemn thought towards Uni- 
versalism; then of the modifications of the doctrines of the 
old school of divinity, and the altered and softened tone of 
theological expression in pulpit declamation and published 
works; and then of the liberalizing spirit of the age, enter- 
ing into every department of reform, and exerting the spirit 
of our faith. 

He then treated of the causes of triumph. And, first, 
that it was in Christ—in an emphatic sense—because of 
our clinging to him and the simplicity of his faith ; second, 
in adhering to the Bible—taking it with us as our guide in 
all explorations, and never for a moment losing sight of it, 
or yielding reverence to creeds that belonged only to the 
bible ;—third, the free and reverential use of reason, given 
us to search, examine, and test all doctrines; and here the 
speaker showed in an admirable manner the process of 
reasoning by which, from the simplest proposition in refer- 
ence. to the character of God, the mind goes on with its 
careful deductions, and is forced to receive the doctrine of 
illimitahle grace, or sacrifice the idea of the perfection of 
God ; and, fourth, the preacher dwelt on the advance of 
mind as a cause of success—the various improvements in 
thought and feeling in reference to the criminal and the 
outcast, opened the heart to receive with a kindlier courtesy 
the spirit of our faith, 

The close was eloquent and feeling indeed, and made a 
_ impression on the audience. 

ervices were held in the afternoon and evening, sermons 
by Brs. Cobb and Whittemore ; and services ws ales held 
through the next day, but it was a very wet one, and but 
8mall congregations were gathered. Sermons were preach- 
xy Brs. Willis, Jewell, and, in the evening, by father 
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.. We hope the impressions of the day will long remain, and 
great be the good effected. _ : " 


SYSTEM OF REGULATIONs for the Maine Insane Hos- 
me We acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the above 
m Br. N. C. Fletcher, and return him thanks therefor. 


We rejoice in the establishment of this humane institution, | 


and hope it will be conducted on the principles laid down. 
It will be a blessing to Maine. | 
LirE BEFORE THE MasT, by Richard H. Dana, Jr. 
This volume, making No. 106 of the Family Library, is one 
of the most interesting and unique works we have read for 
a long time; the deep interest we have felt in its perusal, 
induces us to here say it is a most excellent work, and is, 
we believe, the only that can let a landsman into the secrets 
of the real life of the common-sailor— life before the mast.” 


* PotTRY oF Woman,” by Miss S. C. Edgarton. Br. 
Tompkins proposes to publish an edition of the * ary of 
Woman,” as a gift book for the coming season of gifts. 'The 
articles under this title published in our seventh volume, 
will be remembered by those who read them as peculiarly 
beautiful, and were, at the time, received with great favor. 
They will make an excellent volume—a sweet gift book; 
and we shall hail with pleasure their appearance in book 
form. The articles are seven in number, — The Flower 
of the Parsonage;* © The Step mother;* © Cousin Edith ;* 
© Our Minister's Wife ; * © Lallaree; * « Josephine,” and * The 

Poetess.* 


IF *Tur MnEMOsYNUM; intended to aid, not only stu- 
dents and professional men, but every other class of citizens, 
in keeping a record of incidents, facts, &c., in 8uch a man- 
ner that they may be recalled at pleasure; with an intro- 
duction, showing its benefits and its manner of being kept. 
By John F. Ames. Utica, N. Y., Orren Hutchinson, 41 
Gennesee St. 1840.” We received this after our notices 
were made up, and therefore” can only give its title. We 
shall prepare an article for our next, fully showing the 
worth of this plan of record. It is for sale by Br. Tompkins, 
price $2, and cheap at that. | 


17 MONEY—ACCOUNTS—DELINQUENTS. We 
are necessitated to raise large sums to meet some heavy dues, 
and this could easily be done were delinquents who owe 
for past volumes to pay up, and if those with whom we have 
long standing book accounts would settle the 8ame. Some 
are owing us large amounts for books for two years and up- 
wards, ,and this Jong credit is ruinous—no business can be 
conducted safely with it; and we call, and call earnestly, 
on those indebted on our book accounts, whose debts have 
been standing over six months, to make exertions to forward 
our due—or, at least, forward something in part payment. 
We wrote, a few weeks since, to about thirty persons, who 
owed about 1000 dollars, and most of whose accounts had 
been standing between six months and two. years, and all 
that was received from this special call was 8izty dollars / 
This wont do. Hereafter we cannot give. a longer credit 
on our book accounts than six months. We shall publish 
S00n a black list, in order to purge our list and let the world * 
know 8ome of a publisher's peculiar comforts! Let a little 
extra exertion be made to aid us in this time of great need. : 

A.T: 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 
crowded out of this number. 
too late for this No. 

Music—two pages next month. 


* . % 
Several communications are 
Miss L. A. P.'s favors came 


List of Lelters containing Remittances received since our 
last, ending November 3, 1840. 4 


J. B. S., New Woodstock, $2; L. B., Smithville, 
@2; J. M.S., New Bedford, $4; L.*S., Brownsville, 
$82; W. L., Bellows Falls, $2; J. H. W., Petersham, 
$10 ; IJ. F., Salisbury, $6 ; H. M., Carver, $2; P. M., 
Montville, $4 ; S. L., Springfield, $20; W. C., Pom- 
fret Landing, $2; A. D., Bennington, | $5:;3- C,.R., 
Winchester, $2; C. M., Manchester, $2; A. B., Wa- 
tertown, $2; V. L., Lowell, $3; E. C., Saxton River 
Village, $2; M. C., West Catlin, $2; &, R;, Stone- 
ham, $2; J. B., Scipio,-$10; FT. D., East Wilton, $2 ; 
H. P., Sandown, $2; J. W., Wilton, $2; J. 8., Ver- 
non, $2; O. W., Williamsville, $6; P. M., Bath, $4. 
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The Utility of Universalism. 


CHATTER I1V.,, 


Original. 


Our faith has been objected to on the ground 
that it makes sin a light thing ; and 8ome of those 
minds who have the most sympathy with several 
of the prominent principles of our faith, have ap- 
plied to us the reproach— Fools make a mock 
of 8in.* All this is without any claim to justice 
—1s 8peaking evil of things not understood. For 
unhesitatingly, and with full confidence in the 
8afety of the assertion, we declare that our faith 
gives the most hateful and loathsome view of 
8In, and that the hideousness of sin is diminished 
_ according as men depart from the principles of 
Universalism. We expect to show this in the 
progress of this chapter. But here one remark 
8hould be offered lest the fact should be passed 
by, that no one can feel how hideous the faith of 
Universaligm makes sin appear til in the heart 
- that faith abides; for this is a subject which, like 
many others, requires the exercise of feeling as 
well as reason. *©I was afraid to sin!* was the 
testimony of one while treating of the influence 
of Arminian-Calvinism ; © but now I am asham- 
ed to 8in!” is the language of his heart as it now 
rejoices in the light and glory of Universalism. 
Shame is a nobler feeling than fear, as it is a 
mingling of a love of the right, and a dissatisfac- 
tion with ourselves when we do wrong. 


We take a passage of scripture to guide our | 


thoughts in considering the subject to be discus- 
8ed. It is the words of Jesus,—* If I had not 


done among them the works which none other | 


man did, they had not had 8in; but now have 
they both seen and hated both me and my Fa- 
ther.'.- 

The sentiment of this passage, in its applica- 
tion to all ages is, that with the increase of light 
the moral guilt of disobedience increases, and the 
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more hideous sin appears. 'The darkness of night 
may $8hroud from our view a terrific objeet 80 
that we 8ee not a single feature of its ugliness, 
and feel no uneasy sensations in its presence ; 


but as the light of morning beams upon it, its 
hideousness is revealed, its terrific features dis- 


turb our quiet, and its presence 1s felt to be a 
curse. $So it is with sin. When spiritual dark- 
ness is around, its deformity is concealed ; and 
as light approaches this deformity 1s discovyered, 
and its presence felt to be a curse—a greater 
curse than any outward evil. Therefore the val- 
ue of enlightened times is great, not only in ex- 
hibiting the vast powers of the mind, but the 
beauty of holiness and the ugliness of sin. | 

It was 80- with the Jews. They were in great 
Spiritual darkness because the densely gathered 
clouds of corruption had 8hrouded the light of 
the 8un of the church. They had strayed away 
from all the spirituality of their religion, and 
while sacrifices and offerings were designed as 
the representatives or manifestations of inward, 
deep, and holy feelings, they became to them a 
substitute for the exercise of the gentle and 
compassionate virtues. 'That mercy was to God 
a more acceptable service than the offering of 
Sacrifices, was a truth hidden behind the smoke 
of their altars and the clouds of incense, 80 that 
they beheld it not; and punctilious to the per- 
formance of outward rites and ceremomies, they 
Saw not the deformity in the religious character 
where mercy was wanting. 

The Anointed came to clear away this smoke 
and these clouds with the light of truth, as the 
gun disperses the river mist; and as that 8un re- 
veals, as it removes the mist, the active merey of 
God in his works, 80 that truth, as it put aside 
the veil of rite and ceremony, presented in the 
great and eternal law the truth that * to love 
mercy ? is one of the triune duties. To see this 
in clear light was the great want of the age; 
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blind to this, they were blind to the most neces- 
SAT. duties; - and a religion that would have exalt- 
ed them high among the nations became power- 
less, and its disciples were distinguished for 8ur- 
face, piety, heartless ceremonies, and spiritual 
pride. They had no sympathy for true, wide- 
spread mercy, and hence their intolerance, bigot- 
ry, and prejudices against all who went to other 
than Zion's temple; and hence the whole of 
their tyrannous conduct towards the Samaritans. 
The Beloyed came and labored, and they had 
no longer a cloak or -excuse for their 8in. He 
proved himself 'to be of God by his wondrous 
works, and revealed their error in trusting in sac- 


rifices by the character or merciful nature of | 


those works. Every one showed that to love 
mercy was a virtue well pleasing to God; every 
prayer that went up for power to perform such 
acts, was heard ; and the whole tenor of his con- 
duct attested the same truth. And thus he did 
among them works such as no man ever yet had 
done; for though the ancient servants of God 
had performed wondrous miracles-.by the power 
of the Highest, they had been of a different char- 


acter—they were .not 80 brilhtant in the light of 


goodness—they had not placed the grand law of 
love in such bold relief and brilliant colors as did 
the Savior's. 'Thus the Jews of our Lord's time 


were without excuse, both in rejecting him and 
in exercising the bitter and cruel passions of un- 


mercifulness. 'They would not look on these 
traces of the name of the Father-God, and de- 
8pised him in the mirrored likeness of his Son— 
 fostered their unholy and wrath-breathing preju- 
dices till they had filled the cup of unrighteous- 
ness. Had these works of the Savibr's mercy 
never been performed among them, they had not 
sinned against the most glorious revelations of 
God's paternity; their harshness of character 
would not appear 80 hideous; they would not 
have had. the. sin which they did have—their 
sins would. not have. appeared $0 dark and foul. 
They had looked on goodness, and should have 
been changed into its divine image; they turned 
from its: beauties, steadily tooked on cruelty— 
were changed into its likeness, and crucified the 
Lord of glory. 

From these considerations two reflections arise, 
which, when considered, cannot fail of giving us 
proper ideas of the nature of sin. 

1. We need. christianity, and. its. illustrations 
by the life' of | Jesus,! to reveal the. true nature, 
deformity and © SS ate of.8in ; and. 


[2 


2. The more p67 and amiable . our ideas of 
God, the more heinous will sin appear and our 
abhorrence of it increase, 

These are important considerations ; for what 
is more essential to the right performance of duty . 
than a correct view of sin—its true character, 
its relation to our happiness and honor? Our 
sacred book—our spiritual chart—treats of 8m 
from beginning to end; .and the, perfection of 
that treatise arises from the fact, that it clearly 
traces out the origin, action and consequences of 
sin—the means of conquest, and the glory of 
victory. It does this as unaided reason could 
never and can neyer do; for as well might men 
hope with their torch lights to illumine our world 
$0 as to discern its beauties were the sun extin- 
guished, as to hope by the feeble light of unaided 
reason to look on the glory of humanity. 'They 
need the reflected brilliance of Jehovah's coun- 
tenance—the light of the glory of God, that, like 
the sun from a mirror, is shed in power on the 
mind by Jesus Christ. 'They need a heavenly 
illumination spreading over their whole existence, 
and not a mere lamp of an hour. 

Sin was made hideous by the law; for that 
made disobedience of right to be transgression 
not only against man, but against a higher than 
man. But it had not sufficient spirituality ; it 
did not deal enough with the inward being, and 


was not suvited to show all the features of the 


terror of sin, as was needed in a more enlighten- 
ed age. Jesus came with teachings and works ; 
what the one enjoined, the other illustrated ; and 
both united to bid man look beyond outward acts 
to inward motives, from rites and ceremonies to 
what they denoted, and from the form to the 
power of godliness. He knew man, and hence 
the spirituality of his religion; he knew man bet- 
ter than any other, and his doctrine had a con- 
nection with the inner being s8uch 'as none other 
possess8ed. Here was his revelation of man's 
glory—here was the revelation of the hideous- 
ness of sin; for here was shown clearly - that 
man was made to obey the higher and better 
principles of goodness, and never sacrifice his 
celestial aspirations to his earthly appetites; and 
Sin causes him to be false to this obedience, and 
to make this sacrifice. 'Those doctrines which 
deny celestial aspirations 'to' human 'nature—in- 
nate feelings of the heavenly—lessen $0 far the 
hideousness of sin as' they take _—_ 80 much 
prompting to holiness. qo 

We all readily understand 'the uses of history 
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and how the spirit of the past gives voice and 
language to crumbling arch and broken column. 
He needs an intellectual as well as a fine local. 
point of view. He may stand in Athens or 
Rome, but past Athens nor Rome will not be 
before him. He must not only ascend 8ome lofty 
eminence that commands a full prospect of the 
ruined city—where the eye can mark the deso- 
lation of splendor, the wreck of power, and the 
overthrow of pride and haughtiness ; but he must 
place his mind right—he must have a good men- 
tal position, and then he will have an intellectual 
and moral view of the scene before him. If his- 
tory has to him s8aid nothing of the past glory of 
the city, how ilkfitted is he to view it! The 
as80ciations and reollections drawn from the his- 
- torian are nothing to him, and the ruined city is 
but a heap of stone. What it was, what it might 
have been, and what it is, awaken in him no sen- 
S$ibility, for he cannot haye any just appreciation 
of the 8cene—he has but a physical and not a 
mental point of view. 

What history is'to the traveler, ehristianity is 
to him who would rightly understand the nature 
of gin.' Without the loſty thoughts and thrilling 
as80ciations which christianity stores in the mind, 
we cannot haye any just appreciation of what sin 
has done—how /man has been affected by it. 
We can, indeed, see 8omewhat of its nature, as 
the most simple can see in a broken column that 
it 1s a ruin; but the connection of it with our 
whole being can no more. be discerned than the 
ignorant can ass0ciate that broken column with 
the splendid temple that once stood on that spot. 
To one who is familiar with the whole, that one 
relic is enough to bring up all to view as a men- 
tal picture, eyen as the naturalist from a single 
bone will give the form, history and habits of the 
animal to which it belonged. The antiquary 
knows how desolation has put out the fires on 
the altar, driven the priest from the shrine, and 
brought corruption into the holy places; and the 


christian knows how sin has done all this in the | 


temple of the. human heart. Look on Jesus 
Christ !. there is the temple in its moral grandeur 
and beauty; eyery court and retreat. pure as the 
violet's cup, when the dews have baptized it; on 
its altar burns the.sacred fire never dim; and the 
holy priest is ever ready for the sacrifice and offer- 
| ing, to pray and bless. Look on the Prodigal Son! 
there is a like temple in ruins, and O what a 
ruin to, him who has looked on * the perfection of 


- * 


to a traveler amid' the ruins of former greatness, 


beauty !* See the hideousness of sin! Christian- 
ity comes to the sinner as Hezekiah came to the 
temple, to purify it and make it fit * for an habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit.” If it enters in 
its power, it will accomplish the work, and the 
regenerated will be like Zion on the holy hill 
restored to its ancient beauty and glory. 

Thus do we need the aid of christianity and its 
illustrations in the life of Jesus, to reveal the 
true nature, deformity, and hideousness of sin; 
and where, without Christ and christianity, 
would be our hope of the final restoration of the 
ruined temple! 'Thanks be to God for christian- 
ity! its lofty reyelations of our nature, its clear 
rules of duty, its encouragements to faithfulness, 
and the spiritual sublimity of its prospects in the 
destruction of sin. 

Our second general proposition now demands 
our attention, giving a view of the hideonsness 
of sin in another light or point of view, and ex- 
hibiting one of the grand and distinguishing ex- 
cellences of the Universalian views of the divine 
character. We repeat it, —The more exalted 
and amiable our ideas of God, the more hideous 
will sin appear, and our abhorrenece of it increase. 
Here we rest a claim for moral power in our 
doctrine that cannot be put forth by any antago- 
nist doctrine, and which, according to known 
laws of the human mind and general operations 
of the affections, gives a pre-eminent distinction 
to our faith as the spirit of reformation. 

Can it be doubted that our maxim 1s correct ? 
Do we not all acknowledge in our every day 
feelings, that according to the amiability of a 
character is the hideousness of wrong doing in 
respect to that character ? Permit an illustration. 
A mother was sitting in her ' home awaiting the 
return of her husband; it being near ten o'clock 
at night, her sons, fatigued with toil, had retired 
to rest; 800n after, the husband returned from 
the carousal, and insisted, with oaths and 'impre- 
cations, on calling up the boys to get n load of 
wood from the far-off lot, although there was a 
sufficient store at hand. The mother, finding 
she could not alter his purpose,- called her 8o0ns, 
and spoke kindly to them in making known what 
their father insisted upon—told them she was 
8orry they must go; but, said she, remember he 
is your father. They arose, yoked'the team, and 


| went. While they were absent, she busied her- 


Self in preparing a bountiful repast, 'and, as the 
night was'cold, a cheerſul fire. About midnight 
they returned. The father had retired, and the 


/ 
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mother with cheerful smiles weleomed them, 
while a blazing fire and fine repast were ready 
for their comfort, and they were ready for them 
all. 'They sat down with their dear mother—en- 
joyed a pleasant meal, and retired cheerful and 
satisfied. Now, who will not s8ay, aye, who does 
not feel, that a sin against that amiable mother 
would appear ten-fold more hideous than a like 
one against that unfeeling father ? In the one case, 
sin would have no excuse; in the other, our 
sympathies would find apologies. 'This is the 
natural result, And hence as a mother's love 1s 
the holiest image of affection among mortals, 80 
filial ingratitude is one of the basest crimes. 

Does not the spirit of these remarks apply to 
the effect of our conceptions of the Divine char- 
acter upon the aspeet of 8in? And is it not ra- 
tional, that according as he 1s exalted in our 
minds, and he 1s presented in pure amiability to 
our affections, sin will appear abhorrent? It must 
be 80. And that sin might appear in its true and 
hideous character, Jegus showed that the law of 
God was the law of an unchanging and unceas- 
ingly benevolent Father; that the kingdom we 
should pray may come, and the will we should 
pray may be done on earth as in heaven, are the 
kingdom and will of our Father; and that all the 
dominion, power, and glory, in the universe are 
his. Here is the beauty of christian virtue ; its 
law 1s the law of the best of parents, and its ev- 
ery command the requirement of sincere and 
eternal love. He, therefore, who trangresses, 
Sins against all this. © Any doctrine that denies 
the parental character of God's government, or 
that man is the child of the Deity, lowers the 
8tandard of the beauty of obedience, and lessens 
the hideouspess of 8in; and according as 8ystems 
of religion depart from the grand and fundamen- 
tal principles of Universalism, they depart from 
these great truths. 

We claim for our holy faith the greatest moral 
power, because of its pre-eminent amiable views of 
the Deity; and we assert and defend this pre- 
eminency*on the ground that our faith alone une- 


quiyocally maintains, that God will never change 
- his parental character, or alter the parental prin- 


-that he is the 
Father of lights, with whom 18 no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning—the God of salvation, 
WA h *whom are the is8ves of death. All "YE 
ystems either declare these truths? | 


ciples of his government oyer = in this or any 


fine the uniyersal parental character of the admin- 
istration of God's goyernment to this life, or les- 
sen its continuance to 80me for even the duration 
of their earthly existence. 'These are as 80 many 
steps away from the clear perception of the hid-' 
eousness of sin. 

, O my brother, or sister, in the faith, what'ex- 
cuse have we for 8in? None, none. 'To'us, sn 
should be exceeding sinful—the greatest of all | 
evils. Against what are our transgresslons ! 
Against the perfection of divine loyve—God ; 
against the perfection of human sympathy and 
goodness—TJesus Christ ; against everything con- 
nected with our higher and better nature; against 
reason, conscience, and experience. No art can 
weave a cloak to cover-sin in us; and as gsure as 
the eye of God is ever present over us, 80 8ure 
will our sin lessen the enjoyment of life. Look, 
O let us steadily look, on Jesus Christ ; see there 
the beauty of the triumph of the spiritnal over 
the sensual, and take not our sight from it till 
we feel that to sin is as though we were to gaze” 
on the face of a dear and amiable mother, and ® 
profane her name. Who would thus act against 
the holy love of an earthly parent? To sin against 
God is baser; for from the fountain of his love 
came the waters that well up in her heart for us 
—the waters of life, affection and sympathy. 

We have minds that seek after the perfect ; 
the perfect is presented to us in christianity ; our 
religion brings it home to the heart; and to sin, 
therefore, is to pervert the best affections of our 
nature, to offend the lofty aspirations of the soul, 
and to forget our parentage, dignity, good, and 
destiny, forming fellowship with what has torw- . 
away the glory of earth, ruined the proudest em- 
pires, turned back the tide of progress, and made 
the being who was created to look upon the stars, 
to fall down and worship the earth. Be it not 
80 with us. Let us feel the divine within us, 
give our best affections perfect sway, and' have 
constant reyerence for the idea wrapt up in the 


apostle's words: * A man 1s the image and glory 
of God,” B. 
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ConTENTMENT,—ls that beast better that hath © 
two or three mountains to graze on, than alittle 
bee that feeds on dew or-manna, and lives upon 
what falls every morning from the store-house 
of heaven, clouds and providence ? Can/a man 
quench his thirst better out of 'a river than a full 
urn, or drink better from the fountain which is 


indistinetly, or with limitations, or. 


finely paved with marble; than when it wells , 
over the green turf {—dereny Taylor, - 
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Lines to a little Girl weeping/at'the Death]  Vivacity-and Strength. 
h "of her Mother. i hy er TOrtFokat. " 


Original. I navs known many instances of the greatest 

BY M188, L.; 8. R- moral strength being possessed and exercised by 

Wzrp on! weep on! dear, orphaned girl ; | ry bay whose natural temperament was of the 
Well mayst thou mourn and weep ! vivacious character—who in times of, ease and 
The back honor vhre# 5 gone gy axons joy s8eemed all gaiety and sportiveness, and who 
would then be deemed, by the mere obseryer of 

beg ns fn Kee Aer CE © 20 OFF mw outward appearances, as being only fitted for the 
It is no childish sorrow now, sunshine of life—a weak reed, giving forth music 


Which fills thy breast with grief. 


by the light breeze, but bending and breaking 
fe. on ! woe es! Thy mother's voice when the wing of the mighty wind strikes it. 
0 more wil charm thy ear— | | , 4 

Her. kand which oft qupplied arms And many persons, when they see the yivacious 
Lies cold and senseless here. and glad creatures engaged in their joyousness, 
Weep on! weep. on! When sickness comes, are apt to Sigh out a fear respecting them, as 
—_ ors he 3 exnooth thy bed— though their yivacity was a sure prophecy of fu- 
the md -enlopuc Sen mmr ri _ ture breaking and crushing before harsher pow- 


ers. But I have seen 80 many revelations of the 


' ' , . . . 
WEIE 00 FSC ont 90: more #he'l hear greatest energy to bear trial, in the naturally vi- 


Thy youthful accents mild— 


O8p on ! you weep! Thy mother's eye vacious, that I always feel assured that 8uch will 

i et 1-0 HD Ip best contend with evil, and bear up under trial ; 

, $. TROP woop! Yoo qa ood, pensive girl, and I always feel anxious that effort should be 
| e's, 4 rough lite thou oft must weep; Mn 

Time cannot, heal thy. heart's deep wound— used to preserve youthful vivacity, when a deep- 

It is, alas! too deep ! er thoughtfulness is s8ought for in the young, by 

L know thy anguish—feel thy woe— their instructors. And they are the most suc- 

The burning tears yon shed— || cessful and honorable educators of the young, who * 


The bitter thought—the plaintive moan— 


My mother too, is dead ! 80 mould and fashion the elements of moral be- 


ing, as to preserve the primitive elasticity of SPi- 


In future years, in night's calm hour, "Bate: - "ugh, : 
When all are wrapped.in sleep, rits ; for then their labor is like the skill of the 
ThouPt think of thy lost mother's love, mechanic, whe adds strength to the metal with- 
anos - a6eddretddeddotens 6 out impairing its elasticity. 
Thou miss her in the hour of mirth— There is nothing which can 80 nerye the soul 
er mild, approving eye— . . 
She will not eee thy youthful sport, for the hour of trial, as the preservation of the 
And thou wilt softly sigh. vivacity of a pure heart. Cheerfulness is the 
Thoul't mipa her gentle, warning voice, music of a healthy spirit—a lively hymn of praise 
When worldly snares allure— || for the constant goodness of God, And the goul 


Thou'lt often miss her kind advice, 


And admonitions pure. manifesting it, may be one whom the obseryer 


bs | regards as embodied thoughtlessness, while in 
nd should thy merit gain applause, © . : , * * J., 

'T will coldly me A, mocks Ag fact, it may have its spring in well diaciplingd 
For, she you loved the most, alas ! thought. * Let me not be laughed at,” says Mrs. 


hooks dcoatbrantehmg ag || Hamilton in her letter on Religion, * for the con- 

And oh ! when sickness fades thy cheek, | fessi0n, and I shall freely acknowledge that I at 

And dims thy brilliant eye, : :+h infinite pleacure to 

Ah! who like her will watchful be, 08 mOmeny 100% York ls, male Ms day | jo 

And all thy wants supply ? the delightful period, when, with the s1mpheity 

5 | 1 1 av li le 2" y 
= A mother's love ! Earth cannot boast of iniopQ  NhQecaot, þ P goed ont 0N uy 7p b, 

1... Another love 8 deep ! in grateful thanks to the Almighty for the happi 


Ray weniradcad, char lovely girt, ness enjoyed at a dancing-school ball | Nor am I 


nd thou, indeed, must weep. £3. — | aſp Bega 
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laugh 'at 8uch-a recital—to me it is touching in- 
deed! /Þ would that every child had the mind to 
conneet | every joy with the Spring of all happi- 
ness,' for | it would | be a \ most. powerful guard 
against evil. But many would deem the ' Miss 
mingling in the gaieties of & ball, as knowing but 
little of prayer or deyotional feeling, s0 prone are 
they to connect the all of religion with gloom. 

'These thoughts have been 8uggested by admir- 
ation of a character in the following tale, which 
is-worthy of the perusal of every one. I should 
be glad to acknowledge the author, but am igno- 
rant of its origin. But no matter where the yoice 
came from, it hath told a good story :. 


* MARTHA AND MARY. 


© Ir was when the persecution of the people 
called Quakers had, for a short season, s0mewhat 
abated its rigor, and they ventured to attend their 
religious: assemblies without fear of injury to 
their families in the mean time, that Walter Pix- 
ley and his wife, a staid and respectable couple 
belonging to that despised community, rode eley- 
en miles, to their country town of Stafford, to be 
present at a meeting, at which the apostle-like 
young man, Edward Durrough, was to preach, 
leaving their little daughter, Martha, under the 
care of an aged woman, who was at that time 
their female domestic. 

Martha was a grave child, though but seven 
years of age : her young mind had taken its tone 
from both her parents. She had been born in a 
geason of persecution, had been cradled, as it 
were, in anxiety and 8orrow ; and as she grew 
old enough to comprehend the cireumstances that 
Surrounded her, she saw her parents constantly 
filled with apprehensions for the safety of their 
hves and property. She had heard them talk 
over their grievances, spoiling of goods, the 
maimings, the whippings, and the horrible suf- 
ferings of their persecuted brethren—persecuted 
even to death; she had heard of little children 
enduring with the steadfastness of early martyrs 
imprisonment and pains, which would oyercome 
even the strong man; till, unlike the ordinary 
child of her, years, her countenance habitually 
wore. a look of gravity, and her heart bled at the 
least thought of s8uffering and gorrow. 

Martha's: home was in a country place sur- 
rounded by fields—a pleasant quiet valley, the 
imonial heritage of her father. It Was har- 
eat time, and; in the course of ka.. the 
old Servant Went out with the r ., - dinners, 


\ morning—of Edward Durrough's'| extraordinary 


leaving little-Martha to amuse herself with aibeg- 
gar woman who hadjust arrived. with a young 
child in her arms. Martha knew that it was her 
mother's custom/'to rehieve distress, in-whatever 
shape it presented-itself, and the story the woman 
told, whether false or true, touched her tothe 
s0ul—$he gave her, therefore, the dinner which 
had been set-aside for 'herself, and compasslona- 
ted her in words of the truest sympathy'; and 
when the child in the woman's arms wept, her 
heart yearned towards it. Strange as it may 8eem 
to all, but 80 it was, for our story is true, when 
the beggar woman saw the: affection with which 
little Martha regarded the child, she proposed to 
zell it to her; and Martha; innocent of all guile, 

readily accepted the proposal. After her little 
hoard of money was produced, the bargain” was 
struck, and the two parted perfeetly satisfied 
with the transaction. The child was beautiful 
in its form and features, and Martha” sat down 
with it upon her knee, and lavished upon it all 
the endearing tenderness which her most atfec+» 
tionate nature 8uggested. £ 


In a short time the child fell asleep; and as she 
sat gazing upon it, a half denied fear stole into 
her mind, that perhaps she had done wrong in 
taking upon her this charge unknown to her pa- 
rents, and that perhaps they would be displeased. 


She rose up in haste, and looked from the door 


and window for the beggar woman, but neither 
across the fields, nor down the valley, nor upon 
the distant highways was she to be 8een; and 
then she was afraid, and thought to hide the child. 
She made it a large comfortable warm bed with 
a blanket, in a large press, and kissing its sleep- 
ing eyes, and wishing she had no fear, she left it 
to its repose, and began with great anxiety 'to 
look out for the return of her parents. 'Po the 
old domestic she 8aid not one word of what he 
had done. 

After two hours, all which time the child had 
slept soundly, Walter Pixley and his wife return- 
ed. The good mother who was accustomed' to 
help in all the domestic business, employed her- 
self in preparing the early afternoon meal, and 


Martha s8at down with her parents to partake / of 


it. While Walter Pixley and his wife were in 
the midst of their review: of the events ofthe 


Sermon, and the concourse to-which it ''was ad- 
dressed, they were startled by what/seemed 'to 
them /the cry of a child.” | Martha's heart beat 
quick, and her sweet face grew 'suddenly pale; 
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but- her /parents were not [obgerving ably" Iebr. The 
good man stopped in the middle of a sentence, 
and both he and his wife turned their heads to- 
wards the part of the house whence the. 8ound 


proceeded, listened for a second or two, and then 


all being again till, without remarking what they 
gupposed was fancy, they again went on with 
their conversation. | Again a cry, louder and more 
determined, was heard, and again they paused. 
« Surely,” said the wife, © that 1s the voice of a 
young child.” 

'The critical moment was now come, conceal- 
ment was no longer possible, and Martha's affec- 
tion mastering her fear as the infant continued to 
cry,  8he darted from the table and exclaimed— 
Yes, yes, it is my child ! and the next moment 
8he was heard audibly 8oothing her little charge 


-in the chamber above, with all the tenderness of 


the fondest mother. 

Mrs. Pixley was 800n at her daughter's side, 
full of the most inconceivable astonishment, and 
demanded from her whence the child had come, 
or how it had been consigned to her charge. The 
old domestic was then summoned, but she knew 
nothing of the affair. They were not long in 
deliberating on what followed. The family 


could not conscientiously burthen themselves | 


with another dependant, and one especially, who 
had no natural claim upon them, in those peril- 
ous and anxious times, when they could not even 
insure $8ecurity for themselves; and besides this, 
how did they know but this very circumstanee 
might be made in some way or other, a cause of 
offence or of persecution, for . the world looked 
with jealous and suspicious eyes upon the poor 
Quakers. Father Pixley, therefore, s0on deter- 
mined what he had to do in the affair—to make 
the: circumstance known at the next village ; to 
inquire. for: the, woman, who no doubt had been 
8een either before or after parting with the child; 
and' also\to state the whole affair to the nearest 
Justiee- of the peace; r 

'Within -an hour, therefore, after the discovery 
of the child, the-good man might be seen making 
known. this strange. news at the different places 
of regort; in the - village, and! inquiring from all, if 
Such @ person, as the little girl had described the 
woman to be, had been 8een by any ; but to his 
chagrin and disappointment; no one could give/|| 
him anformation—such-z person had evidently 


not |been there. He next hastened to the justi- 
ce's. 'It was now evening, and Walter Pixley was' 


informed; that his worship very: rarely tratisacted 


any buakieas aſter dinner, and that especially *he 
would not with a Quaker.” Walter, however, 
was not 80 easily to be put by ; he felt his busi- 
ness was important; and by the help of a gratui- 
ty to the servant, he gained admittance. 

The justice was engaged over his wine, and 
he received Walter Pixley very gruffly, and inthe 
end threatened him with a committal to jail for 
his pains. The poor Quaker had been in jail the 
whole of the preceding winter, and he remem- 
bered too wofully the horrors of that dungeon, to 
bring upon himself willingly, a second incarcera- 
tion. It was of no use seeking for help at the 
hands of justice, therefore he urged his business 
no further, and returned quietly to his own house. 


Against the will, therefore, of the elder Pix- 
leys, the child was established with them; and 
it was not long before the father and mother as 
cordially adopted it as the little daughter had 
done from the first beholding it. . * For who 
knows,” argued the good Walter Pixley, © but the 
child may be designed for some great work, and 
therefore removed thus singularly from the ways 
of evil for our teaching and bringing up? Let us 
not gainsay or counteract the ways of Providence.” 
This reasoning abundantly satisfied the pious 
minds of the good Friends, and the little stranger 
was regularly installed a mettiber of the family by 
the kindred name of Mary. 


At the time little Mary was first received un- 
der the hospitable roof, she might be about six 
months old, a child of uncommon beauty ; nor as 
the months advanced into years, was the promise 
of her infancy disappointed. She was in disposi- 
tion and tone of mind, the very reverse of her 
grave and gentle elder sister, as Martha was now 
considered ; she was bold and full of mirth, full of 
such unbroken buoyancy of heart as made the 80- 
ber mother Pixley half suspect that she must come 
of some race of wild people. Certain it was, the 
subdued and grave spirit of the Pixleys, never in- 
fluenced her; and as Martha grew up into Wom- 
anhood, and” the quietness and 8obriety of her 
younger years matured into fixed principles, he 
embraced with a firm mind the peculiar tenets in 
which she had been brought np, and would have 
stood death for the maintenance of them. Mary 
also advanced past the years of girlhood, but $till 
[remained the gay, glad; bold Spirited thing 8he 
ever had been. She revered all the members 
the persecuted body to whom her friends bet | 
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er; wouldadopt. Her beautiful person was adorn- 
;ed,/as far ag..8he had an opportunity, in-the-pre- 
vailing fashion of the times ; and-$he-often-griev- 
:ed:the gober minds of every member of the family 
by..carrolling forth © profane songs,/ as Mrs.. Pixley 
called-.them, while, how. she. became acquainted 
with them, / foreyer| remained-. a mystery. - Often 
did the conscientious: mind of father Pixley ques- 
tion himself, whether it was.quite right to main- 
tain 80-light a maiden under his roof, but then the 
affectionate being who had no friends save them 
in the world, had 80 entwined herself around the 
hearts of all the household, that the good man 
banished the idea as inhuman, and never ventured 
to give it utterance, Martha and her mother 
meantime, strove to bring over this bright young 
creature to their own views, and for a few mo- 
ments -8he would settle her beautiful face to a 80l- 
emn expression, 'try to 8subdue what her friends 
called' © her airy imagination,” and attend the 
preaching of 80me eminent friend. But it would 
not do—the true character burst through all. Mary 
was again wit and laughter, and though her friends 
reproved, they loved her and forgave all. 
On the accession of James, which is the peri- 
od to which our little narrative has now arrived, 
persecution raged / again with greater violence 


than ever; and the Pixleys, along with seventeen 
other Friends, both men and women, were dragged 
from their | meeting-house by a brutal soldiery, 
under the command of the justice we have before 
mentioned, to the dungeon-like county jail in the 


midst of winter. "The hardships they endured 
were 80 dreadful that it is pain to relate them. 
'They were kept many days without food, and al- 
lowed neither fire nor candle; their prison was 
damp and cold, and they were furnished with 
straw only for their beds; they were also forbid- 
den to' ee their friends who might have procured 
them 's0me of the necessaries of life; nor were 
they allowed''to represent by letter their case to 
any influential man in the country, who might 
have interested himself in their behalf. ' And to 
all this was added the brutality of a cruel jailor, 
who heaped upon them all the ignominy he could 
devise. ' In 'these gentle circumstances lay the 
gentle Martha Pixley and her parents. Mary not 
having accompanied them to their place of wor- 
Ship did not 8hare their fate. 

. Poor mother Pixley's health had long been de- 
clining, and this confinement reduced her 80 low, 


that in a few days her life was despaired of; still | 


no medical vid could be procured, and the coats 


and cloaks of many' of her-suffering companions 
were given upto furnish articles 'for her 'misera- 
ble bed.” ' | 420405 A hs 

; When the news came to Mary-of the commital 
of her friends'to jail, the distress' of her'mind'ex- 
pressed itself in a burst of uncontrolable indigna- 
tion; and” then, 'asking coungsel 'of no one, 8he 
threw on her hat and''cloak/'and taking with her 
an old man who lived in the family as a laborer, 
she hurried to the justice ; and as she did not ap- 
pear with any mark of the despised Quaker, eith- 
er in dress or manner, she 80on obtained admit- 
tance. 'The magistrate was somewhat startled by 
the 8udden appearance of 80 fair and young a mai- 
den, and demanded her pleasure with unwonted 
courtesy, seating her in a chair beside himself, 
and removing from his head a laced cap which he 
wore at their entrance. Mary made her demands 
for the liberation of her friends, the Quakers. 
The justice started as if doubting his s8enses, and 
rallied her on the straygeness of her requests, 
charging upon the Quakers all those absurd and 
monstrous things which were alleged against them 
in those days. Mary nothing abashed, denied 
every charge as false, and demanded if not the 
liberation of her friends, at least an amelioration 
of their sufferings. As Mary pleaded, the justice 
grew angry, and at length the full vent of his tem- 
per broke forth, and the high spirited girl, even 
more indignant than terrified, rushed from his 
presence. 


| : 
- 


What was next done? She ordered the old at- 
tendant to saddle the horses, and mounting one, 
and bidding him. to follow on the other, she set 
off for the country town. 'There $he found great 
numbers of Friends surrounding the prison with 
baskets of provisions, bedding, warm clothing and 
fuel, begging for admittance to their perishing 
brethren. Little children too, there were, weep- 
ing for their imprisoned parents, and offering their 
little all to the jailor, 80 that they might be per- 
mitted to share their captivity. Mary made her 
way through this melancholy crowd, peremptorily 
demanded access to the jailor, and was admitted ; 
her garb, unlike that of the persecuted Quakers, 
obtained for her this favor, as at the house ofthe 
justice, but here again her errand debarred'her 
further 8uccess ; the. jailor would 'neither allow 
her to see her friends, nor would he convey a 
message to them. Mary could have wept in an- 
ger and vexation, from internal sympathy with 
the grief she had witnessed outside'of the' walls, 
but she did not ; she retorted upon the jailor' the 
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-8everity. of his. manner, and-/bade him to look to 


the consequences, folded her:cloak;round her, and 
walked forth again into the circle of Friends who 
gurrounded ; the, gate. . 'The jailer laughed as he 
drew. the heavy bolts after and bade her do her 
worst, 

Among the Friends collected in the street be- 
fore the prigon, Mary heard that William Penn, 
who had just returned from his new settlement in 
America, was now in London. As $00n as she 
heard this, she determined upon her plan of con- 
duct. She knew his influence with the king, 
who when duke of York, had induced his broth- 
er, Charles II. to bestow on him that tract of land 
called Pennsylvania. . 'To him, therefore, she de- 
termined to go, and pray him to represent to the 


king the deplorable s8ufferings of the Friends, in 
.. those parts. 


- When her old attendant heard of her meditated 
journey, he looked upon her as almost insane. To 
him the project was appalling. It would require 
many days to reach London, and who must take 
charge of the farm in his absence, seeing his wor- 
thy master in prison ? And then too, though he 
had been willing to accompany her as far as the 
next town, would it be right for a young maiden 
and an old man to endanger their lives by 80 long 
and 80 strange a journey ! 

Mary was uninfluenced by his reasoning, nor 
was 8he to be daunted by his fears. © If,” said 
She, © he would not accompany her, she would 
go alone.” She bade him, therefore, to have her 
horse saddled by break of day, and retired to her 
apartment to prepare for her journey. 

« Of a surety,” said the old man to himself, 
« she 1s a wilful young thing.” 

In the morning however, she found not only 
her horse prepared, but the old man and his also ; 
for wilful as she was, the old man loved her, and 
though he could not conjecture the object of 80 
strange a journey, © he would,” he said, © go with 
her to the end of the world.” 

. Mary had yentured to make use of th stores in 


Walter Pixley's coffers, for she considered the | 
ves of her friends were at stake. 
fore sufficiently supplied with money for their 


journey. 


She was there- 


For this time, the wild gaiety of Mary's spirits 
was gone,, but instead, was a strong energy and 


determination of character, which gupported her ||* 


above fatigue, or the apprehension of danger ; and 
day after day, from town to to in the depth of 
winter, wil she and her piewggnt Journey onward. 

Vor. I 


'They had no- intercourse with travellers on the 


road, nor did they make known to any the odjort 
of their journey, 

When $he arrived in London, she went straight 
to the house where William Penn had his tem- 
porary residence, and without introduction, apol- 
ogy, or circumlocution, laid before that great and 
good man the 8ad condition of her guffering 
friends. She then made him acquainted with 
her own private history, her obligation to the 
family of the worthy Walter Pixley, and the anx- 
iety she now felt for the life of her who had been 
as a mother unto her. 

William Penn heard her with evident emotion, 
and promised to do all that lay in his power for 
her benefactors; though he assured her that she 
had overrated his influence with the king. He 
then desired Mary to take up her abode under 
his roof; and bidding an attendant call in his 
mistress, he gave her into the hands of his fair 
and gentle wife, briefly relating to her on what 
errand the young maiden had come. 

When she found her mission thus far 80 hap- 
pily accomplished, and the door shut upon her- 
8elf and her kind hostess, the overstrained ener- 
gy of her s$pirits relaxed, and she wept like a 
feeble child. The fair wife of William Penn un- 
derstood her feelings, 80othed her with sympa- 
thy, and encouraged her to open her heart freely. 
Never had Mary seen goodness $0 graceful and 
attractive, as in the high minded and gentle be- 
ing before her. Her very 80ul blessed her as she 
spoke ; she could not doubt but that all would be 
well, and with her heart comforted, assured and 
filled with gratitude, it seemed as if a new life 
had been given her. 

The next day William Peyn obtained an audi- 


ence of the king, and 80 wrought upon him by . ad 
the story of the heroic young creature under his 7 


roof, and the sufferings of her friends, that he de- 
sired she might be brought before him, and re- 
ceive from his own hands the order for their en- 
largement. 

Mary was accordingly arrayed in the best gar- 
ments her scanty wardrobe permitted, by the 
elegant and gentle hands of Gulielma Penn, who 
Surveyed her beautiful face and figure with admi- 
ration, and then blessed. her as an affectionate 
mother might bless a beloved daughter. 

Leaning upon the arm of her protector, she 
was conducted through « great chamber of lords 
and ladies as8embled for the occasion, into the 
pregenee. of his majesty. Mary's heart beat vio- 
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lently; 'as- her companion; drawing her arm from! 


his; presented- her to- his /'sovereign, who gra- 


ciously' bade her speak her wishes without-ſear. 


Re-as8ured' by the kindness of the king's manner, 
almost forgetting the presence in which she stood, 
and all:-but what seemed to her the great impor- 
tance of her errand, she made her petition grace- 
fully and well. She related all she had told Wil 
liam Penn of the great kindness of the Pixleys to 
her, and her otherwise desolate condition ; she 
told of their domestic virtues, of their piety, and 
their firm loyalty; and lastly, of their wretched 
condition in the jail, with that of many others ; 
and of the cruelty 'of the justice and jailer ; and 
then almost unconsciously falling upon her knees, 
she prayed 80 eloquently, that they might be re- 
leased, that the king turned aside to wipe away 
a tear before he put forth his hand to raise her. 

The petition was granted. The king himself 
put into her hands the order for their release, and 
then praying God might bless her, and taking 
leave of William Penn very kindly, passed out of 
the presence chamber. Many of the lords ac- 
companied the king, but the rest closed around her 
with compliments. William Penn, who saw her 
eonfusion, apologized with all the grace of a 
courtier, and extricating her from the admiring 
company, conveyed her, like a being walking in 
a dream, to his own house. 

Not a moment was lost in sending down by 
express the order for the Friends' enlargement, 
and together with that, a dismissal from his of- 
fice for the jailer. Rest was now absolutely ne- 
cessary for Mary after these extraordinary exer. 
tions; William detained her, therefore, a few 
days under his roof, and then conveyed her him- 
Self in his own comfortable carriage to the house 
of her friends. It is impossible to describe the 
Joy which: her return afforded, and which was 
not 'a little-increased by the presence of her il- 
lustrious companion. 

The troubles and persecutions of the Pixleys 
here came to an end, for they went over to Penn- 
8ylvania with its distinguished founder, on his 
_ return, and became noted among the most worthy 

and influential of the settlers there. Mary, how- 
ever, returned to; England, affluently married ; and 
I myself, several years ago, was pos8essed of a 


piece of needle-work, said to have been. of her 
work.” 


Dox!z. 8top to put questions.to the. destitute, 
but relieve their immediate wants, first.. 
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ON the opening of a canal in Lowell, Ms. many bones, 
and other relics, of the Aborigines were found in" 'the sum- 
mer of 1838. © AT EN IOn STO] | « 


IT' was an Indian barial-place when years 

Of the dim past were present, but-the (flight 

Of time makes many changes, and the hum 

Of quick machinery is heard, where once 

The Indian war-note rang throughout the wild, 
Or the light dashing of his oar disturbed 

The gently gliding river, and the tree, 

The forest pride is gone ;—gone, to give place 
To the brick dwelling, and the artist's loom. 
Now from the sandy soll the mouldering bones 
Of the long perished, are upraised to light, 
And one a chieftain's scull, (s0 would have satd 
The sage phrenologist) lay on the turf, 

And seemed to frown that its last, quiet rest 
Was broken by the spade. Was it a sound 
Came on the ear, or did wild fancy shape 

A train of restless thought, till it became 

The murmur of the dead ? 


. 
: 
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Ye have broken the sleep of many a year, 
And opened the peaceful bed, 

Where I lay at rest with my bow and spear 
Beside my kindred dead, 

And given my mouldering relics to be 

The sport of your curiosity. - 


Many a summer has scattered her flowers 
Over my dreamless rest, 

And stricken by autumn winds and showers, 
They faded above my breast, 

Since I left the chase of the nimble deer, 

Mid the hunting-grounds to lay me here. 


Oh, give me again to my calm abode, 
Man of the high, pale brow ! 
For the Indian's affections as warmly glowed, 
As thine own are thrilling now, 
Though the blessed lights that guide thy way, - 
Shone upon his with a feebler ray. 


I would sleep again, for the strong in the chase 

Have passed like mists away, 
And the sons of a weak and sinewless race 

Trample above their clay, | 
And the word has gone forth that the Indian should be * 
Extinet but in tales of history. L. 3. © 
Lowell, Mass. 
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7 BY MISS MARTINEAT. TORT 

How different was it all when $she returned. to the 
house. How $8he loved the whole: world, and no 
one in it was dull! and nothing was trifling, and” 


it was out of the power of circumstances to vex 


her! Life had become heaven; its . doubts, its 
cares, its troubles were. gone, and all had. given 
place to goul-penetrating joy. She ,;should; grow 
perfect now, for she had one, whom be. believed 
perfect to lead her on. Her pride, her -jealousy, 


would trouble. her no more; for it;was: foriwant. of 


s$ympathy—perſect sympathy always / at hand 
that she , had. been e: prey. tobhem.; She shavld 
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pine no more, for there-- there--whs ohe who was her 
own. A calm, nameless, all pervading bliss had 
wrapped itself round her spirit, one that brought 
her as near to her Maker as if sbe had been his 
favored child. There needs no other proof that 
happiness is the most wholesome moral atmos- 
phere, and-that in which' the immortality of man 
is destined to thrive, than the elevation of goul, 
the religious aspiration, which attends the first 
as8urance, the first .sober certainty of true love. 
There is much of this religious aspiration amidst 
all warmth of virtuous affections. There is a viv- 
id love of God in a child that lays its cheek on 
its mother's and clasps its arms about her neck. 
God is thanked (perhaps unconsc1ious]ly) for the 
brightness of his earth, on 8ummer eyenings, 
when a brother and sister, who have long been 
- parted, pour out their heart storez to each other, 
| and feel their course of thought brightening as it 
runs. When the aged parent hears of the hon- 
ors his children have won, or looks round upon 
their innocent faces as the glory of his decline, 
his mind reyerts to him who in them prescribed 
the purpose of his life, and bestowed its grace. 
But religious, as is the mood of every good affec- 
tion, none is 80 devotional as that of love, espe- 
cially 80 called. 'The 8oul is then the very tem- 
ple of adoration, of faith, of holy purity, of hero- 
ism, of charity. At 8uch a moment the human 
creature 8hoots up into the angel : there is noth- 
ing on earth too defiled for its charity—nothing 
| in hell too appalling for its heroigm—nothing in 
heaven too glorious for its 8ympathy. Strength- 
ened, sustained, vivified by that most mysterious 
power, union with another spirit, it feels itself 
Set well forth on the way of victory over evil, 
8ent out conquering and to , conquer. 
no other such crisis in human life. The philos- 
 opher may experience uncontrolable agitation in 
verifying his principle of balancing systems of 
worlds, feelings, as if he actually 8aw the crea- 
tive hand i in the act of sending the planets forth 
on their everlasting way ; but this philosopher, 
Solitary seraph' as he may be regarded amidst a 
myriad of men, knows at 8uch a moment no emo- 
tions's0 divine as are those of the 8pirit becom- 
ing conscious that it is beloved—be it the peas- 
ant'girt 'in''the meadow, or the daughter of the 
gage; reposing'in' her father's confidence, or the 
artisan begide his loom, or the man of letters mus- 
ing by his fireside: The warrior, about to strike 
the decisive/ blow for the liberties of a nation, 
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hours, is'not in'a'state- of such lofty resolution as - 
those who by joining hearts, are laying their joint 
hands''on' 'the -whole wide realm of futurity for 
their own. © [The 'statesman; who inthe moment 
of guccess, feels that an entne class of -8ocial sins 
and woes is annihilated by his hand;” is 'not-con- 


8cious of 80' holy 'and 80 intimate 'a thankfulness 


as they who are aware that their redemption' is 
come in the presence of a new and 8overeign af- 
fection. And these are many—they are 'in all 
corners of eyery land. 'The statesman is the lead- 
er of a nation—the warrior is the' grace of an age 
—the philosopher is the birth of a thousand 
years; but the lover—where is he not? Wherevy- 
er parents look round upon their children, there 
he has been—wherever children are at play to- 
gether, there he will s00n be—wherever there 
are roofs under which men dwell, wherever there 
is an atmosphere vibrating with human yoices, 
there 1s the lover, and there is his lofty worship 
going on, unspeakable, but revealed in the bright- 
ness of the eye, the majesty of the presence, and 
the high temper of the discourse. Men+- have 
been ungrateful and perverse; they have done 
what they could to counteract, to debase this 
most heavenly influence of this life; but the laws 
of their Maker are too strong, the benignityof 
their Father is too patient and fervent, for their 
opposition to withstand : and true love continues, 
and will continue to send up its homage amidst _ 
the meditation of every eyentide, and the busy 
hum of noon, and the song of the morning stars. 


The Refiner. 


Ortginal. 


Tax * Refiner' is one of the many names or titles 
applied to Jesus, which names or titles are de- 
Signative of the yarious relations that exist be- 
tween him and mankind. 'The study of these 
terms will acquaint us with many of the beauties 
of his character; but we must be 'cantious first 


however'impressed with the solemnity' of 'the | 


to rightly understand the name itself, ere we at- 
tempt to apply it, and learn' of his character from 
it. This opens to us a most fruitful study—a 
study that might employ a lifetime, and which, 
correctly conducted, would lead 'the soul to say 
of Jesus, as the poet 8aid of nature: * Ever charm- 
ing, ever new ! | 
This truth is not enough —————_— among 
us names are arbitrary terms, while among the 
Jews''they had peculiar meaning. "Names were 
made chargcteristic'of s0mething connected with 
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the 'being' named, as will be-clearly seen in the 
change of names, or additions to them. 

'In''this "light, let -each' of the many names of 
our''Lord''be considered faithfully ; and it will 
$608” be discovered that the idea of his being 'n 
universal ' Savior, gives''them all a meaning and 


eloquence and glory, which no/ other- idea can | 


impart,” A beautiful instance is given in the name 
of 'Refiner ; the characteristics ' of the oftce” of 
8uch are well et forth by the poet thus :— 


«Tis 8weet to feel that he who tries 
The gilver, takes his seat 
Beside the fire that purifies ; 
Lest too intense a heat, 
Raised to consume the base alloy, 
The precious metal too destroy. 


"Tis good to think how well he knows 
The silver's power to bear 
The ordeal to which it goes; 
And that with skill and care, 
He takes it from the fire, whea fit 
For his own hand to polish it. 


"Tis blessedness to know that be 
The piece he has begun, 

Will not forsake, till he can see, 
To prove the work well done, 
An image by its brightness shown, 

The perfect likeness of his own. 


But ah ! how much of earthly mould, 
Dark relics of the mine, 

Lost from the ore must he behold, 
How long must he refine, 

Ere in the silver be can trace 

The first faint semblance to his face ! 


Thou great Refiner ! sit thou by 
Thy promise to fulfill, 
Moved by thy hand, beneath thine eye, 
And melted at thy will ; 
O may thy work forever shine, 
Reflecting beauty pure as thine.” 


What a glory is given to the name of Refiner 
as asSociated with Christ, when we look upon 
hin. as. the. successful redeemer of all spiritual 
Silver from. the dross of earthliness ! There is too 
much. silver in even the most corrupt heart, to 
be lost, and even that heart shall be purified in 
God's own time. He hath made, and will make, 
everything beautiful jn his time ! B. 


- Morning. A Thought. 


Original, 


I Have; been out upon the glorious hills when 
morning's eye was opening—when the lifted lid 
of cloud, fringed with the. mist, let out the light 
that filed the world with glory, and \in_ a mo-: 
-* ment changedall that late was buried in deep shad- 
ows of twilight, or half revealed, yet not distinct 
more than as forms behind a drapery. ; But now 


how- altered '1s'the scenet»( How brilliant is|/all 
within the range of the ſar and wide reaching eye, 
and what dilating thoughts swell now the goul-— 


what joy expands the_heart, as God is felt pass- 
ing before us in the robes of light ! 


O when the/ 'spirit-shall be borne to the high 
mount of the- New Jerusalem, and there waiteth 
for the departing of the twilight shades of partial 
knowledge and dim, perception. of the ways and 


|| works of God, will not—may not, a change come 


over the soul as great as when the morning lifts 


her wings and flashes glory over the whole low- 
er world! 


Who knows what veils are removed from the 
spirit's yision, when disrobed of its mortal vesture ! 
Let us trust that the newlight of eternity will wake 
adoration in every 80ul. B. 


— 


Reflections on Christmas Day. 
Originatl. 


Taxis day—O what holy reflections should occupy 
the mind! What unbounded love and gratitude 
Should fill the 8oul! 'The auspicious morn when 
the heavenly hosts chanted a new and 8weeter 
song to the © Great I Am, for the unspeakable 
gift of a Savior to a world lost in sin and moral 
darkness, has again returned in its anniversary. 
Can we withhold our songs of gratitude and praise 
—we for whom this Savior was provided—when. 
angels from the shining courts above could come 
to this our lower earth, and strike their harps of 
thousand strings anew, to s8weeten notes of re- 
demption and eternal salyation, can we be silent.! 
God forbid that there should be one cold, indiffer- 
ent heart that has ever-heard the name of Jesus ! 
So let every heart raise a 8ong of praise, and ey- 
ery tongue be eloquent. Behold a Savior, which 
is Christ the Lord! Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth and good will to men! Let man 
rejoice, the Savior reigns.” Yes, and he will reign 
till all are brought to bow in 8weet submiss1on to 
his seeptre—the sceptre of righteousness and 


| truth. Not one of all the creatures whom God 


hath made will he leave unsubdued ' or 'stained 
with the impurities of sin—all, al shall come and 
worship before the Lord God, and shall ackhowl- 
edge that in him they have” righteousness" and 
strength. Roll on, thou gospel chariot till earth's 
remotest bounds hall 'learn' Messiah's' name! 
till every dark benighted soul 'shall feet the flame 


| of love divine kindling” gratitude'in the heart ! 
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Till Christ! shall-deliver:-up-his\nediatorial king-' 
dom, that God: mayibe all and in alk: 8; 3. 8:1 
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Death-and.Eternity. 
Originat./'o/ 
(Lion is the Shadow of the Deity” A 8ublime 
saying ! One of the few'gathered from the stores 
of 'heathen wisdom, 'and equal,'perhaps, to any. 
©But there is one,” 'says Leighton; © that I admire 
more than” any that'ever dropt- from a heathen,” 
and that is: * Death is Eternity's birth day 
What a flash was that from the lit * candle of the 
Lord' upon the 'darkness of one of the greatest 
mysteries ! How- according with christian truth 
is the idea, and what lofty thoughts does it kin- 
| dle in the 80ul! 

Death's door is the passage to the company of 
the. immortals. But of the Jlikeness of the im- 
mortals—the character of the eternity, there was 
none to 8peak. 'Fhe soul asked, but none an- 
8wered ;— 


« Is the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence about 
/The pendent world ” 

Christ hath answered 80 that our hearts may 
rest in the 8weets of hope. The spirit goes to 
its Father, 'The child of eternity is born in its 
Parent's house. It cannot be otherwise than 
bles8ed—for that Father is love, and that home 
1s heaven! 

* Eternity is the life-time of God'— Time is the 
day of the spirit's strugglings with sin. 'The day 
will 800n be past, and he © who only hath immor- 
tality,' will give to the spirit the freedom of 
heaven! A little longer, patient soul! and the 
chain will be rent and thy sufferings all ended ! 
God help thee. B. 


To the Candid. 


Original. 


Wx have kept safely for five years an article from 
the pen.of: our beloyed and departed Br. Fuller, 
and. ye, think: now, as-we thought at first, that it 
is, an excellent appeal to candor in those who re- 
Jeet, our: faith; It was published in the «< South- 
ern, Pioneer,” and we. give it. here for the ,good 
we. believe it wall do... y rar 31 Bi; 1 


the serious- call.I|.am/about-to {make upon your 
attention. J-$hall 80. temper, my,remarks,.as; t0 
Suit, the. characters 1 \address.1,/Candor is/an, im- 
portant trait in;.eyery goad;mind; and}, while, 
acknowledge; its influence, 1 am, constrained;;to 
allow;.:that-the candid/are -not all-numbered | in 
the ranks of any. one! seet-or; party un our eoun- 
try, but must believe, that; men, respectable for 
candor are. connected with eyery-gect, and party 
in christendom.., And I.'think it will be. readily 
conceded that the candid, of all parties, have mu- 
tual and reciprocal claims upon each other. It 
will also be granted, that no subject has higher 
or more important claims upon the attention and 
respect of the candid, than has the 8ubject of re- 
ligion. That our religious intercourse. with each 
other, ought ever to be dignified by its influence; 
and that our several religious relations should 
ever be s8ustained on the principles of sincerity 
and candor. Viewing the subject in this hight, I 
have been led to ask, has not Universalism claims 
upon the candid, which many of them have. failed 
to acknowledge? Has it not just demands upon 
their serious attention, which. they have hitherto 
practically denied? Yea, is it not intimately re- 
lated to candor, in a way, which many of the 
candid virtually diszown? A few facts will exhib- 
it this subject in its true light. | 


I. Universalism professes to be what it really 
is, a religion of facts. It denies no truth in phi- 
losophy, while it cherishes every truth in revela- 
tion. It will not be denied, that a system, which 
can be sustained without violating the above 
statement, has indisputable claims upon the at- 
tention of the candid, of all parties. It forcibly 
strikes us, that it will be a departure from can- 
dor, to deny that Universalism is' a 8ystem of 
facts, before it is thoroughly and impartially ex- 
amined. . What we ask, therefore, is, that our 
system be weighed before it is valued, and espe- 
cially before it is undervalued. ' Will the candid 
examine all its features, 'and compare all its pro- 

portions before they charge it with deformity ? 


IT. We feel that any.system whieh, justifies its 
adyocates in pressing its claims upon the consid- 
eration of the candid, in this unreserved manner, 
originates another elaim upon your attention,'in 
the very fact that it coorts'your thorough inves- 
tigation. No cunningly devised fable is ever ur- 


'+1/Hors not-to interrupt; your composure! by 


ged upon your attention in this way. Craft and i 
cunning court your fayor by different means ; but ©: I 
a gystem;, which is composed' of substantial truth, 

| has nothing to'fear, but'much to: hope from those 
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who thoroughly 9cquaint themselyes with it. Has 
not this fact some' importance, in its claims upon 
your candid consideration ? 

_ HE. This system demands. assent to. no. unin- 
telligible mysteries. The facts it requires. you 
to believe, are simple and perspicuous. . No yio- 
lence is done to your mental faculties in embrac- 
ing the whole system, but you are sincerely de- 
gired to understand each proposition, before you 
honor it with your assent. Besides, it does vio- 
lence to no innate feeling of the human heart. It 
addresses itself to the better principles of your 
nature, and courts your fayor by promising to 
cherish and improve your natural affections, in- 
stead of threatening to 8uppress and eradicate 
them. It supposes a man lost to much that is 
good, when he is © without natural affection.” 
How widely different are these characteristics, 
from those which attach themselves to many of 
the popular religious systems of the day! And 
may we not conclude, that the candid owe our 
8ystem a portion of their serious attention ? 

IV. Fo the candid it commends itself in an- 
other important respect. For while it deplores 
the existence'and fatal influence of error where- 
ever 1t abounds, yet it forbids the indiscriminate 
condemnation of any whole 8ystem, because it 
combines 80me error in its composition. It 
prompts to a patient and discriminating investi- 
gation of all opposing systems, and bids its vota- 
ries to separate the truth from the dross of error, 
and exhibit them in contrast—before a thinking 
world. 'These facts authorize us to say, that you 
are not, and will not be called upon to surrender 
any principle that is good or true, in order to be- 
eome a $80und theologian of our school. 

V. We have before hinted, that our s8ystem is 
related to candor. We say 80 because they mu- 
tually resemble and cherish each other. Where 
candor 18 wanting, Universalism is never attend- 
ed to, It is never promoted by deception, and 
never. flourishes in storms of passion, nor is-it 
ever prospered on the waves of angry contention. 
And while the heart is heated with party ani- 
mosities, or the temper excited with desires for 
vengeance, Universaligm remonstrates with her 
Subjects, but neyer owns them as her children. 
While, on the other hand, the benevolent, calm, 
forgiving spirit finds every feature of the system 
congenial, and, improves, expands and flourishes 
under its influence, Under the superyision of 
Almighty God it owes its,8uccess to. the candid; 


5. To the Candid. . . - «Marriage Hymn." 
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matter. well worthy their: most\devout- attention. 
Its. investigation will furnish-the candid with an 
employment, every way suited'to- their habits''of 
life and thought ; 'and we-venture-to' affirm, that 
none. who. make the - trial will leave the task 
without an ample reward for their toil. 
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| 8. 'W.' F. 
Philadelphia, July 14, 1835; 
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Marriage Hymn. 


Trax following hymn was written by James Montgomery 
on the marriage of England's Queen, and for beauty and 
8implicity, we have neyer $een it equalled, B, 


OCEAN and land the globe divide, 
Summer and winter change the year, 

Darkness and light walk side by side, 
And earth and heaven are always near. 


Though each be good and fair alone, 
And glorious, in its time and place, 
In all, when fitly pair'd, are shown, 
More of their Maker's power and grace. 


Then may the union of young hearts, 
So early and 80 well begun, 

Like $ea and 8hore, in all their parts, 
Appear as twain, but be as one. 


Be it like 8ummer, may they find 

Bliss, beauty, hope, where'er they roam ; 
Be it like winter, when confined, 

Peace, comfort, happiness at home. 


Like day and night—sweet interchange 
Of care, enjoyment, action, rest ; 

Coldness nor absence e'er estrange 
Hearts by unfailing love possess'd. 


Like earth's horizon, be their scene 
Of life, a rich and varied ground; 

And, whether lowering or serene, 
Heaven all above it and around. 


When land and ocean, day and night, 
When time and nature cease to be, 
Be their inheritance in light, 
Their union one eternity. 


He that believekh uot shall be Damned. 


Marx xvi: 16. 
Original. 
How this, in its s1mplicity, can be thought to war 
 against our faith, we cannot imagine, for. Univer- 
salists believe more that is honorable to God-than 
any other ect; for while all others. limit the effi- 


ces humanity. , But as this text has been regard- 


and to the candid it still commends itself. as a 


ed as teaching eternal punishment for unbelief, 


we inquire, unbelief of. what ?. Calvin's \ereed? 


Arminius' s8ystem? No,, but thei -gogpel. :/And 


what is the gospel? Gospel means. good; news, 


and eternal punishment. as a doctrine is neither 
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good nornew: - The apostle; Gal./iii.8, tells what 
the gospel is— Preached the gospel before unto 
Abraham; saying in thee-shall all nations be bless- 
ed.' A disbelief of this - cannot make it false, as 
saith Paul— For what if some did not believe ? 
shall their unbelief' make the» faith of God with- 
out effect ? God forbid; yea, let God be true, but 
every man a liar.” Rom. i. 3, 4, Certainly Uni- 
versalists cannot be numbered among those who 
believe not. —Read the comments of Dr. Camp- 
bell ;— This is not a just version of the Greek 
word. 'The term damned with us. (that is, those 
who believe as he did) relates 8olely to the doom 
which shall be pronounced upon the wicked at 
the last day. This cannot be affirmed with truth 
of the Greek katakrino, which corresponds exact- 
ly to the English word condemn.' Bishop Horne 


.remarks,—* The sanctions with which our Lord 


enforces the precept of faith in him, though gen- 
erally applied to a future judgment, do not appear 
to have any relation to it; but only to the admis- 
Sion of christian conyerts into the christian church 
after Christ's ascension, upon the terms as he ad- 
mitted them himself. Jesus here, upon leaving 
the world, gives his apostles the same power 
which he himself had exercised, and orders them 
to use it in the same manner. 
not $shall be condemned, or accountable for his 
sins. 'These texts have no relation to their con- 
demnation or acquittal at the day. of judgment.” 


But if great stress must be laid upon the text, 
let it be remembered that it is added— And these 
Signs shall follow them that believe; In my name 
Shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with 
new tongues; they shall take up serpents ; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; they $hall lay hands on the sick, and they 
8hall recover.” Where is there one now who can 
s8how these signs in proof of his belief? The 
text has not the most disfant reference to the fu- 
ture state. Salvation and condemnation are 8im- 
ply the effects of believing or disbelieving, and we 
read that he that believeth not is condemned al- 
ready, because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begottefSon of God. And this is the con- 
demnation, 'that light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.” '-Johmn' ii. 18, 19. He that be- 
lieves not the'truth!-must be 'condemned to suffer 
thevevils con8equent'0n the cherishing of error, 
$0long as\he cherishes error. When he believes 


and cherishes the truth, 'he will ve wer from 


He that believeth | 
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' God's Government Parental. 


Original. 


Tax law of the Lord being perfect; as is asserted 
in scripture, it is the height of 'absurdity to 8up- 
pose that any requirement pertains to 'it that re- 
quires' God as a judge or governor, to act in a 
manner inconsistent with parental tenderness, or 
his character as a Father. Does there exist any 
requirement of his law that makes him forget he 
is a Father, and to act the stern judge? And is it 
indeed true that we err in regarding his govern- 
ment as wholly parental? We opine not. Said 
our Sayior, * after this manner pray ye; Our 
Father which art in heaven; hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven.” Whose kingdom are 
we to pray may come, or whose government be es- 
tablisched? Why, Our FPather's. Whose will 
are we to pray may be done in earth as it is in 
heaven? Why, Our Father's. What then, is the 
conclusion ? Simply this, that in heaven and 
earth the government of God is wholly parental, 
and in the administration of that government he 
can do nothing inconsistent with parental tender- 
ness. 


But we are asked in opposition to this truth; 
Would a father cause such a destruction as came 
upon the antediluvians, on Sodom and Gomorrah, 
on the unfaithful in the wilderness, on cities by ' 
the earthquake, the volcano and the storm, on 
thousands of individuals by the cholera, diseases 
and calamities? In answer we say, He that hold- 
eth in his power the reins of the universe, who 
knoweth the end from the beginning, and who 1s 
the absolute sovereign over all that lives and 
breathes, has done all this, and is still a father. 
And because we cannot search out all the myste- 
ries of his government, shall we presume to deny 
its goodness? In reference to the destruction of 
the Sodomites, God hath himgelf $a1d—: T took 
them away as IT saw good.” FEzk. xvi. 60. | Thus, 
though 8ome men can see nothing but wrath in 
that judgment of God, yet he hath himself told us 
there was goodness in it. The very cause of 
the imperfection of parental government with: men 
towards their children is, the ignorance of whe 
and how Severity should 'be employed; but Wy 
God there is no obscurity, and in his covettty we 
zee the same Father as in his kindness. As Ca- 
lamities are not always punishments, we need say 
no more on the abject, as the good as well \as 


these evils of eondemnation.' 


evil are sometimes involved. 
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Letter to the Editor. 

Towanda, Oct. 15, 1840. 
BroTnrtr Bacon :—Immediately after writing you 
my last, I was present at the United States Con- 
vention of Universalists at Auburn, N. Y. But 
as you have long since received and published the 
records of the meeting, it will be of little use for 
me at this late hour to give you a lengthy descrip- 
tion of its proceedings. Tt had its social joys as 
usual, greetings of ancient friends, and congratu- 
lations of 8uch as had been previous strangers ; 
warm graspings of warm hands, and cordial utter. 
ances of cordial hearts. 'The services were all 
interesting, and of a nature to elevate and refine. 
Strangers who were present will remember with 
gratitude the hospitality of the friends at Auburn, 
no less than the beauty and tranquility of the 
place. They will remember, too, the happy 
throngs of worshippers who gathered about the 
Sanctuaries, and were fed with the bread of life 
from Heaven. 

It is a pretty ride from Auburn to Ithica. 'The 
road 1s almost a perfect level through the whole 
distance, with a wide extent of rich country on 
one 8ide, and the wooded $hores of the lake up- 
on the other. From the summit of the hill at 
Ithica I had the most delightful - view I ever wit- 
nessed. 'The sweet lake of Cayuga, winding 
away among the wild old hills, and reflecting the 
face of heaven with all its smiles ; the gallant *Sim- 
eon De Witt,” ploughing the azure tide, and the 
pretty village with its elegant edifices rising upon 
the hill-side, made one of the sweetest pictures in 
the world. 

Owego is another fine village; and here I was 
first introduced to the beautiful Susquehannah. 
You will laugh at my epithets of © fine” and © 8weet 
and *© beautiful,” but I assure you there is no get- 
ting along without them in description. Were I 
in a mood of poetry this morning, I would sing 
the charms of the winding stream and the giant 
hills—but to speak of the Susquehannah and the 
Alleghanies even in $ober prose will be enough — 
one must judge from their very names that they 
are beautiful. | 

The Susquehannah is a shallow river, but its 
bed 1s bright with sand and glittering pebbles, 
and all along its course it is broken and turned aside 
at intervals, by little grassy islands, shaded with 
moss-grown trees, and carpeted with flowers; a 
thousand silvery creeks run singing to its bosom, 


wild tales of their mountain homes ; and the stout | 


old sycamores bend their venerable brows to the 


music of its eternal '/hymn.,.; Dear Susquehannah ! 
I have learned to love thee-as I love my own na- 
tive 8treams ; and if the favorites of nature may 
be adopted, thou shalt have an oques dowry of 
my life-long affection. 14% 

The Alleghanies are a bold, rich line of moun- 
tains, standing out in their beautiful pride, and 
curving the gentle river at their will. Sometimes 
they thwart its course, and send it back for many 
a rugged mile to 80me wilder and more romantic 
pass, leaving the soft vales that would have 
loved its companionship, to the tamer converse of 
the birds and winds. 

Dense forests, that man has never yet dared 
disturb, make their dwellings upon these moun- 
tains; and while I now watch them from my win- 
dow, it is after the spirit of autumn has thrown 
over them her * coat of many colors,'—a token of 
her love. The- mellowness of October sunshine 
is not the only light that makes them glorious. 
On a cool moonlight evening the white mist wall 
rise up like a $pirit from the river, and bend over 
them, wrapping them in a mantle, etherial as the 
* drapery of dreams.' 


It was a warm day in October when I ascended 
the most beautiful of the Towanda hills. It was 
but a path, and a very rugged one, through which 
Julia guided our patient quadruped. Over the 
stones and ledges and rotten timbers that obstruct- 
ed our way, the good old fellow toiled with wil- 
ling steps, encouraged by the approval which 
reached him from behind, and eager for the rest 
which he flattered himself was before him. 
Sometimes we were open to the burning rays of 
the 8un, and 8ometimes we passed beneath the 
shade of fragrant pines, where the grass grew 8oſt | 
and green, and the ruby-like winter-berries gleam- 
ed among the faded leaves. The wood-aster in 
its mourning garb of purple, stood bowed like a 
desolate child of sorrow—the last of the race of 
flowers. The soft wind crept beneath the scal- 
loped oak-leaves that lay crumbling upon the 
ground, or shook the silvery aspen that 'stood in 
its light, coquetish garb beside the solemn pine, 
or whispered mysterious words to the witch- 
hazel in its autumn dress of green and gold. 

The summit reached at length, we bridled Ros- 
inante to a young sapling, and buffeted our way 
through the tangled bushes to the brow "of the 
mountain. There is 'a ledge of 'red 'mineral 
crowning this hill, and it oyerhangs its' perpen- 
dicular sides. with a bold. threatening. posture 
| which makes one $shrink from' passing along' the 
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bace, lesv-he-be! erabhed: by it>-giant } leap: Upon 
this platform, which looks as though it might 
have been the stand from which the Titans deliy- 
ered 'their- martial orations/ when they warred 


munion with the universe. 

Still, 8olemn, glorious, was the whole world. 
The air-seemed / palpable - with richness. 'The 
wild caw! caw ! 'of the lonely crow, and the rus- 
tle of the treetops were melody enough. We did 
not care to. speak, to {ive was all we asked. From 
the recesses. of the hills aboye us, came down 
their smiling daughter—bright Susquehannah— 
opening her arms to embrace a little tree-fringed 


isle, and hasting - onward again, holding it fast to | 
The fertile | 


her bogom, and singing it to rest. 
plains, and slopes, clusters of white houses, the 


| bridge that spanned the river with its snowy arch, 


the mountains. vicinal and remote, made up the 
scene we loved. Peace be with it forever. 

I have spoken of the beautiful and majestic sce- 
nery of northern Pennsylvania; will it be amiss 
to add one, word respecting the hospitality of its 
inhabitants? At many of the taverns in this part 
of the country I haye noticed upon the sign-boards 
the inviting terms, © Traveler's Rest,” * Stranger's 
Home,” &c. 'These terms might well be applied 
to eyery dwelling which I visited ; and it is char- 
acteristic of the yillages here, that if strangers 
enter them for a transient residence, they are im- 
mediately waited on by the villagers, and earnest- 
ly invited to their houses. Parties are given in 
Succes810n by them all, which the stranger under- 
stands as a tribute of respect to himself., 'This is 
true hospitality, and shows a commendable culti- 
vation of kind feelings. What is a little remark- 
able also, religious differences are not regarded, 
but the stranger is welcomed, be he Jew or Gen- 
tile, bond or free. 


Utica, Oct. 20. 

Jolting along /in a stage-coach ovyer one of those 
frightful * Narrows,” which are met 80 often among 
the Alleghanies, we suddenly came in sight of the 
valley, of Sheshequin. 
_.* Fhere,' 8aid Julia, © is my childhood's home ; 
is it not. beautiful ? 
PT * Very, yery beautiful, was the reply, as I turn- 


,£d to gaze enchantingly upon its loyeliness ; and 


the words of Moore came instantly to mind, with 
a _—_— power and expressiveness ; 


re is not in. this, wide world a valley 80 sweet, 
at vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 


with the Thunderer, we sat- dow» and had com- | 
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Below us, far down a precipiee, lined with 
shrubs and Irish huts, ran the silvery river of our 
love. In its bosom reeted a pretty island with 
slant trees reclining above the waves. A $and- 
bar reached from this to the shore, forming in the 
dry s8easons an excellent path, and always suffi- 
ciently near to the 8urface of the river to tempt 
the feet of an untrameiled mountain maiden in her 
Search for poetry and peace. 'This little isle was 
a favorite retreat of the girl-poet in the wild lux- 
urianee of her early life. Here the shadows of 
the green trees fell soothingly upon her brow, 
and here her eyes gazed down into the shadow- 
ed water, and found a rich similitude of their own 
soft, melancholy depths. 


The vale of Sheshequin is as beautiful as 
Wyoming, only much smaller,' remarked my friend, 
« It is a comparison often instituted by travellers.” 

*I should love it better for being small,” was 
the rejoinder ; © I love little scenes and little things 
the world all over. There is sublimity in space, 
but beauty is made up of little parts. A tree, a 
knoll of flowers, a singing brook, a bird, a butter- 
fly, a bee—are not these a picture ? I lovethings 
near ; a wavy horizon 1s beautiful, but give me to 
dwell in the shelter of hills, where the far-off is 
not known. TI love not distant things ; fancy must 
bring the beloved ever near me, or I cannot feel 
ſor them, and they are forgotten.” 


From the river at Sheshequin, s8mooth, rich 
lands slope off to the mountains, giving place to 
a pretty village of white houses, separated by 
cultivated farms. 'The hills are chiefly wooded 
to the summit ; one or two only are bare to the 
sunbeams, breaking open the forest to a pleasing 
variety of scene. A deep gorge in one of the 
mountains, affords a channel to the © wild moun- 
tain stream,” 80 s8weetly sung by © I know who,'— 
and is filled up with grand old forest tregs, and 
darkness like the witchery of twilight. 

Leaving Sheshequin with a sigh, we were hur- 
ried on our winding way to the precincts of the 
Empire state. I shall never forget one scene 


|| that broke on us at night, as we drew near to 


Owego. We were upon the bauks of the river. 


ET the last ray of feeling and life must depart, 
.. Ere:the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart! 
oL. IX. 33 


Far up its winding course rose a hill, and upon 
the brow of that hill rose a light, a yellow gor- 
geous light, oblong at first, and flaming like a fire. 

Its reflection in the river was like a lance of sil- 
ver quivering in the unknown depths of the night. 
The stars looked on in silence. Dimly defined, 

the black trees stood giant-like against the sky— 


virgins with their lamps, EP the bridegroom. 
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Seaman's Hymn. 


#.. vat mw Religious Conversations. 


The; company in the stage were silent, and we! 
adored. . Such, Oh Dian! was the lifting up of 
the light of thy countenance—Such, Oh, solemn 
beauty! is thy power over the human soul. 

A half-day on lake Cayuga—what shall be said 
of it? What shall be said of the broad green 
lake with its varied shores? , Seated upon the 
deck of the elegant. steam-boat, chatting as we 
went, Julia and I passed one of the richest days 
of our lives. Silence was upon the waters, and 
mirrored in their green depths lay the rainbow- 
dyed woodlands, that fringed the shores. Pretty 
villages, with their white church-spires and green 
elms, intervened between the wilder country of 
forests, charming us with a continued variety of 
rich and beautiful scenes. 'The wild ducks were 
Sailing along near the shores, or flapping their 
white wings above the waves. All the world 
was shut out—we were on a little sea alone— 
alone, s8ave the company of travellers that wan- 
dered about us on deck, making up little groups, 
on which we occasionally commented sagely, 
calling to our aid the philosophies of Lavater and 
Gall, and arriving ever at incontrovertible conclu- 
$10Ns. 

At Auburn we seated ourselves in the cars for 
Utica. The travel on the Western rail-road 1s 
immense. 'Fhe bustle at the car-houses is 8uffi- 
cient to craze a stoic, would the anxiety of look- 
ing after baggage allow one to be disturbed by it. 
The only incident that disturbed the serenity of 
our ride was of a painful character, yet one of 
frequent recurrence. 
and had their legs broken, and their bodies sadly 
mutilated. Poor things! they looked at us 80 re- 
proachfully as we passed, I had no heart for the 
remainder of the ride. 

Our $0journ at Utica has been in a sick cham- 
ber; poor Julia the sufferer, and I the nurse. 
Thank Heaven, she is recoyering, and the cloud 
is passing off from my 80ul. I return with her to 
Pennsylvania. You may hear from me once more 


ere my return to Massachusetts. Very truly your 
s18ter. S. C. E. 


Me 


Seaman's Hymn. 


Original. 


, Gop of the rolling deep ! 
Voices unceasing from the restless waves, 
With their wild music, banisk. thoughts. of sleep, 
And wail a dirge o'er ocean's hidden graves ! 


; What solitude: hath earth, 
Like that which wraps the rover of the sea ! 
| Ocean and 8ky unchanged since nature's birth, 
The same great anthems rise unchecked to thee ! 


Four sheep were run over, | 


In lowly, soul-felt prayer,, 1 
Father, in weakness, not in fear I bow: 

ake me beneath thine all-sufficient care, 
And with thy. smile illume my darkened brow. 


Lord, without faith in thee 
We, from the-ark of safety, like the dove, 
On wearied pinion are compelled to flee, 
Tilt won to virtue by thy changeless love. 


Gently the billows 8well, -. 
As though rejoicing *neath the $tar-lit skies ; 
And breezes $oft, as from the flowery deNy, 
Answer old ocean's murmurs with their sighs. 


Oh! let me bless thee till, 
That thy far-reaching care is 0'er my. home !— 
That voices 8weeter than the singing rill 
Pray for the wanderer, destined tar to roam. 


As cuts our stately prow 
Through the dark waters of the heaving tide, 
Or leaps to kiss the billowy mountain's. brow, 
So springs my $pirit to the loved and tried. 


With me to pace the deck | 
From my soul's treasure-house in throngs they rise,— 
A joyous band who fear no storm or wreck— 
Who bless with smiles, but deign me no replies. 


Hush, hush, my throbbing heart, 
Voices from unseen minstrels ll the air! 
Each fretted wave bears joyfully its part 
In the great concert room of praise and prayer. 


Join the unending song, 
Vast as creation, boundless as its source ! 
Angelic choirs thy feeble strains prolong, 
Angelic fingers point thine onward course ! 


I lay me down to rest, 
Tranquil as infant to its cradle sleep : 
Guide me in safety o'er the billow's breast, 
Oer my home treasures till thy vigils keep. 


Boston, Mass. IONE-. 


Recollected Religions Conversations. 


Original. 


Ix Chorley's Memoirs of Mrs. Hemans, mention 
is made of 80me of her remarks in her last sick- 
ness, and in one of them she transmits a message 
to Miss Mitford, to assure her that the many con- 
versations they had held together on the tender- 
ness of the character of Jesus, afforded her then 
most precious and 8weet thoughts. Herein is 


given one of the rich benefits of religious in- 


tercourse and reading., By these means we lay 
up the treasure that alone can buy peace, pa- 
tience, and comfort, in hours of weariness and 
Sickness, Remembrance will bring themrup' to 
the aid of the afflicted; and we shall'/confess, 
that though at the time of conversing or reading 
we enjoyed our thoughts, yet in the after season, 
when sickness is upon us, deeper and 8weeter- js 
our enjoyment. 


The conversations of two guch gifted minds, 


\ 


' Proceedings of a Meeting, $c. 
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as those of the intellectual sisters'we have allud- 
ed to, on the tenderness of the Savior, must have 
been of great valne.” "Would that they could have 


been preserved ! . But the , humblest | minds can | 
Swell with great profit on the” '8ame delightful 


theme, and the recollection in 8ickness or 8orrow 
of the thoughts then excited, will give to the 
spirit 8weet enjoyment, and cause it to feel as 
did the gifted Hemans when $he thus addressed 
* Sickness *:;— | 


*'Thou art like night, O sickness! deeply stilling 
Within my heart the world's disturbing sound, 
And the dim quiet of my chamber filling 

With low, sweet voices, by life's tumult drown'd. 
Thou art like awful night !—thou gatherest round 
The things that are unseen,—though close they lie, 
And with a trath, clear, startling, and profound, 
Giv*st their dread presence to our mortal eye. 
Thou art like cen { Spiritual night! 

High and immortal thoughts attend thy way, 

And revelations, which the common light 

Brings not, though wakening with its rosy ray 

All outward life :—be welcome, then, thy rod, 
Before whose touch my soul unfolds itself to God !* 


In sickness let us 8eek comfort in recalling 
pious and deyotional thoughts we have heard ex- 


pressed, and making them the s8ubjects of heart- 
felt reflection. 


ts, 


ME  — 


Proceedings of a Meeting, 
RECENTLY HOLDEN IN THE UPPER STORY OF THE 
HOUSE OF A. C. T. 


Original. 


THERE being no doubt that all the members of 
the counsel were present, the calling of the roll 
was dispensed with. Christopher Consciencious- 
aess Was appointed Moderator, who, on taking 
the chair, presented the 8ubjoined preamble and 
resolution as the 8ubject for consideration : 

* WHEREAs the proprietor of this house former- 
ly ſurnighed many communications for several 
periodical publications; and whereas very few of 
the productions of his pen have lately appeared 
in -print.;; and whereas there is 8ome reason to 
apprehend remis8ness on his part, in this respect : 
Therefore, 

© Resolved, "That A. C. /T. be respectfully re- 
quested to renew his labors of love, and at least 
occasionally send- an article to the editors of his 
acquaintance.” | : 
_-PThe Moderator recommended the adoption 'of 
the' preamble and resolution'in a few words; and 
having announced 'that any remarks to be made 
would now be. in order, the members addressed 
the Chairman substantially as follows : : 

Edward Eventuality. | Mr. Moderator : 'The 


| 


————————_— 
first two items of the preamble state what I know 
to be: matter of fact. I distinetly remember many 
articles written and published by the gentleman 
referred to; and there are 8ome circumstances 
connected 'with several of them which I should 
be pleased to narrate. 'There is one in particu- 
lar which— 

Thomas Time, (interrupting the speaker), I 
wish to remind the member, that there are many 
of the council who wish to speak on this 8ubject ; 
and therefore brevity must be consulted. My 
neighbor is apt to be prolix. Life is constitated 
of 8econds; and seconds are fast pas8ing away, 
and cannot be recalled: [The Moderator coinci- 
ded in opinion with Mr. Time, and Mr. Eventu- 
ality sat down. ] | 

Tsaiah Individuality., IT venture to 8uggest 
that gentlemen should be very perspicuous in 
their remarks. Let them consider the subject in 
all its bearings separately. If they indulge in 
generalities to the neglect of particulars, I shall 
become perplexed and wearied.. Let them re- 
member that the whole consists of parts; and 
that the best way to obtain a clear view of the 
case, 1s to consider it in its several items. 

Obadiah Order. It is desirable also, to pre- 
vent confusion, that every member 8hould pre- 
serve his position in this meeting, and that no 
one 8hould be interrupted. 'There is a place for 
every gentleman, and I desire that every gentle- 
man $hould be seen in his place. And besides : 
let there be a proper arrangement of thoughts, 
with every speaker. System is the soul of busi- 
ness; and confessedly,, © order is heaven's first 
law. 

William, Wit. IT should be glad to see the 
members come to the subject; and I hope they 
will say something to excite gaiety of feeling, 
even though it should be ludicrous. Mankind 
have three sets of muscles to draw the corners of 
the mouth upward, and only one pair to draw them 
downward—indicating that people should, laugh 
three times as much as they ery. A little mirth- 


þ 


| fulness on this occasion will serve especially to 


keep us awake. 


Tsaac Imitation. IT agree with the last speak- 
er, and advise the members to remember what 
they are about, for I shall have my eyes and ears 
open—and they will probably hear from me after 
adjournment. 

Stephen Suavity. Having" but recently been 
recognized as a member of this honorable coun- 
cil, it behooves me to speak with great defer- 
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ence to the opinions of others; and I therefore 
merely suggest, very respectfully, that * the oft 
tongue breaketh the bone.” Let gentlemen re- 
member that a difference of opinion may be 


indulged, if that difference be politely ex- 


pressed. 

The Moderator here arose, and $aid, that the 
members certainly had a. right to offer 8uch re- 
marks as they pleased—but he hoped they would 
come at once to the preamble and resolution, and 
careſully utter their natural language. 

Caleb Cautiousness. I do not know that I have 
anything to offer in the way of objection ; but I 
feel that I ought to admonish the members against 
precipitate action, My motto is, Take care ! 
We have often been involved in difficulties. by 
haste. How do we know that the editors would 
thank the proprietor for troubling them with his 
cogitations 7 Can we foresee all the consequences 
of his compliance with the resolution? Again I 
admonish you to be careful, | 

Simon Self-Esteem, 1 have no 8ympathy with 
the s8uggestions just offered, On the contrary, 1 
believe that the proprietor would be gladly wel- 
comed to the columns of any of the papers. 
There can be no doubt on that point, in this 
council, excepting with the timid gentleman who 
has just addressed the chair. 

Abraham Approbativeness. It should be re- 
membered, Mr. Moderator, that the gentleman 
mentioned in the resolution has an interest in 
this matter—for some of the papers circulate yery 
widely, and he would be well thought of and 
spoken of, if he were to furnish the desired com- 
munications. 

Adam Acquasitiveness. 'The reference to in- 
terest, has suggested an idea which I offer as an 
amendment to the resolution. It is as follows : 
* Provided the editors will pay him handsomely 
for his labors.” 

The Moderator here interposed, and s8aid, that 
no 8uch amendment ought to be entertained— 
because, with few exceptions, the editors are 
poor men ; and it would not be right to ask them 
to pay for an occasional article. Whereupon the 
amendment was withdrawn. 

Coriolanus Combativeness. At all events, let 
the proprietor go a-head. He formerly fought 
the adversary ; and I want to see him at it again. 
Let him take his initials for his motto, and fight 


the good fight of faith. If he is a good soldier, 
let him fight. 


David Destructiveness. That is my mind pre- 


cisely. Let bim smite with.the sword. Let him 
lay on manfully. Let him make inroads into the 
enemy's camp, and strike down the foe. Let 
him give no quarter. 

Benjamin Benevolence. Nay, be not 80 hots, 
blooded, gentlemen, Remember that the propri- 
etor of this house professes to be a 80ldier of the 
Prince of Peace, He must not use carnal wea- 
pons, [I am in favor of warfare—but the warfare 
must be waged in the Tight spirit. 'The Captain 
of Salvation is the Lamb of God, without blem- 
ish and without spot. He conquered by the pow- 
er of his love. 

Vincent Veneration. And be it. remembered 
also, that he who reverences God, will reverence 
the image of God in man. Love to the Lord 8u- 
premely, requires the manifestation of love to 
man universally. 

Tra Ideality.” 1 care very little what the pro- 
prietor writes about, 80 that he does it in good 
style. I wish him to give 8ome attention to the 
embellisghments of bright and beautiful imagery. 
I have often told him that he does not pay enough 
respect to"fancy and flowers. Logic is a dry thing 
at best. 

Caius Causality. IT cannot agree with the 
gentleman in his last remark, What can be et- 
ther more delightful or useful, than to discover 
the bearings and 1elations of things, and to trace 
all effects to their causes ? Knowledge is the food 
of the mind, —and without knowledge the mind 
must languish, There is logic in mathematics, 
and in every branch of natural science, as well as 
in moral and mental philosophy. I am decidedly 


[in favor of knowing the why and the wherefore 


of everything in matter and $pirit. 
Matthew Marvellousness. Mr. Moderator, the 
logical member is certainly in error in 80me parts 
of his s8peech. He would have everything ex- 
plained, everything perfectly known—but if it 
could be 80, much of the present happiness of 
man would be marred and destroyed. Curiosity 
is a Source of great pleasure ; and curiosity could 
not exist without mystery. It is my. desire that 
the proprietor. should read Swedenborg's writ- 
ings, and cultivate that style of composition. 
Solomon Sublimity. My neighbor Mr. Ideality 
recommends bright and beautiful imagery—but I 
am in favor of the grand and sublime. He gpeaks 
of fancy and flowers, —but of what consequence 
are these compared with the loſty facts of nature ! 
the falls of Niagara for example. The proprietor 
visited this s8cene a few years ago; and I told 
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| tended to: my-/suggestion. 


_ of proper topics. 
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him then that he ought/to write an article about 
that magnificent spectacle—but he has not at- 
It is my desire that 
in anything he may send to the Editors, he will 
give heed to my advice. 

Several' gentlemen here arose, and 8uccessively 
proffered their assistance to the proprietor, in 
case he should need it. The names of the mem- 
bers are, Francis Form, Saul Size, Wilfred 
Weight, Cyrus Color, and Nathaniel Number. 

The Moderator again expressed a hope that 
gentlemen would remember the preamble and 
resolution. Much had been said of the manner 
and style of execution, and but little of the proper 
Subjects. 

Philip Philoprogenitiveness, I have been pa- 
tiently waiting an opportunity to give my views 
The gentleman named in the 
resolution, has generally addressed persons of 
mature understanding, and has perhaps been of 
g80me s$ervice to them. I think it is high time 
that he should have a word of instraction and en- 
couragement for little children—for it is written, 
that © of 8uch is the kingdom of heaven. 

Absalom Amativeness, Mr. Moderator, little 
children are well enough in their place ; but why 


Should they be 80 particularly recommended to a. 


bachelor? He would be doing more good by wri- 
ting in 8uch a manner as to please and edify the 
ladies. The ladies, Sir, rule the world; and 
whoever neglects them, neglects the best inter- 
ests of the whole race of Adam. 

Andrew Alimentiveness. As to little children 
and ladies, I care yery little about them. It is 
my desire that the proprietor should write illus- 
trations of those scriptural passages which speak 
of the gospel as * a feast of fat things full of mar- 
row.”' I think this is the most sensible figure in 
the Bible. At all events, it suits my taste better 
than any other. 

Cephas Comparison. 
many other things. 


There is analogy between 
The gospel is bread to the 


hungry, water to the thirsty, medicine to the} 


Sick, light to those in darkness, and 80 on to the 
end of the chapter of similitudes. There is no 
better way to enforce truth than by analogies. 
People cannot understand metaphysical reasoning 
—but they can understand and remember figures 


rightly introduced. I hope the proprietor will 


pay special attention to analogies. 
Theodore ' Tune. In my opinion, hymns writ- 
ten and adapted to music for insertion in the pa- 


A simple melody. would be more usefaul than a 
homily; and a rich harmony would be of more 
geryice than an ordinary sermon, 
Lemuel Language and Charles Constructiveness 
here rose, and proffered their assistance to the 
proprietor in any consistent way. 

Lewis Locality. I have travelled many thou- 
8and miles with the' gentleman named in the res- 
olution; and I have been endeavoring to induce 
him to accompany me to Palestine and Egypt— 
and I am in hopes he will yet comply. My ob- 
ject now is to mention, that my memoranda of 
journeys we have already accomplished, are at 
his service. He might draft many a pleasing and 
profitable” article from the sketches in my book, 
aided by Mr. Eventuality, and other members of 
this council. 

Issacher Inhabitiveness. It appears to me that 
the proprietor need not trouble himself with 
Scenes at a distance, when there is 80 much at 
home which might be made interesting and pro- 
fitable. T am of opinion that Mr. Locality exerts 
too much influence over the gentleman named in 
the resolution. 

Alexander Adhesiveness. Old friends are better 
than new ones; and my advice to the propnietor 
is, that in writing for the papers he should not 
neglect corresponding with his kindred and 
friends. If I thought that the adoption of the 
preamble and resolution would endanger his at- 
tachments to those he now loves and remembers, 
I would vote against it. 

Henry Hope. I do not s8ee any danger of trou- 
ble. Let him write, and write freely—but let 
him always look on the bright side of things, 
whatever he may write about, or to whomsoever 
addressed. I am opposed to melancholy in all 
its forms, I do not wonder that low spirits have 
been called blue devils. 

Samuel Secretiveness. I am $uspicious that if 
the proprietor obeys all the suggestions which 
have been here advanced, he will be likely to 
write about some things which he should keep 
to himself.. I will have a little private conversa- 
tion with him on this subject. | . 

Cornelius Concentrativeness, In my judgment, 
too many matters haye been presented as worthy 
his attention, My advice is, that he should se- 
lect a topie to suit himself, and stick to it, just 


pers, would be the means of incalculable good. 


as he generally does to his text» Why should he 
be flying continually from one subject to anoth- 
er? Your men of versatile genius seldom do much 
good for themselves, or for any one elgse. 


—— <<  — — — — So DO 


Ferdinand Firmness. Whatever the proprietor | 
undertakes, let him persevere in it. Decision 
and 8tability of purpose are among the most valu- 
able traits of any man's character. 'To begin an 
enterprise, and then abandon it, is proof positive 
of a lack of knowledge and wisdom. My motto 
is, Persevere. 

All the members of the Council having thus 
addressed the Chair, the Moderator inquired if 
any gentleman desired to be heard a second time. 
Whereupon, Mr. Caius Causality arose and said : 

I have patiently listened to the expression of 
the desires of every gentleman, and I have duly 
considered the bearing of every speech. In my 
judgment, we must arrive at 8ome unity in this 


matter, or the proprietor will be involved in many | 
Separately, we should cause him dif- | 


difficulties. 
ficulty, united, we $hall be of incalculable service 
to him. 


For example :—If Messrs. Combativeness and | 


Destructiveness were gratified, the proprietor 
would be inyolyed in warfare and ruin, without 
any redeeming end. If Messrs. Beneyolence and 
Veneration had affairs entirely in their own way, 
there would be a prospect of weakness and fanat- 
icism. But if the two former gentlemen will 
consent to be dictated by the advice of the two 
latter, in conjunction with the Moderator, there 
will be a prospect of excellent results. If Mr. 
Cautiousness obtained entire influence oyer the 
proprietor, he would be timid and inefficient in 
all his ways. If Mr. Firmness had his way en- 
tirely, there probably would be obstinacy in all 
his plans. I might thus proceed with examples, 
until Fhad introduced every gentleman here pres- 
ent; and the result of the argument would be, that 
if we act separately, we 8hall involve the propri- 
etor in trouble; but if we act harmoniously and 
in. union, there is a prospect of usefulness from 
the labors recommended in the resolution. TI 
propose, therefore, that a committee of three be 
chosen to present a record of these proceedings to 
A. C. T. connected with a few words by way of 
friendly advice. 

This motion was unanimously carried; and a 
committee was appointed, consisting of Christo- 
pher Conscientiousness, Benjamin Benevolence, 
and Vincent Veneration. At this juncture, sev- 
_ eral members in the front part of the room arose, 
and tated that the proprietor was present. Im- 
mediately the committee proceeded to fulfil the 
duties ' assigned them. Mr. Conscientiousness 


THEE BUT 'TO DO 'JUSTLY,'———AND To" LOVE 
MERCY,” added Mr. Benevolence. . 'To which Mr. 
Veneration 8ubjoined, © AND To WALK HUMBLY 
wITH THY Gop.' 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. = 


CS cena 


Having 8uspected that a meeting was to be hold- 
en by sundry gentlemen in the Upper 8tory of my house, I 
took the liberty to be present without asking permission ; 
and, carefully keeping out of sight, was enabled to secure a 


NoTE. 


Unfortunately for my plan Mr. Individuality saw_ me, and 
hinting the fact to Mr. Language, that talkative gentleman 
spoke out in meeting. And since the matter is now noto- 
rious, I choose to publish the whole proceedings, and thus 
prevent the evils of a partial report. I have only to add 
that the resolution of the meeting shall be attended to; and 
I shall endeavor to regard the advice of the Committee. 
ABEL C. THoMAs, 


—— 


Aspirations. 
Original, 


* If beyond the grave 
There is no heaven, in whose wide air 
The spirit may find room, and in the love 
Of whose bright habitants the lavish heart 
May spend itself, what thrice mocked fools are we /" 


THERE is an everlasting voice echoing 
And echoing in my ear,—Press on! Press on! 
And though I go amid the silent haunts 
Of wood and hill, or by the rolling sea, 
, Or yet amid the busy crowded mart, 
I hear the pealing spirit-sound—Press on ! 
And often when my soul is stirred and roused 
To earnest action to obey that voice, 
I feel an angels wings beneath, and 8eem 
To 80ar above the earth—am lifted up , 
Away from sensuality and all 
That binds the spirit to the grosser world ;— 
And blessed is the freedom ! 

But, alas ! 
Too often, as the spider*'s threads can blind 
The eye of giant 80 he fall to earth, 
So will the s8nares which passion weaves to dim 
The eagle 8pirit's vision, darken all 
The glorious pictures of the upper world ; 
And blinded thus, it falls to earth again. 
And must this be our doom ? Is there no sphere 
Of life and action where unclonded light Fo 
Shall gild the beck*ning prospect—where the 8oul 
Shall know a freedom like the seraphim 
Whose pinions never weaken, and whose flight 
Is bounded but by space—whose heaven-lit eye 
Can look upon a brighter 8uwn than ours 
Undazzled, unabashed,—can read the lines 
Of truth and love on every glittering tar, 
As it rolls on in beauty and in might ? 
Must the imprisoned soul still beat against 
The bars of mortal prison-house, and when 
Stern ruin works amid the outer walls, 
And they begin to crumble, —must the 8oul 
Look only to the time when prison house 
And prisoner shall fall no more to rise ? 


Away with this dull mockery! Press on/ 

Is 8till the pealing voice within the soul— 
The echoing voice of God, who, in the depths 
Of our mysterious nature, hath prepared 

One sacred place that yields response to none - 
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record of the proceedings, preserving merely a brief outline. 
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hs their golemn _mugsic, thou wilt hark You would have thought strange flowers were blooming 
To bear e deep, low tones within, Press on / So gn and yaried were her smiles, like leaves . [there, 
Half shadowed, or all light, as in the rose. 
pts bn Heq Her step was grace i the very earth 
Come, sit with me on this green hill, that now Did seem to wear a 8ile as 8he moved on, 
In the clear moonlight is a a 4 p08 throne, And the fair flowers would bend to greet their queen. 
Fit for the tread of als does and of gods,— * How died she,” do you ask? Kneel first and pray 
And let us talk of souls, and hopes, and heaven. For deeper sympathy with good and God! 
| She died, or passed away, because this earth 
Look on the open sea! Stretch out thy gaze Fed not her love of beauty. The rose died 
And view those huge, high-towering mountains seen Of its own 8weetness—the sacred fire burnt 
In the far-distance ; look above thee now And consumed the altar, then fled—whither ? 
To yon fall orb of light, whose veiling rays And was this love of beauty made for earth ? 
Now hide the countless worlds in space, and shed ,Did'st-ever know a bird with wings of strength 
A hallowing softness on tree, hill, and tower, To fly beyond the space allotted it ? 
On the fair earth, and quiet resting sea. And would'st thou tie the- birdling to the shell 
Do not high thoughts swell and dilate within, Of embryo existence, and deny 
Lifting thee up above the meaner things Her life apart—free air for outspread wing ? 
Of time and sense ? and is it matter all 
That thus looks out, beholds, and soars on high O do not turn a And yet thou mayst 
For beauty unrevealable below ? If thou wilt turn thy thoughts within, and ask 
Dost thou not feel the empire of the soul Thy panting heart if here it finds the love, 
Is great, surpassing all that kings can claim, Free, pure, and Jasting, that it fain would have ? 
And reaching far beyond this misty world Dost thou not feel capacities to love 
Of veiled realities, —and dost thou not That cannot be unfolded full and free 
Feel conscious that thy spirit's strength can sway While the imperfect only thou canst greet ? 
A sceptre far too mighty for thee now, -|| Are there not whisperings in thy soul that seem 
While thou art clothed in mortal vesture here, Like angel voices telling thee of pure 
That oft entangles and throws down the 8oul, And blessed spirits—mortal loves made free 
And makes a 8ubject of what should be king ? From all that shadowed here the light of truth, 
Or weakened their fidelity and strength ? 
And what are then thy hopes? Are they all bound What is it makes thy chosen seem $0 bright— 
By earth and earthly things, uprising not A very seraph in thy dreams? Think'st thou 
Above the stars to spheres of light and joy, | Imagination can outreach the real— 
That are too far removed for eye to reach ? Can go beyond the loveliness of truth ? 
Canst thou rest quiet with the grave in sight, Who taught the artist thus to paint? Where learned 
And look on that as the last home of all It thus to throw around the mortal form 
Thou art or canst be ? Unearthly beauty ? thus to sketch our heart's 
Look on that tall stone, Ideal, and place it in a heaven? Where were 
Like to a white-robed spirit standing on | The colors bought ? the dies of earth, mingled, 
Yon mound, amid the 8epulchres of hosts. * Refined and sotftened, could not form such hues, 
That 8stone marks the” last resting-place of what Such radiant light—such poetry of form ! 
We fain would deem was but the mortal robe When thou art gazing on a babe, 80 fair 
Of a most noble spirit, that had wrought The tears of admiration dim thine eyes, 
For three gcore years the good of man; and when Why does thy heart beat quicker, and the pulse 
His eye beamed out no more the light of love, _ : Of thought shake thy whole frame ? Is *t not that thou 
And his closed lips were beautiful to see— Co) 7 Deth sce the angel in the child, and fear'st : 
As if the spirit of the last glad thought a Fo Lest heaven's door should ope and shut, and thou no more 
He uttered in our ear, still lingered there Could'st look upon the child? Whence came this awe, 
In playfulness,—did then his spirit die ? This pure religion of the sight? Had it ' 
And did we honor what was but of earth, No teacher ? did it spring from earth, or com@ 
Doomed like the flower to bloom, to smile and please, From cave or mountain, or from solemn wood ? 
And then fall back to dust again? And yet Where did the teacher learn, and how cam ou Gl 
That noble man would oft 8 yield to thought Fitted to learn his lesson ? Is *t all earth! 
\nd high communion with the beautiful ; Hark! hear that echo—does it mock thee not ? 
\nd good in nature, mind, and what he deemed All earth! It dies away without response. 
Was heaven, (invisible, but till his home,) And what is there in nature to respond 
hat his weak body would be racked with pain, To him who deems our life the air we breathe, 
ae 8ickness of whole months, his burning soul And knows nought nobler than the earth in man ? 
Still fixed on schemes for human good and joy, There's nought, for everywhere we $ee the work 
ntil, alas! the eagle, weary with Of God. Of God! all nature echoes; 
His clogging chain, would lie down in his cage, That echo never dies. Whene'er man asks 
Nor flutter once for days. O canst thou think From whence he came, that echo can alone 
The cage and eagle were alike ?—the soul Find a response in the deep oracle 
No better than the body ?—the weak frame Within. 
And inward energy born of like dust ? ; 
7 


Will greet the 'mystic ear devotion opes. 


Trust thou that voice, and it will bid 
Thy 8oul have strength to hope for life and joy 
fark yonder 8pire on which the moonbeams rest, Eternal and most pure; a heaven thou'lt have 
ce 8miling angel, pointing up to heaven. In thine own heart, and thousand angels there 
Near by that church lies the green grave of one Will keep thy mind awake to God and good, 
Most lovely in her day; of lowly birth, And for the goal of goodness thou'lt press on ! 
Yet early taught hy true parental love | 
(9 pw her ——_Y noel om ht, and look | | | 
1 nature as a - er heart kept pure. : ig © 
for thoughts were idhtal woke” x 67 eaak Ek As a bird that wandereth from her nest, 80 1s . 
The poetry of sound ; her very heart _ % 0» that wandereth from his place. SH 
Zeat as the softened sound of rolling drum, Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart; 80 


n under-tone in'a full choir; her eyes doth the <> W 
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A Thought Record and Reference." - > 


"A Ty nay and'Referente- 


Driginal. 


THE MNEMOSYNUM, 


We are told of an 'eminent- divine, 'who, when in 
conversation with his family, was in the habit of 
frequently retiring to pen down thoughts which 
were excited by the topics of the time. It was 
at such times that the most brilliant ideas'would 
be 8uggested, and he: © chained them down” on 


paper, as he called it, that they might afterwards 


become aids to mental progress. © By pursuing 
this course, he became possessed of a vast num- 
ber of the very best thoughts on all varieties of 
8ubjects, which were ready for use when most 
needed. 'The new relations in which things ap- 
peared to his mind, when ideas were springing 
thus spontaneously, were generally the true ones 
—he knew this, and therefore arrested the pas- 
8ing thoughts, and recorded them as truisms. He 
was considered a wise man—his opinions were 
law with many. And here was the secret of his 
wisdom.” 

Of the benefits of this course, we can speak 
from experience, and can testify that the remarks 
made in conversation and preserved on record, 
have been the most valuable of aids to future 
thought and successful study. And 80 with the 
results of penning thoughts which attract atten- 
tion when we are engaged in reading And many 
a book is worth more for the thoughts it suggests, 
than for what it unfolds; and these suggested 
thoughts may, if preserved, become the germs of 
much fruitfulness, enriching the garner of the 
mind. | 

Such a book for passing thoughts and new 
ideas we would call a Thought Record and Ref- 
erence. And a volume prepared in the best man- 
ner for the purpose, has been issued by Br. Hutch- 
inson of Utica, and can be had of the publisher of 
this work. Tt is an improvement on the many 
plans "which have been before the public; and 
has advantages over the most popular—Todd's 
*Index Rerum.” 'The blank pages are not por- 
tioned off to the*several alphabetical letters, but 
can'be used regularly, and' as -much space taken 
up as is needed, without fear of trespassing on 
the next letter; which is an advantage not pos- 
Ses8ed by any other plan before the public. The 


index'is' very imple.” A portion is given to ey- 


ery alphabetical Tetter,” and then that SPace Is di- 
vided into lines corresponding' with the yowels. 
5o: that i in ooh ae a subject, FOR choose the al- 


make the record accordingly. Atheism, for 


of admixture, as jt would' 


phabetical letter ad;the ,gneceeding yowel;, and 

instance, 
coming under, the letter; A, and yowel e,;the, pann- 
ber of pages containing the record or reference. is 
laid down on the line e in the department of, A. 
A little practice will make this plan very, FR8y to 

be attended to, 


To preachers, and students, such;.a. work is in- 
valuable. And we maryel much that its yalue is 
not more understood, and that more do not; ugse- it. 
How many lose the best benefits of reading; by 
omitting to make any kind, of record; thereof—or 
noting /any reference; to important, 'or, eloquent 
pas8ages. When they are pursuing a gubject— 
writing or meditating upon it, dim recollections 
that they have met s9mewhere, with excellent re- 
marks, or discussions of matters relating'thereto, 
will flit across their. memory, but. where .to find 
them they know not; and the concentration of 
thought is disturbed by-these faint remembrances 
which only come to perplex ; whereas if they had 
habituated themselves to use a Thought Record 
and Reference, they would there have the impor- 
tant matter, or a direct reference to it—where it 
is treated of, or books relating to it. *Keep a 
thing seven years, and you'll find a use for it,” 1s 
an old proverb of prudence and economy, apply- 
ing to more matters than one ; and students should 
remember it. 'The outlines of some subject now 
met with and recorded, may be of the greatest 
consequence to an important study at a distant 
time. . We may meet with a note giving us 1n- 
valuable information in reference to certain works 
treating of an important department in philosophy, 
and. if we neglect to note it down, we may in 
vain-search for it at the time when it is seriously | 
needed. | 

How valuable must 8uch a work be to the 
farmer and the mechanic, who understany | that 
no profession in life is disconnected from mind, 
and the appropriate duties of each can be better 
performed by the aid of thoughtfulness. The pe 
riodicals of the day are teeming with the SR 
important hints, treatises_ and discoveries ; and 
what an interesting and yaluable volume wo p 
that one possess who 8hould devote : an even ag 
hour continuously to record these valuable | 
thus met with! T was lately convers ering "Wil | 
intelligent mechanic' on the bj ho DOE ste deb) 
ering, and the discourse of t a \ e b e wr 
the theme of silver Steel , and May ph bogs ia th "he 
was not acquainted Mil it E prop So: d mode 
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- An Incident and a Moral. 
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ittiportant to him; And yet he remembered that 
he had” 'somewhere met with a detailed account 
of the whole process—the proportions, mode of 
proceeding, and effects of different operations, 
and had he at the time, made a record of the out- 
lines of the detail, that record would have been 
sufficient to recall the whole matter, or he would 
have been able to refer to the source from whence 
he gained it, and great might have been the ben- 
efits thereof. 

We might continue our recommendations of 
this plan of record, to a great length ; but feeling 
confident that a little reflection will 8uggest to 
the reader's mind its many advantages, we leave 
the 8ubject. Let the student, especially, consid- 
er this matter, and have near him when he reads 
or 8tudies, his Mnemosynum, or Memorial, or 
' Thought Record and Reference. B. 
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Singular Pride. 
Original. 


APPENDED as the postscript to a letter published 
in one of the periodicals of our day, I find the fol- 
lowing ;— N. B.—1 am an atheist, and proud to 
be called s0.' The writer has marked his decla- 
ration 80 that the reader might take particular 
notice of it, and I could not but ask myself, how 
various would be the notices taken of it. He 
who denies a Creator to the world, and a Father 
to man, may read the declaration with satisfac- 
tion, and feel flattered by the consciousness that 
he "" a new companion in nothingness. But to 
the christian, how different the thoughts and feel- 
ings Seakened! How he must mourn that any 
one can become 80 dead to all the high and noble 
apirations of the mind, as to be proud of being 
called an Atheist / Man! what is there in that 
name to be proud of? What honors doth it con- 
ſer? What excellence doth it mark the wearer 
W, poopooping? ? What is there in it to be proud 
0 
bs Men are proud of this or that quality, accord- 
g as their sympathies or tastes may dictate. 
ink is ep, of his physical strength, another of 
person, another of Nay of face, another 


Tha 


Sk 


's regard , as worthy || 
but high, moral and religious 


rob energy that impels to no- 


ess and elevation of man. 1 


can understand the why and wherefore of all these 
different kinds of pride ; but I am baffled when I 
attempt to understand the pride of Atheism. I am 
confounded here! What associations are there 
connected with the name of Atheist which make 
it a title to be coveted? Perhaps the author of 
the line we have quoted, is proud of being an 
atheist, because he believes what the author of 
the © System of Nature' asserts,— Atheism, like 
all profound, abstruse sciences, is not calculated 
for the vulgar, neither is it suitable to the great 
mass of mankind.'” And therefore some may be 
proud that they are of those few for whom athe- 
ism is © calculated.” Let them glory in the aris- 
tocracy 80 formed, and for one, I acknowledge 
myself to be of © the vulgar,” for whom atheism 1s 
not calculated. I find nothing in me to which it 
is adapted. TI find no want that it can satisfy. It 
adds mystery to mystery, darkness to darkness, 
gorrow to 8orrow, and death to death. Around 
us confusion and gloom dwell ; before us lies the 
grave, and there, O mortal, says atheism, 1s thy 
home! What a glory hath darkness! the dark- 
ness of atheism, where not a star is seen, but all 
is gloom. 

We may not sometimes marvel that the slave 
delights to hug his chains and disdain freedom ; 
but at all times we must marvel that any can 8ay 
—T am proud of the name of Atheist ! 


em —_ 


An Incident and a Moral. - 


Original. 


Ws frequently make a false estimate of the good 
there is in the world, -by not remembering that 
the evil deeds of men are blazed forth to the world, 
while the ten thousand little kindnesses and deeds 
of goodness find no chronicler. "The still beauty 
of the stars, that night after night $shine to bless, 
is forgotten, or seldom spoken of ; but a startling 
and fearful meteor finds many eloquent lips to tell 
of its course and awfulness. 

Such were the thoughts that passed through 
my mind as I listened awhile ago. to the relation 
of an incident which deserves, what it has not 
had, a record. Two brothers, we will call them 
{WL and James, put out to sea, as they did daily, 
engaged as they were in fighery, and it chanced 
that as they drew in an uncommonly large prize, a 
shark followed, and leaping into. their light boat, 
upset it. Here was & time of trial ! | The broth- 
ers were obliged to swim for life—and did vigor- 
 ously till a boat put off from the shore to their 
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relief. /../They...overtook. James first—nearly ex- 
hausted, and: as- they | drew near to take him in, 
he exclaimed—pointing to his brother -at a dis- 
tance, © Save John first—he has a family !' They 
put off in the direction of the . brother and saved 
him, and then. were able to rescue James just in 
time to save him from sinking. 

I know not how this language of the brother 
may impress the reader, but. to me it is the very 
Speech of selt-sacrifice—the noblest of the chris- 
tian virtues. He was alone, as it were, in the 
world, compared with his brother, A wife and 
children were dependent on that brother for s8up- 
port—the desolation of that home would be griev- 
ous indeed were he lost,. and the noble brother 
would die if it could save the husband and father. 
O there is heart eloquence in those words—* Save 
John first—he has a family! They are. the 
breathing of true brotherly love—love undergo- 
ing.a fearful trial—love that would make the heart 
resigned to death, if the brother—the husband 
and father were only savyed ! 

How many 8uch [instances of heroic devotion 
of gelf to others good, exist in the hearts of the 
immediately affected, and are neyer given to the 
great world! And wheneyer they are brought 
forth, they cannot. but teach us to judge human 
nature more kindly than the newspaper accounts 
of murders and atrocious events would incline 
us to. And the incident here recorded cannot 
fail of impressing us with the moral beauty of a 
8elf-sacrificing spirit, and 8hould be another per- 
Suasive to cause us to bear one another's bur- 
dens, and $80 fulfill the law of Christ. 


Lines written at a Waterfall. 
Original. 


From the deep hollow of Thy generous hand, 
Thou hast poured forth a heritage to-earth— 
A heritage of beauty and of power, 
Of glory and of majesty divine. 
s giant work is thine, Oh God! and man 
May bow in humble worsbip at its feet ; 
Proud to gaze upward through its incense wreath, 
And dream he meets some loving glance from. Thee. 


Variable there thy beautiful smile doth rest, 
A. rainbow-promise of celestial peace, 

When &er the mighty cataract of Time 

Our spirits shall have passed, and we glide on 
Through the bright, glorious shores of that blest land, 
Where we sball know nor tumult, nor repose; 

But a 8till, beantiful p on the way 


Of wisdom and of love forever. 5. C. E. 


 BokRowixg without returning, | 800n/ Causes- a 
breach in friendship! Neighbors, mark that |, 


L248 ---Cheerful"old Ag wa 37 
HO IRTY Original. FA 0 | 
© We talked with open heart and tongue, 
Aﬀectionate and true; 7 
A pair of friends, though I was young,; | «©, + 
And Matthew geventy-two. woRDs&sWORTH. 


Oxz of the pleasantest objects that greet us in 
the paths of life, is cheerful old age—age bearing 
about with itself the remembrance of youth, and 
wearing still the aspect of more vivacious years. 
How gladly are the tales s8uch tell listened to by 
the young! How gaily fly the hours when the 
past is brought up to the vision in thought-pic- 
tures! How greatly may the man of three-score 
years experience, benefit by instructions the 
youth, who are won to hear him by his cheer- 
fulness! To the writer no object is more attrac- 
tive. To him, the music of s8uch an one's 
thoughts are kindred to his who sung,— 


© I am not old—though years have cast 
Their shadows on my way ; 

I am not old—though youth has passed 
On rapid wings away. 

For, in my heart a fountain flows, 

And round it pleasant thoughts repose ; 

And sympathies and feelings high, 

Spring like the stars on evening's sky. 


I am not old—Time may have set 
His signet on my brow, 
And some faint furrows there have met, 
Which care may deepen now ; 
Yet love, fond love, a chaplet weaves, 
Of fresh, young buds and yerdant leaves; 
And till in fancy I can twine 
Thoughts, sweet as flowers, that once were mine.” 


How different must be the close of life to one 
whose cheerfulness s8prings from s8uch sources, 


| compared with the last lingering of the murmur- 


ing and morose ! In the peace and enjoyment of 
the close of life—and the memory left, there 1s a 
rich reward for all the labors of the past; and 


| when death comes, we feel we should not weep 


for him, 
* Who, having won 
The bound of man's appointed years, at last, 
Life's blessings all enjoyed, life's labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has-pagst ; 
While the 8oft memory of his virtues, yet, 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is 8et.” 


———— 


Memory. 
Original. 4 


* STRIKING the electric chain, wherewith we are darkly 


bound.” 
M6 1111640 


Too frequently-wheh the rewards of virtuous and 
the punishments of- vicious, affections are: \treated 
of,, the province of memory.in our. moral congtitu- 
tion/is forgotten.  Moralists-have.been.too prone 


|| to. ook. 8teadily, forward—to, draw. all ; thei argu- 


ces (nnd ined - ears. as. IAU SERRA mL. Toa aw 
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. ence, and in his language we have presented to 


- 


ments to enjoin; duty Pans p—hatiſjocs before the 
vision in the dim future, to the neglect of the 80]- 


emn voices speaking behind—the tones of the 
past. And thus they are prevented from awaken- 
ing in the -human'soul an echo of their ' admoni- 
tions—they. do not bring home to consciousness 
the truths they deal out, as did the apostle when 
he bade the disciples to consider the * time past' 
of their lives—to make a pause and turn the ear 
towards the paths just trodden, and reverentially 
listen to admonitory spirit voices. Of such the 
prophet spoke when he $aid,—* 'Thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee saying, 'This is the way, 
walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand and 
when ye turn to the left” And he adds what 
will be the effect of hearing and heeding this 
voice behind—this voice of the past—of experi- 


us the moral power of memory. * Ye shall defile 
the covering of thy graven images of silver, and 
the ornament of thy molten images of gold.” © Get 
thee hence,” will be the language of the feelings to 
each of these, as memory teaches of the dissatis- 
fying associations connected with them. And 
such 1s the moral province of memory. It should 
tell us what images we have made, clothed and 
worshipped, which should be cast aside, and per- 
mitted no longer to have place in the Lord's tem- 
ple. © Know ye not that ye are the temple of the 
Lord? Memory will assist us to throw off the 
covering by which the true hideousness and earth- 
liness of these golden and silyer images are hid- 
den, and we shall yield them to the Refiner's fire. 

The author of that exquisite poem— Loves of 
the Angels,” has written thus of memory ;— 


Thro* the shadowy past, 
Like a tomb-8earcher memory ran, 
Lifting each shroud that time had cast, 
O'er buried hopes.” 


What a personification of memory is this! and 
yet how true and just. As memory thus pursues 
his work, what features does he see worn now by 
those hopes, sbronded and buried ? Itis a solemn 
thing—aye, like wandering from tomb to tomb 
among the dead, to lift the shrouds that enwrap 
buried hopes! To bid the mind back to the | 
days when those were dearly cheriched—when 
they seemed- to: be: essential to life; and were 
beautiful artists, &ketching, with illumined colors, 
the most'lovely pictures on the *cloud curtain' of 
the” fiiture. They went with us"as a beautiful 
Shallow of 'our'existence—a' shadow like that 
which'resteth on'therose leaf, hiding # perishing 


parts and'piving! richerbelity to the bloom. And 


— ——— 
when, one by one, those-hopes sickened and died, 
how-8ad/-were our''spirits ! / It' seemed, indeed; 
that a 'dear- friend- had! departed; and we buried 
them with grief and tears.” 'O; the grave holds 
many dear hopes—embodied hopes !' | For 'what 
hopes were centred in that angel babe that T have 
just seen shrouded for its narrow home ! - What 
hopes were united with that amiable wife and 
mother that now slJumbers in death ! what hopes 
were as80clated with him who has gone down to 
the tomb in his 8infulness ! And O God, our Father! 
were it not for hopes that reach beyond up to the 
throne of love, what' would be our condition! 
'Fhank God! there are hopes that cannot be shroud- 
ed and buried; but when they depart from us, dis- 
appear as did Jesus from the earth, or a star at 
morning, in light and glory ! 

Let memory be then, not only hke a tomb-search- 
er, but like Old Mortality, reviving the worn out 
inscriptions. Let us read them, ' They applaud” 
virtuous excellence the most—they tell much of 
the joy of trust in heaven—and they bid'us, by a 
good life and a glorious hope, to arm ourselves 
for whateyer may await us. B. 


—_—_. 
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The Fruit of the Spirit ; 


OR, THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 


Original. 


CuaereR I. INTRODUCTORY. 


* AND who are wise, and who are beautiful ? 

They only who have learned at Jesus' feet, 

And in their lives show that they well have learned. 

All other wisdom's vain—all other grace 

Will perish, not survive the grave. Seek thou 

That wisdom, and that beauty make thy crown 

Of light, and loveliness, and grace,” 

A TREE is known by its fruits; a flower by its 
perfume; a scene by its as80ciations; and each 
becomes welcome and dear to the yision in . pro- 
portion to the delicacies it yields, and the sweet 
memories it offers us. Though the tree may be 
rude and unsightly, still it may have. received 
and may yield the ingrafted fruit; though the 
flower be simple and lowly, till it may shed a 
s8weet odor that will win and attract even the 
high minded and the careless; and though the 
landscape be wild and desolate, still innocent 
childbood may have trodden there, and left 

and marks of beauty where the spirit first Teceiv- 
ed its holy and heavenly aspirations. So with 
the christian graces EtiShrined in the human 


heart; " they give beauty and” loveliness not OI 


put - but 'darkness- and - 8orrow. 
charms to the gentle and spirit-stirring graces of 
christianity, to compare them with the graces 'of 
heathenism; for while the first are but the dreams 
and 'visions of the poet, visiting him-but in Ely- 
gium- fields, amid nodding flowers and- gentle 
breezes, when above him are uneclouded $kies, 
but forsake him: when he would mingle with the 
cares and turmoil of the world; the other, though 
their course- is ever heavenward, and their eye 
ever raised aboye, are $till the 8weetest and most 
welcome in the daily cares and duties of life ; 
and when temptations assail, or friends forsake 
us, or '8ickness prostrates, they are near to com- 
fort and support. 

When we search for the beauty and perfection 
of the heathen graces, we find them ideal; give 
them the soul and spirit of christianity and how 
lovely, how much to be desired above gold, they 
become. - Among the ancients, according to one 
writer, to the Graces were committed the minis- 
tries by which everything beautiful and agreea- 
ble eame; and through whom alone man became 
wise and glorious. 
forming a numerous troop of goddesses, whose 
office it was to make happy the days of the im- 
mortals: According to another, they were an 


_ emblem of the disposition to please, and to ren- 


der 8ocial intercourse agreeable by gaiety and po- 
liteness. 
charms, but had an influence also upon music, 
eloquence, poetry and other arts, and the execu- 
tion of acts of beneyolence and kindness were 
likewise $uperintended by them. They are fre- 
quently represented as beautiful young virgins, 
commonly grouped, and holding each other by 
the hand. All these powers are truly possessed 
by the christian graces, and when they have 


touched the heart, their influence is seen, as | 


though by magic, lighting up the dullest eye and 
giving joy to the gloomiest countenance. It is 
indeed through them that man becomes wise in 
that which is good, and glorious as an image and 
follower of the blessed Savior. They do make 
happy the mortal exiztence, and by living in the 
exercise of their requirements, a foretaste of the 
Joys and blessedness of immortality will be their 
bestowment. They impart - those kindly and 
tender feelings that will make us strive to please 
and make happy those around us, and give a live- 
liness and joy to the social circle. They are the 
gure $ource of the only true- politeness; and as 
the language of gentility' i is GAVE, to.a 8weet flow- 


Another conceived them as | 


They not only improved corporeal 
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It gives new 


er, bevutios: it eidncdeinds therids all by its varks 

ty of  forms"and-eolors,'s0 8hould'true/grace” vid 
gentility- be recognized as 'gpringing from 'the 
sweet root of "piety, 'whose/ fruits' are © of the 
form / and variety to''win the heart, and temper 
and gabdue' the mental appetite. 'Fhey improve 
corporeal charms, and give comeliness and beau- 
ty their 8weetest expressions; and 'even' where 
beauty dwelleth not, we will often'feel her pres- 
ence, 'and look on the kindling eye of love, the 
glowing cheek of modesty and candor, the brow 
of honesty and beneyolence, and feel she has leſt 
her spirit, though her form'be far from our vision, 
—$0 loyely is holiness: | To music they give the 
softest and 8weetest tones, 'wafting ''us ' on'' the 
wings of melody to the spirit-land,, where dwell 
the holy and heavenly choir—the band that we 
Shall join when our earthly pilgrimage is ended, 
and where we shall chant the praises of our Fa- 
ther forever. To eloquence they give the hp of 
truth, the eye of love, and soul of heaven-born 
glorious freedom—the power to draw the way- 
ward and fix there the deepest'and best 'impres- 
$ions. They give to poetry the most thrilling 
strains that touch and vibrate on © the electric 
chain' that binds our sympathies, and long will 
its 8weet magnetism enchain the heart and draw 
it from 8in and error. Deeds and acts of benevo- 
lence must be guided by them, and though the 
voice of gratitude oft greets us, and the dear «God 
bless you'! is oft our benison, they should keep 
far from us the feeling of, * Stand by, I amt holier 
than thou,” and preserve a spirit of modesty and 
meekness, that will make us pray to become 
humble and Christ-like. The ideal graces are 
grouped as beautiful young virgins, s0 let us group 
the fruit of the spirit, —Love, Joy, Peace, Long- 
suffering, Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, Meelkness, 
and Temperance; and beautiful im holiness will 
they ever stand, and youthful in' mnocence' and 
s1mplicity will ever be the heart that links itself 
unto them, 

The graces of christianity will alike |befit' the 
lowly and unintellectual, and/the noble and culti- 
vated mind ; they will soothe and 'sustain the 
gentlest, and restrain the reckless and''careless 
spirit; and they will make joyous 'and "peaceful 
the inner, and beauteous' and cheerful the' outer 
temple of our natures. EW: TUE 

LI have lately read a little French athiews that 
will gerve as a trite illustration of the power of 
indwelling loveliness, \It'wasiof a young (maiden 


| whose pergonal appearance 'was's0 utiprepogsets- 
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m_ cons La tidveddetesr bat; '8he: 
heeded-it not; .anddeemed-it; just»when he: hap- 
pened to glance.in the smooth;pand by ber grand- 
mother's/door. ;- She; went,on.-her way, however, 
as the most favored of beings, and. her, readiness 
to-oblige,; her. patience with the restless, her 8ym- 
pathy/ with the afflicted, and her meekness and 
devotion; 'won.all hearts, and her 'ugly features 
were- forgotten; or. totally eclipsed by the power 
of -goodness./../T he, youths 'and maidens brought 
for her the /earliest and -8weetest flowers, and 
crowned | her queen. of the Virtues if not of the 
Graces, When the Vendeans—her countrymen— 
were.driven-from their homes during the revolu- 
tion, 'and exposed- to cruel and torturing deaths, a 
young /80ldier, in remembrance of a kindness she 


. once extended towards him at the risk of her life, 


gratefully took. her to his heart and home, though 
beauty and. fortune smiled upon him and strongly 
tempted, him to forsake her, and he shielded and 
loyed her through along and: happy life. 

I may here introduce with profit, an incident 
in. the life. of Madame Roland, to show how. one 
act, that has 8ympathy with the christian spirit, 
can make us forget much inward deformity, and 


to. how. us also if -she had cultivated that spirit- 


earlier in life, how .different. and 'nobler would 
have | been the character of her history. In the 
cart which conveyed her to the scaffold, was an- 
other victim, who appeared in the deepest dejec- 
tion, and despondency in view. of his fate; instead 
of murmuring: and. desponding. with him, the he- 
roic lady endeayored by her cheerfulness to win 


him from. his griefs, and even $ucceeded in draw- | 


ing a smile from. him,, When arrived at the place 
of execution, fearing that the 8ight of her blood 
would destroy the. little courage she had infused 
into him, 'she begged ofthe executioner that he 
might. suffer first, | Her, request was - denied, as 
he had. orders/ to despatch her first ; © but surely,” 
8aid ghe, *as a Frenchman you are too gallant to 


refuse the last .request of alady ? The appeal was | 


effeetual, and. unappalled - by the hideous sight, 
8he awaited | her fate, and; submitted to it with 
the utmost - calmness, 


ward. strength and, kindness was here revealed as 
existing!) \What haly power: would it bave given 
to her character had sbe cultivated it aright! 

:::L have thought that/as examples and illustra- 
tions are $0convinging; to; 'the. young mind, and 
take).0 much deeper: hold onthe. memory: than 
Plain. precepts, that the effort -might:nottbe whol- 


neo, abgolately. uglyy that-abe; received. the, 


W hat a principle- of ins | 


ly, unayailing, though feeble. and, inefficient, to, 
place-before. them scenes/and characters that ghall 
illustrate-each of. the christian graces ; -and. make: 
them to feel that though young, and inexperien- 
ced,' they. can. comprehend the precepts;.and re- 
quirements. of the gospel, as readily as the:learn- 
ed and cultivated; and bring to their young minds 
the thought- that the path of the just lies through 
the. common path of every day life, and | mingles 
with and descends to the most common and: tri- 
vial duty that awaits us. An illustration to the 
young mind, is as far before an argument, as 8ight 
in viewing a landscape is before description; the 
beauty and power are felt, where before they 
were only imagined. Take for example the hife 
of Howard. We might write a long treatise /0n 
the beauty, worth, and power of beneyolence, 
and the mind would admire; but the sympathies 
would not be drawn out 80 strongly as-by placing 
before that mind a picture of the philanthropiast 
with his deeds of love, and the objects he came 
near,'comforted and restored to peace and virtue; 
By the latter, emulation is excited as it is not by 
the other. 

With the hope that my effort may not be inef- 
fectual, I will strive to excite in the young breast 
a s8pirit of emulation towards christian and holy 


acts. | ELLINORA. 
Home Vale, Mass. 


An Invitation. 


Original. 


Come to the fount of prayer 
Thou of the radiant eye, 

Come, for sweet peace is there, 
Peace from our God on high! 


Thou of the lofty brow, 
Kneel at the heavenly shrine, 
Thy God is there e'en now— 
His love is ever thine ! 


Come, thou who wear'st the smile 
Of innocence and love— 

The pure in heart shall gee _ 
Our God, who dwells aboye ! 


And thou whose heart is-fill'd 
With high imaginings, 
Come now, and send on high 


Thy heart's deep whisperings. 
And thou whose heart is sad 


With weariness and __ 
Oh! let thy heart be 
Come to the fount 


| Mouryer! here? data po be for thee, 


Cons pk _—_ n—_— 
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An Idea and an Inference. 

Original. 
Axy what is the idea? may” it please'the reader 
to ask. Tt is one which perhaps you have many 
tires heard, and which'you may not have cons1d- 
ered 80 $eriously as 'T 'have' been led to. It is 
this, that the saint could have no peace if 8in- 
ners were admitted to heaven. 'This idea con- 
siders heaven strictly as a place, rather than a 
condition,” and we must indulge it for the time, 
although we deem it absurd to talk of any heav- 
en but love and holiness. 

When IT heard the idea mentioned lately, from 
a preacher, and heard him describe how uneasy, 
unhappy, and longing to depart, the saint would 
be in heaven, if any sinners were there, I thought 
of our dear Master who assured his faithful disci- 
ples of possessing peace while amid the worst of 
Sinners and engaged in the service of the gospel ; 
I thought also of his declaring himself to be in 
heaven while he had intercourse with the unre- 
generated ruler ; and how that now, though glori- 
fied and ineffably happy, he lives the Advocate and 
Intercessor - of - 8inners, —and an adyocate must 
have the most intimate knowledge of his client. 
And have the ministering spirits of our God no 
peace, because they have a mission to perform 
among the sinful and degraded—coming near them 
to hold intercourse with the heart, and cause the 
whigsperings of love to steal down deep into the 
goul. Where—where does the spirit of love ex- 
ist and act, and possessing no peace? Where is 
there a preacher of God to spirits in prison, who 
does not feel pervading his whole being a peace 
. utterable and joyous, in the consciousness that he 
has the privilege thus to preach the gospel of 
grace? Had Howard and Oberlin and Fenelon, 
no peace when they were engaged in works of 
mercy, and sought to work the work of righte- 
ousness in the hearts of debased ones? The 
spirit of these noble children of God, would plead 
to go where misery exists and relieve it. If the 
departure from this world has changed them, and 
made | them unwilling. to have any intercourse 
with sinners, how. has. heaven robbed them of 
that moral glory whose essence is the mercy that 
would redeem and exalt a world ! 

* He receiveth s8inners and eateth with them,” 
or holds familiar intereourse with them, was said 
of our Lord. ; Did-he' repel it ? No, for he could 
not, 'as it was true. He justified the fact, and it 
was but'the justification/ of love. And: when he 
drew the- picture of the Prodigal's return; T'do:not 
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believe -he ; loved the. | pavition: which the-elder. 


brother sustained-in it. I do not believe that he 
approved the -8pirit mirrored/-in the face of that. 
brother, or admired the passion that: would: not 
let him enter his father's house; because a sinful 
brother was there admitted by his parent. -O how 
much more lovely and (amiable would; his ;char- 
acter appear could we see him entering the house 
and drawing out more and more affection from the 


returned prodigal towards the father, by giving him 


to know what he knew by.experience of the fath- 
er's love. What good he might do thus in aim- 
ing to enlighten and improve that brother, in- 
stead of keeping afar from him. 

I know not reader, how it may be with-thee, 
but I know what my heart in deep solemnity 
teaches me; and thus it is—that there must;be a 


radical and entire change in my affection for man 


—in all that I think honorable in the- angels, in 
all that I adore in the divine mission of Jegug— 
and in all that I reverence in the love of God, be- 
fore I can ever be left without peace because 1 
must have intercourse with sinners, and am per- 
mitted to deal with them. My deepest joy is in 
expressing the love of God—in drawing from the 
gospel persuasives to cause hearts to yield their 
affections to God and his service—and my spirit 
hath its holiest peace when I am'permitted to 
stand in the sanctuary and be the mouth of the 
Lord unto the people, out of which flows the in- 
Spiration of his truth! O with what joy do I 
draw water from the wells of salvation for ginners 
—for myself! Can it be a heavenly change that 
will make me cease to do 80? No, no; let my 
Spirit die unless it can be made to love as God 
loveth, and be good unto all, and extending fen- 
der-MERCIEs over all. 

My religion makes me in heaven. I cannot enjoy 
it as I shall in the spirit-world, because infirmi- 
ty and sinfulness cling to me here, as I trust they 
will not there. I am here in heaven as a'sinner 
must ever be. I here enjoy heaven according as 
regeneration worketh within, and it must be' eyer 
s0 with the 8inner. But I find nothing . around 
me of the spiritual to incline 'me- to-keep'out of 
heaven others—to spurn from me any child of 
God's creating and sustaining power. 'F'am bid- 
den in my bible to © honor all men,” while -T am 
also bidden to «love the brotherhood!” '- F cannot 
believe that I shall ever be called to'do'otherwise. 
I 88y now—and O I must say in eternity—to'the 
abandoned=—eome' 'in / brother, ' to our” Father's 
house. ' The) winds\are ervel around! you—you 
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ah whahod and; womndoc-ebetrayed and-enslaved, 


and © do- not hug your chains 80 \close.. Come 
in;/\and we will (talk of our | Father's' goodness, 
 Heihas enough for. thee and me, for all. Do not 
wander longer-from-thy true joy, but let us pray, 
and/8ing, and\think, -and+talk, and the gentle and 
compassionate' Jesus' will whisper to thee, as he 
hath to:-me;—* My peace I give unto you; not as 
the' world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled; neither let it be afraid. ». 


— 


A Dialogue. 
Original,' 
©*CLanRa, 1 was gorry to hear you make s8uch ludi. 
crous- applications. of the passages of scripture, 
you quoted just now, when jesting with the Mar- 
. $halls.' 

*OQ la! Ellen, you are 80 particular ! 
no. harm I am sure.' 

{I hope, sister, I may ever be particular in ref- 
erence to such things ; and let me 8ay kindly, that 
though you meant no harm, you did harm there- 
by.” 

*I can't see it, I'm 8wre. 'They laughed and 
laughed heartily, and a © merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine,” you know.' 

©'There, . you. have another of your turns. Do 
you belieye that Solomon referred to such merri- 
ness as you excited in the Marshalls? 'Tell me 
Seriously.” 

* Well, I can't say that I do believe s0—though 
a good laugh really does benefit some folks.” 

© That may. be—but what is a good laugh ? | Is 
it one awakened by a wicked and sportive appli- 
cation of scripture ? 

*O don't use that word wicked! I'm sure I 
wasn't wicked when I quoted those expressions.” 
. * And what, Clara, is wickedness, if inconsider- 
ateness is not of that character? From that half 
our folly springs.” 

-*L own it, Ellen, I own it. I have wished ma- 
ny a time after I have used scripture in a light 
manner, that I could recall it, and have been griev- 
ed at. my carelessness.” 

© 'That grief, ;8ister, and that wish to unsay, 
pxove:that in your -oWn mind 'the wickedness of 
the habit.) | 


I meant 


1:4 L allow it; but why. do you-think 80 very $e- 
riously about it? |, What. is the Les harm done 
by it? 

{You Eh! I. our Us Rau; 9, She ooh 
about the, power .of asseciation, don't-you ? - 


4 


; Yes.” vF4t) ; 
| Well, on that poetic L rest my oh diolike 
to the, habit of using NEIEES in jest and lightly.” 

* How 80 7 

* Why, you cannot but see it after a gy 
thought. You remember we both dwelt on how 
dear or odious an object became according to the 
as80clations connected with it. 

Oyes, and 1 distinctly remember the singular as- 
gociations which some TI have read of, connected 
with common and generally esteemed things, 80 
that they almost hated them.” 


© Especially, of course, you have in mind the 
Singular fancy of the lady who always shut the 
blinds of her room when the moon-beams shone 
in, exclaiming—* O that hateful moonlight !? 

© Yes, Miss H. you mean. And indeed, that is 
one of the most s8ingular fancies I ever heard of, 
egpecially when we remember what a sprightly 
being she is, and how natural we should think it 
would be for her to love the moon-light hour— 
the time for hallowing thought.” 


Certainly it is one of the strangest dislikes I 
ever heard of, and almost unaccountable.” 

* But I suppose there is connected with moon- 
light some grievous ass0ciation that makes'it hate- 
ful to her. It may be that at some time the moon- 
beams revealed the hideousness of a dreaded ' or 
hateful object in 8ome peculiar manner, and with 
the 8ight of the moon-light it all comes back fresh 
to her mind.” : 


«I cannot think of any other reason, and I hope 
that 8uch a terrible event will never happen to 
me. Hate the moon-light! Tts hours are the 
heart's sweetest times, and I always thought the 
poet was right when he said that its © inflaence 
o'er all tides of soul hath power ;” and that every 
body felt, when gazing alone on the moon-lit 
8cene, to 8ing as Moore 8ings— 

« On such a blessed night as this, 

I often think if friends were near, 

How we $hould feel, and gaze with bliss, 
Upon the moon-light scenery. here.” 

« Certain I am, Clara, that'I am with you in the 
love of the moon-light, and thatit-doth shed goft-= 
ness and beauty on all that is bathed” with its 
flood. Many a seene lovely; under the light of 
the 8un, has seen more: charming when: a 
by the rays. of the full moon.” 1 

Yes, true indeed. You recall our pancage up 
the Hudson, on the night of'the full moon. How 
glorious were the Highlands 1 How-lofty | and 
|| grand did they appear ! What 's beautiful picture 
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was given us as we pasxed West Point! Indeed, 
much would. I. give: to re-live those hours.” 

«80 would I. And T doubt not that it is with 
youas' with me, 'when 1 Hear the niame' of the 
Hudson river mentioned, all those beauties pass 
another review, and bright moments are enjoyed.” 

*O yes, Ellen, it is even 80. All words are el- 
oquent or echoless, according to the ideas they 
awaken in'the mind.” And 80 it is with passages 
from books, from the Bible.” 

*Q you are coming back 'to me with the re- 
buke. Well, let it be' 80, the moon-light talk has 
fitted me better to receive It.” 

*T am glad of it, and I now recall a scrap I read 
the other day in my book of selections, which I 
wish to read, as it will do good now,” * #* * 
©Here it is—from the ©* New Yorker.” ” 


"« A female friend of mine, who had an eye and 
an ear and a heart for the beautiful, once told me 
that her disappointment was never more keen 
than when 8he discovered, for the first time, that 
the touching sentiment of Sterne— God temper- 
eth the wind to the shorn lamb,” was not in the 
Bible. She had loved it as a tender and poetical 
pas8age of holy writ, and it was associated in her 
mind with the thousand sublime and beautiful 
bursts of poetry which. are. scattered 80 profusely 
over the pages of the sacred volume. It was to 
her as the voice of God peaking compassionate- 
ly and in love to suffering humanity. It came to 
the stricken s80ul with consolation in its tones. 
It was the utterance of hope breaking in upon the 
sullenness of despair. It brought to her comfort 
and peace—not $such as man can oring, for his 
words, however kindly spoken and however true, 
may fall like ice upon the sorrowing heart. She 
listened to it as to a revelation from heaven, for- 
bidding her to sorrow without hope. What mar- 
vel, then, that when, all the associations with 
which she had connected it were broken up, and 
She found that her favorite text was but a passage 
in a book of questionable morality, ' her disap- 
pointment .should have. been bitterly keen? Tt 
was to her sensitrve mind like robbing the throne 
of God of one. of its. brightest gems, and transfer- 
ring it to the fo6tstool of an'idol-ape. It glittered 
Still—it was still.a gem in. itself, but the 8urround- 
ing halo"was gone.” Tt was still the voice'of truth, 
but, it came not with the power and: authority 
which it once possessed. I could sympathize 
with this imaginative girl, even while I felt her 
to''be- somewhat- unreasoriable;'' Who/.camidt ? 
Who does *tiot know” how much"thebeinty of's 


Sor oyed, 
we" loved will "hive pared "away 


that, and I thank you for it. 
and try to govern myself'by it, that"the-effect of 
the beauty and sacredness_ of a. passage. may not 
be destroyed by light and frivolous associations.' 

Yes, 8ister, you haye .guessed .it ; and you 
must feel, I am sure, that the" sacredness of the 
Scriptures is profaned by us when we use them 
to point a jest, or by 8ome ludicrous turn awake 
a roar of laughter, 80 that when they are quoted 
in the solemnity of earnest preaching, those 'as80- 
ciations are called up, and all the seriousness of 
the time is lost, and the heart prevented from're- 
ceiving the good impressions which it otherwise 
might have received.” | | 

©] will remember your cautions, and whenever 
I may use scripture, T. hope it will be'as «words 
fitly chosen.” * © ELO18E. 

Boston, Mass. 


NorTEz. We take the opportunity to append to this dia- 
logue, a word in reference to preachers.” We have regret- 
ted exceedingly hearing scripture used in. an * to 
point a jest,” by clergymen, and the most ludicrous ideas 
made to be associated with portions of «acred writ. ' It ts a 
fault which is too often indulged in from. mere Inconnggre- 
tion, ahd cannot but be injurious—injurious to the speaker 
in lessening an habitual reverence and right use and appli- 
cation of scripture.; and injurious , to the. .hearer, as our cor- 
respondent has illustrated. Her admonition will be remem- 
bered by the writer, and he 'pens' this note as'a caution no 
less to himself, than to ©, co-workers unto the kingdom of 
God.” B. 


—— 


Birth Day of Jesus. 


Original. 
O ror the good old Christmas days' of merry 
England! O that the birth"Uay of the Prince" of 
Peace might come with a power to 'wean' from 
worldliness, estrangement and trife; 'and "Kindle 
anew pure flames and heavenward fires!” O'that 


the home festival was «ill "as "dear <the" is 
forth to the forest with glad 'shout'ts 'gather the 
ror 


verdant branch and the faithful evergree 


the triumph of fond affections twitting WE Meath © 


whoge centre is filled with "beautiful no Ie- 


ron fs wr ru Corr ty 19 788 04- 
ed faces! O' for the glad 8ongs— ITY Carols 
rr Rrinnges mentor 
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of the home-chain—the tearful remembrances of 
fond, ;of their, good- 


meeting again! ,Q for the good. old, enthusiazti- 
cally. kept Christmas,, when, the, loye-yoice went 
forth, 8aying :/; ,, | 


«You must:come back, my brother, 
For Christmas is 80 near, 

And Christmas is the crowning time, 
The purple of the year. 


We $hall gather every evening 
Beside the ancient hearth, 
But. one yacant place beside it 
Would darken all its mirth. 
At any time but Christmas 
We giye you leave to roam, 
* But now come back, my brother, 
You are 80 missed at home. 
Christmas is coming, my brother dear, 
And Christmas comes, my brother, but once a year.” 
And why was this good old festival taken from 
us, For, a good reason? Nay. But for the Puri- 
tans' hatred of everything that bore the name of 
the Church that had oppressed. This it was 
that caused them to forbid the. celebration of 
Christmas, or to make mince pies under the name 
of Christmas pies, and pushed them on to ap- 
prove  game-$hooting on the day. Why were 
they blind or dead to the hallowed associations 
connected with this day, that reach far beyond 
the origin of the rites and ceremonies of the 
church they loved not? Why did they linger over 
the pages, of these periods of the churchy neglect- 
ing to go forwygrd to the glory of the humility of 
Bethlehem? There they would have found enough 
to make the day worthy to be obseryed 80 long 
as the will of Jehovah shall give times and sea- 
S80ns to man. 
But custom'is no test of duty to the Universal- 


ist. The neglect of the day in modern, or its 


| abuge, in. olden times, cannot excuse its being 


permitted to pass along with the ordinary days ; 
no more than the neglect of money by some, and 
its, abuse., by others, afford any reason for our 
baying nothing to do with it. As, Universalists, 
re enabled. to connect with the birth of Je- 
Longequences more 8tupendous and 8ublime 
any. > 1 None can stand by the man- 
ri, god. look forward and ee 8uch glo- 
ye; Can guch. m cent workings of 
Mae isgues , of sanctifying grace! None 
Nv that he is ' the Savior of the 
mendous e mphasis with which 


wh ih +] 


oy) t—none can Fd with the 
'of ith as We,can, as We look to the 
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; The life of every 80ql.” | 

By every reason we give for ids nh 
versaries connected with our political or domes- 
tic history—by the power of times and exercises 
to fix the mind, concentrate and enliven and make 
thought vigorous—by the enthusiasm of gathered 
numbers with one purpose and kindred motives, 
and the strength given thereby to feeling and af- 
fection, —we are bound to celebrate, with : out- 
ward rites expressive of, and that may reach. up- 
on and strengthen, inward sentiment, the birth 
day of Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah of God. 

O egpecially let it be done by our Sabbath 
Schools. Gather, O teachers, your | pupils that 
day, and let their hearts be touched and their 
minds enlightened by the expression of glowing 
thought, kindled by musing on the life, labors, 
and 8uccess of the Redeemer of Man. Let not 
the day mingle in and pass by with the ordinary 
days, but let a notice be taken of it that hall 
cause deep impress1ons to be made, and serve to 
keep alive a deeper love of the great things which 
God hath done, is doing, and will do, for us and 
our race, through Jesus Christ. B. 


Autumn, 
OriginatT. 


Trsz fair, pou leaves are fading fast, 
The yellow hues are stealing on, 
And 8oon, before the witherin - wn 

They'll scattered be, upon lawn ;— 
When the wild wind, around the leafless tree, 
Will pour its rude and dirge-like minstrelsy. 


Yet autumn"lovelier scenes can boast, . 
Than aught that gorgeous 8ummer knows; 
The whitening fields for harvest, ripe, — 
The bower, for 8weet and calm repose, 
Where the broad leaves of twining-vines are flung, 
To screen the clustering fruit, around us hung. 


And then, *tis 8weet to stand u 
The rude and lonel Oceans ore, 
And listen to the sea- 'S 8Cream, | 
And to the dark waves” sullen roar ; 
And there, in calmer hours 'tis 8weet to be, 
And list the wild, 8ad mugic af the. sea., 


But autumn's reign will-s0on be o'er, 
And 8tern, cold winter will PIO» 

And every vestige of the 
Of summer, vanish ere hah 

Shall close. - How like to humag life, appear 

The 8e2s0ns, in their round of one short year! 


Shirley Village, Mass. 'L. A. P. 
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Ruxzxat that there 1s ets inthe $un- 
shine, and glory. in the.mgon and $tars !-... 


Scraps from my- \Deok. 
£ | Original. M 


Many” times when T have attended' the services 
of Timitarians, T have heard the preacher thank 
God in his prayer, that by the life and death of 
Jesus, justice - and--merey were reconciled and 
made one; and in, the sermon succeeding, when 
the unregenerate were appealed to, the preacher 
declared that justice was then crying, * Cut him 
down! while mercy was pleading, * Spare him! 

_ How s$hall IT reconcile these contrary asser- 
tions ? 'The inconsistency, to me, seems to result 
from a false perception of the relative character 
of the Divine perfections. 'They never were op- 
posed— one excellence” never did * another 
wound.” ' *God is light; and in him is no dark- 
ness at all. * The light of the sun is not in the 
orb itself, what we see it in the rainbow. 'There 
it is one candid, uniform, perfect blaze of glory ; 
here we separate its perfection into the various 
attributes of red, yellow, blue, purple, and what 
els& the snabtile optician 80 nicely distinguishes. 
But $till the solar light is not less real in the rain- 
bow, where its rays become untwisted, and each 
differing thread distinctly seen in its effect, than 


while. they remained united and incorporated with | 


one another in the Sun, Just 80 it is with the 
divine Nature; it is one single individual perfec- 
tion in- the Godhead himself; but when refracted 
and divaricated, in passing through the medium 
of the” human mind, it becomes power, justice, 
mercy ; which are all separately and adequately 
represented to the understanding.' 

Mrs. Hemans from childhood was a sensitive 


creature, and one incident related by one of her| 


biographers, contains a moral for many who are 
indiscreet in remarks in reference to children in 
their hearing. It is said that a visitor once re- 
marked as she looked or the young Miss Brown, 
*'That child is not made for happiness, I know ; 
her color comes and goes too fast.” Mrs. Hemans 
once remarked, that she heard that language, and 
what was thus said in reference to her in child- 


life—it brought a shadow to dwell with her and 


lessen the þbrightness of her pathway. Let the | 


moral of this be duly eonsidered. 
An oriental proyerb reads : 
patience, the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” But 
to learn the .moral, we Should remember that 
time . and patience , must first be applied to know 


how to work, and, they to apply, the knowledge 


* With time and| 


ing, Great, works are nocomplichod by 

end, 90d (hen wpine, 14 by Web | 

A storm makes sunshine more pleasant,, is too 

often the | apology for d domestic contentions, when 

the reason js appealed to against | em. Touch 

we commend the following beautiful little poem 

by Bulwer, who doubtless sung according to what 

he wished he could Say,to his Mrs. B. Alas! 
that to him\it, was all fiction. 


© They never loved as thou and I, 
Who ministered the moral, 

That aught which deepens love-can lie 
In true love's lightest quarrel, 

They never knew how kindness grows 
A vigil and a care, 

Nor watch'd beside the heart's repose 
In silence and in prayer. 


'T were 8weet to kiss thy tears away, 
If tears those eyes must know ; 

But 8weeter till to hear thee 8ay 
*« Thou never bad'st them flow.” 

There is no anguish like the hour, 
Whatever else befall us, 

When one the heart has raised to power, 
Asserts it but to gall us.” 


A lady from the country was once walking near 
the sea, when-the 8well of the waves was great, 
and seeing a boat with four men in it sink, by 
the fall of one billow, and hid by the rise of an- 
other, she ran for home, and fainted 800n as 8he 
came tO a room. When recovered, she was ask- 
ed the cause of her faintness, and said : © She had 
Seen a boat go out with four men in it, and all 
were drowned.' *© You saw them go down,” said 
a friend, *but didn't look long enough to see them 
come up'—for they were all safe. How like ma- 


[ny readers of the Bible was this lady ! They read 


just enough to make them faint as they see the 
fall in Adam, but do not read long enough to gee 
the rise in Christ. 

I have heard of an Irighman who told a judge 
he had seven reasons why a certain witness could 
not appear; *and first,” said he, * he is dead. 
*We can excuse the rest,” drily added the judge. 
Some Jong talkers should take a hint from this, 
and not waste an hour with the probable and the 
presumptive, and at last come out with the posi- 


| tive, which at the onset would have rendered the 


hood had an influence upon her through her whole | others unnecessary. Day-dreamers are m 


any, but 

they do not always come off as 8uccessfi as did 
Coleridge, according to_ an incident. w TR he 
himself related. | And all day-dreamers had bet- 
ter put forth effort'to apply #7 mora | l of his ,Ti rl- 
diculous situation, than continue | FL lge 8 Y 

passion that is as a ad yhich bears : th 208 
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dent.” TH6 inieident” Wal woe: As ular, and 1 
thus related': Going d6wiithe'Stra d in one of 
his ' day-dreams, fancying g  himself” Swimming 
across the Hellespont, Ulrisling his hands before 
him as in the act of Swimming, his hand came in 
contact with a gentleman's pocket; the gen- 
tleman Seized his hand, turning round and look- 
ing at him with some anger, © What, 80 young, 
and 80 wicked !” at the game time accused him 
of an attempt to-pick his pocket ; the frightened 
boy sobbed, out his denial of the intention, and 
explained to him how he thought himself Lean- 
der swimming across the Hellespont. The gen- 
tleman was 80 s8truck and delighted with the no- 
velty of the thing, and with the simplicity and 
intelligence of the boy, that he s8ubscribed to 
"make him free to a circulating library in King 
Street, Cheapside; in consequence of which 
Coleridge was further enabled to indulge his 
love of reading.” 


L. E. L. in her poems says : 


© In the far Indian isles 
Dies the young cocoa tree, 
Unless within the pleasant shade 
Of the parent plant it be.” 


Which to me is a beautiful figure to illustrate the 
necessity of home protection and nurture towards 
what 1s done for the moral welfare of a child. 
The Sabbath School teacher may labor, and may 
labor well to wake up a love toward sacred things 
in the heart of the child, but he will labor in 
vain, unless the parent co-operates with the 
teacher—unless home influence fosters the plant 
of the Sabbath School. 

There 1s serious truth in the following scrap : 

* Let no lady marry a -minister of the gospel 
merely because she may faney him, or because 
s$he may desire a companion and a home, She 
ought to-look at her future station as one in which 
She may glorify God by doing good. Every one 
knows, that a minister ought. to be actuated by 
motiyes of this character in entering upon his of- 
fice ; and why, I ask, should his wife be less de- 


voted. than himself? Indeed, in 8ome respects, j 


more depends. on her than on. kim. The piety 


and, activity. of the church depends much upon ||! 


ongro emale Ep and this influence, in every 
nN, May, be greatly increaged or dimin- 
oy by the 
a8! 
JC (1 12353 $430 


e course taken by the minister s wiſe. 
Fay pt and re ady In every good « enterprise. ' Per- 


itt #* 
h love to 8ee | the wiſe of their minister 
power 
Ps no female in the community, is in a better 


ordinary eircumstances, t the ' females of the. 


| situation to. aceomplish' great things for Christ 


and the church, than she. It will be her own 
fault, if she does not place her memorial im heay- 
en, and her record in the hearts of her fellow- 
christians.” B. 


The Closing Year. 


Original. 


ANnoTHER year is closing around us, and we. are 
80 much nearer the grave. Whatever have been 
our projects or wishes, this we know, that 'Time 
has not tarried in the least in his flight to accom- 
modate us with more s8pace, and we are indeed 
unw1se if we do not learn therefrom to value the 
present more, and act upon a continual remem- 
brance that the present is our season for action 
and improyement, and that our satisfaction in life 
depends on our employment of the present. 

* Days $hould $speak, was the emphatic lan- 
guage of Elihu to Job; and days do speak to 
every attentive mind : their speech 1s the great 
lesson of the past—the voice speaking behind us 
—the unfeigned tones of experience. And what 
do days that are past speak to us? They speak 
of change, mutability, human irresolution, vanity 
and sin, and yet of enjoyment and goodness. And 
O, what changes do they 8peak of! Happy and 
warm hearts now cold—dear ones departed, and 
glorious visions never realized! What changes 
too have come over affections and feelings, form- 
ing new ties, weaving new beauties, and fashion- 
ing the heart according to new images of lovye, 
while the memory is stored with a thousand re- 
collections blended therewith, gilding or shading 
the forms of the past as they move in visionary 
review. How many good—and, as we at the 
time thought, strong—resolutions, have proved 
but vows that affected not the deep springs of 
action to influence conduct! How much have we 


| suffered that prudence might have averted, and 


how much less have we enjoyed than was our 
privilege to enjoy ! How little have we estimated 
the true rules of wisdom, and the true sourees of 


happiness! How much have we neglected the 
true glory of our being—our power to advance 
in real, active goodness! Days, if they Speak at 
all, will speak to each of the ad effects of irre- 


| solution and the neglect of continued and perse- 


vering aspiring after the ' highest good. And 
should their speech be vain? Folly will mark 
our course; if we pertait it to be 80 ;\ for the dis- 
dlufotitithg' gift of *our r Oteator is the power of 
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reflection and judgment, by which the past is 
consulted, that we may know what we are in the 
present and resolve for the future. Our own 
history is as valuable to us as the histories of 
others; for in those we see different manifesta- 
tions of human nature mirrored, and learn the' 
good or-bad effects of the right or wrong direc- 
tion of passions or desires, 80 in our own history | 
we can read a like recital, and one too we know 
to be real, And that reeital of thought—that 
memory-history, should be read searchingly as 
the Scriptures, for God is therein speaking to us; 
of  ourselves and duty, Therein we are told of 
our besetting sins—what passions are the strong- 
est, and what feelings need the most restraint 
and guidance, and the best aid is furnished to! 
8how-us what we have been, that we may con- 
trast it with what we should be, as an incentive 
to greater effort for progress—for closer assimi-' 
lation in character to the one perfect man. 


Days 8peak as the voice of a friend that lin-j 


'gers after his form has vanished and who cannot 
be. recalled, There is kindness as well as mel- 


ancholy and caution, in the tone; and may we| 
80 treat days while they are with us, that, when | 


departing, they may speak well of us and cast' 
upon us a backward smile. 


Hope never Dies. 


Original. 
On! what is hope ? the s6urce of all 
Our highest, holiest thought ; 
An angel spell our mjnds to call 


From schemes with sorrow fraught, 
And bid them from their gloom to rise, 
To 8eek a hope that never dies, 


I 8aw a worldly one, his brow 
Was dark with toil and care, 
He $ought not learning te endow 
His mind with treasure rare ; 

To cheer him in a life of pain, 
He had the hope of worldly gain. 


Misfortune came, and like a blight 
Upon his s0ul it fell ; 

He ne'er had thought his visions bright, 
His riches loyed too well, 

Would prove as things no more to prize, 

*T was not the hope that neyer dies, 


The midnight lamp was burning dim 

Where toiled a student pale; 

_ What|was the world's cold smile to higy ? 
. His spirit might not fail ; 

He $ought the wreath that science gave, 

A utid ls aching brow to wave. 


Proudly he won it, and the dream 
Of hope was answered, yet 


While deep be drank from the pure stream, 
A 


Came thoughts he would forget, — 


r, loftier prize 


TY precious hope that never dies, 


| 


Greeks, and worship that Mas 


.  Testimony of a Heathen. 


Thy Yeh th- was echoing loud  - 1, 
With any 8 joyous tone, | 
e 


And midst ver heartless crowd, 
There till was. one, 


Who had a spirit might not brook, 
That others on its woe should look. 


And thus he mingled with the $9Y, 
That pleasure's wreath would twine ; 
Then wearily be: turned away | 
And s0ught a holier,shrine,— 
He cast away the faint disguise, 
*'T was not the hope that never dies. 


I saw a poet ; in his heart 
Young: hope was beating high, 
His path was from the crowd apart— 
Fame's dazzling emile was nigh : 
And eagerly his spirit sighed, 
To win a name of lofty pride. 


I saw him when his brow- did wear 
Its wreath of glittering 8how ; 
I read the lines of es 49g there, 
I read the heart below, 
The light of hope had left his eyes, 
*T was not the hope that never dies. 


I 8aw a christian; life to him, 
Had been a troubled thing ; 

His cheek was pale, his eye was dim, 
But the ne'er failing spring 

Of gospel faith, was in his heart, 

And he could bear fate's keenest dart. 


I 8aw him on the bed of death, 
And all life's cares were o'er, 
"Twas but a faint and quivering breath, 
And his rapt soul might soar, 
Upward to its own native skies,— 
His was the hope that never dies. 


Lancaster, Mass. 


Testimony of a Heathen. 


Louczen, a heathen historian, and an enemy of 


|| Christianity, wrote in the second century. Such 
|| testimony as the following from such a 8ource, 
|| reflects great honor on the early christians. . 


Says Lucien, * It is incredible what expedition 


|| they [christians] use, when any of their friends 
||are known to be in. trouble. 


In- a word they 
Spare nothing upon 8uch an occasion. . For.these- 


|| miserable men have no doubt but they shall be 
|| 1mmortal, and live forever, therefore, they..con- 
|| temn death, and many surrender themselves to 


sufferings. Moreover their first_ lawgiver has 
taught them that they are all brethren when once 
they have turned, and renounced the gods of the 
ter of theirs who 


. 


|| was erucified, and, have engaged to_live accord- 


ing to his laws, ' They have" also' &*govereign 
contempt for all the things, of this, world, and 
look upon them as common, and''trugt" ohe'4n- 
other without any particular security ;, for which 


] reason any 8ubtile fellow, by. good" -ihanagement, 
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1" Baptiemal Hymn. . . . i Notices. 
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may impose upon" this simple' people, -and grow 
rich among them.” 1-5 1s bln bo 

What a beautiful 8pecimen"does” this present 
of the obedience of the, early,.christians; to the 
precepts of benevolence and caring for each oth- 
er, that are 80 clearly, taught in, the Bible. Go, 
gearch the history-of man; and-8ee if any other 
system than the,gospel, ever, produced the like 
effects. Examine” the 'fruits-of heathenism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and infidelity, and how diametri- 
cally opposite :=-as diss1milar as-light and dark- 
ness, | 

But how will modern chnstians compare with 
the primitive disciples ? Have we not reason to 
hang our heads with-shame and conſus1on of face ! 
And yet we must belieye that if we were sur- 
rounded by like circumstances, and persecution 
was s8eeking to destroy us, infidels and the op- 
posers of religion might give similar testimony 
to that of Lucien. For let us examine ourselves 
and 8ee if -we- cannot 8how to. a gazing world 
more of the fruits of our heavenly doctrine, than 
have hitherto. marked our christian course. Let 
us $ee that our light 80 shines before men that 
others seeing our good works shall be constrain- 
ed to acknowledge the truth and excellence of 
christianity, and gubmit to . be governed by its 
Tighteous laws: 

And be it our desire and effort to 80 make the 
days of the coming year 8peak, that there may be 
more approbation in their language that is uttered 
in the yoice of the past year's days. ' Teach us, 
O Father, 80 to number our days, that we apply 
our hearts unto, wisdom. 


nr 


Baptismal Hymn. 


Oritginat. 


Ox why are our garments yet wearing a tain, 
.\ When the waters still flow, where a Savior hath lain ? 
We will go to that Font which was opened for those 
Who * follow the Lamb wheresoever he goes.” 


Let us go ' let us go! 'tis a heavenl thing 
To part the bright surges that met o'er our King ! 
m8 a. Fe that is only to. those 


0 the amb wheresoever he goes.” 


2111 16 2boyg 549 
[/bosom is. fanned 
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1 Wbe,\{alow the Lamb wheregbgver be goes.” 
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called at pleasure. See 
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CurtsTMAs And Nzw YEar's PhestNts, "Keep th 
all the old fashions which are good, and egpecially;such good 
ones as the. giving of presents to. the loved and dear at Christ-. 
mas and New Year's. And books are the establish fil 
of 'gifts, and'when-did we have such a chance for an excel- 
lent choice. as now ?;,_ At .4bel rt prot, 38 CorRNHILL,. 
you will find the neat 8tore with the neat books—and there 
an excellent variety will be 8pread out before you.'” There- 
is the best—decidedly the best_ Annual of the 8eason— The 
Rose of Sharon.” He has s0me in a 8uperb style of bind- 
ing, just right to put into the hands of a'new bride, or'to be 
expressive: of a thousand tender things to the lady-love; or 
to be given as a pure token of friendship to the esteemed. * 

There also will you find—not found everywhere in'the 
winter— Spring Flowers,” —a' rare collection, and valuable 
to the lover of pure sentiment, and the heart's poetry. This 
is a neat volume from the pen of Miss Edgarton, and s'really 
an exquisite affair. So every body says who has read it, 
and whose judgment we have heard. 

There also you will find—pardon the mention—the* Chris- 
tian Comforter,” for ' thee - to bear as a gift to the afflicted 
and bereaved. Hast thou not some friend who needs its 
comforts ? and canst thou not do a good deed in bearing it to 
8uch? There also wilt thou find a large variety. of-apprc 
priate literary presents, and 8urely you will find those to 
8uit, whatever be the age or peculiarities of the friend or rela- 
tive for whom the book is intended. | 

Come each—come all to 38 Cornhill. Don't be backward. 
Let warm affection enliveh generous feeling, 0 that gifts 
may be many, and gladdened hearts multiply. | 


Tart CyurIsTIAN ComMFoRTER. We are bound to no- 
tice the recommendations of this work, as we do others we 
wish to have circulated, and therefore give the followin 
from our good brother A. B. Grosh, of the Magazine an 
Advocate. We hope our readers will believe us to be modest, 
though we do for once fall into the fashion of the times, to 
© print one's 8elf.” | 

«I wish to invite particular attention and custom to this 
new work. Br. Bacon has made it all it should be—the 
style pure, clear and 8mooth—very few can equal him in 
the harmony of his prose ; and the subjects discussed are the 
most important and heart thrilling an author can touch upon 
—the joy of'trust, the unchangeability of God, the uses of 
pain and suffering, death, faith, hope, resurrection, the re- 
union and recognition of friends in eternity, persuasives 
against excessive grief, etc., etc.; and the manner and spir- 
it with which these 8ubjects are treated—80 gentle, tender 
and sympathizing, that it seems as if a stricken heart were 
sharing its balm with s0me one as deeply niven and dearly 
beloved. 

The mourner—and we are all mourners—8hould keep 
this work under his pillow, to be read at night, when the 
darkness around seems but a lighter and relieving shade to 
that night which envelopes the goul—and in the morning, 
when the light of day recalls the loss to the wounded heart, 
and SUggest the hope of consolation in embleming to the 
mind the Son of Righteousness. The clergyman ot every 
sect and denomination; who is" indeed degirous of findin 
8uggestions to enable him to corafort those that mourn, will 
find much in this volume to please his heart, and wid him in 
his truly christian labors. 'But' egpecially do” we commend 
it to the preacher of glad tidi -its every teachi is in 
unison with his faith, its consolations are all derived from the 
Spirit of his hope and charity. | | 

The work is neatly * got up,” beautifully printed on good 
paper, and may be had'of Br. Hutehinson, at'the publisher's 
prices. Let'it be widely circulated and careſt ly read. 

(4 FUR _ 4 2 A, B.G. 
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uainted. It is made up of the-mostinteresting original/ar- 
ticles, published in the © Sabbath School Contributor,” and is 
the.commencement of a series which will be very pleasing 
and instructive to children. The volume contains 72 pages, 
neatly bound, and sald at 25 cts each. A. Tompkins pub- 
lisher. 


Tas LowEzrL OFFERING ; a Repository of original ar- 
ticles on various subjects, written by factory operatives.” We 
are glad to greet a work of such pretensions, which at the 
8ame time is 80 excellent in its literary character. The ar- 
ticles are all good—some. of them, of a 8uperior order of mer. 
it, and the collection must exert an influence to awaken the 
8pirit of virtuous emulation... Untold benefit mmst arise to 
the whole Lowell community from engaging the factory 
operatives in a work like this. It will give them good 
themes for conversation, create a taste for literature, and 
make them win a better fame than the world has been wont 
to honor them with. And here we see one great good that 
will result from the continuation of this excellent magazine. 
It will do much to do away with the pnjust impressions 
which many, at a distance, entertain respecting the * facto- 
ry girls'! and cause 8uch to remember to apply Pope's tru- 
ISM— 

«* Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies.” 


And let any one visit the factories—and as he goes from 
part to part of the works, let him take occasion to make en- 
quiries respecting the employments of the operatives, and 
he will have answers returned him by them, which will 
prove that they know what are the courtesies of life and how 
to attend to them, and that they have not utterly forgotten 
that they have minds to'cultivate. 

We. hope. the © Offering* will long be continued, and do 
much to give higher reaches of thought and feeling to the 
many who labor with the hands. Printed by A. Watson— 
6 1-4 cents per No. 16 large octavo pages. 


EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE AND GosPEL ADVOCATE. 
A. B. Grosh, A. R. Bartlett and G, W. Montgomery, edit- 
ors, Utica, N. Y. We have received the proposals for the 
new volume, commencing with the year. It is a weekly, 
eight pages quarto, neat paper, always printed well, and pre- 
senting the reader an interesting variety. We continue to 
Hold it in the high estimation which we have often made 
known in these pages. The past volume has been an excel- 
lent one—and the past is as good a pledge as we could ask 
for the future. Br. Bartlett is a valuable acquisition to the 
talent of the editorial department, and has given evidence of 
a well disciplined and vigorous mind, We have admired 
many articles from his p2n. 
has a large list of good correspondents, and every means of 
keeping up a lively interest for the reader. ; 

e should be happy to forward any subscriptions for this 
periodical, free of any expense to subscribers, and assure 
all that the paper is one of the best in our order. Terms— 
$1,50 per annum, in advance. $2,00 if not paid within four 
months ; $2,50 it not paid within the year. A. B. and C. C. 
P. Grosh, proprietors and publishers, 


* CHRISTIAN MESSENGER'—UNIVERSALIST UnN10N.? 
As our notice of Br, Price's New York city paper, left mat- 
ters in a $tate. of uncertainty, we feel bound to notice and 
rejoice to be enabled to do it—that his prospects grow bright- 
er, as 80me of the dark clouds and veiling mist has disappear- 
ed. Proposals for a new volume have been is8ued, and 
right glad are ye of it, inasmuch as we know an excellent 
paper. will be gent forth, and we cannot but believe it will 
command a good patronage, 'The two: names or titles dis- 
tinguish two forms of issue of the same paper—one for bind- 
ing, and a neat 8tyle it is indeed. Several original tales, of 
deep interest” will be given in the forth coming pe to- 

insure 


g with a large varlety of excellent matter. 'W 
good Sub- 


a good—eontinuonsly good*paper to any subscriber. 
scriptions forwarded without expenss, from this office. New 
volume commenced 28th of Nov., $2,00 in advance for the 


folio sheet; $2,50 for the octayo, which makes 832 closely 
and well printed pages. 


The Magazine and Advocate ! 


+ [F*TaziExryosrTour HAs BEEN STOPPED,  Mourn, 
ye many who should have _——_— it, but did not, and ye 
not few, who promised to, but failed to perform. We 
—deeply regret, to make the announcement which we do 
make, and know that no less is the regret of the late pub- 
lishers. However much we wished the" valuable work 
continued, we could not go 0 far as to wish it c ed by 
great sacrifices -on the part-of the” pubgpbeys. To ajd in 
8aving them from a great pecuniary los, THE ELINQUENT 
$UBSCRIBERS are earnestly called upon., Let there be an 
honest facing of these dues, and let no one permit his name 
to remain without a credit. 


To REeavtrs AanD CorRRESPONDENTS. ;We hope that 
some of those readers who would fain Have an editor follow 
what they believe to be the best course, will take a les8on 
ſrom the © proceedings of a meeting at the house of A. C. T!' 
inserted in this No. We thank our good Br. Thomas for 
the article, and would fain hope that Mr. Benevolence will 
yam whisper to him to doanother good-natured thing for our 
1umble elf, The ladies always attach great interest to the 
writings of a bachelor—and 80 do-we- itt-this case. 

Our readers will take great pleasure in perusing the *Let- 
ters to the Editor,* from S. C. E., and ask with us, that the 
writer will not shorten the records of travel, but give us full 
accounts of sights seen and wonders felt. 


* THz S18rTERs,” by Julia, will appear in our next.' / 


T. P. A.-will, we earnestly hope, let us hear from him 
800n. And will he speak a good word for us to thosewhose 
tributes he thought would be acceptable to our readers, 


IF We expect & large number of New Year's gifts, in 
the shape of communications, and we hope. that 8ome of our 
friends who have told us in this way, that they have thought 
of us for a year, will think, wkiTE and SEND. 


A VARIETY. Just as the last of the matter is going into 
press, we find several things demanding a notice which we 
cannot find room to give... First, « Tus MANNER OF 
PREACHING,” by Rey. H. Torrey. We must read It, and 
then s8peak. Second, *' Tur STAR in the West,” and the 
«* Glad Tidings,” have been united in one, and will doubtless 
be an interesting and profitable paper, Third, « The Gospel 
Messenger,” is the name of a new Universalist paper, pub- 
lished in Providence, R.I., which we have not een; though 
the editor has sent a copy to our office—some one has fallen 
8 desperately in love with it, as to take it. We 8hall no- 
tice it better in our next... And fourth, © An Zasy and Fa- 
miliar Catechism, on the gospel of St. Matthew, by Rev. 
L. L. Sadler.” Published by S. H. Colesworthy, Portland, 
Me. This we must examine, as the author would wish, 
and then we $hall notice it. ? 


BiLLs—ADvancE Pay, Bills will be sent tosubscrib- 
ers in this No. who have not paid for this volume, and if the 
amount be immediately forwarded it will be considered as 
advance pay. Otherwise the $2,50 must be required. We 
ask early returns from agents. Errors in. bills cheerfully 
corrected. [[F Since our-last number circulars have been 
ent to all 8ubscribers who were indebted for.two vols. and 
upwards, Among the names"to whom letters have been 
sent were the following. J. McCrea, J. A. Norton, P. 
Fake and Lucy Ann Lewis. We have since learned that 
they have paid their 8ubscriptions in part to Br. Grogh of 
Utica. We have corrected the mistakes, and- sincerely; re- 
gret the trouble we have cost them. 'F | 


a. 


List of Letters contgining Remittances received since our 
last, ending November 30, 1840. F 


p 

L. B., Cherrytield, $2; E, R., -East Qrington, $23 $ P. 
H., Troy, $5: 1. H.. af roy W-j G fLeba + 
G. F.. Lowell $2; E. W., Bath, $2; S. 8., Owego, $2; F- 
F., Oxford, (how shall we send Comforter ? ;M. 


H. E., Clarendon, $2; E. W. Pem e, $2; O. M. 


Bergen, $2; J, C. E., Chester, $2,256; G. G. G., Haverhill, 
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Oh! the Home of my Child - hood Is graved on my heart; 


Ow 
From its 8treams,— from its wild - wood, How could I de -- part? 


T— 
— — 
@- _ q « L__——E 
Here | each hour that creeps o'er me, Brings a 


ſk 
” 


me, let me 


ah! re- store 


my 


> 


There is peace on the mountains, 
There 1s joy in the vales,— 
No tear, 8ave the fountain's, 
No 8igh, 8ave the pales : 
Still in mem'ry before me, 
All those loved places lie ; 
To my home, ah! restore me, 
Or let me, let me die! 
To my home, ah! restore me, 
Or let me, let me die! 
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The Fruit of the Spirit ; 


OR, THE CHRISTIAN GRACES, 


Original. 


Love. 


© Lovg was to her impassioned goul 
Not, as with others, a mere part 

Of its existence, but the whole— 
The very = breath of her heart.” 


CrnayreR Il. 


* Psnaw girls ! don't always be reading that 
trash;\vexclaimed our gruff uncle, who had acci- 
dentally overheard-cousin Lucy reading aloud to 
me a vivid description of western scenery—grand 
and beautiful. * Your poets* and painters,” con- 
tinued he," © are always filling your heads full of 
strange..8cenes and sights, that never did and 
never will exist, save in their own crazy brains; 
for hav'n't I traversed the whole country over, 
and hay'n't met with any of those places yet.” 


©Ah, uncle! I replied, *you are too much of 
a Utilitarian to discern those beauties when be- 
fore your s8ight. If you see a field or lawn of 
our rare precious flowers, you know. you long to 
plough up * the ugeless things, as you call them, 
and gee in their stead a good potato plat. The 
dark green forest, you long to prostrate, and have 
 waying there the heavy grain. - Every babbling 
brook and silvery lake, you would make to turn 
the wheel, and the rattle and hum of business, 
would be better music for you.” 


Uncle Philip is one of those of the old school 
who love, in the plenitude of concealed good 
humor, to test all things i in fashion now, by what 
was good and useful in olden time, as though 
they did not remember the lapse of years and the 
' changes of the past. There are many who gruf- 
fly condemn many of the notions of the present 
age, and yet are inwardly pleased with them, and 
yet who would neyer dream of using deception. 
In their-love of the past, they habitually speak 
against much peculiar to the present, while their 

Vor.. IX. 36 


feelings are much more reconciled to the present 
than their 8peech would indicate. Of s8uch was 
Uncle Philip; and anxious as I was to show 
cousin Lucy that he was not $0 gruff as he seem- 
ed to be, I sxaid— We'll shut the book, and do, 
uncle, take your cane and join us in a ramble; I 
know we 8hall show you a spot you will call use- 
ful, though it be beautiful and romantic as poet 
could wish.” 

There—we will step out of the main road into 
this pretty green lane, and that's one of its ad- 
vantages. It has wooed many an equestrian from 
the dusty highway, and rested the tired animal, 
while the dismounted traveler was gazing around, 
brushing in the long grass his s0iled 8andals, or 
seeking for flowers which are always blooming 
here, There—look yonder by that great elm, 
near the little spring that waters the roots,— 
there is the cottage. Now, uncle, don't frown 
because that woodbine is scrambling all over the 


front, scratching the paint off, Don't you ee it 


Serves the place of blinds—and better than the 
creaking and slamming ones. that keep all awake 
through the windy night, and no one would think 
that the house wants painting while that Iooks 
80 green and pretty. And there is the flower 
garden! I'm 8ure you would not call that uge- 
less, if you knew how its boguets have cheered 
the room of many an invalid, whose..eyes. were 
denied the pleasure of looking on the beautiful 


earth, or how its rare exotics were transferred to 


many a young lady's herbarium and her mind ex- 
ercised to analyze them, and the knowledge and 
instruction she thereby gained ; and even the lit- 
tle children, as they go skipping from the gate. 
with a fresh rose or pink in their tiny fingers, 
will bear testimony that aunt Amy's garden is of 
the utmost importance. I know the birds would 
sing her praize had they speech for the human 
ear, for gee there the bits of cotton she has at- 
tached to those peach trees to help them build 
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their nests. O, uncle, she loves all God's crea- 
tures and his works, and you cannot but see that 
in the happy and benign look she ever wears. 

Unele Philip quickened his pace as aunt Amy 
came out to welcome us. * There, Lucy, that 
kind welcome has touched his really tender 
heart. We need not fear for his further enter- 
tainment, and while he is regaling himself on the 
eake and milk aunt Amy has always ready, and 
discussing the news, the crops, and the dairy, let 
us 8it in yon leafy bower-and I will tell you the 
tale you long to hear; for aunt Amy's face 1s not 
one that you would pass by hastily, without wish- 
ing to know her character.” 

Aunt Amy will readily excuse us, for she 
knows my love of her garden and bower. When 
$he was young like ourselves, Lucy, she was left 
much alone to indulge in her own dreams and 
fancies, for her mother died while she was but a 
child, and left her to the care of an indulgent, but 
unprincipled father. Her love of knowledge was 
gratified by the instructions of the best schools, 
and she drank deep at the fount of Iiterature and 
Science; but hers was a sensitive and imagina- 
tive mind, and $he felt the desire, the need, the 
Strong yearning for a faith, a hope, and a love, 
that should not be bounded by earthly limits and 
restraints. But when $she sought for a spiritual 
guide, there was none but of the sterner cast, and 
her warm and ardent heart was chilled and 
cramped- by a narrow faith, a too Iimited hope, 
and a partial love. She grew selfish and morose, 
and studiously shunned the society of her fellow 
beings,. almost despairing of ever being able by 
any effort to raise them from their deplorable 
State, to that knowledge and virtue that should 
fit them to be heirs of immortal good. But she 
did- not utterly despair, but retained a hold on 
the strong staff, and reverenced the holy and 
blessed guide of the Word, and after many strug- 
gles, doubts, and fears, her heart reposed its trust 
In the faith which gives rest to the whole in- 
ward being, and which became thenceforth her 
companton to cheer, strengthen, and bless. When 
the truth burst upon her mind of her spiritual 
relationship to every child of God, and like them 
the object of eternal love, love was infased into 
.-, every power of her soul, influenced eyery action 
by 4 of her mind, and went abroad from her to all the 

world, ever prompting to deeds of kindness and 
| philanthropy. Little kindnesses became the s8mall 
gold of social life ; and none were raised too high, 
or 8unk too low, for her sympathies to reach ; 


and 8ince that 8weet and precious conyl that 
made her feel she was a child of God, her whole 
life has been * one tissue of love-wrought piety. 

Amy had never felt the sympathies of a true 
parent's love and watchfulness ; as her./father, 
engrossed in the cares of a perplexing business 
and too often betrayed into the wilds of dissipa- 
tion, had sadly neglected her society, and he, 
while in the indulgence of day-dreams, had wan- 
dered 80 far from him, and 80 slightly mingled 
his image amid the imagery of her mind, that 
between father and daughter there was almost an 
estrangement. ) But now she cast all feelings of 
reproach aside, and, with a heart filled with faith 
and hope, she s8ought guidance of heaven, 'and 
following the gentle and sweet example of him 
who * went about doing good,” she put forth her 
utmost exertions and patiently awaited for the 
heaven ordained fruits. Ah! Lucy, shouldn't 
you think it an act of great self-denial, to relin- 
quish the resources of enjoyment and the refined 
pleasures of a cultivated mind, and become sub- 
Servient to the will of one whose dictations were 
uncongenial and often repulsive to your tastes and 
feelings? But it was, comparatively, no burden to 
her who took it upon herself with heart and soul 
engaged and desirous of doing good. Q is it not 
strange how callous and hard the human heart 
will become from a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with 8in! And, O Lucy, the seared con- 
sCience too, that is often the effect of it ! Who, 
who would not pity such an one, and pray to be 
preserved from it—from the hours of misery— 
the deep and bitter anguish, and the mental con- 
flict that must have been endured, ere the sensi- 
bilities could have become 80 cold! © To what a 
blissful life is the s8oul made dead ! | 

© 'That cruel parent received all her kind atten- 
tions with the utmost indifference, —hasty, rash, 
and petulent; and when he found she persevered 
in her acts of kindness and filial love, he took 
advantage of it, and imposed upon her what we 
Should call weary and burdensome tasks. Yet 
there was ,no sinking in her heart, for her eye 
was kept full and clear on the bright star—the 
christian's star, Lucy, which lights and beau- 
tifies many a rough and rugged path. She. had 
many memories too, that love sought out to. cheer 
her,—s8weet memories of childhood's days, when 
her father took her on his knee, parted the curls 
on her brow, and told her pretty-tales, and sang 
pretty ballads for her; and $he thought of the 
nights too, how when she had lisped her. baby 
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hymn, he' would lay her cheek to his, and with 


moistened eye bid her good night! Perhaps be 
had not recalled this revealment of feeling for 
years, but now it came with fresh power over 

her, and love cherished it as a sure token of re- 
turn and sympathy.” 

*'The grace of her person (for all the villagers 
bear testimony to aunt Amy's once bright eyes, 
glossy hair, fair and rounded form) attracted ma- 
ny admirers, as personal charms ever will, you 
know, Lucy, and more particularly in a lady than 
a gentleman. I don't think, seriously, that our 
SEX Prize 80 highly personal charms as the other, 
in the choice of a. companion. We love more 
the mind and heart in which we can place our 
trust and confidence, and the intellect that we 
can be proud of, if we cannot wholly sympathy 
with it. But none won Amy, or knew how to 
wear near his heart her charms and grace, until 
Robert Oliver—the good and noble—came to the 
village, Her devotion to her father attracted him, 
and that attraction could not but deepen into love 
when day by day her excellences were gradually 
unfolded to him, and he could from peculiarities 
in his own history 8ympathize 80 well in a faith 
and in works like hers. In him, s00n as acquaint- 
ance ripened into an affectionate familiarity, she 
found a true spiritual guide and comforter in her 
task. She loved him, Lucy, as hearts like hers 
alone, can love, and they were happy. But duty 
called him far away, and when he asked her to 
be his and go with him, she placed her hand 
confidingly in his, as a token of her tender love, 
and calmly, but sweetly, looking up into his face, 
answered—* But my father, Robert—my father !' 
'The appeal was enough for his noble heart, for 
he had seen the old man oftentime of late watch 
for her approach, when she was absent, with the 
impatience of a child; and when her love and 
tenderness were manifested by a thousand little 
acts, he had seen the tear tremble in his eye, and 
he knew that the angels rejoiced over the repen- 
tant s8inner,—why should his selfishness stop this 
work of love—this patient fitting of the soul for 
its departure ? Principle—religious principle, 
alone could have nerved his heart to prevent his 
Iimportuning her, and-enabled him to bear 8uch a 
trial ' as was his to meet, and it did 8ustain him. 
He felt while her hand was in his, that her loye 


was his forever—a voice from heaven could not 


have assured him more than the language he 
read in her eloquent eye, and he could not but 
rest convinced that time and space could never | 


separate their mingling spirits. Their united 
prayers ascended to heaven—in the sight of an- 
gels their love was sealed, and they looked to a 
better world than this for its rest and joys. No 
doubts or fears were felt to disturb their 
thoughts, and thug they parted—in love, prayer, 
and trust. Severe was the conflict, but the an- 
gels s8miled and approved, and sent peace into 
their hearts.” 

*'This deed of love could not be long kept from 
her father, and he felt its power and blessed, yes, 
he blessed his daughter with the deep wrung 
tears of penitence; and his gray hairs became a 
crown of glory, as, led by her, he found and 
walked in the way of righteousness, None oth- 
er friends had been near him, for he could call 


| but very few mortals by that name; and had his 


devoted daughter left him, he must have wretch- 
edly ended a weary life. Nothing was left un- 


| done by her that could have been done to add in 


the least to his comfort, and with her arm gently 
and kindly sustaining him, he passed away in a 
cheerful old age.” 

« « And now where was Robert ?' T know you 
are thinking, Lucy. Do not think my story 1s 
too $ad, because I say that amid cares and trials 
and labors for his fellow beings, in a distant- land, 
he wore out his strength. His last words were 
those of deep and feryent love for Amy, and mes- 
sages of comfort and soothing words were pen- 
ned for her by his last trembling nerves. *Let 
your light still shine,' wrote he; < it will cheer 
you to your heavenly home. Despair not, be- 
loved, but trust on. We $hall yet meet, and but. 
a little while shall I be in the spirit-land "before 
you. Think of me as happy and at rest in love 
—rest to be perfected when thou and T shall 
meet' Lucy, she did trust on, for she_ was 
not alone—her heart was in company with an- 
gels, who ministered -unto her joys such as the 
world, with all its golden promises, could and 
can never give. Yet that world felt the influence 


| of the power of those joys, through her deeds of 


untiring love. To her spiritual betrothed. she 
indeed could say : 


* Thou art the star j 
Round which my thoughts revolve like satellites. 


But the light received by the satellites from their 
Sun, is not for themselves, but is shed on many ® 
cheerless corner and dreary nook ; 80 the love 
that gathered fresh glory as 8he communed in 
Spirit with her heavenly love, was extended to 
the needy and distressed, and into many a home 
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did 8he bring light and joy by her kindness. Her 
father had left her a little fortune, but she would 
not. content herself to lead a life of inactivity, and 
therefore she gathered around her the youth of 
our village, and became their teacher. Many a 
young maiden owes her first less0ns of mental 
grace to aunt Amy; and by her winning ways, 
and the attractions she gave to knowledge, she 
has laid the ſoundation for many an intellectually 
and morally great mind. And cultivated tastes, 
pleasing manners, and the charms of goodness, 
did she impart to her pupils, for loye, Lucy, was 
the essence of all her actions.” 

* But I must pause, though I could be eloquent 
in her praise until the going down of the sun.' 
* And 80 you have been,” exclaimed Lucy, * See, 
the un is just darting behind the hills, and its 
| parting rays are more beautiful than its noon-day 
splendor.” * Just 80, Lucy, will aunt Amy go from 
us—8miling serenely and cheerfully, never tiring, 
and tinging all with the reflection of her love, 
until it shall be drawn to another sphere—holier 
and happier. But we must go into the house a 
moment—uncle is doubtless impatient. Why ! 
there he sits as comfortable as when we left him ! 
and a flower too in his hand! Bless aunt Amy again 
and again ! there never was a restless spirit in her 


presence. Come, uncle ! will you walk again? 
Home Vale, Mass. ELLINORA, 


———_— _m_ 
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BY MRS. JULIA H. SCOTT. 


Original. 


A COTTAGE on the Prairie ! *tis a wild and lonely thing ; 
The 8outh wind wanders thro its rooms with softly flutter- 
ng wing ; 
The brightest sugbeams kiss the vines that clothe jts lowly | 
eaves, , 
And many a plaintive warbler 'mid its woodbine arbors 
grieves. 


It ey" bexide a running stream, with green and 8loping 


And in its rear, tall forest trees present thejr waving ranks; 

While far beyond as sight may reach, with undulating 8way, 

The prairie like 80me-broad lake, Sweeps in waves of light 
away. 


The cottage of the Prairie ! behold at synset's glow, 

Upon its soft grass-plat bright forms are flitting to and fro, 

The welcome strains oft ring upon the silver air, 

And a Pp of melting sweetness sings to the light toned 
E 


Our home upon the Prairie ! tho” rude and dull it seem, 
Time hes *neath its humble roof like an Eden-tinted 
ream, 


For love doth bind with rosy chain the hearts that dwell 
within, : 


And Jove hath e'er a pleazant yoice wherewith from care 


. 


to wn. 


Long did we dell in princely. halls, with. all that /boastful 


With which man strives to wrap the soul that fain from God 
would hide; . _..;.. © | th, 

And long with thankless hearts and lips we broke our daily 
bread, 6813) 

'Till heaven, in mercy, o'er.our path .its atern misfoftunes 


shed. 


Our home upon the Prairie! blest be the peaceful hour, 

When with sad hearts and wearied limbs we reached our 
sheltering bower ! | | 

No crowd of flatterers welcomed us with words of honeyed 
tone, 

But we felt that heaven's approving «mile upon our 8pirits 
shone. 


The Cottage of the Prairie ! there is no spot on earth 
So dear as this, our cabin home, with its broad and cheerful 
hearth ! 
We pray that God may never let our footsteps from it stray, 
But make our graves, our pleasant graves, where nature's 
fountains play. 
Towanda, Pa. 
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Women of Genius. 
BY ANN K STEPHENS. \ 


Nonsz but a woman of genius could produce such a plea 
as we here give to our readers. The writer has a just per- 
ception of fact, and has given it expression that-is eloquent 
and thrilling. B. 
© I eveRE talent in any form,' said a young friend 
in conversation, the other evening, * but in select- 
ing a wife, I should neyer think of choosing a 
woman of gemus ! 

* And why not,” I inquired, expecting to hear 
him advance the usual list of objections to litera- 
ry women—their want of domestic habits—eccen- 
tricities, careless8ness of fashion, and the thous- 


|| and unjust charges urged against a class of women 
|| as little understood as any upon the face of the 


earth. My friend was a man of no inconsidera- 
ble talent, and from him, the sentiment 8eemed - 
strange and ungenerous. It was probably the first 
time that he had ever been called upon to think 
Seriously upon the 8ubject. He $8eemed puzzled 
how to make a fitting reply. 

* Why,” he 8aid, after z moment's hesitation, 
* my beau ideal is 80mewhat like that of Byron's, 
My wife should have talent enangh to be able to 
understand and value mine, but not sufficient to 
be able to shine herself. I could never love a 
woman who was entirely occupied with literature. 
I want feeling, affection, devotion to myself—g 
domestie woman, who would think my approba- 


|| tion 8ufficient for her happiness, and would have 


no desire for greater admiration. I could never 
be happy with an ambitious woman.” | 
On my return home, the injustice of my friend's 
sþeech haunted me. He wanted feeling; affec--/ 
tion, domestic qualities in « wiſe, and. therefore;: 
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would not*seek” one-in a woman of genius.” By- 
ron's beau. ideal. was. as purely. a; creature. of the 
imagination as his Haidee or Zuleika. He seems 
to have forgotten that to understand and value 
talent, is one of the highest' attributes of genius; 
that no person ever thoroughly appreciated a feel- 
ing or 'a property of the intellect which she did 
not possess in a degree, at least.. A little selfish 
man, instead of requiring mediocrity and a wor- 
shipper in the place of a companion, would only 
have wished that the beautiful delicacy which 
nature has implanted in the female mind to chast- 
en and refine her” genius, should be preserved, 
znd that in her pursuits and feelings, she should 
be womanly and true to her sex. 
Pen and paper lay convenient, and in fancy, 1 
rent on discoursing and. putting questions, as if 
the culprit had been present in person. 


Have you been thoroughly acquainted with a 
vwoman of undoubted genius—one who stands 
high in any department of our literature ? Have 
you been domesticated with one—seen her at all 
8eas0ns— entered into the 8anctuary of her 
thoughts ; have you been the brother, husband, 
father, or even friend of one ? 

You 8ay no, and yet without knowledge, de- 

ide that they are not fit objects of domestic af- 
fection ; that because certain uncommon powers 
wre granted to them by the Most High for his own 
rood purpose, the common attributes which form 
he lovyeliness and beauty of womanhood, are 
7ithheld. You would hedge them round with 
egpect and reverence, and yet fear to give them 
he affection which is to none more precious, by 
zone more thirsted for, or more keenly apprecia- 
ed. You would 8mother the spark- which must 
ctindle all that is worthy of love.in the genius of 
yoman. You would build to her an altar of mar- 
ble cold as the grave, and bow down your intel- 
ct before it in the homage which mind renders 
o mind, without one thought that beneath her 
nental wealth are affections in proportionate 
trength, which gush up at the call of 8ympathy, 
nd tinge the mind with hues of beauty, as the'sun 
orms a rainbow by weaving its light among the 

vater-drops of a 8summer shower, Deep and 8en- 
itive feelings alone give that delicacy and pathos 

hich will ever distinguish the creations of a 

ay feminine | author from those of men. The 

7ery word genius comprehends all that makes 
he loveliness of woman. It signifies- but the || 


power to feel, deeply combined with-an intellect: 


papable of embodying feelings into language, and 


through the grass, on a hill side. 


of conveying images of truth and-beauty from the - 
heart of the writer to the heart of the reader. 


Why, then, should 'you 'Tefise” to gather the 


mantle of domestic loye about the woman of [ es 
nius ? 

Ambitious, are they ? Else why do they write 
—why Sublich ? 

Why do they write? Why does the bird sing, 
but that its little heart is gushing over with mel- 
ody? Why does the flower blossom but that it 
has been drenched with dew, and kindled up by 
the s8unshine, till its perfume bursts the petals, 
and lavishes its 8weetness on the air? Why does 
the artist become restless with a yearning want 
as the creatures of his fancy spring to life beneath 
his pencil ? 
form of beauty, does he rest till some kindred eye 
has gazed with his upon the living canvass? His 
heart 1s full of a strange joy, and he would impart 
gomething of that joy to another. Is this yani- 
ty? No, it is a beautiful desire for sympathy. 
'The feeling may partake of a love of praise, but 
it is one which would be w's. 7 wah by the title of 
ambition. 

Ask any woman of genius why she writes, 


and she will tell you it is because she cannot help 
it ; that there are times when a power which she - 


can neither comprehend nor resist, impels her to 
the sweet exercise of her intellect; that at 8uch 
moments there is happiness” in the very exertion 
—2 thrilling excitement which makes the action 
of thought * its own exceeding reward ;' that her 
heart is crowded with feelings which pant for 
language and for sympathy, and that ideas gush 
up from the mind unsought and uncalled for, as 
waters leap from their fount when the earth is 
deluged with moisture. I am almost certain that 
the most beautiful things that enrich our litera- 
ture, have sprung to life from the 8weet, irresist- 
ible impulse for creation, which pervaded- the 
heart of the author, without motive and without 
aim. 

. The motives which urge literary women to 
publish, are probably as various as those which 
lead persons to any other calling. Many may 
place themselves before the world from a natural 
and strictly feminine thirst for sympathy,; from 
the 8ame feeling which prompts a generous boy 
to call his: companions about him whew he has 
found a robin's nest hid away among the m- 
ing boughs of an old apple tree, or a bed of ripe 
strawberries melting in their -own : raby light 
The discovery 


a, 
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When his ideal has taken to itself a 
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would be almost valueless could he find none to 
gaze "on the blue eggs exposed in the bottom of 
" the nest, or to revel with him in the luscious 
treasure of the strawberry-bed ; 80 the enjoyment 
of a mental discovery is enhanced by companion- 
$hip and appreciation. 

That women sometimes publish from the im- 
pulses of yanity, it were useless to deny ; but in 
guch cases, the effort is usually worthy of the mo- 
tive : it touches no heart, because it emanates 
from none; it kindles no pure imagination—it 
excites no holy impulses—because, the impulse 
from which it originated, is neither lofty nor wor- 
thy. It may be safely asserted, that no woman, 
who has written or published, from the prompt- 
ings ofambition or vanity alone, was ever 8uccess- 
ful or ever will be. She may gain notoriety, but 
that is a consequence of authorship, which must 
ever be painful to a woman of true genius, unless 
is added to it that public respect and private af- 
fection, which can never be secured by one who 
writes from a wish to shine, and from that wish 
alone. 

Literature is an honorable proſession, and that 
women devote a portion of their time to it, re- 
quires neither excuse 'nor palliation, 80 long as 
they preserve the delicacy and gentleness which 
are the attributes of their ex. It would be folly 
to assert that there is anything in the nature of 
genius, which incapacitates its possess0r for use- 
fulness, or that a literary woman may not be, in 
the strictest sense of the word, a domestic one. 


Phat the distinguished women of our country 
are remarkable for domestic qualities, admits of 
proof from many brilliant examples. Most of 
those who stand foremost in our world of letters, 
perform the duties of wives, mothers and house- 
keepers, in connection with the pursuits of mind. 
It is a mistaken idea, that literature must engross 
the entire time or attention, even of those who 
make authorship a profession. It is to be doubt- 
ed if the most industrious female writer among 
us spends more hours out of the twenty-four 
at her desk, than the fashionable belle devotes to 
the adornment of her person. 


There are few American women, except those 
who labor for their daily bread, who, by a syste- 
matic arrangement of time, cannot command three 
or four hours out of each day, without encroach- 
ing on her household duties, the claims of 8ocie- 
ty, or the little 8eason of domestic enjoyment, 
when her household seeks companionship and 
relaxation at home. These hours deyoted to au- 


thorship, at a moderate computation, would pro- 
duce four duodecimo volumes a year. 'Thus, by 
a judicious management of time, she has produc- 
ed a property more or less valuable, enriched and 
strengthened her own mind, carried the sunshine 
of thought to thousands, and all without necessa- 
rily sacrificing one domestic duty—without the 
least degree of personal publicity, which need ' 
$hock the most fastidious dehcacy. 

Cast not a shadow, even of implied reproach 
on a class of women, who are quietly and steadi- 
ly exerting a healthy influence in domestic life ; 
rather let men of power—and in this country 
there is no power like that of intellect—extend to 
them such aid and encouragement, as will best 
preserve the purity of female literature. - So long 
as the dignity and delicacy of sex is preserved, 
there can be no competition between men and 
women of genius. Inliterature, as in every thing 
else, the true woman will feel how much better 
it is to owe 8omething to the protection, generos- 
ity and forbearance of the stronger and sterner 
sex, than to enter into an unnatural strife in the 
broad arena which men claim for the trial of mas- 
culine intellect. Open the fountains of domestic 
love to her, and there is little danger that her ge- 
nius will stray from the sunny nooks of literature, 
or that she will forsake the pure wells of affec- 
tion, to leap into the high road of politices—to 
lose her identity in the 8moke of a battle-field, or 
to gather up popular applause and unsatisfactory 
admiration; in place of tenderness, and all those 
home comforts which cling 80 naturally around 
the feminine heart. 

It has been beautifully said, that the heaxt 1s 
woman's dominion. Cast her not forth, then, 
from the little kingdom which she may do 80 
much to purify and embellish. Her gentle cul- 
ture has kept many of those rugged passes green, 
where sterner laborers might have left them ster- 
ile and blossomless. | 

If you would cultivate genius aright, cherish it 
among the most holy of your household gods. 
Make it a domestic plant. Let its roots strike 
deep in your home, nor care that 'its perfume 
floats to a thousand casements besides your own, 
80 long as its greenness and its blosgsoms are for 
you. Flowers of the-sweetest breath give; their 
perfume . most lavishly to the. breeze, and yet, 
without exhausting their own delicate urns. 
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D1iscRETION $hall preserve thee, understanding 
Shall keep thee, ; | 


Duties: to the Sick. 


©» -Dnties'to the Sick. 
Original. 


One of the most important duties which we are 
called upon to fulfill, consists in the proper treat- 
ment of the sick. Our earthly frames are 8ub- 
ject to pain, weakness, and dissolution. The 
strong man, the proud, the vain, who rejoice in 
time of health, as if they would defy all *the ills 
which flesh is heir to,' do either sooner or later 
discovyer that they possess no renovating power 
in themselves, being subject to the changes and 
reyerses which attend eyerything of a finite or 
mortal nature. At s8uch times as these, we all 
need the fostering hand of benevolence. The 
nerves are unstrung; the spirits are darkened by 
disease ; the brightness of day is as painful as the 
gloom of night ; and the proud man, who lately 
rejoiced in his strength, becomes powerless as a 
little child. Strange, indeed, that we should tri- 
umph in mere corporeal power, knowing how 
uncertain it 1s, and that in a few years, either 
age or 8ickness must bow it to the dust. 


Such being the frailty of our outward nature, 
the duty of taking care of the sick becomes im- 
perative; and as we are all liable to be called on 
to fulfill this duty, it is well for us to understand 
its requirements. . The sick are as incapable of 
digesting such treatment as is extended to the 
firm and healthy, as they are of relishing s8uch 
food as they are in the habit of eating when they 
are well, Every person feels the necessity of 
treating an infant tenderly ; but all are not aware 
that the mature form of an adult, when prostra- 
ted with sickness, requires equal tenderness and 
care... 

The attendant in a 8ick chamber should com- 
bine promptness with gentleness. Everything 
should be done with celerity; the sick person 
Should not be permitted to wait a moment for 
anything he needs; yet it should be done 8mooth- 
ly and tenderly. Hence an awkward or ab- 
ent minded person is wholly unfit for the duty 
df waiting upon the sick. Not ideas but actions 
xre required here. 'The 8ick chamber is no place 

o 8tudy attitudes, to exhibit our own erudition, 

Dr as8ume airs which may set our own selves off 
o advantage. We must forget ourselves; and 

nstead. of regarding our own dignity, must be 
prepared to enact the servant. We must patient- 
ly endure the peevishness or even freproaches. of 
the, ufferer, and not show, either by word or 

6ok, that we are unwilling to perform any menial 


office which may contribute to the recovery of 
the distressed individual, A grave and stately 
air is peculiarly offensive; and an exhibition of 
concern or lackadaisical pity is equally out of 
place here. A cheerful air, an encouraging de- 
meanor, and a quiet, collected countenance—a 
light, fairy step, and a clear musical voice, are 
extremely grateful to the sick. 

'The subject of religion should never be intro- 
duced by any body but the sick person himself, 
except by gentle advances. When he evinces 
concern for eternal things, and desires to con- 
verse upon them, it is early enough to apply the 
balm of Gilead. In such cases let no bungler be 
called in, Let no ignorant jabberer or disputant- 
be brought forward to console the sufferer. By 
all means procure a person who has made the 
gospel his study. A professional minister. of 
Christ, who has borne the heat and burthen of 
the day, and whose soul has been chastened by 
the arduous duties of his calling, is the proper 
comforter of the sick. Such an one will be able 
to administer spiritual food suitable to the condi- 
tion and the peculiar wants of the sufferer. 

If there is anytime when the proverb applies, 
that © The truth is not to be spoken at all times, 
it is during the time of sickness. 'The harshness 
of truth might be injurious to the weak nerves 
and feeble condition of the patient. Hence those 
who wait upon the sick, may be pardoned for 
evading direct replies to every question which 
may be put to them. Yet great tact is necessary, 
as SuSPense is very injurious to the mind, even 
of a healthy person. 

No rule can be laid down, for every = 
gency that may occur in the sick chamber; but 
one rule will always be safe. Let the attendant 
forget himself, his own ease, his own importance, 
and his own peculiar partialities, that nothing 
may transpire which. will offend the sick, and | 
that he may be wholly devoted to his task. Much 
suffering may be avoided by these means ; but it 
is .not to be expected that mere mercenary at- 
tendants will observe any rule but their own con- 
venience. A true nurse is a valuable member of 
Society, and we should make those who have 
only the name to recommend them, feel that 


they should set themselves to learn duty. 
BETHA. 


A coop man leaveth an inheritance to his 
children's children : and the wealth of the sinner 


is laid. up for the just. 


T will Rejoice 


- The Stricken Family. 


J will Rejoice. 
Original. 


Trovenr tempests rise,—though clouds may lower 
Upon life's stormy ocean, 

Still shall my soul rejoice in hope, 
Unheeding the commotion ;— 


Rejoice, though fortune's frown be mine,— 
Though tender ties be riven ;, 
Rejoice that there's a blissful home 
eserved for me, in heaven. 


When o'er the hills, light zephyrs waft 
The odors, sweet, of; morning, 

And Spring's warm breath shall kiss the earth, 
Each shrub with flowers adorning ;— 


Then, $hall my heart's best incense rise, 
To hless the God of heaven, 

That He, amid the ills of life, 
So much of good has given. 


Though youthful, still, dark sorrow's cup, 
. .. 1, Alas! I've tasted often ; | 

But Mercy kindly lent 80me balm, 
'- + + Its bitterness'to 8often. 


Though ardent, oft, my heart beat high, 
With hopes of bliss to-morrow, 

Yet when the morrow came, alas ! 
It brought, too often, sorrow. 


"Tis vain to speak of ills I will ; 
Rejoice that Gop has given 
The promise of a glorious home 
.. Of happiness, in HzAaven. 
Shirley Village, Mass. 


Profitable Conversation. 
Originat. 
Mosr persons seem to imagine that conversation 
is a matter of minor importance. 'They will meet 
their friends, and converse upon any topic which 
chance throws in their way, and they will con- 
verse in almost any manner, as if the time spent 
in this way might be thrown away without loss, 
They will wonder, after they have done convers- 
ing, at the listless and dissatisfied nature of their 
feelings—that they are restless, weary, and far 
from contented. Now the truth is, that every 
moment of our time is worth gomething, and we 
cannot waste a single hour without suffering the 
consequences of 8uch neglect. Time is precious, 
and when it is past in vanity, we must not ex- 
pect to realize those 8olid  enjoyments which re- 
sult from a prudent use of it. We may make 
every moment conducive to our improvement, 


and consequently to our happiness ; but idle and | 


frivolous conversation leaves a vaccuum. We feel 
Sensible that we haye erred, and are unwilling 
to confess to ourselyes the cause. But the evil 
does not rest here. It shall go hard, but those 
who are not employed usefully, will e 


themselves to their own detriment, and the aire 


ment of others. Nothing appears to be more in- 


teresting to great talkers, than the character of 
their neighbors. Some flaw may be found in the 


best characters, and when this is pecked at, and. 


handled by various individuals, it becomes mo- 
mentous. An atom as8umes the dignity of a 
mountain, and rivers become broad currents rush- 
ing impetuously into an ocean of conjecture and 
SUSPICION. 

But even if none of these evil consequences 
were the result of idle convyersation, 1s it not a 
waste' of our time to converse without object. 
To man is given the faculty of speech, and to all 
other animals it is denied, We have it not 1n 
order that we may abuse it. We $hould be grate- 
ful for the gift, and should 80 employ it that it 
may redound to his glory who gave it to us, to 
our own improvement, and to the happiness of 
our fellow creatures. Ungrateful indeed, are we, 
when we employ 80 noble a faculty for base ends, 
and put it to uses unworthy of the giver. 


It is far better to be 81lent than to converse in 
vain ; for the mind 8uffers no loss when engaged 
in useful contemplation, while words unfitly spo- 
ken do carry with them a poisonous influence, 
and may, in days that are to come, exercise upon 
the destiny of those who hear us, a most fatal in- 
fluence. Some $8uppose that when James speaks 
of the © unruly member,” he alludes merely to an- 
gry controversy, and violent menaces ; but there 
is far deeper meaning attached to his words. 
The mischiefs of conyersation are various, and 
often, when not an unkind or harsh word, is s8po- 


| ken, such things are s8aid as carry misery to many 


hearts. Guard then, your words, remembering 
that for *every idle word” we. are accountable, as 
well as for those which are intended to produce 
evil. 


Che Stricken Family: a Tale of Truth, 


BY MRS. 7. H. SCOTT. 


Original. 


Ir was a rainy day in November—one of those: 
drizzling, dark visiters which sometimes come 


down to us in the very midst of a beautiful In- 
dian summer, as if on purpose to make people 
regret more bitterly its lovely predecessor, and 
give a greater brilliancy to the gorgeous day that 
is to follow, It was, I 58Y, on 8uch a day as this, 
that myself and two cousins sat cowering over 3 
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The Stricken Family. 
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8sickly fire, in the little-priyate sitting-room of my 
uncle's large public-house. 

« It's of no. use,' exclaimed Harriet, the young- 
er, peevishly, © trying to make the best of such 
weather as this; 'tis absolutely unbearable! 1 
can neither see, hear, nor think of anything in- 
teresting. Poor Poll can only cry © ugly,” which 
shows that parrots have gensibilities as well as 
other folks; and see the little gray 8quirrel refus- 
es to eat! I have no doubt there is some piece 
of woods in the other world filled with apples 
and chestnuts on purpose for such sympathizing 
little animals. Heigho! how stupid and silly 
everything seems, not even excepting the young 
ladies of the present company. 'The truth is, I 
about hate every body, and everything to-day ; I 
am. not sure I should treat my great grandmother 
civilly, should sbe this moment appear in all her 
Elysian beauty and splendor.' 

* How you do run on, my dear,' said her 8ister, 
looking up reproachfully from her knitting. © Go 
and $solace yourself with Shakespeare, or some 
novel, your never-failing restorers.' 

* Shakespeare, or 80me novel!” Tetorted the 
young fretter, contemptuously.' *© I should like 


to know what mite or morsel there is left of 
Shakespeare, poor man, when there has not been 


a 8cribbler since he lived, but has pilfered some 
part of his intellectual body for the foundation to 
8ome mass of stupidity. 'There is not now a 
newspaper, not even a paltry political one, but 
that is weekly singing out, © Othello's occupa- 
tion's gone,” or © There is something rotten in 
Denmark,” or © 'The man who has no music in 
his soul,” or © My days are in the yellow leaf,” 
or © She let concealment like a worm in the bud,” 
or” * Hush, hush ! interposed her s&ister. 
* And as for novels—novels indeed ! you should 
have 8aid common-place-books. .I would go a 
good way to see a real novel. Shall I unfold to 
you, in a few words, the plots of all the novels 
that have been written within ten years and that 
will be written for twenty years to come ? Shall 


T tell you how the father objected to © true love's 


running $mooth,” on account of the young man's 
poverty ? and how the heroine loved a long time 


and. 1dn't, and how the hero did more than half 


suspect it? Shall I describe all the shipwrecks 
and robberies, and unexpected meetings? And 


above all shall I dwell upon the melting 8oftness 
of all the tender scenes ? 


new to me, I will not hear a profession in which 
my very dearest friend is engaged 80 grossly car- 
icatured as it would be in your hands.” 

«Well, then,' continued the fault-finder, a little 
softened, .* If I may not abnse your dear Miss 
Sedgwick's profession, will you atone for my 
disappointment by allowing me to roast a few 
chestnuts 7 

An affirmative being given to this soberly made 
request, preparations were accordingly made, 
when; just as the amber fruit began showing its 
dislike to the fiery elements by various evolu- 
tions upon the floor, and Harriet's fingers were 
getting thoroughly scorched in picking it up, a 
Shuffling of feet was heard at the door, and my 
uncle, in his usual bustling manner, announced 
Some very dear friends. from the country, ' and 
begged his daughters to hurry and make them 
comfortable as possible. 'The confusion incidert 
to taking off dripping garments, building a fire, 
making inquiries after health, etc., etc., gave me 
an opportunity of observing our new guests at- 
tentively for a few moments, and from their per- 
sonal appearance and the anxious attentions of 
my uncle and cousins, I was satisfied they were 
no common people. 'The' party consisted of a 


$0mewhat aged gentleman whom they addressed . 


as Judge B., his wife, daughter, and an Irish 
maid-servant. A second survey convinced me I 
had formed a wrong estimate of the age of the 
gentleman ; for, although his tall form was a good 
deal bowed, his hair yery white, and his hands 
shaking with palsy, these infirmities were evi- 
dently not the effects of multiplied years. 'There 
was a fire and youthfulness in his large dark eyes 
which belied the tale of languid age ; and his 
voice, though at times quavering and deeply tre- 
mulous, swelled out often rich, full, and energet- 
ic, and a row of most beautiful natural teeth were 
Seen whenever he opened his lips. His wife was 
one of those placid, common-place looking wo- 
men, whom one meets almost every day, and 
whose ever-smiling faces 80 often puzzle physi- 
ognomists to determine whether the wearer is 
destitute of sensibility altogether, or whether an 
accommodating world may not have allowed the 
heart's currents to pass on unruffled in their 8un- 
ny course; or whether (least probable) those 
gem-laden currents may not have emptied their 
freights of love and hope into the incorruptible 
garners of another world. In the case of the lady 


6 No, no, I beg;' replied Sarah, * for beside the || in question, I imagined the truth of the former. 


probability of such thrilling details not being yer: 
Vor. IX. 37 


a will show how incorrectly a profess- 
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ed physiognomist. may. interpret the characters 
which God has. written upon the-. human face. 
On the form. of Miss B., the daughter, my eyes 
were riveted with a long, intense gaze of delight. 


We. do not often find. beauty now-a-days except | 


in extravagant pictures sketched by the pencils 
of loye-sick novelists. . I was therefore little-pre- 
pared for the angelic, the almost super-human 
loyeliness which rose before me in the person of 
that slight girl. To a form of fairy proportions, 
was added a head of exquisjte phrenological de- 
velopements, and a countenance that absolutely 
sparkled with intellectual light. There is but 
one test of genuine beauty and that rests with 
the beholder. When we lose ourselves in the 


_ contemplation of one of similar sex, with that in- 


tense, absorbing interest which makes us forget 
everything around us—when our nerves thrill 
with an indescribable rapture, and music seems 
borne on eyery breath, and visions of angels 
come before us, and heaven itself seems about 
unveiling its celestial glories to our view ; then 
may we be assured that our mortal eyes are rest- 
ing on a being of God's most consummate work- 
manship, and that the spirit of beauty hath laid 
upon our hearts one drop of the water of that 
eternal Fountain, for which, through life, we 
thirst, -and at whose flower-wreathed brim we 
may never freely drink until life's desert is pass- 
ed, and our barks are s8afely moored across the 
Jordan of death. Such were my sensations in 
the presence of Miss B., but there was 80on ad- 
ded a dash of melancholy; for I perceived that 
the beautiful structure was marred, that the gold- 
en bowl of the mind was broken,—in a word, 
that the seeds of madness had already taken root 
in her brain, and were hastening on to bear their 
deadly fruit. . Sometimes her deeply-fringed vio- 
let eyes were turned upon her parents alternate- 
ly, with an unmeaning stare—in a moment their 
expression changed to one of the most pleading, 
tearful earnestness, that made the heart ache to 
behold; and again she would relapse as it were, 


' into her natural state of calm, abstracted repose, 


without seeming to see or comprehend anything 
passing around her for hours together. 'The 
evening of their arrival passed off as pleasantly 
as the peculiar circumstances would allow. The 
gentlemen / talked - politics—a medicine which 
Seems with men an antidote for all the ills flesh 
is 'heir to. Mrs. B. chatted cheerfully with my 
cousins, while the interesting invalid 8at with 
hey"'eyes fixed on the fire, and never. remoyed 


them the whole evening. -.. As I passed, onthe 


$idered the most accomplished woman in the 


way to my chamber for'the-night, the-door;of my 
cousin Sarah, she beekoned me in. - +1 observed, 
said 8he, © the interest you took-.in those-. dear 
friends of ours this evening—and would like to 
relate to you their history, of which you are pro- 
bably the only person in this honse ignorant. 
Draw your chair nearer the s8tove, for although I 


melancholy passages 'on which I shall be com- 
pelled to linger, and it may be both late and cold 
before I get through.” 


©'Ten years ago Judge B. was the most influ- 
ential man within one hundred miles of here.” Of 
an ancient aristocratic family, he married into 
one of similar character, and his wife was con- 


county. At the time of which I spoke, he could 
have taken any office in the county's gift, nay, 
my father said, even in the state's; and wealth 
seemed to pour an unremitting stream into his 
coffers. He was the father of eight promising 
children, one half healthy active boys, the rest 
very beautiful girls—a s8pecimen of whom you 
have this evening 8een. TI $hall never forget the 
first visit I made them. One of the young ladies 
had accompanied her father here to court, and in 
the course of the same year I returned her visit. 
Oh what a paradise seemed their dwelling ! What 
delightful arrangements without, what a world of 
comforts within! I was received quite cordially 
by the family, all of whom happened that day to 
be as8embled beneath the paternal roof. A cou- 
ple of the sons had returned the day before from 
college, a daughter from boarding school,- and 
the eldest s8on, who was married and $ettled near, 
came with his young wife and child to spend the 
evening—and a happy evening it was, beginning 
with music and innocent merriment, and ending 
with fervent prayer. and thanksgiving to God. 
Ah, little did the happy father of that 8weet flock 
Suppose while he was blessing his God for- nu- 
merous earthly and divine favors, that the fearful 
mandate which was, in time, to-make him a be- 
reaved man, was that very moment speeding its 
way to his habitation. Little did he dreamthat 
the golden chain of domestic love, fated 80 800n 


link that very night. But $0 it was. I was 
roused about midnight by an appalling ery from 8 
distant room, and hurrying out found the young- 
est child of Judge B., a 8weet little cherab- of 


| three years, who had amused us the whole eve- 


intend being brief as possible, there are many | 


to be broken to dust, was to lose its first bright 
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ning with her lively prattle, in strong convulsions 
in her mother's arms. Oh God! Is there on 
earth a sight 80 harrowing as a beautiful child in 
spasms/? Is there anything that makes us-80 long 
to unclasp the mysterious book of Providence, 
and learn the reason of its harsh dealings with 
the sinless lambs of our bosoms ? It would have 
been difficult to decide whether the writhing 
child or shrieking mother were the greater suf- 
ferer. With one hand Mrs. B. supported its 
head, with the other pressed the handle of a spoon 
between the teeth to prevent laceration of the 
tongue, while ever, as the white foam bubbled 
over its purple lips, and the sobbing breath came 
in labored gasps from its 8welling chest, 8uch a 
groan of anguish burst from the heart of the fran- 
tic woman, as curdled my very blood to hear. 


' Yet, well might she have been pardoned that 


wild outburst of agony, for neyer before had dis- 
ease laid his hand of torture upon an object dear- 
er to her than her own existence—and the first 
dread chastening of our Father's hand is ever the 
hardest to bear. Wildly did the afflicted father 


pray that the sufferer might be released from pain, 
even, if God 80 willed, by the hand of death. 
And it was released after four hours of the most 
excruciating distress I ever beheld. And for the | 


first time death sat by the fireside of Judge B. 
My stay was necessarily prolonged several days 
by this melancholy event. And the very morn- 
ing of my intended departure, the child next older 
than the deceased—a fine spirited boy of five 
years, with beautiful curling hair and deep blue 
eyes, was brought from the river a corpse. Any 
attempt to describe the feelings of Mrs. B. at this 
fresh disaster, would be utterly thrown away. I 


certainly had no right to judge her harshly in 


this crisis, having no experimental knowledge of 
a mother's feelings, but it seemed to me that she 
made not. the slightest effort at resignation, nor 
gave the least heed to the voice of reason or Re- 
velation, although a professed christian, and I 
left her in a state bordering on distraction.' 

* Several months after my return. home, I re- 
ceived a letter from Clara B., the eldest daughter 
of 'the Judge, stating that her mother had been 


deranged in mind ever since I left them, until a 
few ' weeks previous, when she gradually recoy- 


ered her reason, and contrary to all expectation, 
seemed in a very happy frame of mind, and 8poke 
of her lost ones with the most perfect composure 
.She wrote also, that one of hex 


his fondest hopes) had returned from- college in 
very delicate health—that his physicians appre- 
hended a settled- pulmonary-complaint, but hoped 
the fresh- country air might restore him. T-re- 
ceived a letter weekly from Clara for- three 
months, detailing the progress of her brother's 
disease ; and | each one grew more discouraging, 
until at last I received no word for the 8pace' of 
three weeks, and then came a letter with a black 
seal. 'There needed not its contents to inform 
me that he was dead. # * 'Two years 
passed by without any fresh affliction in this 
stricken family. I still corresponded with Clara, 
and a most delightful correspondent she was—$0 
child-like and confiding, 80 full of tender and dis- 
interested affection for all around her, s0 spiritual _ 
and unworldly in her whole nature: - Her letters 
had ever been as cheerful as the ccireumstances of 
her family would permit; but they at length ias- 
s8umed a slightly melancholy: tone—at first- only 
perceptible by the depression of spirits I experi- 
enced after perusing them, but gradually-increas- 
ing until I could not read without-*»weeping, I 
felt there -was something wrong, but»:could not 
tell why; there was :no' complaint of a single 
person or thing—there was not an/expression of 
unhappiness in any one of her many letters, —but 
there was a suppressed breathing of wretchedness, 
if I may 80 s8peak, through all her recent ones, 
which made me long to clasp the sufferer to my 
bosom. I knew $he had long been engaged to a 
young man $upposed to be worthy of her; and 1 
felt—without knowing a reason myself—that the 
difficulty lay there. At length she ceased writ- 
ing me altogether, and awhile thereafter /rumors 
reached me of her relinquishment of society, and 
of her loyer's estrangement from her, and of his 
being betrothed to another. I then felt it my 
duty to go to her, and made preparations accord- 
ingly; but before their completion, my father 
brought me a, newspaper containing the dreadful 
intelligence of her death by suicide.' 

« From that time people spoke of the family of 
Judge B. as doomed, and wondered what could 
happen to them next. What did happen exceed- 
ed in horror anything they could have conjectur- 
ed, or his bitterest enemies have wished... But I 
will not anticipate. "The envious and malicious 
800n began circulating reports, wholly false, con- 
cerning the character of our deceased. Clara, her 
derangement of mind; and consequent- death ; 
from the 8ame source came the most invidious 


brothers (the one on whom her ſather had built ob regarding the behavior of Mrs. B. during 


Ka 
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the severe trials which befel her. She was rep- 
resented as being wholly indifferent tothe fate 
of her children, nay as even rejoicing in their 
death, as freeing her measurably from the bur- 
then of domestic cares. Such extravagances 
should certainly have been beneath notice, but 


"> Judge B. is a man of keen sensitiveness, and al- 
© though he maintained an exterior of indifference, 


these scandals retailed to him by some person of 
extreme thoughtlessness, probed his already lac- 
erated heart to'the quick. 'There had been, it is 
true, a very great change in the conduct of Mrs. 
B. from the time of the demise of her second 
child. From a person of the most deep, impetu- 
ous, and never 8uppressed feelings, 8ghe became 
the quiet, ever-smiling woman you have this 
evening 8een her. Since the period of which 1 
spoke, no word of murmuring or repining has 
ever been heard to pass her lips; nor has she 
lost, it is s8aid, for one moment, that sweet com- 
posure of manner, with which $she first awoke 
from her long night of delirium. Of the nature 
of the secret of this change I am wholly 1gnor- 
ant, but suppose it to be the effect of christianity 
in its most sanctifying form, Whatever it may 
be, 1 at least know that it has arisen in no lack 
of natural affection. But let me hasten on. We 
heard nothing for many months from the B.'s, ex- 
cept that the Judge was elected United States 
Senator, and that he had become very reserved 
and austere, except when on the floor where his 
overpowering eloquence drew all hearts towards 
him. Wealth was said to still retain him for her 
ſavorite heritor, though without any apparent 
effort or desire on his part. * * 

It was a gloomy morning in theApril of 
when a courier arrived here in great haste from 
Judge B. requesting my father to accompany him 
to New York in search of his son, who had gone 
there sometime before for goods (being a mer- 
chant) and had overstaid the presc;ibed time sev- 
eral days ;—in addition to this, they had received 
a letter from the landlord of the hotel where he 
Stopped, 8aying that Mr. B, had disappeared mys- 
terzously from his house 8ome days before, with- 
out giving him warning or taking his baggage— 
and that he very much feared 8ome gisaster had 


befallen him. My father's being personally ac-| 


quainted with many influential citizens of New 
York, was probably the reason of the Judge's ap. 
plying to him for assistance. Many were the rum- 
ors afloat, as is usually the case, during my fath- 


er's absence. . Some thought Mr. B. bad commit: | 


ted 8vicide, like his sister, and all at once discoy- 
ered that that propensity was hereditary in the 
family. Some thought him murdered—others 
supposed that he only wished to make people be- 
lieve him 80, and that he had left all his baggage, 
even to his over-coat, afid escaped- $hivering to 
Texas. As the usual runaway-reason, insolven- 
cy, could not be attributed to him—these peo- 


ple's memory became 80 wonderfully quickened in 


the emergency, that they recollected without any 
hesitation, and quite to the surprise of many, 
that the absconding gentleman and his wife had 
lived very unhappily together. Dissensions 
however $800n agitated this party, some of them 
affirming that Mr. B. had been very much of a 
neglected and misused man, as they had frequent- 
ly seen him returning from lis meals with a coun- 
tenance of the deepest melancholy ; while the 
others persisted that his wife was the only suffer- 
er, which they made evident by quotations from 


| 80me of her published poetry (she being literary) 


and particularly from the melancholy tenor of an 
article entitled the © Atheist Husband,” by which 
it was proved beyond dispute that Mr. B.-was not 
only a tyrant, but an absolute infidel, both in pre- 
cept and practice ; and as there should be no ap- 
peal from the writings of an author, however tfic- 
titious, it was at once decided among these peo- 
ple, that if the gentleman had fled to 'Texas— 
which he undoubtedly had done, it was because 
he could not appreciate the angelic perfections of 


| his wife, and wished to seek a more congenial 


Spirit elsewhere. 'There was another class a lit- 
tle more charitable, who imagined he might 
have been taken suddenly sick, or have fallen.in- 
to the street in a fit, and being taken to the hos- 
pital, was still delirious, and unable to give his 
name or place of residence. At the end of a 
week my father returned to dissipate all this 
idle gossip, with a tale 80 dreadful that scandal 
was foreyer aſter 8ilencedinregard to that fatal fam- 
ily. He informed us that after several days fruit- 
less 8earch by the authorities and most- active 
men of the city, the conduct of a couple of host- 


lers excited the suspicion of the constable, and 


the mangled corpse of poor B. was found under 
an old 8table in a dark part of the city, where it 
was gupposed he was forced or decoyed during 
the excitement of &a great fire, which | he- was 
known to have 8tarted to 8ee on the evening of 
his disappearance. [I will not shoek you by men- 
tioning the dreadful manner in which the horri- 
ble deed was perpetrated. -It will suffice to tell 
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you that the particulars: accidentally reached the 
gar of his fayorite-sister, who was tenderly at- 
tached to him, «(they were twins) and in two 
months she died a [raving maniac in the H 
mad house.” 

« After these events Judge. B. never held up 
his head again in s8ociety. He resigned his seat 
in Congress, and secluded himself within his 
home, a world-weary, heart-broken man. A shock 
of palsy reduced him.to that pitiable tremulous- 
ness of neryes which you must have noticed, and 
his hair grew white, almost in a ** siffgle night.” 
He is at times a little cheerful, nay, even eloquent 
with his old political bosom friends, as you 8aw 
him this evening with my father, but never with 
any body else. Since the time of which I spoke, 
he has-8eemed to cease wrestling with his desti- 
ny, as he terms it, and when he came here two 
years ago with his last remaining 80n, (an emi- 
nent young lawyer) in a decline, he never ex- 
pressed the slightest hope of his recovery, but 
witnessed his death with that calm and (I thought) 
stoical composure, which appeared to me (per- 
haps I was misfaken) more the result of a deter- 
mination to brave providence in its worst, than 


like a holy 8ubmission to its righteous dispen- 
Sations. 


Mrs. B. I know not how to speak. 
many opportunities of witnessing the devoted 
tenderness of mothers, but I never saw anything 


I have had 


like hers. Her 80n was removed here by the ad- 
vice of physicians, for the benefit of sea-air, and 
as his disease proved to be the most lingering 
kind of consumption, she was necessarily confin- 
ed here with him a great length of time—ſfor near- 
ly the whole time she was his sole nurse, and 
when the period arrived in which it was deemed 
improper for her to remain alone with him, she 
Still refused to resign her post at his bedside to 
another, but bent night and day above his skele- 
ton form, with the most anxious and tender 80- 
licitude. Nor did $she appear at all wearied with 
such incessant watching ; the spirit seemed to 
hold an entire ascendency over the body; and 
her eye grew not dim, nor her voice tremulous, 
except when she was entreating her sick child 
to lean on the Lord Jesus, and bear patiently the 
pangs that were racking him almost to dissolution. 
She spoke not often of religion, but when $he did 
it was with that imple” earnestness of reality, 
which would have made you feel it true, had you 
never heard of religion before. | A portion of her 
faith, 'or I should rather. 8ay, knowledge, she 


Of the fortitude (if I may 80 call it) of || 
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Seemed. to have infused into. the breast of her.suf+ 
fering 80n; for, when he spoke of dying, it was 
but as of going home, and when he- talked of 
heaven, it was as 8ome weary traveler might. be 
gupposed. to. speak of his native land, for whose 
waters his soul thirsted, and whose dear inhabit- 
ants he longed to clasp to his yearning heart, 1 
was present when the struggling spirit took | its 
departure. The mother whispered a few: touch- 
ing messages of love in his ear, for the precious 
ones he was about to see. - A s8light shudder agi- 
tated her frame” as the death agony 8wept with 
its cold, gray shadow across the beloved face—a 
ſew tears fell as she closed, and kissed the eyes 
that had looked on her their last, and she was 
again the quiet, unmurmuring Mrs. B., ordering 
cheerfully all necessary preparations for the fu- 
neral, and doing almost everything herself to avoid 
troubling others ; though, could she have known 
it, none of us would have considered any service 
a task that could have at all benefited one we 
had learned s0 entirely to love.” 

My cousin was about proceeding with her nar- 
rative, when she was interrupted by a stight tap 
at the door, and a voice- which I recognized as 
Mrs. B.'s, begged admission. © May I ﬆit with 
you a few minutes? said she, addressing -my . 
cousin. *TI have just been singing poor Louisa to 
sleep with one of the little songs she loved when 
a child—alas, she is now but a child in-intellect. 
Ah my dear young friend, the last sweet bird of 
my bosom is about taking its flight.” A heavy 
moisture weighed down the eye-lids of the speak- 
er, but she brushed it hastily away. *1 felt too 
neryous,' she continued, * to 8leep, and as I knew 
that you were inthe habit of setting up late, I 
thought I would inflict a little of my melancholy 
upon you. LI have never in all my bereavements 
felt 80 much like giving way to melancholy as 
this night, I scarce know why. It is certainly 
not on my own account, but I am almost worn out 
with witnessing the hopeless sorrow of my poor 
husband, although I know it is 80 80on to termi 
nate in joy unspeakable. But he cannot realize 
as I fully do, that God plans every thing for the 
best—that his hand hath marked each secret' tear 
—and that heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 
for all his children suffer here. In a word, his 
faith does not include the final restoration of all 
men to holiness and happiness, consequently he 
is harassed with doubts of our lost ones? eternal 
weal. Thank God! these doubts must $o0on be 
dissipated." You have perceived the tate of our 
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darling Lonisa, but perhaps you do not know that 
this journey, professedly for her health, is in real- 
ity for the'purpose of placing her in the skilful 
hands'of D. 'of the H. Lunatic Asylum. I shall 
stay with her until the fatal crisis, which I think 
will s0on happen—when I shall return home to 
80othe the last hours of her father, who, I am 
convinced, will not long survive her.' My cous- 
in remarked that we could not look into futurity, 
and that her daughter and husband might both 
live long to 8olace her declining age. *© No, my 
dear young friend, they will not,' said Mrs. B. 
with energy. * It has pleased God to let me look 
into the book of futurity. During that long sea- 
son of delirium and wicked unreconciliation to 
his holy will, it pleased him to show me the 
length and breadth of all my earthly misfortunes. 
It pleased him to show me the graves of my 
whole household, and myself, a withered, branch- 
less tree, an intruder at the fireside of strangers, 
with none to care for me in all this widely peo. 
pled world. But this was not all—thrice blessed 
be his name! He gave my crushed and bleed- 
ing spirit a foretaste of the joys of the Redeemed. 
He waſted to me oe breath of the air of paradise 
—he gave my ears one strain of its cehestial mel- 
ody, my eyes one yiew of the holy city, and the 
joys and the gorrows, the beauties and the defor- 
mities of this world faded from my heart, and al- 
though my body hath yielded its members, as in 
duty bound, to the service of the. things of this 
life, my spirit has ever had its dwelling place in 
heaven. I shall go down to the vale of longey- 
ity with all the feebleness of doating decrepitude ; 
but I shall not be alone, God will be with me— 
the holy angels will be with me, my children will 


Stand with folded wings around me, and when || 


my eyes $hall lose their light, and 8ense decay 
beneath the withering hand of time, that heay- 
enlyyvision will grow brighter and more bright 
until it loses itself in the full blaze of eternal glo- 
ry.” Mrs. B. arose and gave us each a hand. <1 
must bid you farewell, said he, * if it is pleasant 
we 8hall leave early. Farewell, my dear, dear 
children! forget not my parting words—Txvsr 
In Gop | and he will forever, ever bless you. 
We felt as if an angel had been with us, and 
when a few weeks after, we heard of the death 
of Judge B. and his beautiful daughter, we 8hed 
No tears for the bereaved widow and mother, for 
we knew that death had to her no sting, and the 


grave no victory. 
Towanda, Pa. 


An Old 'Man's Tale. 


BY MRS. N. THORNING, MUNROE. 
Original. 


I AM an old man! yet my brow 
Seems burning as in other days,— 
And I forget, what I am now, 
When my wrapt spirit turns its gaze 
Back on the past, which oft has 8wept 
O'er many a wild, ambitious dream, 
And many a hope, which I have kept 
Nourished s0 well, it did but seem 
But of my very life a part, 
"Twas wound $0 closely round my heart. 
Yea, I forget! and Pm a boy 
Once more around my father's hearth,— 
I hear my brother's laugh of joy, 
I see my 8ister's glance of mirth. 
My mother's eyes are on me now 
As when, a very boy I've knelt, 
And with her soft hand on my brow, 
As 8he has prayed, my heart hath felt 
How far all earthly things above, 
How near to heaven was her pure love! 
I left that home,—my mother gave 
Her smile to glad her traveler boy ; 
And when upon the stormy wave, 
That smile brought with it hope and joy,— 
It led me back o'er land and sea, 
And brought me to my mother's knee. 


Years past. That traveler boy returned ! 
A proud ship touched the strand,— 
A cheek that southern s8uns had hurned— 
A heart that ever homeward turned— 
Brought he from foreign land. 
He 80ught his childhood's home once more, 
And thoughts came thick and fast, 
As at his father's well known door 
The wanderer stood at last. 
He 8tood, as one will often stand, 
When all he wished is near, 
Eager, impatient, yet with hand 
Drawn back, as if in fear 
The treasure, he had prized 80 much, 
Might perish in his eager touch. 


"Tis a sad tale! My mother's smile 

That oft had cheered me on the deep, 
And seemed to breathe of Heaven the while, 

I met it not! Death's quiet sleep 
Was on her brow, her soul had flown, 
And was with angels round the Throne. 
My father's hoary locks were laid 

To slumber in the silent ground ; 
Beneath the western forest shade, 

My brother, his last home had found ! 


*T was a 8ad change ! yet weep not now, 

For thou wilt learn of sterner things! 
F'en to my wrinkled cheek and brow, 

The thought a flush of anger brings. 

I had a sister—she was left, — 

Yet rather had I seen her dead ! 
I could have 8tood alone, bereft, 

And raised my eyes to Heaven, and aid 
©Thy will be done! I could have stood 
Above her lowly grave; I could 

Have blest the chastening hand and prayed 
For strength my weary cross to bear, 
Or to lay down its burden there. 
But yet I could not—God I know 

Will pardon. if *twas wrong,— 

I could not see 8ister now, 

gar vo pos the changes on her brow, 
yet repress the strong, 

oP feelings in my inmost wh 

That *eemed to spurn at all control! 


id 
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'T was a 8ad 8troke!, had-I not wept, 
_ My $pirit would have broken then, — 
But 800n 8stern, harsher feelings crept 
Into my heart, and I n 
Mixed with the world. But there was one 
Who erst had been my dearest friend, 
His very pathway I did shun, 
I could not love, I would not bend 
To such an one, although his name 
Was'on the lips of those who praise ! 
And though within the lists of fame 
He met the world's admiring gaze, 
His eye ne*er quailed, his cheek ne'er blushed, 
And yet his hand a heart had crushed ! 


I would not, though the gout sto0d round 
With bended brows and eyes of fire,— 
I would not, e*en though I were bound 
Within those halls, where vengeance dire 
Its deadliest work hath madly wrought,— 
I would not bow, nor cringe to one 
Whose heart I knew had set at nought, 
And trampled carelessly upon, 
The holiest laws that e*'er were given, 
The righteous laws of (od and heaven ! 
No, even though he stood as high 
As mortal man could hope to be, 
And though within the world's proud eye, 
There were no better man than he,— 
For I had known that man to wrong 
A heart that trusted to his own ; 
Ay, and I knew that he had drawn 
One heart to his, then lightly thrown 
The treasure from him ;—and I ne'er, 
Though he had been my dearest friend, 
Yet never more my 80ul could bear 
To that degraded heart to bend ! 
Yea I did loathe him, though his name 
Stood high upon the lists of fame ! 


But I'm an old man! *Tis not well 
That I should yield to passion now ; 
But there is 8omething when I tell 
This tale, that 8ends unto ny brow 
The burning tide, and I forget 
My days are few, my sun most set. 
But it is past, my sister now 
Is resting with the quiet dead, 
And he, who broke his plighted vow, 
Sleeps in his narrow, dreamless bed. 
The broken heart, the faithless one, 
Have gone to God ! My tale is done. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


——_—_— 


— 


Letter to the Editor. 


Clinton, Nov. 8, 1840. 

Br. Bacon; —When last I wrote you, I was on 
the point of starting for Pennsylvania with an in- 
valid friend. Nature s8eemed kind to us, for nev- 
er 8hone there a fairer autumn day, than that on 
which we rode to Syracuse. The rate at which 
they travel on the western railroads, allows a Pas- 
Senger, if he have a quick eye for the beautiful, 
to note whatever of interest lies along the way. 
I well remember one little scene which brought 
me a strange thrill of home-sickness, it was 80 
like the Indian 8ummey landscapes of dear New 
England. * A nut-brown slope,” glowing in the 
yellow beams of the setting 8un, crowned with 


lordly trees, whose.vestures were of green. and 
crimson, and gold, and carpeted with the with- 
ered leaves of the walnut and. the fading . syca- 
more, glided past me like |the fairy pictures of 
a magic lantern, yet not without leaving. an im- 
pression of beauty upon my mind, which long 
years will fail to obliterate—an impression 80 
clear and bright, and 80 very true to the s8weet 
original. 

In speaking of the events of this. day, it would 
be ingratitude in me- to neglect to mention the 
kind hospitality of Mrs. B*#*** of Syracuse, 
who, when we were strangers, took us in, and 
devoted herself assiduously to our comfort. © Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, and after many days 
it shall return to thee again.' Saith not the wise 
man something like this ? 


I dreaded coming once more to those formida- 
ble mountain roads to which I had 80 compla- 
cently said adieu 80me two weeks before. We 
reached Towanda, however, without accident, 
but instead of the warm welcome and warm din- 
ner we were expecting, we found the house lock- 
ed, and our friends all absent. We learned, after 
several fruitless inquiries, that Dr. had gone 


in quest of us that morning, and had missed us 


on the route. Here was one dilemma. Another . 
was how to get admittance into the house. 'Thank 
fortune ! there are more entrances than one, as 
many a rogue has discovered; and we seemed in 
this instance to be illuminated with a portion of 
the:lucky sagacity, belonging to that ancient race. 

Autumn is a coquetish dame, after all. She 
attires herself in magnificent beauty, and cheats 
us into confidence by her bland and serious benig- 
nity ; but no sooner do we acknowledge ourselves 
her humble slaves forever, than she knits her 
matronly countenance into gloomy frowns, and 
as8ails us with all the virulence of a shrew. I 
was just beginning to flatter myself that I was an 
especial favorite, and in this happy state of feel- 
ing took seat in the pretty carriage alluded to in 
my last letter, for a thirty miles' ride to Owego. 
For a few hours the 8un s8miled on us faintly, but 
about noonday the white, feathery flakes were 
covering us with mantles beautiful as ermine. 
Our route was through what is usually termed a 
new country ; burnt stumps were yet remaining 
in the fields, and log cabins, (realittes, and no 
Shams as Carlyle would say) peeped out from ev- 
ery bit of pine woods that had been suffered to 
Survive the general vandalism. The only beau- 
tiful things I saw in all that ride were a few green 
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hemlocks crowned with chaplets of new fallen 
SNOW. 

Every little village that we and; containing 
a half-dozen. dwelling houses, was ornamented 
with two «© liberty poles,” one of hickory, the oth- 
er of pine. A '*log cabin' was usually perched 
upon the top of the latter, reminding me of 'the 
' house which Jack the giant killer is said to have 
found at the top of his bean vine. We passed by 
all the taverns bearing coonskin s8igns, or other 
political insignias, and stopped at a quiet looking 
domicil which seemed professedly nentral. 

A country tavern is $uz generts in character. 
There is no other house of refuge at all similar. 
It may perhaps be worth the while to give a 
slight description. 'The room into which I was 
conducted seemed to be kitchen, dining-room and 
saloon-general. 'There was no appearance of 
paint about the house, but the yellow deal boards 
were clean and polished, and the floor bore traces 
of s0ap and 8and. Lines were strung across the 
ceiling, on which hung circles of pumpkin, strings 
of apple, skeins of yarn, and newly dyed stock- 
ings. "A bed stood in a recess beside the chim- 
ney, half hidden by a checked curtain which 
hung before it. A huge log rested on the 1 iron 
animals appropriated to such service, and ashes 


lay scattered profusely over the blue stone 
hearth, 


The landlady was a sfout, rosy-cheeked young 
woman, just entered upon her matrimonial career. 
She rose and curtsied to me as I entered, offered 
me a chair, and bustled about to disengage me 
form my hat and cloak. Having performed all the 
kind offices which my situation demanded, she 
informed me with a simpering 8weetness, that 
8he should build a fire in the other room for the 
men ſfolks—she never could bear to have them 
about where she was cooking. 

The process of ignition having been 8uccess- 
fully performed in: the © other room,” I was invi- 
ted to take a seat with the. © men folks.' This 
honorable apartment proved to be the bar-room. 
On the posts of the bar. were pasted notices of 
* mass meetings,” * truths for the people,” &c. &c., 
in large capitals, pointed off with * marks of ad- 
miration,” as we used to call them at school. One 
forlorn little sheet lay upon the bench, filled with 
that incendiary trash which takes the name of 
politics. I have forgotten now to, which * party' 
it belonged. 'The © men-folks,' who, proved to be 
merely my compagnon du voyage, offered me a 
low. arm-chair which, stood before the fire. 'The | 
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| landlord 800n appeared- with his hands full of 


mammoth apples, evidently belonging to the class 
of None-s0-goods, _ Scek-no-farthers, or Ne-plus- 
ultras, which he laid: temptingly before us. An 
economical expedient, thought -I, to give us ap- 
ples before dinner. - After- chatting awhile, and 
getting comfortably warm after a tedious -ride in 
the snow and wind, our almentiveness- was grat- 
ified by a summons to dinner. 

This meal had a character of its own. I notic- 
ed a struggling 8mile upon the countenance of my 
friend as he passed me a plate of hot cream cakes. 
* Our host,' he remarked, * is one of those tender 
hearted men, who think it a sin to kill poor inno- 
cent animals for food.” A cup of tea, two varie- 
ties of 8weetmeats, a loaf of tea-cake, and an 
apology for pumpkin pie, completed the courge— 
much such a table as we find in a Yankee farm- 
house at tea-time. 


Have you ever, Br. Bacon, travelled in New 
York in late autumn or early spring—the season 
of mud ? If not, it will be quite impossible to 
give you an idea of the condition of the roads at 
these times. I started from Owego in the stage 
at two o'clock in the morning, and rode till one 
of the next morning, over what 1s called one of 
the best thoroughfares in the state. But such 
Joltings and thumpings were never before endur- 
ed, A truce to rich s80ils, thought I, if we must 
take 8uch mud with them. Give me the $and 
and gravel of New England—the hard roads and 
rough old hills. How local prejudices will cling 
to one through all wanderings and in all places. 
How much better everything is in our own coun- 
try than elsewhere. The rivers are 80 much 
clearer, the flowers are 80 much more abundant, 
and the people too, are 80 much more moral and 
intelligent. I have vexed myself many a time 
during my journey, by breaking off in the middle 
of a sentence, and losing all recollection of my 
Subject, at hearing the name * Massachusetts' 
spoken by some fellow passenger in a distant part 
of the steamboat or car, while canvassing the 
probable results of election, 

I do not know whether the Greeian mytholo- 
gy contains any class of divinities presiding over 
mud-holes, but I do think I might have 8tood for 
a personification of a mud-nymph, on-my arrival 
at this village last week. Fortunately, there are 
Some 88agacious people in,this world who-do not 
Judge of . character from appearance, or I should 
have been. mistaken for a - me&fe earth-worm; 
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whereas they treated me as though. they thought 
I had, at least, some aspirations after a soul. 

For geological research, T know no portion of 
our country more interesting than New York. 
Fossils and petrifactions abound throughout the 
state. Spars, crystals, and ores are of every day 
occurrence. In aramble of yesterday, one of my 
companions found a perfect impression of a but- 
terfly upon shale. Following the windings of a 
delightful little stream we came to a ledge of 
ironized stone, whose surfaces were every where 
impres8ed with shells, worms, and leaves. 'The 
specimens I bore away were more precious to me 
than 80. many lumps of a far richer, mineral. 'They 
are building the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 
of vermicular limestone, brought from an exten- 
sive quarry at 'Trenton. It seems to be a mass 
of petrified angle-worms, inwrought with lime and 
Shale. Surely, there are *sermons in stones ; 
and for magnificent speculations who could ask 

a richer field than these vast quarries of petrified 
- animals? Understand. me—I speak of mental 
Speculations, not * out of the pocket.” 


There is a good deal of fine local story about 
Clinton, and some one of antiquarian taste should 
take measures to rescue it from oblivion. Many 
reminiscences of the powerful Oneidas are of 
melancholy and romantic interest. Scott would 
have desired no richer material than is furnished 
in the history of the Kirkland family, to have 
- woven a tale of thrilling interest and beautiful 
originality. 'The old family mansion standing 
among trees upon the hill-side, and the 8mall en- 
closure of graves behind, where repose in - one 
Still, holy slumber, the ashes of the beloved mis- 
810nary, his beautiful and eccentric daughter, and 
the old Oneida chief, would present outlines for a 
rich picture from the pen of the antiquarian wiz- 
ard of the north.  'There is talent here which 
$8hould be at work upon some of these fine old 
fragments. * Comprenez vous 7 


Utica, Nov. 15. 


Prithee excuse me, mon frere, should my ideas 
prove 80mewhat languid this early morn, for the 
evening before last I rode 8ome eight or ten miles 
to a wedding, and last evening was again in the 
excitement of k party. A wedding is not 80 rare 
an' occurrence as to require a formal description, 
but I assure you the ride which took us there, 
was 80mething altogether novel and unique—to 
me, I mean, for the residents. are accustomed to 
Such things. We travelled” at the rate of about. 
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| ceremony, and yet 80 truly polite. 


. wah 


two miles an hour, through a-succession of fath- 
omless mud-holes, alternating with corduroy 
roads (which are” constructed 'you know, of logs 
thrown across' the street with little regard to 
equality of 8urface) and in a portion of the day 
when our best guide was the light of our eyes. 
But with good drivers, and good resolution' we }. 
arrived safely, the very hour we were wanted; 


\ 
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knot. 'They do these things sans c&r6monie in 
New York. . A two weeks* publishment-is not 
considered necessary to inform the public of the 
matrimonial intentions of the parties ; and I doubt 
whether in New England it is not s0mewhat gu- 
perfluous. I am g$ure, at least, that the public 
usually receive the information without the assist- 
ance of a town-clerk ; whether it be. always au- 
thentic, may perhaps be questioned, 

'The * party? alluded to was given by Br. 'T. 
PD. C., to the young people of his society, on 
the eve of his departure from their midst. It was 
a 80cial little gathering of warm-hearted friends ; 
and the kindness with which they spoke of their 
pastor, and the regret which they manifested for 
his loss, were evidences of the existence of those 
qualities of mind and heart which are 80 neces- 
Sary to endear a minister to his people. 


yy 


New York City, Nov, 20. : 

I have been a $ojourner in this city of Manhat- 
ta, as Irving would choose to designate it, for the 
Space of five days. As a city I like New York 
principally for two things; the width of its streets 
-and the hospitality of its inhabitants. I am not 
designing to * puff” the good denizens of that 
goodly city; but I do not like to pass by in 81- 
lence what seems to me a distinguishing and very 
beautiful feature. I love the free, cordial, sin- 
cere manners of the people, s0 little restrained by 
I loye many 
things about them, which I have not space here 


to specify. - - 

On Monday evening my friends took me to the + 
| Rotunda, where Catherwood is exhibiting his 
beautiful panoramas of Rome and the Bay of Isles. 
I think I here first fully realized the magic pow- 
er of that art which can throw an illusion upon 
the senses too strong for reason to dispel. 'To 
feel myself in any other place than Rome, while 
gazing upon that wonderful representation, was 
impossible. Did not the narrow streets lay di- 
rectly beneath me, with their bronze statues, and 
their processions of human beings? Were: not 
the crumbling ruins and isolated arches standing 


o 


for upon our arrival depended the tying of the M 
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before, /me upon the. bill-side?,,, Saw, 1 not..the | 
Palace of the Czsars, the, splendid, ruins of the 
Coliseum,;and the: magnificent church, of St. Pe- 
ter.}./The <. golden  Tiber'—lay it not there like 
a thing of life, winding about, amidst, the, Roman 
kills, and losing itself, in the hazy distance? Saw 
I.not also the distant Alps, the Appenines more 
vicinal, and the Tarpeian rock almost at my yery 
feet ? 

We. had: a .musical, s0zr6e at. Br. Sawyer's last 
evening.. ..'The performers . were all foreigners— 
German, Italian and Spanish, | 'The rich, mellow 
voices of the singers, the magical execution of 
the pianist,. and. the low dulcet tones of the gui- 


tar, were-enough to subdue even. 80 unmusical a | 


piece of workmanship as myself. We had a 
8weet 80ng from the Italian. 'The only words I 
could interpret were * cara,” and * amore.? 

. Universalism- seems very prosperous in this 


city. . © All things work together for good to those | 


who love God,? it is said.. © New Jerusalem' cer- 
tainly looks not very desolate in the absence of 
the: deserter ; neither does. © Mystery Babylon' 
Seem miraculously illuminated. A. few shouts of 
defiance have been recently heard from s8ome val- 
iant. Babylonish sentinel, and occasionally a little 
trumpeter sends forth a. warning blast—* Beware ! 
beware of the fatal consequences !' But &till 
bravely and beautifully waves the banner of love 
from Zion's tower, and on it is blazoned this glo- 
rious motto—* Glory to God in the highest! On 
earth peace, and good will to men.? 

- In the ties of this gospdl, your xister, 

| S. C, E. 
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Pilgrim Maiden's Prayer. 
; BY MISS 8s. C. EDGARTON. 
- Original. 


Ox Father, hear—forgive ! 

The dim wood is around me, and the sound 

of gushing fountains ; nothing here doth live, 

Save woodland flowers and solitude profound; 

Thou, thou alone my heart's wild prayer mayst hear, 
Oh Father, draw thee near ” 


Low must I breathe my 
The air would 8brink and tremble 
But thou, Oh Holiest One ! I know thou wilt 
Bear all my weakness without scorn or hate ; 
T feel thy love deep'in my sorrowing heart— 


> 


Let it not thence depart ! 
glorious eyes 


: my pallid cheek and mournful þ 1 
- And-if thou there 8halt faintly rogogrtie” 
trace of guilt's.concealm 


e | ent, let me bow 
to the sternest chastiszements and woes 


ilt ; 
at its weight ; 


Thy pardoning mercy knows. ” 


- -” . ” uy wo ne i dt 


Over th d ee ae | 
From my NEE Coe Rorary home I came; 
From the dear consecrated graves where sleep 
Mother and sister, called by one loved name, 

And left-my father in his widowed years 

Tois0litude and/tears. i 1 


And came I for thy sake ? 
Oh Being of all love, pardon and gave ! 
Give me one 8mile ere my, wrung heart shall break, 
One pitying token that around my hehe 
May cast a gleam of beauty and of light— 
A star-beam through its night. 


I came not, Father, here 

To worship Thee! My soul's deyotedneess 

Is cast beneath Thee, where in wo and fear 

It struggles painfully with Love's excess, 

And strives by perjured yows, and tears, and prayers, 
'To waste its weary cares. 


He came—could I remain 
To wear my heart out with a sllent wo ? 
Should he meet death and peril, and sustain 
Sorrows and anguish I. might never know, 
And T be chained by daty, or by pride, 
From hovering at his side ? 


Oh pardon love's first sin ! 
I stole in. s1lence from my home away— 
From him whose watchful love was vain to win 
My spirit from its.idol. I could 8ay 
No last farewell— but, faithless to my tie, 
Left him alone to die ! 
What now are all the smiles 
And 8weet caresses of devoted love ? 
Nothing for one brief moment e'er beguiles 
My $pirit of its grief—I turn above— 
Oh Father ! let these heart-wrung tears atone 
For every sin I own. 
Let me once feel forgiven, | 
Feel that long suffered pangs have made me pure ; 
Then can I turn in tranquil joy to Heaven, 
And silently and cheerfully endure 
Whatever future woes thou mayst impart 
To scourge my guilty heart. 


But let those woes be maine / 
Try me through all things but my love for him ; 
Here will I weep and tremble at thy shrine, 
Until the light within mine eyes burns dim, 
If Thou in thy great mercy wilt but bless 

And hare his happiness ! 


Oh grant this wild, deep prayer ! 
Forgive, or chasten—I my faith will prove ; 
I know that Thou art good, and that thy care 
Is over all the children of thy love ; 
I wilt but pray as prayed thine own dear Son, 
Thy will, not mine, be done ! 
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NATURE AND ART. 


Original. 


| Tue artificial in society may be regarded as the 


falsehood of etiquette—the offspring of sin and 
folly. Its object is to affect that which exists 
not, and conceal that which really does exist. | 


That "mankind sHould be Fegardful of appetiran- 
ces is in the order of Providence. Modesty"'is 


one of the chief 0 ornkinents of human nature. But 
when evil enters-the heart, the action will cor- 
respond thereto, and then falsehood steps in ei- 
ther to hide the action, or. to give it a false col- 
oring. Hence arose the artificial state of s8ociety, 
for which Chesterfield and other writers have 
laid down rules and-exceptions, 'There are 8ome 
people who go. through. the, world without a 
heart—who affect to agree with every opinion, 
and who give themselyes great credit for remain- 
ing at peace with all men. Such persons eschew 
their highest privileges, are remiss in every duty, 
and have 8old their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. 
* It has been doubted whether the clear declar- 
ation of truth is always profitable and expedient ; 
but this has never been doubted by any but the 
. time-serving and -the gelfich. There are two 
kinds of expediency, howeyer. It may not be 
always compatible with our worldly interest to 
promulgate the truth : but the cause of right, of 
Jjustice, and eyerlasting good, is paramount to 
all considerations of a temporal nature. Tf we 


are like our Father which is in heaven, we shall 
never use dissimulation. But when we do that 
which we are unwilling to acknowledge, and 
which we do not mean to repent of, we shall ei- 
ther . hide what we have done, or give it a false 


coloring. 

We are prone to imagine that we shall incur 
the censure of the world by always adhering to 
the truth, by exhibiting our genuine colors, and 
never using any disguise whatever. Let the ex- 
periment be tried and fairly tested, and we shall 
find that this will not be the. case. The false 
heart is 800ner or later exposed; and faithless- 
ness 18 $80 adyerse to. every high and enduring 
principle of the human mind, that the re-action 
is overwhelming, and proves ruinous to him who 
could stoop to deceive. 
can attach to the reputation of an individual that 
equals a character for untruth, even if the dissi- 
mulation"is 8uch as unrighteous custom authoriz- 
es. 
truth cannot be kiendlens Men will respect 
him in{spite of themselves. He may, ſor a time 
endure reproach and persecution ; but this cannot 
last. When, after repeated trials, be is proyed 
incapable of dissimulation, he becomes a land- 
mark, a.rock of dependence in the land, an im- 
moveable tower of strength. The man, who can 
be, at all times, depended on, will. command the 
exteem, of the world, although that world lie 


\ 


There is no stain which | 


On the other hand, the man of inviolable | 


in Sin. | Neverthelews: if we have no higher-aim 


than to gain'the esteem of the world, we hall 
never be'followers of the truth. Art hes inyent- 
ed certain 8miles, grave looks, and/'expressions, 
which must be'used on certain occasions, wheth- 
er-they are true representatives of 'what passes in 
the heart or not. Nature repudiates all these 
empty and treacherous grimaces. ' It is well said 
that © Children always tell the truth.' Jegus also 
says that unless we are converted and become as 
little children, we can in no wise enter the Kking-_ 
dom of heaven. Yet this all-important doctrine 


[is very generally neglected. 


As christianity developes itself, and light is 
Spread in the world, unmeaning compliments fall 
into disuse, insomuch that it is common for” 8a> 
tirical writers to put a great many high sounding 
compliments into the mouths of those whom they 
would represent. as particularly vulgar and igno- 
rant. What can be more repulsive to a pure 
heart than the cold and empty smile of mere 
ceremony . 

Let it not be inferred from these remarks that 
I would recommend an uncivil,; rude, and coarse 
demeanor. But here the question arises, What 
is a rude and coarse demeanor ?- What is true Ci- 
vility ?- Artificial etiquette' must have a rule” for 
every circumstance in which one may be placed 
—but every individual has neither the time nor 
the perseverance to learn 80 many rules. Henee 
it is that many who suppose  themselves polite 
and in s8ome degree genteel, do err egregiously 
when placed in situations for which they have 
not been prepared. These persons would with- 
hold the truth, when the truth sounds harsh— 
they would be guilty of the most impolite of all 
acts, that of using dissimulation. Tn 'short, there 
are a few rules which they. observe, and this on- 
ly renders the contrast more disgusting, when 
they neglect other points of still greater impor- 
tance. It is not unusual to see persons who, on 
s0me occasions, practise the most formal courte- 
SY, guilty, at other times, of conduct that 1s @b- 
Solutely brutal. Yet they doubtless  suppose 
themselves very polite, and- would” shidder at 
hearing an unwelcome truth spoken, for the most 
holy purposes. Persons possessing- the greatest 
degree of inherent vulgarity are often the m 
indefatigable copyists of the formal manners of 
high life ; but the thin veil betrays their true Da- 
ture, and none but those who are lly insipid 
with themselves will 'ever rolutake them for per- 
8ON8 o refined sentiment.- - 
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Creation and Redemption,". '-- i The Fear of Ridicule. 


\ 'Frue politeness- may exist without formal cere- | 
mony/;| and//a person of a perfectly open and in- 
genuous heart.cannot-give offence to any but the 
deprayed and the worthless. | 
+ Attentions which are not needed can never be 
get down to the account of true politeness ; and 
those which are needed a good heart will intui- 
tively discover, and faithfully extend. Nature is 
the only true guide, and a generous heart 1s the 
only infallible teacher. Let us illustrate this. 
Melissa and Chloe were sitting at noon-day in 
their arbor. 'The 8un beat oppressively upon the 
toiling husbandman and the way-worn. traveler. 
A fine lady from an adjacent house, entered the 
bower, . at the same time with a- weary beggar, 
who seemed_ ready to sink with. fatigue, and 
whose parched lips bespoke the extremity of his 
gufferings. . Melissa arose, with great formality, 

id offered her seat to the lady visitor; but Chloe 
| of at the same time, offered hers to the weary 
man, and he sank exhausted into it. By this ar- 
rangement, the fine lady and the beggar were 
placed side by side. 'Fhe former started up, and 
with a low courtesy expressed her haste, declar- 
ing. that she had neglected 8ome little business 
at home, and must return to accomplisb it. Me- 


lissa begged her to return 80on, while Chloe aid, 
* Perhaps you are offended at the company of this 


weary.old man. I have no time to apologize for 
doing my.duty to the sufferer, but must hasten to 
bring him a draught of cold water, which I 
perceive he very much needs. 

The conduct of Chloe was natural—the beha- 
vior of Melissa and her visitor was indecorous, 
rude, and, inhuman; yet Melissa censured Chloe 
_ for her, want of politeness. Reader, may you 
never. Sacrifice nature to art, but remember that 
true politeness, like the Author of our religion, 
pays na respect to persons. 


% 


SPECTATOR. © | 
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Hs that attempts to cut with the back of a knife | 
wilt fail in his object, and cut his own fingers. 
The same strength and patience that, rightly ap-: 
plied, would s8wuthice to loosen a knot, will, if mis- 
directed, only. tighten it. Thus, rational beings 
may be laid hold of the wrong way ; and those 
who _ haye been useſul are rendered mis- 
chievous' by calling into exercise their bad feel- 
ings and- passtons instead- of their best. If you 
want to induce pergons to do. any good action, or 
to. win them, to goodness in 'general, you are 
much more likely to 8ucceed by kindness than 
by harshness and reviling. Even the worst of 
men” whom neither' threatenings, terrors, nor in- 
| Hlietions'could $ubdue, have not been proof against 


- 


the power of kindness. 
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reation and'Redemption.”'* ' 
. Original. 
WHrry our immortal Sire looked out 
* . From the far depths of the unknown, 
Ere. yet. moons the glorious shout 
oO angels, a new world to own,— 
What mighty elements of power, - 
Of beauty, melody- and, joy, 
Lay open in that solemn hour, 
Waiting to enter his employ ! 


He 8aw and knew, and marked them all, 
And moved creating springs, when lo! 
Order came forth from chaos? thrall, 
The glory of our God to show, 
And as around the central un, | 
It since hath moved as he hath willed, 
Angels have looked our world upon, 
And glorious songs their harps have thrilFd. 


O, as he looks within the heart, 
And views chaotic ruin there, 
- O can-he, will he not impart 
The epirit that can make all fair ? 
Can bring in light where light is not, 
And re-arrange what now is wrong, 
Can cleanse the Weart from every blot, 
And wake the spirit's freedom song ! 


His vojice—expression of a will 

Far mightier than all other might— 
Unfathomed space and voids can fall 

With working power to do the Right; 
And while that voice is that of love, 

*T will speak to man, and man must hear ; 
Perfection in the end shall prove, 

Man is to God than worlds more dear. 


Em 


The fear of Ridicule. 


Original. 


THERE is a weapon_against whose attacks many 

hearts place no defence, 'The 8hield of chris- 
tian firmness, ever an impenetrable barrier in the 
way of its success, is suffered too often to remain 
unemployed. Not only like Saul has it slain its 
thousands, but the ten thousands of David, are 
not equal to the number of its victims. - It flies 
with such lightning speed, that when it pierces, 
every fibre thrills with agony. The path of rec- 
titude may be plammly marked out; the good res- 
olution formed, and perhaps decided steps taken 
for its accomplishment ; but that shaft of ridicule, 
entering in an unguarded hour, will wholly pros- 
trate the energy requisite for carrying out the 
contemplated plan. How fortunate are the few 
who have never been made a mark for its aim! 
but more to be envied are the still 8maller num- 
ber who have always resisted its influence, .Dear 

reader, with your consent we will: unite; in de» 
ploring its power, and striving to. oppose it when 
directed to the cause of virtue. It. may aid ;our 
exertions. to observe 8ome of [the migchjef it. is 


| now., working, in. the world.,; Let us study; the | 
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will afford.. 

Behold that lovely and. interesting girl! She 
is 8urrounded. by a bevy. of flatterers, each eager 
to ingratiate himself in her favor: Does she drink 
- the 8weet draught they. offer. freely, ignorant of 
the commingled poigon'? No, she has too much 
gense to believe their hollow; professions ; she 
8ees clearly that their adulation is prompted by 
| motives of 8elfish interest. Look again / and you 
will see another person in the group of a differ- 
ent order. His lofty brow betokens -a noble in- 
tellect, those pure rays beaming from his eyes 
are evidence that the light of goodness shines up- 
on his soul. Well may he disregard fortune's 
frowns with 80 proud a dower from a higher source. 
Does that fair one appreciate his worth; or is he 
- Placed in her estimation below the level of folly 
and deceit, because of the wealth within their 
grasp? Is she as deeply interested in the ayow- 
al of his pure affection, as in the addresses of the 
heartless and vain, when bedecked with splendid 
*adornments? 'A question 80 degrading to her 
$hould not be. asked. Even now her fancy is 
busily employed in brightening the future, by as- 
gociating him in each vision of-bliss: She is 
listening to the dictates of unadulterated nature ; 
and if they only are obeyed, she will gladly leave 


her present station to become his devoted com- 


panion in an humbler 8phere. And what else is 
there that can $erve to bias her mind-in'the con- 
8ideration/ of 'a 8ubject 80 closely allied to her 
happiness ?\ Must the truth be told, and that one 
weakness exposed? | Do not atterly despise her, 
when you hear that to the ſear of ridicule, to the 
dread of the jests and 8neers of the frivolous cir- 
cle around her, she has*sacrificed the dearest 
wish of her heart. Rather give her your pity ; 
for before her' there is a life of regret, which 
each 8ucceeding year will grow more bitter. The 
very fact that she is capacitated for enjoyments 
elevated above those 'which- are' to'be found in 
the pursuits' of worldly vanity, will increase her 
wretchedness. 

Another maiden, still more brilliant than the 
former, 'must now engage' our attention. Let us 
investigate'the purity of her heart; for if that'is 
contaminated,.' of what avail is all her beauty ? 
Something particular seems- at present'to entirely 
engross 'her' mind; Her indigent relatives have. 
just been "urging their 'claims'upon her bounty; 
and the answer she'is' to/give them occupies her || 
thoughts. - Accustomed/fromchildhood'ts every 


as8ents to their truth; but the. 
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indulgenes; : her-large | hortumen 'Searcely' gutfhees to 
satisfy- her; extravagance, but -it-:cannot; be that 
they 'will be denied.' Po: be: certain we will lis- 
ten to her 80liloquy ;— Tt will be\sinfal; know, 
to refuse my-connections that:which they need to 
procure-the comforts of life; when-I am surround+ 
ed by wealth. How can I ever» expect tobe 
happy if guilty of such great'-unkindness)! | But 
the expenses appertaining to. my conspicuous sit- 
uation, as a leader in fashionable life, are $0 enor- 
mous that I have nothing to'spare.  Should-its 
guiding star become dimmed in lustre, my hith- 
erto unsuccessful rivals would' have too «great 
cause for rejoicing, Were it not'for the ridicule 
which would follow my abandonment of a course 
commenced $0 proudly, I would willingly cease 
the feverish strife, and relinquish & portion of my 
riches in favor of those more destitute.” + My ad- 
mirers too ! how can I endure” the” mortifie 

of seeing others triumphantly receive the hi 
age which is now $0 exclusively my own? roll 
degradation is not to be thought of, and the re- 
proaches of conscience must be silenced by a 
deeper plunge in the vortex of dissipation.” 'We 
will turn away, for she too has sealed her unhap- 
piness, by yielding to the fear of ridicule the en- 
joyment of the greatest luxury PRIN within the 
reach of mortals. 

But this 8pecies of slavery is not confined to 
one sex alone; nor 8hall it-even be:conceded that 
the © lords of creation' are less under its domin- 
ion than their weaker companions. Look at the 
political world; do not some of the loudest ap- 
plauders of s8ome candidates for * official dignity' 
inwardly hold them in abhorrence? AsKa 'TEa- 
s0n for their falsity, and you will be told his pop- 
ularity is 80 great that by expressing their hon- 
est opinion of him, they would hazard the ridi- 
cule of a whole party. ©* Were that obstacle re- 
moved,” say they, © we would pour out truths that 
would blast him.' We will pause no longer on 
this ground, but proceed to: ascertain if the same 
fear does not operate in religious concerns. 

There is a man who has supported'a doetrine 
for many years in which he sees nothing lovely. 
When all around was joy, it has kept gladness 
from his heart-; and instead of calming the storms 
of grief, it has ineroncdd the fiereeness' of their 
rage. '/ He has been recently led to _—_— 290 
cheering views of God and eternit egy retly 
be ani 
thought, renounced is adbered 'to.and 
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which'chilled the warm current of affection and 


the'gentle flow of charity in the breasts of those 
irresolute females, and suppressed the candid 8en- 
timenfs-of those cowardly politicians, has effected 
his'want of independence. | .By joining a despis- 
ed few he would incur the ridicule of the haugh- 
ty s8ect with which he is associated; and owing 
to deficiency in moral courage, he retains his 
present laurels at the expense of religious free- 
dom. 

Perhaps, dear reader, you are weary of review- 
ing instances of such deplorable weakness, al- 
though many remain unnoticed. Let us close 
our observations by resolving to uproot this con- 
temptible fear from our hearts, if it has been 
nourished there in opposition to truth and equity. 
If in obeying the dictates of conscience, the scorn 
of a world is encountered, her voice has power to 
ZE6othe, sustain and cheer. S. E. $. 


ax" York City, Dec. 1840. 
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The Parting. 


Original. 


A 80UND of smothered anguish struck my ear, 
I looked;,—the melting eye released no tear; 
Pride had regained its sceptre and repressed 
The keen emotions struggling in the breast. 
A. tall man stood in mental agony, 
Bright visions of enchanting joy went by 
In mockery to his bewildered mind, 
That in no other place such joy could find. 
"Twas torture then to think the hours of bliss 
Forever gone, would never more be his. 
At od I a parting word to all he said, 
Invoked a blessing upon every head ; 
Then turned to go, and yet his step delayed ;— 
For in his trembling hand a gentle maid 
Had placed her cold white fingers, once to clasp, 
Ere they forever parted, —his whose grasp 
Of friendly warmth, brought to her pallid cheek 
The language that her tongue had tried to speak, 
And tried in vain, 
He gazed upon her long, 
And bitter grew his feelings then, and strong ; 
His weary moments she had oft beguiled 
Of heaviness, none else $0 8weetly smiled 
When sorrow weighed his eyelids down ; for grief 
Knew an existence that was always brief 
If but her presence crossed the mourner”s track ; 
.. Her $oothing 8ympathy would bring him back 
To tranquil happiness. And he had blessed, 
With cheering kindness, all his hours of rest 
And happy leisure; she had been his light 
In disappointment's darkly frowning night, 
- Around the storms that beat his path, a zone 
Of rainbow glories she had ever thrown; 
Fen the unmeaning light, or teasing jest, 
That parted oft her lips, would give a zest 
To patriotic cares and wisdom's lore, 
All this did memory bring, it brought him more ; 
- It brought and placed 'before his humid eye 
 These real Powyron, that had come to fly ; 
And more it brought, —the oft-sung songs of praise, 
+++ By which deyotion's spirit loves to raise - 
p42, houghtsto God, were echoed to his heart 
1 me 5 vault ; and must he, could he part, 
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Not less he felt, not legs was he distressed, 
He locked his prisoned feelings in his breast. 


But $he, that timid one, whose joyous heart 

Had not been cooled by fashion's cramping art, 

Who converse held with nature's speaking things, 

With all that truth, or peace, or beauty brings; 

Whose bosom to the free-born mountain rill, 

Returned a gladsome and responsive thrill ; 

Whose eye was quick the opening bud to mark, 

Whose spirit rose with the ascending lark ; 

Who gathered piety and maiden grace 

From 8unny spot and solitary place ; 

Whose pure affections, like the ivy, twined 

Around the good and noble of our kind 

With an uncommon love, $0 ardent, strong, 
 Unyielding, that her being did belong, - 

It seemed, a dearer part, to those whose true, 

Congenial hearts with hers in friendship grew ;— 

All artless as she was, she could not throw 

A mask upon her features, force the glow , 

Back to her cheek, unfettered feeling bind, — 

Its fire would 800n consume whate'er confined 

Its quenchless blaze, —she was a very child 

In tears and sorrowing,. all but the wild 

Excess of woe ; what his proud heart concealed 

Of gushing tenderness, her face revealed. . 


Departing joys! oh, that ye bore the sting 
Of bitterness on your retreating wing, 
Nor left it rankling in the wounded heart, 
Whene'er your evanescent forms-depart. 


* My children,” said a mani with thin, gray hair, 
* Cheer up your hearts, there'is a region where 
No tears are known, and guardian love secures 
A ceaseless bloom to friendship such as yours. 
Where is your faith, my children? ye do know 
To that celestial home we 800n ohall go. 

His kind reproof and words of comfort staid 

The softened sorrow of the weeping maid. 
Submissive bowed the stranger's head that day, 
* God bless you, friend,” he said, and went away. 


Augusta, Me. MIMOSA. 
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The Editor's New-Year's Address to 
Young Women. 


Original. 


Trax ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
the sight of God of great price. For after. this. manner-in | 
the old time the holy women also, who trusted in God, 
adorned themselves.? 


* Methinks a being that is beautiful, 

Becometh more 80 as 8he looks on beauty, 

The eternal beauty of undying things.? -:: 
In the apostolic times there was a reprehensible 
devotion to outward adornment, and the minis- 
ters of the new dispensation reproved it. The 
apostles Paul and Peter have seriously addressed 
females. on this-point, and the apostle James jm- 
plies that outward apparel and ornament had too 
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much influence-in dietating respect of, pamons.? 
History . presents us with a 8ingular picture of 
the times and of the causes of the cautions of the 
sacred writers. The plaiting of the hair, alluded 
to. by Paul-and:. Peter, is-still: the custom . of the 
East, and the time, care and skill employed in 
the work; was and: is too much to be devoted to 
such a purpose, Lady Montague tells us that 
the Turkish ladies thus dress : the hair divided 
into tresses, (one Ilady wore one hundred and 
ten, and [all natural) and braided with pearls, 
ribbons, and other ornaments intermingled, 80 
that sometimes their faces seem set in pearls, 80 
covered is the head with them; and equally gor- 
geous and radiant with splendor is their apparel. 
The Jewish ladies had the common love of dress, 
not peculiar to the East, and wore on their heads 
massive ornaments of gold. But in cautioning 
the christian females against vanity in outward 
adornmert, the author of our motto does not de- 
preciate the yalue of right care and attention in 
"3 particular; and it would ill become any one 
"to consider all-ornament of the person as impro- 
per. 

Our motto speaks of @ great price ornament, 
and therefore one that is valuable, worth pos- 
8essIing and keeping with care. And moreover 
the author tells us, that it is of great price in the 
Sight of God, who rightly judges the value of all 
things. If we desire ornaments of great price in 
the sight of men—if the diamond, the pearl, and 
the ruby, shine with a pleasing lustre,—if the 
fine dress and comforts of apparel for each sea- 
80n are to be coveted, —-how much more the or- 
nament—the dress of the mind and heart—that 
is in the sight of God of. great price? What are 
the dictations of fashion compared with the 
counsels of our Creator, and what the praises of 
vanity in comparison with the approbation of 
God? As nothing ; they are worse than nothing, 
if they lead us away from that fashion of heart 
which is ever beautiful and pleasing—the vesture 
of the Spirit wrought in the loom of heaven. 

This was worn by holy women in olden time, 
who trusted in God. In modern times it should 
also be worn; and it is ever the product of a 
right trust in the divine Being. With this orna- 
ment, .the.simply clad maiden, to whom nature 
has..not been bountiful in bestowing beauty, is 
Still lovely ;. while without it, no dress, no orna- 
ments, no graces and accomplishments, can make 
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| a. belle, beautiful. The, ornament of a meek jo 
quiet, spirit, .is. what. throws, the charm, around 
the history of the holy, women of olden time; ..it 
is worn by. seraphs in, heayen; it _shone in..the 
face of the child Jesus, and shines till, even amid 
the glories of his exalted state ;. it is the best. giſt 
that ever made woman beautiful. 

A meek and quiet $pirit / What are the constit- 
uent parts of this heaven valued ornament ?. We 
cannot be at a loss to know meekness and quiet- 
ness in reference to. the human character., We 
mourn too much the absence of these excellent 
qualities, to forget their characteristics, Meek- 
ness is one of the most amiable of the christian 
virtues; *it consists not only in an unresisting, 
but a forgiving temper—a temper that is unruf- 
fled by injuries and provocations;., built upon 
principle, and moulded into a habit of the mind, 
it is the grand distinctive characteristic of: our;. 
religion.” The meek woman is by.no-means-a 
mere automaton, obedient to the will of others, 
with none of her own, and passive whatever be 
the treatment bestowed. She 1s conscious, as 
others, what is due to herself, but is careful not 
to overrate her dues; she knows what injury, 
neglect, and abuse are, but retaliates not in con- 
-Sequence ; $he is conscious of woman's influence 
in 8ociety, but exerts it not in behalf of pride and 
vanity; $he is possessed of firmness, but not 
stubbornness, delicacy, but not weakness, | 8oft- 
ness, but not insipidity, and these pervade her 
manners and opinions; she guards against the 
extremes of affected plainness and tawdry fine- 
ness in dress,—neatness and simplicity being her 
chief ornaments; and in $short, as Burke 8aid of 
his wife, 80 8ay we of her,— She never disgra- 
ces her good nature by severe reflections on; any 
body, and never degrades her judgment by im- 
moderate or . ill-placed praises; ' for everything 
violent is contrary to her gentleness of dispost- 
tion and the evenness of her virtue; she has a 
Steady and firm mind which takes no more from the 
female character than the solidity of marble does 
from its polish and lustre.” | 

The meek woman is the amiable woman. 
When she moves around home, she is the pat- 
tern of: gentleness ; her mild temper gives her a 
' wonderſul tact to deal with a variety of tempera- 
ments and dispositions, 80 that peace is preserv- 


* 


ed amongst them ; and each make her their friend, 
more willing to harm themselves than her. In 
g0cial life, her manners are unobtrusive,yet free 


-from austere reserve; her speech is seagoned 
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' with caution and /prudence,, and equally , adapted 


to please, and not give offence/to. her, own, 8ense 
of; right; or. to what is, due. ;to, others... As, the 
benefactor. of the poor, she is. too. humble to 
judge harshly ; she remembers human infirmity, 
and that.she knows not what she. berself might 
have been had cireumstances; been different with 
her; $he. stretcheth out her hand to the needy 
with the same readiness she does to the affluent 
friend, and can visit the humble sufferer in the 
lowly cot with the same cheerſulness as the s1$- 
ter in} the grand domain. Yea, the meek woman 
oftener dwells in the cottage than in the palace. 
Wherever she moves, $she is loved; and all who 
know her, reverence her character—desire it to 
be imitated by their sisters, wives, and daughters. 

Our motto! speaks of guietness in connection 
with meekness—meek and quick; the latter 1s 
ever the accompaniment of the other, for quiet- 
ness of character is always marked in the inter- 
course of her in whom dwells a meek spirit. By 
a quiet spirit, is not meant inaction or supineness ; 
not the spirit of her who keeps by herself, thinks, 
eares, and lives for no one but herself. We all 
know the difference between a quiet and noisy 
nurse ; between two of equal activity who are 
vastly different in their manner of doing, and 
know how to value 'more highly the services of 


one than: the other, because of the manner in 


which they are rendered. 'The quiet nurse moves 


_ in the 8ick chamber, as angels are 8aid to come 


to earth, Silently, not permitting mortals to hear 
the 'slightest rustling of their wings; she has a 
fairy 8tep, a mild voice, and a cheerful look ; the 
murmurs_ of a wearied $pirit that languishes in 
Stexness, disturb not her equanimity of temper, 
for 8he remembers that the pains and weakness 
of disease are apologies for even. fretfulness ; she 
is ever ready to aid the sufferer, and her mode of 
rendering it, convinces you of it, and you fee! in 
the presence of one who loves to do good. What 
a different character is the noisy nurse ! As the 
thermometer tells the changes in the atmosphere, 
80 doesg,.her $step indicate the changes in her 
temper; her countenance varying as an April 
s8ky, sunshine and shower, according as 8he is 
pleased. or. displeased; everything is done in a 
bustling,” hurried manner, and the buz of her in- 
dustry is. as grievous to bear as is the chirping of 
the cricket to the sleepless nervous man; and 
the sick feels that her attendant does things be- 
cause they must be done, and not because. she 


loves to do all she can for the good of the at- 
flicted. 


There! is. as much difference-in10cial-life-in | 
characters, |.'There, is, as.much need-,of .& quiet | 


Spirit,in the gocial intercourse. we. maintain, a8 in 


the: duties of: the/8ick chamber. .i-Of course- its 


manifestations are different;,/it is. not known«by.a 


whispering . voice, | careful and.gilent. ;8tep,. and | 


noiseless manner.;of action, but; .is known by.ef- 
forts to  preserve-.Social. harmony, to.prevent Ppro- 


vocations to enmity, to keep. alive friendly sympe- | 


thies, and to provoke not, nor be. easily provok- 
ed. Not that a quiet spirit commands or. requires 
us to yield our conscience or. judgment; to. the 
humor of others; to. acquiesce in all. opinions, 


and be the hypocritical diplomist to. keep up 


outward ſriendships, Far from this ; for gueh. & 
character never promotes permanent quietness in 
a community, as that peace which is bought! by 


the sacrifice of honesty, independence and right, 


is not peace, but the death of moral principle— 
the stagnation of the vital stream in the soul. In 
short, the possession of a meek and quiet; spirit 
implies an advanced progress in self-government 


in the control of unfriendly affections and the re” 


straint of impetuous passions, and in the _cultiva- 
tion of temperate desires and wishes. Such a 


Spirit never leads to contentious disputes,, to 


hasty and rash speeches, or to anything opposite 
to 8ocial harmony on right principles, but is the 
very guardian of love and peace. 


Well did the holy women of olden time adorn 
themselves when they wore as a spiritual vest- 
ment this temper of mind and digsposition of 
heart; and how well does that maiden array. her- 
self who prizes aright the great price ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit—moving in the cireles 
of duty and friendship the very embodiment of 
the amiable virtues, and diffusing around an influ- 
ence that is of the happiest and holiest' charac- 


ter. Such- an one angels love and admire; and * 


it is no marvyel/that the poet, as he beheld such, 
dreamed the beautiful fiction of the © Loves of the 
Angels, 
* When earth lay nearer.to the skies 
Than in these days of crime, and wo,; 
And mortals saw, without Surprise, 
In the mid-air, angelic 'eyes wn 11 
Gazing upon this world below.” hs 95 
And does this ornament—dearer than-pearl and 
richer than the diamond—need any praise?-1As- 
suredly not. Its own loveliness commends-it to 
all; and as it is valuable in the 8ight' of God, 
mortals should-neyer lightly'esteemnvit, + 4 


While we speak of this ornament of the” goul, 
we do 'not depreciate aught that is Tight in! re- 
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gpect to the outer person. None should be care- 
less' of a casket of gems—none should regard the 
outer appearance of no worth ; for to the young 
woman, as to the Corinthian church, the truth is 
declared—Ye are the temple of God and the 
gpirit of God dwelleth in you! T would that the 
young female might consider her own person as 
a temple, and 80 hallowed as not to permit even 
an unholy thought to defile its sacred character, 
and/that to adorn that temple judiciously is not 
unpleasing in the sight of Him with whom there 
is no beauty like the beauty of holiness; but 
while she admires its structure and loveliness, 
let her never forget the rites due within, but 
care for the mind and the affections that alone 
claim kindred with the angels. 

Having recommended what sums up all duties 
required of young ladies, I shall devote the rest 
of the space to be occupied to a consideration of 
female influence and its proper direction. 

It is admitted by all who know anything of 
that influences the world, that female influence 
s great, and no reformicould be resisted that had 
the united energies of females in its 8upport. 'To 
mothers, daughters, wives, and sisters, mankind 
owe much for the moral advancement of our age 


and* the bright prospects that spread out in the | 


future. 'To them we owe the happy homes that 
make men 80 willing to labor and struggle in the 
cares of busy life—that stand ready as the ark 
for the wearied dove—that present joys incom- 
parably 8uperior to idle mirth, and wean the 
tempted soul away from the scenes of dissipation 
and gin. A happy home! This side of heaven 
there 1s no place $0 full of delight; yea, in the 
hour of sorrow and despondency, there is happi- 
ness in the pleasant melancholy of home; and he 
cannot be poor, nor all wretched, to whom there 
clusters around the name of home images of affec- 
/tion and devotedness, and who feels that in this 
wide world there is one place where treachery 
enters not, where are smiles that do not deceive, 
where the full heart can pour out its'strong feel- 
ings, make known its misgivings, and find, though 
all else deny—truth and sympathy. What a holy 
mimstry is that of woman when she can exert 
-8uch power to hallow one s8pot—to make it the 
dearest of earth—to throw around it charms no 
other part 'of space can claim—to fix there'a mag- 
net that irresistibly draws: the heart there as to 
the better place. 'That better place she can make 
the- school of virtue; properly there unfold the 


capacities to be-useful and -geed; and form' the 
Vor.. IX. 39 


character 'of gentleness and self-restraint that is 
the most honorable borne by man. | 

And here is the first duty to be considered by 
every female—whatever may be her relation in 
the circle in which she dwells—whether she 
owns the name of mother, daughter, wife, sister, 
or domestic—she should question herself —How 
much 'and in what way can I contribute to the. 
happiness of home; to the rendering that a:-home 
indeed to those who call it 80; to barring out 
those evils that make every seaf in the house un- 
easy ? What infirmities of temper, what habits 
and indulgences, have I found in the past year 
marring the peaceful enjoyments of home ? What 
can I correct in myself that will be for the good 
of others, and what propensity or habit can TI re- 
linquish in view of duty? What will promise, on 
my part, to make the new a happy year to my 
relatives and friends ? 

Let the young lady who asks herself these 
questions, write the answers deeply on the tablet 
of memory, or if memory is treacherous—her re- 
cords easily effaced, let her imitate the good and 
wise, and write them where the eye can see. the 
soul's counsels to the heart, and make her ain, 
diligently and perseveringly, to see how many of 
those infirmities of temper and errors in habit 
she can cross out at the close of the year, feeling 
gratefully conscious that they are eradicated from 
her character. Happy will be her efforts in this 
work ; for they will better fit her to enjoy hile, . 
to be useful, to advance in moral excellence, and 
adorn herself with a meek and quiet spirit, as 
holy women of olden time. She will bring the 
happiness of home with her into the social cir- 
cle, and $he will carry ever with ber a charm 
that the wilful and careless will in vain want. 
And those are always the most unhappy, where- 
ever they be, who care little how they affect the 
pleasures of home ; to whom home is no place 
of constant charms; and when the storm bars 
the door against egress, then * to be confined at 
home, is intolerable. Well would it be if swch 
would heed the moral of the poet's words, — 


© It rains What lady loves a rainy day ? 
She loves a rainy day, who sweeps the hearth, 
And threads the busy needle, or applies 
The scissors to the torn or thread bare sleeves, 
Who blesses God that 'she has. friends and home ; 
Who in the pelting of the. storm will think 
Of 8ome poor neighbor that she can befriend ; 
Who trims the lamp for t, and reads aloud 
To a young brother, tales he loves to hear; 
Such are not sad even on a rainy day.” 


But your influence, fair reader, is not confined 
to home. It goes out from” thence and enters 
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other circles, and there operates for good or evil, 
as may be the character of the influence. _ And 
Shall that character be at yariance with a meek 
and quiet $pirit ? Shall it be to increase in the 
eommunity_ a loye of display, a bowing down to 
fashion, a recklessness towards mental accom- 
plishments, a disregard of religious obligations, 
and a fondness for aristocratic distinctions? I 
believe-it not.. It cannot be that either of these 
will be a characteristic of your influence, for eve- 
ry principle of our religion is against them ; all 
the delicacy of the female character that wins 
and charms is against them; yea, individual im- 
provement and enjoyment are against them. 'The 
value of mental accomplisghments cannot be 8mall 
in the sight of any young lady who has thought 
in the least on- the 8ubject ; and their connection 
with the refinements of social intercourse com- 
mends them strongly to all. Mind gives the on- 
Iy lasting, beauty,. and with a brother* I add, 
*Show me a lady who knows how to conyerse 
pleasantly, to give judicious counsel and exhibit 
discreet management—who has ability to know 
what to say and how to act on any given emer- 
gency—who undexstands how to economize her 
wit if she has it—who comprehends how the 
utterance of scandal distorts. the countenance— 
whose passions and affections are regulated, and 
who possesses the intrinsic tenderness and truth 
of the female character—and I will show you 
one who seems beautiful to me, whatever face 
s$he may happen to possess.' 

Young ladies need the assistance of a well 
trained mind to regulate their passions and affec- 
tions. Without this, the flatterer's words may be 
mistaken for the language of truth, the , impulse 
of the moment made the spring of action, too 
Slight exercise: of discrimination in the choice of 
as80clates lead to after self-condemnation, and 


the imagination run wild in search of the reality" 


of what poets have sung. and fictionists pictured 
of Quixotic devotion to the lady love. 

I would fain hope that the young ladies I ad- 
dress need not be admonished to rebuke by the 
most 8ignificant language all approaches to pro- 
fanity, intemperance, and licentiousness in the 
other sex; for that female is not true to herself 
who permits the holy names of our heavenly Fa- 
ther to be used with careless and irreyerent 
tongues in her presence unrebuked. Nor does 
$he act.herself' when she makes not the trifler 
with the tenderest affections of the human heart 


——VXVYZZ_"ZTRTISS 
to feel his baseness, but. permits him. to stand ag | 
an equal with the true and the deyoted. | Nor is | 
she worthy of honor who, cherishes a.greater.re- ? 
gpect for conditions, than pers0ns—who would | 
esteem . and visit.a sister did; she but dwell «in a 
fine mansion, but whom she passes - by because 
She is perhaps a domestic or in humble life.;\ As 
Uniyersalists, moral worth—amiability of- char- 
acter, should be a better, passport to. our favor and 
affection, than wealth or station.  'The meek 
Mary, with the babe Jesus, in. the  outcourt of 
the Bethlehem inn, would. be scorned. by s80me, 
who would almost worship her as the mother-of 
the Christ; I could weep to find 8uch a, mind 
among our sisterhood—l1 trust in God- there 1s 
none such, and I allude to the unholy, unchris- 
tian, anti-republican distinction of , classes. and 
grades, simply to guard against its gaining the 
slightest foothold amongst us. 

The cause of the christian religion demands 
your respect and influence. Man has robed reli- 
gion In garments of sadness, but God has | pre 
sented it in every form that can denote beaut) 
and pleasantness. All the scripture metaphors 
applied to religion are pleasant and lovely, but 
perhaps the most eloquent for our present pur-, 
pose is that of the wise man—Provy. vii. 4. © Say * 
unto Wisdom, Thou art my sister /' Here 1s at. 
once a figure and a reality—something that we 
can understand and feel; and who would ever 
have regarded religion as of a gloomy, repul- 
8Iive and unpleasant character, if there was 
always associated with it the s8weet and af- 
fectionate ideas that are always connected with 
the name of. sister—my sister—my beloved sis- 
ter ! ; 


What is a good and affectionate sister ? -If we 
all have not known by sweet experience, we 
surely have observed the living meaning. How 
many are the ministries of a sister's loye! How 
important the place he : holds in. every home! 
And O, if but faithful to duty, how like. an angel 
s$he may be, moving a being of cheerfulness and 
love in the circles of home, friendship, and duty, 
and imparting of her own goodness to . others, as. 
the queen of the garden lends her fragrance .and 
hues to enrich her sister flowers. 


In the daily communications, and duties of -do- 
mestic life, how much depends on a: sister! How 
much of the enjoyment, improvement, and ugeful- 
ness., of the brothers, is. to be attributed- to; her 
tender, care! What holier, place, is there. in\/the' 
human heart than has been sauctified: by a gister's 
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love! A sister's affection has been the” resource 
for-aid to the perplexed—comfort to'the mourner 
—and hope tothe Uesponding, and has gone, as 
a holy presence, with 'many a brother to guard 
from evil. ' Yea; when the catalogue of 80cial 
benefactors shall be unrolled—tke good sister will 
be among the brightest, and'her mission declared 
to have been fruitful in 8preading around those 
8acred influences that guard the purity of the 
young mind. 

How painful to offend a good sister—to incur 
her censure—to bring tears to the eyes that have 
ever looked with affection upon us, and to cause 
that heart to ſee] anguish whose every pulsation 
was'of kindness and s8ympathy. - 

How sad to part with a good sister—to have 
her leave our embrace and go afar from our sight 


—to bid farewell to the companion of our hap-| 


piest and most innocent hours, whose tears were 
never a mock s8ympathy, and whose s8miles were 
the” light of the heart. To find her no more by 
r 8ide, responsive to our emotions, to lend her 
ounsels, to soothe our sorrows, and rejoice at 
our successes, 18 indeed painful. 
How 8weet to meet her after a long absence— 
to feel the thrilling pressure of her hand, to catch 
the brilliant light of her eye, and hear the pleas- 


ant tones of her voice, while we gaze through 
tears of gladness on her dear face, what rapture ! 


All this thousands have known and felt. No 
lovelier image dwells in the world of poetry and 
romance, and they can say as the poet said of his 
sister : 


© In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there till is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
That speaks to my spirit of thee.” 


'PThis lovely character, this power to take hold 
on the best affections, this eharming the soul to 
seek goodness, this faithfulness to instruct, to 
direct and encourage for good, and these hallow- 
ed ministries to bless, 8oothe, and comfort, are 
all” the property of true religion—the religion of 
the Friend of the sisters of Bethany. 

Yea, think as affectionately as you can of a 
beloved sister, and till religion will merit it all; 
and "as 8uch 8he' should be esteemed, loved and: 
cherished. God made her for as large and warm 


a place in our-affections; 'and that our holiest, | 


best, and strongest 8ympathies might be bound 
to her, he has made her face lovely as ever was 
a '8ister's, 'and as full of -affection. 'Religion 
Should: 'be as gladly embraced; her absence as 


deeply:mourned;;' her-return' as joyously welcom-! 


ed; 'her counsels as gratefully cherished ; and 
then will her sweet and tender ministries be eyer 
around 'and near us, to. impart strength. in the 
time of temptation, encouragement in the season 
of despondency, comfort in the day of affliction, 
and give hope and consolation even when an 
earthly 8ister can do nought but kneel at our 
bedside and weep, as our eyes are closing on the 
$hifting and troubled scenes of life. Who: can 
refuse to 8ay unto religion—fair daughter of 
heaven—* Thou art my sister ” As 8uch I will 
cherish thee, and thou shalt be my coungsel, com- 
panion, and friend. 

Without this dear sister, how can the female 
perform life's duties—meet its perils, its disap- 
pointments, its reyerses, and 'have a Constant 
Spirit of devotion to duty! Woman must lJove— 
the spell is on her—the finger of God hath writ- 
ten it on her heart. She must love, but with- 
out religion how will she love? Will it be 
like the sacred fire on the altar—lit from heaven 
and kept alive by fidelity and truth? Will it 
wean from vanity, the devotion to the fickle god- 
desses offashion and pride, and temper the speech 
by prudence, kindness, and charity ? Without re- 
ligion—woman has forgotten her lord—her guar- 


dian, and O how ill prepared to meet sickness, . 


adversity and death. ; 

Christianity has exalted her. To Jesus of 
Nazareth she owes much, and him and his truth 
she $hould love much, Yet too slightly is his 
truth often spoken of, and his name too geldom 
in the heart in the hour of retirement and thought. 
Wanting the grace of love of his religion she 
wants all that is prized by angels— 


* Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 
And linger in her curls of jet— 
The light spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her feet—and yet, and yet, 
Without that meeker grace, she'll be 
A lighter thing than vanity.” 


And now in much. affection -I commend the, 
claims of the gospel to a renewed zeal on your 
behalf. Let your conscience bear you witness 
that *you appreciate the religious blessings you 
enjoy, and that you shrink not from any duty or. 
office your peculiar religious sentiments enjoin 
upon you. Acknowledge openly, frankly, firm- 
ly, yet with due courtesy, your, profession of 
faith ; and if persecution or insult come, remem- 
ber Mary and her meek Son, and how he 8aid— 
*If they have called the Master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more shall they callfhem 


of his household? Fear th>m not, therefore.” 
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And let his: example be 'ever' before you to guide 
and /encourage; and be your patience in trouble 
and' hope in death, drawn from his / truth. + And 
with the poet's wisdom I close ;— 


© To give 800iety its highest tate ; 
®, Well ordered home man's best delight to make ; 
©» To raise the virtues, animate the blss, 
And sweeten all the toils of human life ;— 
This be the female dignity andpraise.” 
January 1, 1841. 


Sabbath Evening Twilight. 
Original. 


DELIGHTFUL hour of sweet repose, 

Of hallowed thoughts, of love, of prayer! 

I love thy deep and tranquil close, 

For all the Sabbath day is there. 

Each pure dexire, each high request 

That burned before the temple shrine,— 
The hopes, the fears, that moved the breast, 
All live again in light like thine. 


I love thee for the fervid glow 

Thou shed'st around the closing day ; 

Those- golden fires, those wreaths of snow, 
That light and pave his glorious way ! 
Through them, Pve sometimes thought the eye 
May pierce the unmeasured deeps of gpace, 
And track the course where spirits fly, 

On viewless wings, to realms of bliss, 


I love thee for the unbroken calm, 
That slumbers on this fading scene, 
And throws its kind and soothing charm 
Ofer all the-little world within ; 

It traces every roving thought, 

Yet 8ets the soarin | Aron ree, 
Shuts from the soul the present out, 
That all is muging memory. 


I love those joyous memories 

That rush with thee upon the soul,— 
Those deep, unuttered 8ymphonies, 
That o'er the spell bound spirit roll. 
All the bright scenes of love and youth 
Revive, as If they had not fled, 

And fancy clothes with seeming truth 
The form $he rescues from the dead. 


Yet holier is thy peaceful close 

For yows love left recorded there! 
This is the noiseless hour we chose 

To consecrate to mutual prayer ! 

*Twas when misfortune's fearful cloud 
Was gathering o'er the brow of heaven, 
Ere yet despoudency's dark shroud 
VWrapt every vision hope had given. 


When thege deep purpling shades came down, 
In softened tints, upon the hills, ; 
We vowed, that whether-fate should crown 
Our future course with joys or ills,— 
Whether safe moored in love's retreat, 

Or 8evered wide by mount and 8ea,— 

This hour, in spirit we would meet, 

And urge to heaven our mutual plea. 


Oh! tell me if this hallowed hour 
Still finds thee constant at our shrine,— 
Still witnesses thy fervent prayer 
nding warm and true with mine ? 
Faithful through every change of wo, 
My heart-still flies to meet thee there,—- 
Re ould s09the. Oo. weary heart to know 
e responded every prayer! I. W. JR. 
Palmer, Mass. as one | Gy 
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Originat. 


Tarr is the poor man who hears others tell of 
«this ' beautiful 'world” without comprehending 
their meaning. "He knows that to him it has'been” 
a world of toil and gorrow. He feels that 80 far 
from seeking to gratify his taste and his fancy,” 


he has thought himself fortunate if he conld'sup- 


ply the coarser wants of nature, and preserve his. 
|| little children from the blasts of winter and the 
He knows that if the. 


fierce demands of hunger. 
world is beautiful, he has had no opportunity to 
observe its attractions. Enough for him if he has 
been able to blunt its thorns—the rose may be 
culled by others, and his sleep will be none the 
less sound, his appetite none the Jess keen. 
Thus while one man may luxuriate in earth's 
blessings, skimming the cream of sublunary ex- 
istence, his no less worthy brother is content to 
quaff the s8kim-milk, 80 that he can but obtain 
enough of that. And O, charge it not upon him 
that he lacks a taste for the beauties of natun 

Harden not your hearts against him, for it may 
be that if he possessed your advantages, he would 
8Urpass you in every respect. 


you wealth in money, because you are incapable 
of any higher pleasures than ' those which flow 
from money. ; 

But there are souls whom poverty cannot dis- 
courage. 'There are minds which smile at adver- 
sity, and pity the man of mere wealth ; for their 
heritage is sure. The eye of genius is never 


|| dimmed with a tear, though it beholds the world- 


ly 8uccess of others, and the world and all that 
in it is are their possessions. A deed of purchase 
is not wanted by 8uch; for the green wood and 
the reedy valley, the blossom and the fruit, the 
blue skies and the wreathing waters are theirs. 
Many of those who proudly claim possession of 
broad lands do not realize their value, and unlike 


these they enjoy not the wealth that adds to their 


pride. 'Their possession is but inname, but this 
© beautiful world' belongs to those who recognize 
in it the handy work of their common Father, 
made for all his children. | 


Abstracted from the world; and wholly reck- 


less of the opinions of the piping and servile 


crew, the man of genjus 'draws' from his own{'it- 
ward and - inexhaustible ' store-| thoge "pleagures 
which the. world without'dream not'of.' ' They 
may suppose that he envies theirearthly gn6cess, 
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Nature may have. 
endowed him with sensibilities to which you are: 
a stranger, and it may be that heaven has given 
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they may flatter; themgelyes) that \—doa he 8ees 
others feasted and flattered, and fawned upon, he 
would rejoice to. mingle with the throng and to 
ghare in the_ yapid and worthless sympathies 
which are extended to them. But he would not 
stir from his; course to purchase all the ; gmiles 
which it is in their power to. bestow.. He keeps 
company. with [their betters—with his own high 
thoughts, and/the ministering angels. who wan- 
der oyer the broad expanse of the. creation. 

He:loves.to walk alone, on, the white shore of 
the tumbling. and roaring ocean, and there indeed, 
be rejoices in emotions which pretenders to lit- 
erature, the writers of pretty sonnets, and fash- 
ionable poetry—with long words and names stol- 
en from large books—know nothing of. 'The 
unwritten poetry. of the heart, not written but 
felt, the reality and not the shadow, is realized 
by the. 8olitary wanderer. When the immense 
heap of waters comes rushing upon the long and 
Sounding beach, their voice 1s to him like a tale 
if eternity... They speak of the creation—of the 

honsands of years that are gone by, of their pri- 
moral. existence, before the land had emerged 
from their depths. 

But those who haye not felt this peculiar in- 
gpiration, would be no wiser for my description. 
Those who have ridden down to the beach with 
a few laughing companions, picked up a few 
Shells, and ridden away again, may indeed say a 
thougand pretty . things about the ocean, which 
have been 8aid a thousand times before ; and this 
among flattering acquaintances and interested 
puffers may pass for © grand poetry :' for we have 
a great many talented people now-a-days, and if 
they dress fashionably and * get in' with those 
who have the money, they may elbow the native 
born ehildren. of the muses ' out of their publica- 
tions. 

But, it.is now. of writers that I Speak. Most 
of the windy Stuff that is published now-a-days is 
the result of reading, not of thinking and feeling. 
I pnenk of the 8ons and daughters of genius, many 

f whom are .Scarcely known in print, and who 

eek not to. be known. 'These hear voices and 
| - eG in the. wide world; these are alive 
where others exist not, and. the .s0unds which 
they hear cannot. be uttered. To them the world 
is not only beautiful, but awfully. magnificent. 
Sky.and air are; filled. with inhabitants, and the 
dark.clouds, pavilion. the ungeen beings that deign 
notconverse with man... 'The rush of the:tarrent, 
the.sbriek. of the: blast,- the. bum. of insects; and 


'beauteous scene. 
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the. chirp -of the midnight crieket,: the: sound-:of 
distant imusic,.the:chime of bells, and. the peal of 
the jarring thunder, are the |\companions:pf their 
hearts; and what delight can'they take jw theigo- 
ciety of mere worldlings, in the thread-bare com- 
pliments of the selfish and #90 SHITDETH 4 Os 


The Sisters. 


Original. 


IT was a lovely morning in the early part of June, 
that two young and beautiful females, might have 
been seen- wandering along over vale and hill, 
contemplating the beauties of a scene at sanrise 
in one of the lovyeliest villages that the Connecti- 
cut, in its winding course, laves with-its wa- 
ters, and gladdens witH its murmuring 80unds. 
They had ascended a small hill which rose like 
an Eden in their path, its 8ides coyered with 
wild-flowers, and its summit -crowned with a 
grove of majestic elms, around which the wood- 
bine and wild grape had wreathed themselves 
into bowers, rivaling in loyeliness the legends of 
fairy land. 'The river murmured at its bage— 
not with its mightiest_ flood, but as lingering in 
its gentlest mood, as if unwilling to pass that 
The graceful willow bent to 
kiss the tide, and the fairest flowers and shrubs 
were reflected in its limpid waters. The sun had 
just emerged from behind the distant hills, and 
was painting the sky with its rainbow. hues, and 
robing all nature in a mantle of living light. Si- 
lently the maidens paused to gaze upon that 
Scene, and while they are- absorbed in admira- 
tion of its sublimity and loveliness, I will tell you 
of them. 

They were the twin daughters of the late vil- 
lage clergyman, and were early deprived of both 
a mother's care and a father's love: Many had 
mistaken the one for the other; but if a careful 
observer had once gazed on the calm, but intel- 
lectual brow, and met the gentle and timid glance 
of Berenice, and but once turnedto the flushed 
cheek and lightning glance of Victorine, he would 
have felt that the sisters differed in mind, if not 
in feature. 

Victorine had been highly gifted in outward 
beauty, and still more 80 in genius; but there 
were moments when she would willingly have 
given all, for the calm judgment andabiding faith 
of her less impetuous sister.. Not that, this di- 
ference in character had ever disturbed _— 
mony of their lives, for though their mix 
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deed differed, their hearts were one—one in their 
fervent affection for each other, one in the 8ym- 
pathy and kindly feeling with which they regard- 
ed all created beings. Berenice had early seen 
that one of the dearest wishes of Victorine's 
heart had been to twine the poet's wreath, and 
She had also seen that she possessed talents which 
would render her one of the brightest stars in the 
| galaxy of fame. She could admire her sister's 
genius, and listen with affectionate pleasure to 
the breathings of her lyre, but she deemed not 
that the soft and delicate feelings of her own 
heart were poetry, poetry in its truest and holiest 
s8phere. She knew not that the sweetest notes 
of the poet's Iyre are those which are never 
breathed to mortal ear, or read by mortal eye. 
She knew not this, and the deep loye which she 
bore her sister forbade a thought of envy, as s8he 
Saw the talents of Victorine 3 but she did s8ome- 
times tremble as she thought that the brilliant gifts 
$he possessed were unguarded by true spiritual 
love—the love that takes hold on eternal things. 
She feared, and but too truly, that the ardent im- 
agination of Victorine might prove but a source 
of 8orrow, unless mingled with the holy realities 
of christianity. 

The s1sters still stood absorbed in admiration 
of the scene before them, when their attention 
- was attracted by the appearance of another per- 
gon upon the hill. *<It is crazy Jenny, the for- 
tune teller,” said Victorine,- © let us inquire what 
the stars have destined for us.” 

* Nay,' said Berenice, * let us not shade the pre- 
gent moment with the clouds of to-morrow, nor 
take from future joys the grace of novelty. 

But though she s8poke thus, she yielded to the 
8olicitations of her sister, and they both stood 
before the pretended reader of their fate. It would 
8eem that the gift of scanning the book of futuri- 
ty was little required to read the destiny of the 
Si8ter. beauties, as in the: brightness of youth and 
loyeliness, they stood before that aged dame— 
their. brows radiant with hope, and wreathed 
with the flowers they had gathered in their ram- 
ble. Yet/ even in this slight token were the 
tastes of the sisters seen. The gentle Berenice 
had chosen the myrtle for her chaplet ; the brow 
of Victorine was wreathed with the mountain 
bay, while the rose she had first gathered, lay 
broken and withered at her feet. 


ber words addressed. * Aye, it is a lovely flow- 
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. of the fortune teller rested but a hs upon 
2 them ere sbe poke, and first to Berehice were 


my youthful days, the village maidens were wont 


to call yit *love in absence,” and it is well thou 
wearest it, for the one you love will s0on return, 


and thou shalt be his bonny bride.” 


« And what hast thou for me,' said the impa- ' 


tient Vietorine.” 


{It is a dazzling wreath has wearest,” was'the | 
quick reply, © but it is a fairy flower thouthast * 


cast aside to win it. Thou mayst think the rose 


has a thorn, but it is the laurel that becomes 


black upon the brow of the wearer, and little 
thou wilt reck of it when that brow becomes 
wrinkled as is mine. But gather up the rose, and 
entwine it with the loſty bay, and let the dews 


of heaven fall, and the star of faith shine upon 


them, and thas when the laurel is withered, and 
the rose faded, thou wilt not be left without a 
80lace.' . 

The sisters left the hill with saddened hearts, 


for the words of the aged, and 8ome said, erazedF 


being, had made a deep impression upon their 
minds. Her look and manner gave a pecuhar 
power to her words. * Sister,' 8aid Beremice, 
« will you not think of her words, and cherish 
the rose of love, and worship the star of faith.” 

« Berenice,' eaid Victorine, and there was that 


in her tones that made her sister pause, and al- ; 


most regret that she had moved 80 deep a feel- 
ing. * Berenice, the flower I once nurtured 1s 
withered, blighted by the frosts of neglect, and 
I have cast it from me. You are happy in lov- 
ing one worthy of you, but you know not, you 
never can know, the bitterness of casting away 
that affection upon one who loves you not, and 
of hiding your feelings within the depths bf a 


heart breaking with anguish. The outpourings 
of a spirit yearning for 8ympathy have been mis- 


taken for the wish for fame. Fame! what is it 
but the wasting upon happy and careless hearts, 
what should have been the music of my own. 


But our deepest feelings are but seldom spoken, ;; 


and I have concealed if not conquered mine, an@ 
henceforth T live but to gain that dazzling wreat 


I shall never live to bear the wrinkled brow of 


which $he spoke.' 

* But there 1 Is a * rose without a thorn,” ? 8aid 
Berenice. 

©'There may be,” aid Vietorine, who well 
knew to what her sister referred, *but not in the 


religion you would lead me/to profess, and'I can | 


almost feel a prophetic power telling me that I 


— — | 
er with which thou hast FREY thy hair, and it | 
is a happy fate that awaits thee. Methinks'-in | 
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hall yet find/ one: more' worthy of belief; one 
| that cam bind up'the broken heart, and say; to the 
waves of '8orrow, peace, be 8till.” Berenice, 


how'can-one of your gentle and affectionate na- 
ture believe- in 'a God -of wrath; and deem that 


'our Father in heaven has left and will leave many 
of his erring children to utterly and irrecoverably 
perish -in their iniquity, Believe me sister, 
thoughtless as I may | have appeared, I have 
thought much and deeply on this subject, and 
views which I have never heard expressed have 
imprinted themselves upon my mind.” 

\Berenice was thoughtful and silent, for the 
words: of her sister had awakened feelings she 
could ,not express even to herself. 'The views 
$he had been taught it was a sin to doubt, but 
which had formed no. part of her trusting faith, 
had been doubted, and by one $he had loved as 
herself, whose power over her mind was equalled 
but by one feeling, the memory of her affianced 
and absent one, whose return she was daily ex- 
pecting. He did return, changed but in one 
thing—he had listened to © the word of truth, the 
gospel of our salvation,* and ere they were united 
he. had the happiness of hearing from the lips of 
his beloyed Berenice, the blissful assurance that 
hers was a kindred faith, It was the light which 
had beamed upon the mind of Victorine, even be- 
fore one ray was ever directed to her heart by 
mortal man; a faith which as she now heard it 
explained by her brother, and verified by the 
word of God, she felt was indeed a faith to com- 
fort the degolate and cheer the broken hearted. 


The world had applauded the genius of Victo- 
rine,” but they little knew in how many of her 
Strains; $he had breathed of her own sorrows, nor 
how. much of their beautiful sadness was from 
her. own [deep feelings. She * looked into her 
heart and wrote,” and the sketch was deemed fic- 
ticious, eyen by thoge who admired it most. 
But her propheey was fulfilled, she lived to see 
the chaplet of fame placed upon her aching brow, 
but-not to ee it wither. The 8ummer rose 

bomed for the - bridal of Berenice, and the au- 

Mm breeze wailed over the grave of Victorine. 

tn life nothing could sunder them, but death had 
breathed but one word in the ear of Victorine, 
and $he had obeyed the summons. Many repin- 
ed that one 80 young and lovely ghould be called 
in the spring of life; and as they deemed, of Joy, 
but.the- mourning | Berenice felt it was for the 


best, mt that -cnodly had called no reluctant viec- 


tim... ' 
F$cout os 


JULIA. 


The Theft. 

Yonne Love descended once from hearen, 
ang a 8oft and balmy gale, 

As 1 


ast tints of rosy even - 
Their lustre poured o'er hill and yale,— 


And in the twilight, pure and tender, 
Bright shone his \ piolons varied plumes, 

With all the hues | changeful splendor, 
The neck of Juno's bird a8SUMEes. 


But, ah ! a cruel poet straying, 
Whose bosom Love had lon beguiPd, 
Beheld him, *mid the roses, playing, 
And seiz'd the unsuspecting child, — 


And—(while the deed the _muse rehearses, 
Her eye a tear of sadness fills)— 

He pluck'd, to pen his amorous verses, 
From Cupid's pinions, all the quills ! 


Long time the boy- go wept distress'd, 
"Till woman saw his deep despair ; 

She clasped him to her gentle breast, 
And bade him soothe his sorrows there. 


And nestling there, beneath her eyes, 
It 8eem'd $0 like his home above, 
He all forgot his native skies, 
And felt no more a wish to rove. 


And since that hour, in woman's heart, 
His purest dwelling Love has made, 

While still his plumes to song impart 
The sweetness of their tuneful aid. 


Then should'st thou 2yer doubt again 
The power of «03g the soul to move, 
Remember, that the poet's pen 
Was stolen from the wing of Love ! 
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BY MISS $S. C. EDGARTON. 
Original. 


THE FLORIST. 


Leaves are styled, very appropriately, the lungs 


of plants. They perform for them all the. offices 
of respiration, inhaling the carbonic gas expired 
by animals, and converting it into oxygen, to be 
thrown out again for our nourishment. It is 
certainly a singular and most beautiful example 
of the economy of nature, that what is poison to 
one portion of her children is the most acceptable 
sustenance of another portion—that the expira- 
tion of the animal is the inspiration of the vege- 
table, and vice versa. Perhaps you have never 
thought, my dear young ladies, when you were 
tending your beautiful plants, that you were In- 
debted to them for the very air you breat 
least, for the most vital portion of it. ' Certainly 
it becoghes us to reciprocate the blessing by gen- 
patient offices of care and kindness. 
It i is NECES8ATY,, to understand fully the reci- 
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-ofrnaturey/ that wetake a glance-at' chemistry;)and 
4edrwifromiit, the | connection between the 'ani- 


ima] ; hd! vegetable. economy: ! 'Phe atmospheric 
airwetbreathe, is-well- known” to © consist-of two 
gages —oxy oan'and mITAOGEN.  Oxygeralone at- 
fords/nourishinent to' the animal system;, nitrogen 

Serving» merely: the -purpose: of » diluting, 80''to 
gpeak;:the-excessive stimulus of the oxygen. 

There is another chemical s8ubstance which 
enters largely into the'-composition of all solids, 
particularly into vegetable matter.' 'This 1s caR- 
BON. ' It is 's body'capable of uniting with oxy- 
gen; and forming a new compound, called can- 
BONIC ACID' Gas:  'PThis gas is-:exceedingly delete- 
rious to the animal system when inhaled through 
the lungs.” 'The atmosphere of burning charcoal 
(which in its purity-is carbon) is known to every 
one, to' be very deathly in its effects upon those 
who-respire it. 

Through the vegetable 8ubstances we consume 
for food; we imbibe into the 8ystem quantities of 
carbon; 'which has not the: same effect as when 
in an acidified gaseous' 8tate. A portion of this 
carbon is absorbed into the blood, but a supera- 
bundance would render it impure. When there- 
fore the venus fluid/ enters the lungs, and comes 
in contact with the oxygen which has been in- 
gpired, it is converted into carbonic acid gas, and 
is expired into the atmosphere. Now were there 
not some -circulation or receptacle for this de- 
'structible agent, the continual expiration of it 
:from the animal system would s00n convert our 
pure atmosphere into one vast ocean of deathly 
poison.: ' But, behold the wonderful. wisdom and 
benevolence of the Creator of all things! So far 
from being thus flooded by an element of death, 
a whole kingdom of vegetables stand ready- to 
breathe with 'eagerness what we cast away as 
worse' than useless ; for 80 far from being an agent 
of destruction; to the / vegetable world, it is the 
very fountain of its: vitality. 

+ But» not-content with the benevolent work of 
removing from us a-poison, which could be done 
away by-no' other agency, the vegetable tribes do 
even more forus.. They retain merely the car- 
bon; which//produces: the poison, + and + give us 
freely; back-[the; pure! oxygen /'without 0g it 
were not/possible;for-ns to-exist. | 

| -Leaves!:have;'also;: iberetory;| and: excretory 


"Þ Se {wan 1 The abgorbent powerlies chiefly'in the 


ME tihe perspiriting in the upper :$urface;/ In 
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Adaptations of Revelation. 


Originat;: 


Ir one of the inhabitants of the Pacific Tsles' in- 


tended to' give his brethren an idea of 'the* eus- 
toms and manners of civilized nations,” with' the 
view of introducing the humane arts' among them, 
it will be acknowledged that'the" first 'step'to be 
taken would be to convince them that there'were 
such persons in'existence, Iwould* be under- 


stood here'to 8uppose'a cage, in which this" one 


man had obtained's full knowledge of \civilized 
countries—while the islandrupon which he'dwelt 
had never been visited bythe pevple of any oth- 
er nation, and consequently/ his fellows mast' re- 
ceive all their knowledge of Wo gomcata life from 
this individual. 

It would, of course, be' necessary,'m the first 
instance, to conyince- these' natives that there 
were in-existence, other men besides-themselves, 
and that these "other men' possessed a greater de- 
gree of knowledge than' they; 'and consequently 
more power. Perhaps that their'teacher' would 
find it impossible-to inform 'them farther—per- 
haps that they would obstinately-refuse-to- learn 
any of the arts of eivihzed life, being+too 1gno- 
rant to appreciate them, or-too/ much: wedded to 


their own barbarous customs. to- endure (innovs : 
tion of this kind ; or the reformer mught die pre- 
maturely. By | whatever means "they should' be | 


debarred / from farther ' light -0n theogubject— 
whether by the loss of their instructor orby their 
own obstinacy or / incapacity to learnt is''evi- 


dent that in learning the existence''ofs civilized. 
nations, the preparatory'step would: have bony 


taken. 


We will therefore.suppose "that then barkbirlas | 
of 'whom I have/1spokety, knownbthing-of+ civil 
ized/nations; excepting:that'spch people exist'on 
the globe, and+that they pogsess az) nach} igreater. 


degree: of knowledge/and power thaw themielves. 

'Fhis:1s the whole extehbof theiniknowledge 0D 
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We will CATE EONS racter- of 


thee natives iqwattike-—thatthey are accugtom- 
ed to eateem- a man' in proportion: as he is power- 


ful ;' and- that the 'istrong will always take from 
the weak and reduce them to vassalzege. Judging 
others/by- themselves, and from what they see in 
the character 'of each other, they would naturally 
suspect / that if these powerful nations, of -which 
they had heard, were to have any intereourse 
with them, it would prove prejudicial to their 
own interest. 'They would be able to 8ee no 
reason why those nations should not take adyan- 
tage of their 8uperior knowledge and power to 
extort from them whateyer they thought it con- 
venient to demand. Hence an opinion would be 
gratuitously formed of civilized nations, and with- 
out proof to that effect, they would be regarded 
as men to be feared rather than loved. Strange 
notions would obtain with respect to them ; and 
traditions would be handed down from generation 
to generation, calculated to place them in no very 
amiable light. Perhaps it would be said of them 
that they were gigantic beings, whose tongues 
were forked, whose limbs were armed with claws, 
and 'who would strike you dead with a glance of 
their eyes. Any one acquainted with man in his 
wild state and with human nature, will perceive 
that 8uch stories might be engendered and obtain 
credence 'among the inhabitants of the island. 
Now suppose that this island were to be visited 
by the natives of a contiguous island, who were 
a little -more- intelligent than they, and who had 
never heard of civilized nations. Immediately 
upon landing, the strangers are told of distant na- 
tions who- possess great power and knowledge. 
They listen and are interested. They think it 
not improbable that 8uch people may exist, and 
proceed to/'make farther inquiries. In reply to 
their interrogatories, they are at once stunned with 
clamorons and contradictory descriptions of civil- 
ized-nations!! One 'vociferates that their heads 
reath/ the: clouds—that they devour a thousand 
Sharks at-one meal, and that the sound- of their 
voices: is|like- thunder when the sky 'is' black. 


Here another takes-up the tale, and says they have 
| a thousand legs, that each leg is armed with a claw, 


and that fire and 8moke is8ue from their' nostrils. 
The: strangers listen to all the inconsistent stories 
which are told respecting those distant nations. 
Now: ifi|these: strangers were wise men, they 
would /patise'and reflect. They would perceive 


that their neighbors had fallen into error, yet they 


would seek to divide truth from fable.  Instead 
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feature, and immediately make up their minds 


that there are no civilized nations. Beecause they 


disbelieve a part, they disbelieve the whole; and 


beeause they are convineed there are no-men who 
have claws on their limbs and whose heads reach 
the clouds, they conclude the whole is a fiction, 
and that there are no nations living at a distance, 


who possess superior power and knowledge to 


their own. 

Now let us observe that the simple amount of 
knowledge which these rude Islanders possessed 
with regard to civilized nations—merely that 
such nations existed, and possess8ed more knowl- 
edge and power than themselves—may be com- 
pared with the amount of knowledge, with respect 
to divine things, possessed by man when unen- 
lightened by Revelation from on high. 

'The infidel says that having examined the vari- 
ous incongruous superstitions, by which the world 
has been deceived and infatnated from time -im- 
memorial, he has come to the conchasron that 
there is neither God nor angel, nor regurrection, 
nor revelation. He is precisely in the state of 
the 8tranger visiters of whom I have spoken, who 
denied that there were any civilized nations, 


| because they could not credit the description of . 


them given by: their ignorant neighbors. 

The belief in the 8upernatural which prevails 
and always has prevailed throughout the world, 
is right and true—but men have built upon this 
belief according to their own peculiar notions and 
temperaments. 'The views of Plato and several 
other philosophers are more consonant to reason, 
and approach more nearly to the doctrines of 
Tesus, than those of more rude and worldly minds. 
Now it is my belief that by the use of unaided 
reason, we $hall arrive at the conclaszon that there 
is a God whose ways are just and trne. But 
when, in-addition to this, we know that there 1s 
a universal impression of the supernatural on the 
minds of men, which the history of all ages testi- 
fies, we must perceive that the proof 1s''over- 
whelming ; and it is but's sorry argument against 


a belief in the existence of supernatural beings, 


to 8ay that men have in their ignorance, mistaken 
the character of these beings; and founded theo- 
ries respecting them and their deeds, which are 
at variance with enlightened philosophy.' "Both 
reason and feeling prockim'a God, and that ke is 
employed in human affairs. + Now that ignorant 
nations 8hould have fashioned-strange gods—that | 


| they ahoubbles beljeved tu witederadt;/ iu dhe 
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nation, an gyil,eye, and; many other crudities was 
tobe, expected. , Of courge,. none but. rational 
mind cap be, susceptible, of religion.;; and, the $ys- 
tem adopted, must be reasonable pr, unreagonable, 
according to.the powers of ratiocination possessed 
by. the: individual himgelf. .,,, 

\. The, Apostle, Paul, said that © the, Gentiles, 
having. no.law, were.\a law, unto. themselves'— 
and it is plain, that when men are disposed to. do 
right, they are encouraged and strengthened by 
the light of truth in the heart, even if they have 
not. yet receiyed the glad, tidings of the Gospel. 
But when men are not disposed to do right, do 
they. expect that the knowledge of divine things 
will be.reyealed to them, merely to gratify their 
idle curiosity 2. Fhe revelations of God are de- 
Signed, to angwer_ a purpose: it is very seldom 
that rains are sent upon the barren sands of the 
desert, forno green thing would spring up although 
the lavished treasure of the clouds should be 
poured forth continually upon them. Let not 
then the man who * prefers darkness rather than 
light because his deeds are evil, complain that 
heavenly. things are not revealed to him. Let 
him continue in unbelief if he please; for he might 
as well be a theoretical as a practical atheist. 

The Savior performed his miracles that men 
might believe with a saving faith, and not in order 
to make. them stare and wonder and applaud. 

When men complain that enough is not revealed 
to. them, and that they should have more light 
before they can be expected to believe, they 
Should be asked whether they make use of what 
light they have—if not, the whole body is liable 
to be. darkened. | 

 Lhave-said; that both reason and natural feeling 
proclaim the existence. of God and that he is em- 


-ployed in human affairs. But owing to ignorance || 


and 'ﬆn,, many. crude notions have in all ages 
Sprung.up with: respect to divine things. When- 
ever there has been any hope that mankind would 


profit. (by instruction, the. Almighty has vouch- | 


8afed:to make known his will to the children of 
men: 'Fhe Mosaic, dispensation: was given to the 
Israelites, andthe belief in,one God was promul- 
gated among; them—but we find that the law did 
not:.always'answer: the purpose intended. Then 
Jesus! came and: brought; life , and. immortality. to 
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BY MISS M. A.  DODD. 


In the golden light of a summer day, 

I saw a child with the flowers at play ; 

By a singing stream he sat him dawn, 

And his locks were decked withy a rosy crow 1; ' 


To the village green came a band 80 gay, 
With a fairy girl, the queen of May ; 

They bade her reign o'er the, vernal hours, 
And bound her brow with a crown of flowers. 


Fair groups were met in a lighted hall ; 
But one brilliant star outshone them all : 
Her eyes were dark, and her raven curls 
Floated beneath a crown of pearls. 


A feast is spread in yon mansion proud, 
And many guests to the banquet crowd ; 
A stately dame receives them now, 
With a crown of gems on her lofty brow. 


A monarch sits on his throne of state,, 

While titled slaves around him wait ; 

His hands a jewelled sceptre hold, 

And his head is graced with a crown of gold. 


On the fatal cross I my Savior 8ee@— 

Did he suffer thus and die for me ? 

No glittering toy his brow adorns, 

Which is pierced by a cruel crown of thorns, 


When I see the proud in their state pass by, 
With the jewelled brow, and the haughty eye, 
I think of the crown my Savior wore, 

And the world's vain show deceives no more. 


o 
Then bring to me no- wreath of flowers, 
They fade away with the fleeting hours, 
And I ask no gold, or sparkling gem, 
For my brow would ache *neath a diadem. 


O sinless Savior ! I fain would flee 

From earth's vain pride to follow thee, — 

The meekness choose which thy life adorns, 

And patient wear e'en a crown of thorns. 
Hartford, Ct. 
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How infinitely syperior is/chzistianity; to..all the 


bas. light. ,-/To the spiritual minded, his teachings are || high wrought; systems: of, human, invention, to 
= -*2-8avor. of life/unto. life—but, the carnal, mind, is || cheer, and animate/and gustain,;the mind. of mal 
© mot bettered by his- MISSION. 6 Let us ..not then in the solemn and: trying hour of death 1: Con 
complain that; gufficient,has.not,;been revealed ; || Stituted as we are, with a deire tollive, and. live 
-SINCP.80 little use is -made of that which has been || 0n, and enjoy the pleasures:of human existence; 
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clinging/t6 life, tall its flictuations; with "a te- 
nacity' which 'misforttine' canniot devtroy not 'af- 
fictions remove; it is' natural that we should Took 
with dread, in'# greater or legs degree; upon' the 
Scene which 8hall terminate our earthly career, 
and bid us depart from time to try the realities of 
the unseen future; -Amd&—-when-we realize that 
man has corrupted his nature; that his powers 
and faculties have become weakened and degrad- 
ed by sin; and when we consider also the anxie- 
ties, the apprehensions-of future 11], and the fear- 
ful forebodings with whichthis destroyer of hu- 
man happiness, harasses and disturbs the sinful 
heart, we need not wonder that the anticipation 
of approaching dissolution has filled many a mind 
with anguish and dismay, and their excited imag- 
inations have pictured death as the © enemy? of 
man, clad in robes of cruelty and despair, and 
bearing the awful appellation, — the King of Ter- 
rors !? | 

We know that we live in a world where de- 
struction, decay and dissolution are continually 
going on. 'The yery matter of which our globe 
is composed is constantly changing. 'The ele- 
ments of nature are ever in operation, leaving 
their present forms and combinations, and enter- 
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ing into. new forms and new combinations. | 


Plants spring up. and flourish in all the delicacy 
of spring, the beauty of 8ummer, and the richness 
of autumn. But. the cold frosts and desolating 
winds—the chilling blasts of November, wither 
and fade. and. cut them down, and they mingle 
again with their original elements, and become 
food for other plants, for other productions of the 
earth. And these in their turn flourish and fade, 
and give place to other successions of vegetable 
existence. "The insects that fit in the air above 
us, and s8port and sing around us, are seen, as it 
were, but for a moment ; they enjoy but a brief, 
sunny_existence, and then are gone forever. The 
beasts that roam over the plains, and wander upon 
the hills and the mountains, or enjoy their pas- 
times in the stately forest, are destined, ere many 
months and/years are pash, to yield to the all-pow- 
erful and unsparing hand of death, and mingle 
with the dust, and become food for other ani- 
mals. In short, everything in nature around us 
is continually-:changing./ It appeareth in all its 
loveliness'and beauty; anon 'it-passeth away and 
"we 8ee it no more. One generation cometh and 


4 


another igoeth!) One moment all is life- and ani-, 


mation, and' activity, the 'next all is decay-and 
-dissblution, ''and naught-but death; and. 8jlence 
reign around ! 
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"* These fluctuations" and” thanges' in tixtute fall 
not/to-arrest the'attention' of than. -THhe/thinking 
principle'within' him wilt 'be at work, 'ere he 4s 
aware of it, theorizing and motalizing upon the 
operations of nature,"and the' changes' which tire | 
going on around him. And" he ''will' hot'be'lotg 
in discovering that he'too;''in\ comitibn with all 
other animate beings, is Subject to decay and dis- 
$0lution—that ke is not an exception” ts the ray- 
ages of death. He feels that his body is naught 
but a weak tenement of clay, that it was' formed 
of © the dust of the 'earth,* and that according to 
the eternal, immutable and unalterable laws of 
matter, it must, sooner or later, moulder back to 
earth, and mingle with its mother dust. And 
then, with the love of life s0 deeply implanted in 
his bosom, he cannot but make the inquiry—for 
it will rise up inthe mind with a force that can- 
not be resisted—whether at the- dissolution of 
the body, he shall cease to be, or whether his 
existence will be continued in another state of 
being? And if 80, what will be the nature of 
that existence? He is anxious to know wheth- 
er he $hall sleep the long, long sleep+ of endless 
annihilation ; or suffer untold and inconceivable, 
and indescribable miseries without mitigation, 
and without end; or whether he shall be aroused 
from the slumbers of the grave to enjoy a blessed 
and happy existence; to range free and uncon- 
fined through the Creator's boundless empire— 
forever beholding new displays of his wisdom, 
his power and his glory ; continually learning 
more and more of his beneyolent designs | and 
gracious purposes ; and consequently rising high- 
er and higher in the happiness enjoyed by the 
80ns of God. And he will not rest till he: has 
settled these queries in his own mind, till he be- 
comes $atisfied what condition awaits him when 
he shall have «© shuffled off this mortal coil.” ; 
It is true we can know nothing with certainty 
in relation to the future, but we can haverevi- 
dence that amounts to little less' than moral de- 
monstration. And no person' will rest satisfied 
till he has examined the evidence, and become 
* fully persuaded inyhis own mind.' It will not 
answer our purpose, it will not satisfy the imper- 
ishable longings of the s6ul; to tell-us that'this 
is a question of but trifling importance, that-it-is 
a matter of 'secondary concern, for observation 
and every day's experience and the operations-of 


| our own minds, will tell us-that-it-is not's0. 'And 


however much some would-be-philosophers/may = 
affect to"despise the ehristian's -hope, and-iridi-. | 
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cule the(doetrine of .a-regurrection: fromthe dead, 


and laugh: at the idea of a future-existence, yet 
their solitary. tiusings and midnight meditations, 
will tell-them that they: are fighting against the 
strongest desires, and the most ardent promptings 
of their own hearts, and-striving to quench those 
imperisbable longings after immortality which 
were implanted im their gouls. by the | creating 
Spirit,.and/ are completely inwoven with their 
moral natures. 

The desire of life, of continued and happy ex- 
istence beyond the region and shadow of death, 
is strongly implanted in the breast of every ra- 
tional being—it 18 a part of our yery nature, and 
cannot be separated from it. And when we look 
around upon the world and see matter continua]- 
ly changing; when we see decay and dissolution 
stamped upon the front of all created things; 
when we realize that we too, are surrounded in 
life by © the ruins of time and the wrecks of mor- 
tality,* aud liable-to be 8wept away by the next 
passing gale of the destroyer; in a word, when 
we 8ee . our bodies, and every thing ih nature 
around us tending to destruction, and yielding to 
the empire of death, the mind instinctively casts 
an imploring look beyond the bounds of time, 
with the fond hope that it might there find an 
= enduring possession, an inheritance not 4 bounded 
by time, nor subject to decay,* where the frailties 
and weaknesses of mortality will never be known; 
where vin can never enter to mar our peace, or 
disturb our felicity, and where death will be for- 
ever 8wallowed up in victory. Man may argue 
and 8peculate, and try to reason himself out of a 
belief in a ſuture existence, but he can never 
quench these longing desires of the mind ; he can 
never banish from his heart these secret hopes; 
he.can never obliterate these imperishable thirst- 
ings after unseen and unending blessedness. He 
will still dread annihilation—the. blackness, and 
darkness and hopelessness of endless non-exist- 
ence; he will ever $hrink with horror from it, 
and start back with fearful, trembling apprehen- 
Sions at the idea of an interminable, a never-end- 
ing existence of misery, wretchedness and de- 
Spair; he will still and ever cherish the. pleasing 
hope, the fond. desire, the ardent longing aſter 
some future, and unseen and everlasting good. 

_ We may then ask why. this is 80? Yes, we 

ay ask the advocate of a boasted philosophy, the 
ogant rejecter, of christianity, the proud con- 


4 w A te mer of revelation, the bold denier of a God, him 


his ak ;— al 


. 206 at 
" Back Es my —_ 
Now. it/is,none but the ,christian, theibeliever 
in a, God, | the ,acknowledger. of revelation, the 
confident, expecter, of a future life, that. can give 
a reasonable answer to, these inquiries.;; Jt is here 
that the gospel hope exhibits, | its, .brightest;.,and 
its holiest radiance... It is. here\that the ehnis- 
tian faith achieves its. noblest and. most glorious 
victory over all the speculations. of, human phi. 
losophy. Hope cheers and; ,animates the mind 
in the hour of dissolution. - It lights up: the-dark- 
ness of the tomb with the brightness.of the res 
urrection morn, and thus robs death of its; sting. 
It directs the eye forward beyond: the bounds: of 
time, to regions of unending felicity.' It sees 
Jesus bursting the bars of. death; dispelling the 
darkness of the grave, and ascending into heaven, 
© the first fruits of them that slept,' the pledge of 
the final ingathering of universal humanity. anto 
the © mansions' of everlasting:blessedness. And 
thus it robs the grave of its. victory, Do a 
then, 


© Whence, this ouing hope, this fond "FIRE 
This longing after immortality ?* - 


The christian answers— 
« Tis the divinity that stirs within us.” 
the hand writing of God upon the gsoul, and man- 
ifested in nature, © speaking through all her works, 
and confirmed by revelation. 


©Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.” 


Here is 80lid rock, Here is firm footing. Here 
is a foundation which can neyer be shaken, It 
is the voice of God that speaks our, immortality. 
It was prompted by his boundless, and unchang- 
ing goodness. It was designed. in the coungsels 
of his infinite and unerring. wisdom. It is secur- 
ed by his unlimited and almighty power... It was 
made manifest by the mission, sufferings. and 
death of Jesus Christ, It was sealed by, his tri- 
umphant resurrection from the dead, and ,a8cen- 


Sion into glory. Ayd by it death 1 18 robbed of its 
Sting, and the grave of its victory, 


«* The 80u], secure jn her existence, omiles —_ 

At death's drawn dagger, and defies its int. 

The $tars — away, the'sun' If 

Grow dim, wi e,.and n ears; 7; | 
But thou 8halt Horlah po gen 
Unvwrt; vinided the wer SCaleinenls2 12592019 911) 0 


The wreek; of matter, and the erush of worlds,-.; 70 
Yes, and add:to this'the! glorious pchateN of 


| the gospel-of our Redeemer,” thitmaniishall wot 


only live;-ando dive"! bait 4Hiat» He cwill 

raied aboye-all,the fraillies abd 3adpe 
this mortak otte; that He will-bo-onalted) fp uri- 
ty, glory, Wd” blessEdness; t6' an equality with 
the angelic /hosts of Heaveri / that he will be”el6th- 
ed\in.the bright tiebiliwaenty' of immortality” and in- 
corruption;'und/be perttiitted to” range” the 'blest 


of Yu 


fields-6f endless day, and walk” the'golden'streets | 


of 'the/New! Jerusalem;' 'wnd attune 'his harps of 
gold to-S80ngs/of endless love, 'and be forever in- 
ereaging in wisdom,' glory, and heavenly blessed- 
nes. © The anticipation may well bear us up, and 
encourage and/8nstain' ws amid all the trials and 
$orrows; | the -troubles and 'aMflietions of life, and 
in the solemn hour of dissolution, enable us to 
$hout the glorious, the triumphant vietory over 
deathiand the grave,— Oh” death where is thy 
sting ?' Oly grave where'is thy victory? And 
there '#hall be no'* enemy”? of man to answer. For 
{ iv the dispensation of the fulness of times,” *death 
the last enemy shall be destroyed—swallowed up 
in victory!” Sin, © the'8ting of death,” shall © be 
finished;* 'and- blotted from the universe. The 
empire/ of hades, or: death, shall yield up its 8ub- 
jects, and bow in s8ubmission to the all-conquer- 
ing arm-of 'Jesus. 'The grave shall no longer 


$hout victory ! over the fallen race of Adam, for || 


the whole intelligent creation * shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption,” and made forev- 
er happy in the presence of God and the Lamb ! 
Oh, then, let not the sceptic seek to deprive 
me of my faith and hope in the promise of God. 
Let him, if he chooses,  grope his way through 
life, guided alone by blind, unconscious, un- 
knowing and unthinking chance. Let him, if 
he will, believe that no power on high watches 
over, protects and sustains him, and that when 
the body crumbles into dust he will cease to be ; 
hat he will slumber in endless annihilation, dep 
in everlasting sleep, shrouded in perpetual dark- 
ness ; and that ultimately the © King of Terrors? 
will conquer and: bear 8way over all animate be- 
ings, andthe empire of death become universal, 
ind the grave of oblivion shout the vietory over 
the Uiss0lving, mouldering, Slumbering remains of 
man ; but let him leave to me the christian's faith 
and hope. Let me believe'm God.” Let me have 
hope in the; promises of the gospel.. \Let me have 
aith in the'revurrection. Let me have confidence 
in the prospect "ofa. future life, Let.me have the 
holy: asstrancethutT halt meet” AFmy kindred 
>zfreed: fronv all imperfections/in ithe <apirit 
od on to inlets forever; and:Þ ask! np more: 


be || Oh glorious faith4/ Oh i/blessed hope 10 Olvitrakg? 
f || porting:prospect [Dear creader,> may: therchtigs 
tian's/ faith -antd{ hope<be yours, - May: oy oor huve 
confidence inthe:;promises):of Goll'si eVetlabting 
loye.'-; May the! glorious ptbspect-of a blivxfgb ind 
mortality'be; your conedlation in'the svlemn our 
of diszolution'Þ ©: 1918 2yargaot Sldgdeniagmt 

Husband; are-you called) to bid a thasb; farewell 
tothe partner” of your/ bosom't > Must'the 'coms 
panion of your youthful days, the sbarer -of |'youp 
tolls; your joys 'and: your |8orrows, -must sheilie 
down in the cold and -silent;grave'? '»\Must the tie 
that bound you - together. by: the chords:of love 
and affection, be severed, and must-you'$ee her 
no more on the earth ? Oh,' then you 'need-the 
SuUstaining power and 8weet  consolation of the 
christian's faith and hope- - And may they "be 
yours. Cast your care upon God, for 'he careth 
for you. Exercise a strong"and- living faith in 
the promises of his eyerlasting love; and obey the 
moral requirements of the gospel of his'Son, and 
then, when the hour of parting shall eome, yow 
may and will rejoice in the prospect of a blessed 
and happy reunion | beyond the '8cenes of time, 
where parting will be known no more forever.” 

Fathers, have you beer called to' part with 
your $0ns in the bright and sunny' season- of 
youth, when all their fond hopes-and pleasing ans 
ticipations were * growing with their growth, and 
strengthening with their strength;* and was it your 
lot to follow them to that bourne * from whenee 
no traveler returns ?* You too need the sustain- 
ing influences of the gospel faith and-hope: - And 
may they be yours. * Seek and ye $hall find, 
is the encouraging promise of the Savior. 

Mothers ! do you cast an anxious, an imploring 
look to yonder graveyard, where lie the'slumber- 
ing remains of your once lovely andaffectionate 
daughter? Oh, may you possess that I tht 
© unfading hope,” 


« Which looks beyond the honnds of time, *' 
Where what you now deplore;. -. 

Shall rise in full, immortal prime, 

And bloom to fade no more. 


"Son or daughter! is it your mournful lot to fol- 
low a fond and doating parent to the silent man- 
Ssions of the dead ?' | Must the hand that hourish- 
ed and protected you In your infantile dbys, and 


the form that bent anxiously over you as you y TRI" 


upon the couch of sickness, —must 'she" 


the' guide and solace of” your 'youthfat'y wY fu 


S6&n Ho more on the earth? 
meinber that you have a Father in 


Oh, 'miy y 6n fs © 
it heayen” who 


will never leave nor forzake you, "Miy* you'* > hh. K's. | 


— Religion for the Sailor. 


member your Creator in the days of your youth,” 
and as the cold earth closes over her whom you 
loved, but whom you will see no more this s8ide 
of the grave, Oh, let your young affections arise 
to the throne of heayen, and find an abiding place 
in the exhaustless fullness of your heavenly Fath- 
er's love! Brother ! have you been called to bid 
a last farewell to an amiable, a gentle-hearted $1s- 
ter? Sister! do you mourn the loss of a kind and 
affectionate brother ? Oh, look ye for consolation 
in the blessedness of the gospel faith and hope. 
Go to the fountain of living waters, and draw 
rich supplies from the well of salvation. 

And finally, may we one and all exercise a 
strong and living faith in the © exceeding great 
and gracious promises,” which in the gospel are 
made to man. May we love and cherish the gos- 
pel hope—may we enjoy the holy consolations 
of its faith, and may we obey its requirements, 
that in life, with all its fluctuations and changes, 
we may hold s8weet communion with the God of 
our $pirits, and realize the blessedness of © the 
pure in heart,” and in the last moments of dis- 
Solving nature, be enabled to 8ay with the Apos- 
tle—* We know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God—an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” And as the lamp of life goes out, 
to shout in triumph—* Oh death ! where is thy 
sting ? Oh grave! where is thy victory ? 


—— 


Re 


- Religion for the Sailor. 


Original. 


THERE is nothing which will gain a sailor's attention 
800ner, and interest him more deeply than a tract, especial- 
ly one which contains a story. It is difficult to engage their 
attention in mere essays and arguments, but the simplest 
and shortest story, in which home is spoken of, kind friends, 
a praying mother or sister, a sudden death, and the like, 
often touches the hearts of the roughest and most aban- 
doned.” Life before the Mast. 
Is the concluding chapter of the interesting work 
from which the above extract is taken, the author 
offers 8ome very beneyolent and judicious remarks 
upon the 8ubject of religious influences in the life 
of a 8ailor. During an experience of two years 
before the mast, he has undoubtedly many times 
witnessed the good effects which have resulted 
* from devotional incitements ; he has known the 


oath to be stayed on the impious tongue, and the 


iron heart to be 8ubdued to tenderness and fears. 
And he "ei from his observation of maritime 


er from his knowledge of the sailor's heart, | 


that uch inc; inditentents may be easily' given, and 
their effects snccessfully matured. ++ 
After the perusal of ' Mr: Dana's ' remarks, 1 
could not avoid 8ome reflections upon. the kind 
of tracts, and the character' of the religion, which 
should be imparted-to the-dweller -upon the - wa- 
ters: The peculiarity of his situation makes for 
him a character of his own. | He treads no peace- 


ful ways, he communes with no-gentle:ministers 


of loye. He has the ocean ever for his -compan- 
i0n; and if its rest be frequent, it is but as'the 
sleep of a wilderness-lion ; he knoweth not what 
its awakening may be. He becomes familiar with 
hardship, with turmoil, and with sin. \ His'spirit 
grows bold and reckless, and he despises the name 
of fear. The terrible storm-king becomes to him 
as a brother; he meets the glance of the light 
ning with an unquailing eye; the voice of the 
thunderer comes to him like the rude greeting of 
an ancient comrade; and with all the fearful 8ub- 
limity of the universe above, and the' fathomless 
depths beneath, he has been familiar by night 
and by day, for months and for years. 

- And what religion will reach a spirit like his! 
what chord in his bosom will thrill to the touch of 
the daughter of God? What spiritual influences 
will go down into the wild depths of his passion- 
ate 80ul? *'The simplest and shortest story in 
which home is spoken of, kind friends, a-praying 
mother or sister ;'—it is then, the religion of kome, 


|| of love, of peace, which * touches the hearts of 
| the -roughest and most abandoned ; * 


it is the 
memory of childhood, its innocence, its pass10N- 
less pleasures, its 8ympathies and affections. He 
hears once more the music of his mother's-prayer, 
and of his sister's low-breathed hymn; he feels 
that there is till one 8pot in the universe of God, 
where love may still abide for him, the abandon- 
ed, the thoughtless, and the rude. His reckles 
heart grows"still; the shadows of his destiny 
gather darkly around him ; his feelings rush back 
to the home of his childhood; and the incrusts 
tions which have gathered upon his heart give 
way, permitting the long suppressed fountains of 
love and hope togush forth in one clear and burr 
ing stream. 

The religion of love is the only true religion 
for the mariner.' .He has been too long the com 
panion of fear to be terrified into virtue; He has 
discoursed too long with boisterous elements, to 
be 8ubdued by threatenings of wrath.' Phe ai 
lor must be taught that he has a loving Father in 
heaven, and that he has also'therean elder Brothe! 
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and a final home.» Heaven must be; brought near 
to his heart in tales'/-of his earthly- home. , Let 
him be'told that'the purity and peace: of .child- 
hood shall be;renewed-to-him:above, and let him 
feel | meanwhile, that though 'he has abandoned 
himself' to his 1 own /passions, he. can never be 
abandoned of his Savior and his God. Teach 
him-+that God will/love him through all his for- 
tunes; through -good' and evil, time and eternity, 

'The seamen, however, are usually under the 
influence/ of- a different religion. 'The 8ocieties 
which have been established for their moral re- 
formation | have taught them a. different creed. 
Donbtless they have effected good. Any religion 
which teaches the necessity of virtue and the joys 
of divine worship, cannot be destitute of sanctify- 
ing and regenerating influences ; but I cannot but 
anticipate and pray for the coming of that day, 
when the-professors of the doctrine of love shall 
take cognizance of the wants of those, whose 
homes are upon the deep, and either by the means 
of tracts or other efficient plans, impart to their 
Spiritual wants the joys of that religion which can 
refine the rudest and most profane, and restore to 
divine communion the most erring and abandoned. 


* Who cares for Jack ? Not one, not one ; 
Each has his selfish care ; 

But for the friendless sailor, none 

Kind word or thought can spare. 

Who cares, that still alone is his 

The ocean's rugged way ; 

By night unquiet rest, and toil 

And bitterness by day ? 


Who cares for Jack? He has no friend 
To 8oothe his weary woe ; 

If tears are his, no heart is his 

On which those tears may flow. 

Who cares when pallid sickness bends 
On him its angry frown— 

Or when from the ship's plank he sinks 
A thousand fathoms down ? - 


Who cares for Jack? And who will not / 
When seas have passed away, - 

His 80ul with ransomed souls may shine, 

A gem as bright as they.” S. C. E. 


Notices. 


| New YEAR. We end christian salutations to all our 
patrons, with many a good wish. Time has indeed flown 
wittly, as it: seems but a'few days"since we greeted our 
eaders In a similar manner, rejoicing with them in the good 
of the past, and lamenting with them the evil. Time is till 
5 8Witt footed; and/not unmeaningly is he represented with 
v aged feet. Let us heed, the moral of his backward look, 
and be active in good—im improving the golden present, 
hat -retrospection/in !the future may be more joyous than 
10W, 


o 


Many Voices have spoken to our readers during the past 
ow _ ou wry ge —_ and. christian, and surely. it 
Will be. allowed that abundant have the means furnish- 
Wo cnet that 


2d by us for improvement. We n ome good de- 
ree they have been productive in christian thought, feel- 


| trine as any more true now that it comes in a book. 
| ner is matter !* was Burchard's motto, and we all know that 


ing, and isposi In, and that we can go on with our labors 
in good ho trust. [OFJSIT.# f WHO 


Tits 0191. F 1 476; F) vi) Rf Trfns 
Let us enter upon the new year with right intentions and 
purposes—separating the * must have's,” from the *may 
wants* of lite, and remembering that we can do; more; for 
our own happiness by proper attention. to the within, than 
can be done for us without. What more doth the Lord;,—and 
what more should man—require of us, than: to deal justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with the Lord our ? 


*Tnr PotETRY oF WoMAN,' Such was the title of a 
s8eries of very exquisite sketches of character by Miss Ed- 
garton, published in our work to the great gratification. of 
our readers. The articles were highly commended by those 
whose commendation is worth much, and who will rejoice 
to greet them in book form. 

he yolume before us is as neat and pretty as we want 
to 8ee—the typography is excellent, and the paper white, 
s8mooth and firm ; pages 180. It makes a fine gift-book, and 
for this purpose is seasonable—though, unlike many of the 
annuals, it will be appropriate to all seasons, for when is not 
the poetry of woman the essence of life? Do, reader, show 
thy good taste in selecting this among the significant litera- 
ry presents of the season. Published by A. Tompkins and 
B. B. Muxsey, Boston. Price 50 cts. 


* Tur BosTon Book ; being Specimens of Metropolitan 
Literature. Boston : Geo. W. Light, Cornhill. 1841.” Pp. 
352, 12mo. 

Volumes like this we love to greet—they seem 80 like 
something that belongs to us, that is part and parcel of our 
enduring thoughts, and looks like a beloved friend whenev- 
er it is met. Those who possess the two previous volumes, 
must not be content without this, and those who have them 
not, will be wise to obtain this while in their way. It may 
be proper to remark here from the preface, that * the aim of 
the compiler has been to give to this volume a character 
80mewhat more popular and less grave, than has marked its 
predecessors.* And therefore, we here greet © Peter Rugg, 


the Missing Man,” the inimitable * New England Sketch,” 


by Miss Harriet E. Beecher, and © Curiosity Baffled,” by - 


Edward Everett; together with a great and excellent vart- 


ety of pleasant and profitable articles. 

* The Boston Book” is published in the usual very neat 
and substantial style, in which Mr. Light publishes the 
works he issues, and which style reflects so much credit on 
his taste. It is embellished with a view of the Monument 


as it will be—for the ladies have spoken and the work wilt 


specdily be accomplished.. 


True MANNER oF PREACHING; by Rev. H. Torrey, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of Pittsburgh, Pa.” 
We acknowledge the receipt of a pamphlet with the above 
title; pp. 23. What it sets forth has been set forth in many 
an article and exhortation, and we do not look upon —_—_— 
* Man- 


it is only by words fitly chosen and spoken that justice can 
be done to any theme; but our author goes too far—at least 
for us. We are not in favor of the style of those who have 
*a torch to burn, but no hammer to built*—who are mere 
oppositionists ; and the deep and pervading want of a fear- 
less grasping with error, forbids us to favor a timid manner 
—an extreme sensitiveness—a $hrinking from the bold ut- 
terance of solemn thoughts on the: corruptions of our Mas- 
ter's blessed truth. | 

' Br. Torrey doubtless means well, and his work will. do 

ood. But he should remember that all his brethren do not 
feel alike, and that much depends on the temperament of a 
preacher. One that has a vivid imagination, and feels 
deeply from the influence of strong thought, wille have an 
energy in his manner that to ome will seem like severity. 


Trxe GospPpEL MEsSENGER. . Such is the » ag of a new 
periodical is8ued weekly in Providence, R. I. by Z. Baker, 
Editor and Proprietor. | One Dollar per annum, + advance. 
Brs. Balch, Parker, Boyden, Norwood, and Fi hoygh, are. 

ccollent 


announced as *© regular contributors,” and 'we 


one' who will question their ability 'to furnish 'an excellent wig 
paper. ,A. paper is deemed to be needed in R. I, and the "MN 
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Notices. 


brethren there, of course, know best what is wanted, and 
we trust the one established will find permanent support, go 


on improving, and do much good. 


© Txr STAR oF BETHLEHEM.” Here cometh another 
co-worker in the good work of disseminating gospel truth— 
issuved in Lowell, Mass., and edited by Brs. Thomas and 
Thayer. Its regular issue commenced Jan. 2d. ; to be con- 
tinued weekly, at One Dollar in advance. This will be a 
ood paper—of interesting matter and excellent spirit. We 
ave no doubt of its complete 8uccess. The paper makes a 
neat appearance—contains much matter for its s1ze, and one 
of its excellent articles we shall transfer to our columns. 
We will cheerfully forward subscriptions for either the 
« Star,* or © Messenger.” 


CoMMENDATIONS. Our readers don't know how many 
good things we receive from conductors of the press to en- 
courage us and assure us that our work sustains a good lite- 
rary and christian character. Several of the southern and 
western papers give us a monthly notice, and all our fear is 
that we may grow proud ! Among our own religious papers 
we are under especial obligations to Brs. Grosh, Drew, and 
Price. But we miss our mark—we took up our pen to 
quote from the © Portland Transcript,” that sister Sarah may 
know that we are not alone in our great love of her letters— 
here it is:— The Universalist and Ladies' Repository. 
This monthly still holds on its quiet way, every number af- 
fording us articles altogether superior to the general run of 
Magaazine papers. The letters of Miss Edgarton, assistant 
editor, are delightful specimens of epistolary writing—full of 
rich and-poetical thought, and characterized by chaste and 
pious 8entiment. Her letters alone are worth the price of 
the magazine.” 


*TyHE NAZARENE.” We have received the Prospectus 
of the Second Volume of this Universalist periodical, pub- 
lished in the city of Philadelphia, by which we are glad to 
perceive that it is to be continued. - We wish it all success. 
Edited by Revs. A. Moore, T. D. Cook, John Perry, and J. 
H. Gihon. $2 per year in advance ; published weekly. 


Tre LowELL OFFERING. A Repoxsitory of Original 
Articles on various Subjects. Written by Factory Opera- 
tives. We notice this publication for three reasons. First, 
because every debutante in the literary arena should re- 
ceive notice from those who are 80 happy as to flatter them- 
selves that their own station there is secure ; secondly, be- 
cause the new work above mentioned (or rather, this num- 
her of it) is a product of female intellect, and should there- 
fore be noticed in our Repoxsitory ; and thirdly, because it 
comes from a new source—a source from which we have 
not, hitherto, looked for talent or\gxtraordinary-intelligence. 

We hail this work with pleasure and with pride. We are 
.proud that woman, in any and every condition, can and will 
-prove herself endowed from the right hand of God; having 
a native dignity and purity which elevate her above cir- 
cumstance and place ; and wearing a link in her soul which 


unites her to the greatest 'and holiest intelligences of the | 


universe. The articles in this No. of the © Offering* will 
Satisfy any candid person that the foolish prejudice which 
has somewhat extensively prevailed against this useful and 
honorable portion of our working community, (God bless the 
working community !) is but a taint of that vulgar igno- 
 rance which supposes that all offices are not alike honorable 
when honorably sustained. And surely, do not the Factory 
Operatives nobly sustain their office, when amfd all the la- 
bor and confinement attendant upon their situation, they 
can bring forth from their minds 80 much of beauty, and 
truth, and original thought? Let them be encouraged and 
as8isted in their great work of moral and intellectual im- 
provement, and their influence will yet be felt far and wide 
through our land. A. blessing on them and their labors— 
on their works of the hand and of the 8owl. 8. C. E. 


Tae CurrsTIAN ComForTER. We are Somewhat 
tardy in our notice of this excellent little work ; but our 
absence from home has prevented an earlier examination. 


z moreover, a little diffident about expressing our 


opinion fully, lest we be accused of ting tc | 
many flatte notices of our own —— I | 
given by our brother editor. We should be un 


author of this © Gitt for the AﬀMlicted and Bereaved,” ic 
not, at least briefly, express our approbation of its contents, 
ht is the author's element, and it has wrought itself 
out here in many beautiful forms and sentiments. We be. 
lieve the ministries of this messenger of divine truth will be 
salutary, and its mission 8uccessful. We know that were 
we ourselves in affliction, we should find it a comforter in- 
deed. The author says in his preface, * We have written not 
for the eye of the critic;* therefore we shall not criticise; 
and, surely, criticiem must be an ungracious task, "Thank: 
ful, of course, are we to he spared;+and we cannot hetter 
conclude this cursory notice, than by recommending” the 
* Comforter” seriously to the examination of those whose 
hearts are stricken with any grief; the book is its own best 
recommendation. 8. C. E, 


Br. Bacon : I have read with pleasure your little yol- 
ume, © The Christian Comforter ;* and pray that it may bez 
minister of good to mourning minds who seek in their afflic- 
tions, bereavements , and sorrows, consolation 8uch as the 
world cannot give. I think they will find in the Comforter 
words of 8weet peace-discoursing the truth of heaven. 

When I contemplated publishing the + Christian's Tri- 
umph,” I thought, at first, of making a portion of it 8ome- 
what of the character of the Comforter, 1. e., with articles 
from my own pen. But as I wished to introduce quite a 
large number of instances wherein the power of gospel truth 
had been triumphant in the hour of death; and as I had 
then close at hand a collection of excellent extracts in prose 
and poetry from others, I concluded to insert these, after 
presenting in the introduction, a brief statement of goopel 
faith and hope, I am more than ever satisfied with the 
course I took, as the work has found such favor with the 
public, and \ especially as yours is now issued, and can go 
with it, side by side, to the abodes and hearts of those who 
in the pilgrimage below are seeking a city that hath foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is God. May the little 
works declare to many a trusting, happy heart, the Chris- 
tian's COMFORT, his TRIUMPH, his joy, and his crown! 

Yours truly, T. G. A. 


* The Evening Gazette of this city says :—* We have 
not yet had time to devote as much time as we would wish 
to these beautiful meditations of the author, but as far as we 
have dipped into this little volume we feel ourself delighted 
and improved. There is an elevation of thought and a pure 
$pirituality of sentiment in these disconnected ev8ays, 
that operate upon the moral powers with the force ot a 
charm. We think that, whatever may be the peculiar be- 
lief of an individual as to religious tenets, no one can read 
the thoughts of the author of this little book without ac- 
knowledging that he is indeed a * christian comforter.” ? 


NAmMEs AND TITLES OF THE LoRD JEsUs CHRIST. — 
By C. Spear. This work is now published, and will be de- 
livered to subscribers immediately. The first edition being 
engaged, a s8econd will forthwith be printed, and the work 
for 8ale at B. B. Mussey's, and A. Tompkins, Cornhill. 
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Original. 
TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


*WraArT do we live for ? Is it to be 
The sport of fortune*'s power ? 
To launch our bark on pleasure's sea, 
And float perhaps an hour ? 


No! we were formed to seek for truth 
Through paths made plain by reason ; 

To hail that light in earliest youth, 
Which shines in every season.” 


THrz pure and gentle hearted Wordsworth—the 
poet . of simplicity and affection—has written 
much to increase in the human heart a love and 
reverence for childhood. He $8eems to have lin- 
gered with intense delight upon our Savior's rep- 
resentation of the disciple by a little child, and 
felt that there is deep and affecting meaning in 
the language of our Lord, which has not been un- 
derstood as it should be. He learns from it the 
preciousness of early affections, the unutterable 
worth of the pure heart, and dreads the approach 
of the world's defilements, as the angel of the 
flowers. mourns the coming of blighting and des- 
olating autumn. He has caught the christian 
Spirit, and his poetry—the utterance of the feel- 
ing and sentiment of the heart—has made many 
love children and value childhood more. There 
is 80 much of christianity and the right feeling to 
be cherished by parent and child, teacher and 
Scholar, in the opening poem of his complete 
works, that we cannot resist the inclination to 
make it the text on this occasion, and impress its 
8weet and pure sentiment on every heart. 


. -.* My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 
— So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So may it be when I am old, 
- +» Orlet me die! 
The. child is father of the man; 
And I would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each þy natural piety.” 
Vor.. IX. 41 ? 


A beautiful sentiment indeed! And whose 
deepest feelings does it not express ? Who would 
not wish to preserve through life the freshness 
of childhood, and have each age linked to the 
other, by the golden chain of purity and virtue ? 
Who does not wish this for their child ? that the 
glad creature that now sports in joyousness around 
the paths of home, finding every where something 
to love and value, and looking out upon the flow- 
ers, the vernal earth, the waters and the skies, 
with a clear vision, should still retain that affec- 
tionate nature, willingness to be pleased, and 
sweet and tender sociality ? It is now in Eden. 
The floral gems around the feet of Adam, bloom- 


-ed not more s8weetly to his eye than do earth's 


flowers to the gaze of that glad creature ; and the 
streams that watered the blest abode, were not 
more delicious and refreshing, than the waters 
around its home are to the child. 'There are ser- 
pents—subtile and smiling—in the child's Eden, 
and 800n will tempt to partake of the forbidden 
fruit, and cause it to have not only experimental 
knowledge of good, but also of evil. Fatal knowl- 
edge that! for though it may guard against other 
evils in the future, it takes from the heart its robe 
of innocence—it ſorfeits Paradise. . 'The eye has 
looked on guilt and is defiled. And, Oh, how 
early do many. see the cherubim of the flaming 
s8word, where others, unstained by guilt, see 
only the protecting angel ! 

*In the Mosaic account of the situation, tempta- 
tion and fall of Adam and Eve, there is the poetry _ 
of truth—much to suggest the wisest caution with 
respect to the pious care of a.child, or of children. 
The parent may meditate thereupon with profit, 
and the teacher be instructed, and the child see 
the portraiture of its peril and duty, its glory or 
its 8hame; and all will -not penetrate the. depth 
of its wisdom, who do not perceive its testimony 
that the child is father of the man—that through 
life must be carried the impressions of childhood, 
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and the continuity of consciousness be a perpetu- 
ation of the influence of our early years. 

Have we not found that every year of maturer life 
has felt the effects of earlier years? Have not the 
improvements and misimprovements of valuable 
privileges in childhood and youth lingered with 


us and aided or retarded our progress and s8uccess ! 


Yea; and much as a strong and healthy, or a weak 
and 8ickly, natural constitution, affects the health 
and yigor of body through life, does a defective 
moral and religious education affect the mind and 
heart ; and if we would have each year of the 
child bound to the other by piety—if we would 
have his years to be as 80 many links of a bright 
and golden chain binding to purity and active 
goodness—if we would have the child to be the 
father of a holy, wise, and honorable man—there 
is but one way, and that is—make him a religious 
child. 
But I amr aware there are in the world strange 
notions of a religious child, and I would define 
my meaning. I do not mean a child that is ever 


8ad and gloomy, separate from its fellows, ever 
thinking and dreading and talking of death, and 


whose parents love most of all to tell how many 


O64 oh times it has read through the Bible and how often 


"It prays, and how it will talk for hours of the sin- 
fulness of the world and the . corruption of the 
human heart—wishing God to prepare its soul for 
the change and take it from this wicked Fife. 

Many a $helf is groaning with the weight of biog- 
rfaphies of such children. I commend the affec- 
tion and motives which have brought many of 
them before the world, but they are not the por- 
traitures of the christian religious child. Many 
a child has been sent down to early death by the 
training therein approved and enforced strenuous- 
ly; their intellect was not developed enough to 
grasp the true intent of pious care, and an unde- 
finable fear and dread, mixed with what it thought 
was love to God, has weighed upon its soul; sin, 

death, and eternity, filled all its thoughts, and it 
had none for the harmless j Joys and innocent rec- 
reations of others; and 800n this continued morbid 
religious excitement of mind affected the springs 
of life, deprived them of all elasticity, and the 
mortal mechanism stops. And is it a marvel? 
If the fear gendered by his religion made the great 
mind of a Saurin disgusted with life, society tedi- 
ous, and his very existence a cruel bitter, what 
Should we expect would be the effects of the 
Same upon the: weak intellect of a child? And 
when I think how parents believe their children 


— 


exposed to eternal pain and 8in—how they love 
them—how uncertain is life—and how important 
the necessity of making impressions now—T mar- 
vel that both parent and child do not shrink away 
to death, and I wonder not that the cloister and 
the cell have received 80 many. 


Lately a trial of a case in court was reported in 
the papers of the day, wherein the principal wit- 
ness was a child. The judge asked her if she knew 
the evil of telling a lie? She answered affirmativye- 
ly. He told her to tell him what it would be, 
and $she answered—1If TI tell a lie, God will bum 
me forever in fire and brimstone ! Her testimony 
was received, and she was lauded as a religious 
child, and her religion as one evidence of the 
worth of. Sabbath Schools! That is not my idea 
of a religious child. I would rather that my child 
might go down to the grave in the blossom of 
her being, not knowing a God, and conscious of 
her parents” love, than live to be influenced by 
such an awful reflection on the character of her 
heavenly Father! Let poverty, let sickness, let 
Sorrow come; but, O, in mercy to the human 
heart, let not that soul-darkening superstition creep 
into her soul with its funereal train, like dark 
clouds hiding the beauty and grandeur of heaven. 
It is painful to see man cruel to a child, and mark 
the innocent being shrink away from his frown ; 
but what is 8uch a sight to the one presented in 
the case of the child who sees eternal fires kin- 
dled for her by a father's hand if she utters a lie! 
It is a precious thing to make children love truth, 
but it is a cruel method of keeping them from 
falsehood by robbing the Deity of all tenderness. 
Is it not making God infinitely worse than man! 
For who for a sin against truth, would put one 
finger of a beloved child into the fire for one' mo- 
ment? And $hall that being presume to declare 
the Almighty will endanger a child of his to eter- 
nal fire to his whole being! How awfully man 
has slandered his Maker | How few would take 
from a child the infinitesimal of what they charge 
upon the Deity without a sharp rebuke ? And are 
not they themselves rebuked ? rebuked by all the 
tenderness of human love, by all the devotion of 
the mother, by all the evidences of goodness 1n 
the creation, by the reyelations of mercy in the 
gospel, by every tender feeling of their own 
80uls? They are, but they heed it not. Permit 
me to cite an anecdote;—A woman was wending 
her way homeward through the woods, when a 
roebuck ran towards her with its horns; she was 
alarmed, but a few paces distance the animal stop- 
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ped, and then. 800n darted off to the retreat of the 
bushes; the woman. recovered herself and was 
proceeding on her way, when the roebuck ap- 
peared again, ran towards her as before, and again 
retreated, without doing her any harm. On this 
being done a third time, she was induced to fol- 
low it till it led her to the side of a deep ditch, in 
which she discovered a young roebuck unable to 
extricate itself, and on the point of being smoth- 
ered in the water. She endeayored immediately 
to rescue it, during which the other roebuck 
stood by quietly, and 800n as her exertions were 
guccessful, the two animals galloped away to- 
gether. How full is natural history of such'! 
One animal risking its own liſe or liberty in its 
affection to relieve or protect another. And we 
hesitate not to say, that in each of all such in- 
stances there is a s8olemn rebuke of that theology 
that has no soul of love! 

But to return to the true idea of a religious 
child, whose years are bound each to each by 
natural piety. And first of the religion that 
moulds and forms this character. It is the reli- 
gion of Jove-—love peryading its every doctrine 
and precept, as the presence of Jehovah does the 
universe. Love, the moving spring of action, the 
cause of every requirement, and perfecting the 
consummation; revealing the Deity in amiability 
of character, life as a period of action, usefulness 
and enjoyment ; and heaven the everlasting and 
all gathering home. A child's character formed 


by. this religion, will be that of one who loves- 


God in reality, who dreads sin because it is dis- 
obedience to a kind Benefactor, and seeks to love 
all and be good. * What makes every body love 
you?” was a question put to a cheerful and love- 
ly child. *I don't know,” was the answer, * ex- 
cept it is because I love all and try to be good to 
all. That is the religious child to whom the 
rainboy in old age will look as beautiful as when 
it now 8pans the heavens, and seems to her like 
a pathway to the home of the angels. 


* Loving he is, and tractable, though gay ; 
And innocence hath privilege in her 

To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes ; 
And teats of cunning ; and the pretty round 
Of trespasses, affected to provoke 

Mock chastisement and partnership in play. 
And, as a fagot sparkles on the, hearth, 

Not less if unattended and alone 
Than when beth young and old sit 
And take delight in its activity, h 
E'en 80 this happy creature of herself 
Is all-sufficient; solitude to her 

Is blithe society, who fills the air 
With gladness and inyoluntary songs.' 


The happiest child that sports on God's green 


gathered round 


| 


earth, and dances amidst the flowers of life, is 
the religious child, for to be happy is to be good. 
And I doubt not that the guardian angels of ehild- 
hood sing their sweetest song of praise, when 
they look on the merry face, and see down into 
the pure heart of such a child, who seems to 

act as if she knew full well— | 


* Loving and liking are the solace of life, 
They foster all joy, and extinguish all strife ; 
Our heavenward guide is holy love, 

And will be our bliss In heaven above.” 


In 8uch a child, the religious principle is first 
developed, and guides and governs the intellect, 
preserving passion and appetite from leading 
wrong. 'Fhis is the sum of religious education. 
* It is giving a just sense of duty. It is opening 
the eyes of the soul to the great purpose of life. 
It is awakening a love for truth, and a search for 
the good. It is not giving him words, 80 much 
as thoughts ; not mere mazims, but principles ; not 
teaching him to be honest, because honesty is the 
best policy, but to be honest, because to be hon- 
est is right. It is teaching him to loveithe good, 
for the sake of the good; to be virtuous in his 
actions, because he is 80 in his heart; to have a 
Supreme love for God, not from fear, but from. 
the love of his perfect. character,—and to wish to 
obey him and please him, not because it 18s expe-: 
dient, but because it is good.” - 

That such a character may be formed in the 
child, . is not to be questioned. 'To question it, 
were a reflection on the capabilities of humap 
nature and the means of religious impressons, 
too dishonoring to God and his work, to be made 
without shame. The child has a spiritual nature 
—it is exposed to defilements of that nature—it 
needs a Savior—a Savior is provided, and it hath 
capacities to know, love, and serve him. If it 
were not 80, would the Psalmist ever have writ- 
ten—* Come ye children, hearken unto me, and I 
will teach you the fear of the Lord ?—Yea, if it 
were not 80, there would be no deep and spiritu- 
al meaning in our Savior's words, * Suffer little 
children to come unto me.' 

They have the capacities that are needed. Are 
the means to unfold them abundantly sufficient ? 
Who can doubt it? The Bible, nature, the: hu» 
man heart, are full of means to illustrate prinet- 
ples and fix them in the young mind, that they 


| may * grow with his growth and strengthen with 


his strength.' The press is teeming with helps ; 
and every day turns over a new leaf in nature 
and domestic life-full of assistants in the holy and 
important work. Let the New Testament be 


/ 
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studied with particular reference to children—its 
beautiful 8ymbols and images of moral truths, its 
interesting parables, and its affecting and power- 
ful records of the Savior's acts and sufferings, and 
those of the apostles,—and how abundant from 
one $8ource would be the means to religiously 
educate the child—to develope the moral affec- 
tions and religious feelings ! 

I would love to linger with the scholar, but 
must approach his teachers. And who are these ? 
Not simply the instructors in his school, but his 
parents, and all who are connected with him in 
daily life at home. What a powerful teacher 1s 
the mother—the father! Teaching when they 
are but little aware of it, and making impress1ons 
deep and lasting when they are thinking but lit- 
tle of the learner, who silently learns his lesson 
from the book he first reads and plain its charac- 
ters—the book of parental example. How many 
a Child has been severely chastened because it 
learned too well and quickly the lessons from 
that book! How careless are'parents what page 
they open before it! How many would be abash- 
ed to know how much the child has already read ! 
To parents, in an especial manner, the Scotch 
poet's lines are applicable : 


* O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To 8ee ourse[''s as others 8ee us / 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion ; 

What airs in dress an* gait wad lea'e us, 
And e*en devotion !? 

Home education must not be forgotten. It is 
too much 80. 'Too little consideration is given 
to the influences that act upon the child in do- 
mestic and social scenes to neutralize what may 
be done for its good at school; and no one can 
take from the parent or guardian the responsibili- 
ty of their relation—they must not give the child 
up to instructors, and think they have done well 
and: enough if they provide or entrust to good 
ones. A: parent is a parent, and God requires at 
their hand, now and ever, a deep interest in the 
well being of their child, not simply physically, 
food, raiment, shelter, and pleasures, but intel- 
lectually, morally and religiously. Thus God has 
Joined the parent and child together, and none 
without sin can put them asunder. ; 

While we s8peak of the encouragements of the 
Sabbath School teacher, we address ourself no 
less to parents and guardians, and all- by whose 
influence habits and dispositions are formed in 
children. We would fix the fact. in the mind 


that theip-work is & noble one, if they but recog- 
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nize it aright and come to it with a heart in love 
with the beautiful and true. According to their 
conception of its dignity, will be their respect for 
it, and therefore our aim will be to set this forth 
at the s8ame time we dwell upon its encourage. 
ments. 

1. Irs iMyoRTaNcE. When we are engaged 
in a work we feel to be important, there is in the 
very feeling encouragement, an impetus to action, 
an elastic spring of animation. Let a friend be 
but 8uddenly taken ill, and Ariel's wings are no 
less ever ready at command than all we have to 
do their bidding with ; and how often the impor- 
tance of a labor has made us forget weariness, and 
renew our strength by the thought of the - good 
we may do. It is 80 with the Sabbath School 
teacher. He has s8ympathy with the apostle 
Paul's selſ-sacrifice, who was willing to count all 
things loss for the excellency of christian knowl 
edge, and felt that the importance of his miss1on 
was impulse enough for action. And what is 
more important than the teacher's work ? It is to 
fix principles in the mind and heart of the child, 
that shall sway his whole moral being in harmo- 
ny with the law of righteousness and truth ; to 
make all the elements gravitate to one centre— 
holiness, and move in celestial order, as do the 
worlds in space, obedient to their Creator. It is 
to fit the child to withstand the power of evil; to 
not yield ap its dominion to appetite and passion; 
to be unmoved by the assaults of scepticism, the 
perplexities of doubt, and the scoffs of the indit 
ferent; 'to remember its own frailty, its short 
Sightedness and ignorance, and not to desire to 
Scan that which is secret with God; to live in 
peace and love with those around, and to -look 
forward to brighter scenes than earth's as to 8 
glorious and eternal home. What is more im- 
portant than this? Think what is effected if the 
end is gained in reference to one only ; how many 
will he influence for good, and they others, and 
80 through a long 8uecession the teacher's good 
labors are extended in beautiful order. 'The ors 
tor and poet send from heart to heart the thrill of 
pleasure, but the other gives to the heart itself a 
healthier pulsation. The master of the pencil, 
when he has executed a noble work; rejoices to 
think how emulation and effort will be excited 
by it in others, how they will linger over it in 
Joy, and feel a warmer enthusiasm for the art. 
But the teacher executes a more beautiful” work 
—a living picture of Jesus Christ—and he knows 


| how -others will love it, delight to copy it, and 
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be animated to 8uccess. If the painter rejoices 
that he has done something for his art, ke may 
rejoice that he has done something for christian- 
ity; and that when the painter's work shall grow 
dim, his will shine in all its original beauty, like 
the Mosaic work of the ancients. 

2. Ir 1s PLEAsanT. No work was ever yet 
advanced with the heart's enthusiasm in which 
that heart did not take pleasure. Pleasurable ex- 
citement is a great spring of action, physical, or 
intellectual, or even religious. It is what- gives 
the charm to the dance, the chase, the research- 
es of science, the 8tudies of philosophy, the 
dreams of the poet, and the exercises of devotion. 
Take this away, and they all become toilsome 
and unengaging. It is 80 with the teacher and 
teaching, He must love his work and take 
pleasure in it, or he will not be apt to teach with 
guccess. And can he otherwise than do this? Is 
there not pleasure in teaching the young mind of 
its heavenly Father and what he has done for its 
good ? of Christ, and the matchless beauty of his 
character, and the tender incidents of his life ! of 
duty, and the path to honor, usefulness and 
peace? of heaven, and the comforts that flow 
from thence to cheer in sorrow, to s0othe in be- 
freavement, and give hope in death ? It is pleas- 
ant to tell the young child of some hero of histo- 
ry whose life was noble—of Washington, Lafay- 
ette, and a thousand others; to relate to them 
how martyrs have 8uffered for the truth's sake, 
and how good minds have labored for the well 
being of man; or to converse with them .of a 
dear friend, a beautiful scene, a social festivity, 
and mutual joy, and our own eyes are brightened 
by the light from theirs, and as they are lit up 
with interest and pleasure in our recital. But, 
O, is there not the same power to kindle joy and 
waken interest in talking of God, and Christ, and 
heaven ? There is, if we but feel interest and joy 
ourselves in the s8ubject. We are not called to 
teach them what would blight their enjoyment of 
life, and make them fear lest they meet an omnip- 
otent demon in every dark place they enter. 

here would be no joy indeed in such a labor, 
out with our views of God, life, duty, Jesus, and 
futurity, there is—there must be joy in teaching 
others, in kindling our own imaginations as we 
kindle others, and dwell upon the beauties of the 
great and true poem of Universaligm—* The pleas- 
ures of Hope.' 

3. PRromtIsEs oF $UCcEss. There are but few 
incitements to labor in a cause when there is but 


_- 
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little promise of success; but according to the 
extent and brightness of this promise will be the 
energy we $8hall put forth to the work. Our Sa- 
vior never faltered, because he never doubted the 
Success of his Iabors—that though he went forth 


|| as the weeping 8ower, bearing precious seed, and 


must cast them in the earth amid cold and storm, 
yet he felt that they would not be lost, but found, 
with a many fold increase, after many days. And 
has not the teacher abundant promises of success— 
that he will not labor in vain? 'To what intent, if 
not to this, are all the declarations of the Holy 
Book with respect to children? Has not :God 
made his truth simple and attractive, -early in- 
structions to be most abiding, and promotive of 
the best characters? Did not Jesus pronounce 
his blessing on little children, and declare that 
their angels do always behold the face of his Fath- 
er in heaven—have the most intimate communion 
with him? True says a quaint writer, * children 
are very nigh unto God, as the s8mallest of the 
planets are nearest to the 8un.' He will never 
let those who labor for their good labor in vain; 
their words may fall as they think without ayail, 
as a ſew drops fall into the ocean, but he know- 
eth they are not useless; and the s8mall mustard 
Seed may yet become a great tree, and yield com- - 
fort to the wearied and wandering. ' We have 
read of the oft cooing of a dove recalling to the 
mind of a desperado the scenes of early life and 
home, and $0 touched his heart that he left the 
horde of ruffians he had long been with, and dwelt 
the remainder of his years in peace and konesty. 
As 8lighta thing in far off time may recall impres- 
$i0ns now -made by the teacher, and save a goul 
from the death of guilt and moral degradation. 
We know not when nor how may come an influ- 
ence*<striking the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound,” calling up feelings long in leth- 
argic sleep, and giving new life to the heart of the 
moral being ; and therefore it is ours to labor and 
hope. 

. Many other encouragements are for hope and 
strength to the teacher, but the space already 
occupied forbids the attempt to illustrate them. 
The teacher has the respect and gratitude of ev- 


| ery reflecting parent ; the-esteem of the commu- 


nity; the consciousness that he is promoting 
his country's welfare, and the regeneration of the 
world. The love of God, the grace of Jesus 
Christ, and the comfort of the Holy Spirit, are for 
encouragement,.and to increase his zeal and cheer 
Who then can falter, hesitatg, or be 
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weary in well doing ? Who then can regard his 
labor as ill requited, or slacken his zeal in the 
cause of the greatest and best ? 

But to carry out this good vow, we need prep- 
aration; and who needs to be more careful and 
studious in this respect than the teacher? Wise 
artizans are careful according to the material they 
work upon; the sculptor with one rash blow 
might spoil the work. of years, and the reckless 
goldsmith waste precious material and break the 
costly gem. 'The. prudent prepare their, instru- 
ments of labor with nice discretion in reference 
to the work to be wrought; and it is $0 with the 
devoted and careful teacher. He has, s0 to speak, 
the most delicate material in the uniyerse to deal 
with, and the most precious—the affections and 
intellect! Upon these he is to impress his labors 
—upon these he-is to bring out the ideal of good- 
ness and virtue in his own mind, as does the 
sculptor the lineaments of some bright creation of 
fancy. And if that artist never draws nigh the 
chosen marble without care—if he gives the deep- 
est attention to every advance in his work—if he 


| A wreath of those sweet roses for 


thy curls; 
And that small nodding flower without a name, 
Shall be thy plume, and thou a wild-wood nymph, 
Like those old Homer tells of in his tales, 

All decked with garlands; in the greenwood shades 
Making thy haunts, and singing to blue streams 
The softest music of love's softest dreams. 

Shall it be $0, 8weet mother ? 


«© If thou wilt; 
Thy wishes are aye mine while they are pure 
And prompted by a love so gentle. Shall it be 
A merry carol, or a plaintive hymn 
My boy ? or 8ome old author strong and deep, 
Mighty to rouse the wood's loud echoes, ; 
And to make thy young heart throb with praise ?* 


« Oh let it be 0 80ſt, 0 low, 80 8ad, 

That I shall lay my head upon thy breast 
And weep. Loved mother, sing of death, 
Or of life's mysteries and woes ; of tears, 
Of dewy twilight, and pale broken flowers, 
And things all mournful, pure, and sweet 
Even as thou art, mother. Sing of these.” 


©Tis a strange choice for one like thee, my child, 
So young nd gentle, and whose life would seem 
So very bright. May be thow'It like to hear 

A simple strain that gushed from my sad heart 
The night thy father died. It hath no charm 
Save what association makes, my boy, 

For thee and me." ; 


SONG, 


consults all he can consult, and studies models | 
and aids wherever he can find them; shall the | 
Spiritual artist do less? shall he come to his work | 
without previous thought, and hope to do his du- | 
ty without preparation ? If thus he acts, he has | 


Tres light is fading o'er the hills, 
And gentle flowers bend low ; 

No sound is heard save from the rills 
That murmur as they flow. 

The lid is closing o'er his eye ; 

The loved one now must faint and die. 


but ill considered the importance of his office and 
the worth of time; and cannot hope for the ap- 
probation he might merit, or to partake of that 
plezsure which is the legitimate fruit of devoted- 
ness. 'Fhe duty of preparation is very strongly 
enforced by the consideration, that great care 
Should be taken to make elementary instruction 
accurate as possible ; a small error here may pro- 
duce evil results, as a small error in the elements 


of a science has a great and evil effect on future 
progress. 
Aarblehead, Mass. 
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A Woodland Colloquy. 


Original. 


« ResT thee, my gentle boy ; our woodland walk 
Hath wearied thee, Here by thjs low-voiced brook 
We will repose, and tune our hearts meanwhite 

To join its madrigals and soft 8weet hymns. 

The $8ouPs inherent eloquence is but 

The wild rich undertone of nature's 8ongs; 

And to this stream our s0uls, my love, shall breathe 
A thrilling 8ymphony of love's deep thoughts 

And faith's ungpoken prayers.” 


© Oh mother, it thee down on this old trunk 

Where the green moes is 80ft and fresh, and I 
WH bring to thee that radiant tuft of flowers, 
Wood-cagd » dear mother ; and will braid 


\ 


"Pve watched him when the stars were bright 
O'er Alleghania's range ; 
And traced the beauty of the night 
Through all its mystic change ; 
While © dancing ghosts* would lightly tread 
The high pale pathway of the dead. 


I've watched him through the autumn day, 
The soft rich golden hours, 

When death is robed in bright decay, 
And glides among the flowers. 

More beautiful the robe he wears 

Within the twilight of my prayers, 


The s8pirit hath cast o'er him now 
A robe of peace and love; 
A halo lingers round his brow 
Of light and hope inwove ; 
Oh death, though dealing with my heart, 
How beautiful a thing thou art! 


The loved one rests—and I am lone ; 
"Tis twilight in my 8oul ; 

The sijlver chord hath lost its tone—- 
Death breaks the golden bowl ; 

But he sleeps 8weetly and js blest— 


Why should I wjsh to break his rest? «s. c. x. 


1 The Indians call the Northern Lights © dancing ghosts,' 
and the Milky Way © the path of the dead.” . 
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A 3vupiciovs friend is as a beacon light to the 
mariner, guiding to the path of rectitude. 

Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep; and an 
idle 8oul shall suffer hunger. | 
bo 
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Beanty and Instruction of Icicles. 
Tax rare beauty. of this seasonable article will be con- 
fessed by every reader, Its author is well known to our 


readers, and we are happy to quote it from * The Star of 
Bethlehem.” 


Come, Emily, said Mr. Atkinson to his daughter, 
one fine, clear, winter morning, get your pelisse, 
and hat, and I will show you the walk I promised 
you 8ometime $ince. 

Emily was a very sprightly girl of between 
fourteen and fifteen years old, a great favorite 
with papa, and every body else, for she was very 
kind and amiable, as well as sufficiently intelli- 
gent and thoughtful to be a companion to her 
intellectual and refined father. She 800n appear- 
ed in the desired habiliments, and Mr. Atkinson, 
taking her arm in his own, led her out at the back 
of the house, instead of the street entrance. He 
had a mind to give Emily a lesson, as well as a 
walk, and therefore passed along the out-build- 
ings, and opening the gate of the enclosure sur- 
rounding the house, led the way into an orchard, 
which terminated in a grove of oaks and elms. 

« How beautiful! how dazzling! Oh, there is 
nothing in the whole world half so beautiful / 

This was the exclamation of Emily, at the first 
Sight of the gorgeous magnificence, which burst 
on her view. 'There had been through the night, 
one of the common cold winter rains, that kill 
the last vestige of verdure, the ' drapery woven 
from the earth, and throw over the naked branch- 
es the jewelry that decends from above, from the 
$tore-house of the cloud and storm. Every spray 
wore its diamonds ; and the tall trees bent with 
the weight of gems an eastern monarch might 
envy. It was the realization of a fairy tale, a 
transfer to the upper earth, of the fabled gardens 
of mine-spirits, and mountain-kings. And all this 
glorious adornment was the work of one night 
of 8eyere rain and frost, on the orchards and out- 
grounds of Mr. Atkinson. Nature works no more 
for kings, than for their humblest 8ubjects. Impar- 
tial, majestic nature! sitting on her throne, calm, 
undisturbed, 8ublime, she teaches her grand and 
Solemn less8ons to age after age, as they pass 
8lowly and silently down the great abyss. 

* $0 you think there is nothing in the whole 
world half 80 beautiful ? It is but alittle while ago, 
I heard a young lady lamenting the death of her 
flowers, and shuddering at the aspect of the ap- 
Proennning winter, and complaining of its dreari- 
ness.? 


**Oh; but papa, I did 'not think then of our 
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cheerful evenings, our sleigh-rides, and walks 
among guch splendid jewelry, in 8uch a fine clear 
morning as this! Why, it really dazzles me to 
look at it; and like & Frank” in the story, I can 
almost wish winter would last forever, if all this 
splendor would remain on the trees and earth : 
Spring and summer cannot show such glorious 
beauty.? 

They passed along a few paces, and came to 
the frozen rivulet, that in the 8ummer ran merrily 
along over its pebbly bed, and here Mr. Atkingon 
paused again, —* See, Emily,” said he, © here is 
your little favorite with a chain on his tongue; 
he will sing no more merry tunes to the cardinal 
flower, and the wild-mint, the foxglove, or the 
violet, and his wailing has also ceased over their 
graves. - Do you remember how you fancifully 
thought the little brook was singing. a dirge ſor 
its dead companions a few months s8ince, when 
its fair, bright, summer friends faded away, one 
by one, and their sere leaves fell into its bosom, 
and it bore them carefully along its way, as we, 
human beings, treasure the faded memorials of 
the lovely ones, who perish along our path ? Do 
you remember how you pitied the poor, desolate 
brook, when the idle schook boys came to amuse 
themselves by throwing turf and stones into it, 
and plucking the long, dry grass and dead weeds, 
set them floating on it, as if in mockery of its 
forlornness ? See, the little brook 1s happier now. 
'The frost that came and killed the flowers, has 
guarded its pure waters from desecration by the 
idle hand, and it flows calmly and quietly, though 
its 8ong has died away, and its dirge is hushed. 
Look, Emily, how clear the ice is; now the 8un 
shines on it, we can even see the pebbles at the 
bottom. Ts not the, little brook purer and calmer 
than in those days when the flowers lifted up their 
heads beside it, and the winds ruffled its tiny 
waves, and rude hands cast defilement on it! 
See, it is sealed to the beauty and the stains of 
earth, but the light from the skies goes down into 
its depths, and they are brighter than in the days 
of its summer glory, for no shadow of perishing 
beauty intercepts the ray from on high, and it 1s 
broken into fragments by no ruffling earthly gust. 
Emily, God has mirrored here the lot of many a 
human heart that has passed « through much trib- 
ulation ** into rest.” 

Emily spoke not. She was pondering on the 
words of her father, and the emotions of glad ad- 
miration had given way to the solemn impressions 


| created by her father's words, and they oi on - 
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oak, whose branches were encased in glittering 
armor, and long, pendent icicles were glittering 
where once the light leayes danced to the breeze. 
It bore the marks of age: the winds of centuries 
had. whistled. through its branches; year aſter 
year, birds had made their nests and reared their 
young in its giant arms; and generation after gen- 
eration had come hither to tell the tale,a little more 
enduring, but still ephemeral, of human love, and 
hopes, and fears. It was a magnificent specimen 
of trees, and towered above the others, the crown- 
ed monarch of a jeweled host. 'They passed un- 
der it, and were completely covered by a canopy 
of gems. The ruby and emerald, and the ame- 
thyst were there, and gleams of beautifully tinted 
light lay on the sparkling erust at their feet ; and 
the magician that had wrought for them this gor- 
geous show,. was he who breathed blight upon 
the flowers, yet called forth over their tombs more 
splendid beauty, from a few pieces of prismatic 
ice. Nature 1s ever full of instruction. 

* Look, Emily,” said*Mr. Atkinson, © what do 
you 8ee here?” pointing upward to their glitter- 
ing bower and around on the sparkling trees that 
stood up brightly in the clear sunshine. 

© see a glory that is almost overwhelming, A 
beauty far surpassing any thing Lever beheld. Oh 
I wish such splendors were not the product of 
intense cold, and then I should enjoy them 
better,” said she, rubbing her hands to warm 
them. 

*'There speaks true human nature,” said her 
father; © we admire the moral beauty produced by 
the dealings of God on the heart, yet shrink from 
the means by which that beauty is wrought. 
Look again, Emily, do you see nothing here but 
a jeweled and sparkling landscape ? Look again, 
with the eyes of your spirit! Six months ago, 
these trees stood aloft in the pride of their sum- 
mer glory, and you admired. them, —the blossoms 
_ fell, one after another, and you regretted them; 
but the fruit came, and they were forgotten. That 
followed the blossom, but your eye was fixed on 
the autumn magnificence, and, not until the frost 
and the wind had executed their destroying mis- 


Sion, did you weep for the fallen loveliness of 


your old friends. Then you mourned, when the 
frail plants that stood around them had perished, 
when their own leafless branches bent with the 
pelting storm, and the winter winds tossed them 
about in their wild, pitiless reyelry; then you 
 grieyed for the change, and eyen now you regret 


Es. 


in Silence until they came under a magnificent | 


| 


DEED 
the means by which heayen has elothed them 
with more than regal splendor, although you ac- 


knowledge the exceeding beauty of the change.” ' 
*Oh no! papa, I will never again regret it, 
Cold is as much of a benefactor to the -world as 


heat, and all the appointments of God are beanti- 
ful in their,changes.' 


©'They are in the natural world,” 8aid Mr. At- 


kinson, * and also the moral, if we would but look 
into them with right views. Seasons of adversi- 
ty are as beneficial to the heart, as is winter to 
the earth ; and the calm, stern lessons of afflie- 
tion, are as beautiſying to the spirit as the rain 
and frost to these groves. Look again, Emily, 
and you will see here something more than bare 
branches dressed in gems. 


them, but neyer can break, biding the wind and 
the rain till the days of calmness come, and that 
vesture of holiness is given them, that reflects 
from heaven a glory they have never worn be- 
fore. Look again, Emily, for here, eyen in this 
cold landscape, lie pictured the wisdom and the 
goodness of God,—the frail plants are in their 
winter graves, while the tree is robed in beauty; 
those are taken to shelter, while these are crowned 
in their strength. Even 80 with delicate and sen- 
sitive spirits; they are early sheltered from sor- 
row—they die at the first blast of grief, while 
sterner ones live on, to battle with their trials, 
till the meed of strength descends upon their souls. 
Shall we not here learn a lesson of endurance, of 
trust, and of fortitude, and stand up as bravely 
when the storm comes to us?” "js 

* Well, papa,” said Emily, as they took their 
walk homeward, © with you by my side, I will say 
that zcicles are not only the most beautiful but the 
most instructive objects in the world; for, with 
your les80ns, they have taught me that the de- 
Signs of God are all based on beauty and wisdom, 
though He often calls in his sternest agents to 


minister to their fulfilment.” L. 3. B. £0 
Lowell, Mass. 


LeT us MoRALt1ize! Dear reader, it is now. 


winter—do you, in your leisure moments, think 
of the wants, the distresses, that a poor, sick 
neighbor is laboring under, and go and relieve 
him? 'Then art thou thrice happy. 


The deed of charity is blessed in the act. 
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You will 8ee braye 
Spirits, bearing nobly up against the tempest, when 
leaf and flower, the happiness and the beauty of 
life, have silently dropped 'away. You will se. 
them, tos8ed about by the tempests that bend 
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"To an absent Friend. 
| Original. 


Ws miss thee, brother! Why art thou delaying 
To come with thy kind smile and sunny face ? 
Why from thy home and kindred art thou straying, 
Like wayward child, lost in the phantom race ? 


Doth fame allure thee ? Though her smile be winning, 
"Tis cold as dazzling in its meteor blaze ! 

Pause, for its upward way in hope beginning, 

May end in light which warms not with its rays ! 


Do dreams of wealth within thy bosom glowing, 
Cause thee a stranger's heritage to share ? 
A fearful price thou freely art bestowing, 
For that which cannot purchase gifts more rare ! 


Thou hast surrendered friendship's kindly greeting, 
Turned from thy mother's smile, thy father's eye ; 
The refuge of thy home, the social meeting, 

Thou hast, unmindful of their worth, thrown by. 


Return, O friend and brother ! There are pleading 
Within thy breast home voices, low and 8weet! 
Resist them not, lest in the past receding 

They cease, on earth, thy listening ear to greet ! 


We pray that IsraePs watchman may be guiding 
With shepherd's care, this wanderer to the fold. 
Blest in his favor, in his love confiding, 

Come to our hearts ere yet thine own be cold. 


Boston, Mass. 


A Sketch from Life. 


Original. 


SOFTLY Sighed, the breezes of a s8weet summer 
day around the bed where lay the dying heiress 


of the lordly ' domains of the Beltamonts. The 
palace windows were thrown open to win the 
Slightest zephyr, and afford a view of the sur- 
rounding scenery, to the lovely sufferer, who faint 
and weary, was expiring before the flowers she 
had nurtured into life and beauty. Wealth had 
lavished its bounties with an unsparing hand, and 
affection the deepest and most enduring had striv- 
en to remove every shadow from her path, but 
what can these avail when the seat of disease is 
in the depths of the spirit? Her parents, the 
Duke and Duchess of Beltamont, watched over 
this bud-of promise—the last blossom upon their 
family tree, with the anxiety and care which her 
fragility, loveliness and the exceeding delicacy 
of her mind demanded ; and when in her seventh 
year 8he drooped like a flower exposed to an un- 
timely frost, they left their pleasant home and the 
almost princely circle in which they moved, and 
departed with their Egon lo SUNNY, MEMory- 
hallowed Italy) and there 80jvurned until a year 
previous to the time when our sketch com- 
mences. «ET 
Breathing the balmy airs of that 8outhern elime, 
Vor.. IX. E<-3 
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and with a mind sufficiently cultivated to drink in 
the hallowed influences which spring from the re- 
mains of the glory and grandeur of the mighty 
past, 8he had become a worshiper of the records 
of its gupremacy in architecture, painting and 
Sculpture, and felt that the home of her adoption 
was dearer than the one of her nativity. Her 
full, dewy, yet lustrous hazel eye, and soft au- 
burn ringlets, contrasted finely with the almost 
unnatural whiteness of her brow and neck, and 
no one could gaze long upon her mild face and 
delicate proportions, without feeling an almost ir- 
resistible impulse to soothe her with fond words 
and tender caresses, like a weary and petted in- 
fant. Yet there was an expression of intellect 
and purity upon her brow such as angels might 
wear. Wishing to visit once more the scenes of 
their early happiness, her parents regolved at 
length, to return to their old ancestral dwelling. 
They $ought to carry with them speeimens of 
the arts which yet flourish s0 luxuriantly at Rome, 
and employed the most eminent painter then res- 
ident in Italy to transfer to canvass the form and 
features of their youthful daughter. Hearing of 
a young sculptor who gave promise of future em- 
inence and prompted by their own generous im- 
pulses to lend an assisting hand to one struggling 
with poverty and obscurity for the meed of fame, 
they besought him to employ his skill on a statue 
of the purest Parian marble, which should resgem- 
ble their child and adorn their noble home. 'The 
artists acceded to. the earnest wishes of the 
Duke and Duchess, and princely was the reward 
which their gratitude conferred on those who had 
trebled the treasure they possessed in their own 
sweet Florence. Words need not be multiplied 
to show the strength of that parental affection : 
which has but one object on which to expend 
itself. To wait the approach of but one tiny form— 
to listen to the music of but one infant's yvoice— 
to hear the laugh of childhood, solitary in its very 
gladsemeness,—to listen to the prayer offered up 
from but one liitle throbbing heart—all this the 
parent of an only child alone can know, and few 
can feel the almost 8wuperbuman strength with 
which that love invests itself, which is poured 
on the lone idol of our earthly existence. But 
when the 8weet voice is hushed into silence, and 
we listen in vain for the ringing laugh, and the 
father misses the prattler from his knee, and the 
mother watches no more in the still hours of the 
night oyer.the couch of her lost jewel, the d, In 


the 8tars come out one by one, as if reluctant to 
Teave their azure home,—to listen to the 8weet 
musie” of the guitars as the gondolas float leisure- 
ly by, —but more than all to stand again amid the 
wrecks of the magnificence- of the untold past, to 
tread the s0il once familiar to the heroes, the $ages 
and the gifted ones of old—this were too much of 
heaven, earth has no 8uch boon in store for me.” 


$30 A Sketch from Life. © 
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chalice of Fw is full, and the sunlight hath filled eyes, a goft  edutilivbs gigh wel tlie r6dpoiite e 
leſt their dwelling. to her undying wish, and the agitated girl buried T 
They were once more at home and rejoicing || her face in the pillow. £ 
in an almost cloudless existence when their ſan-| Slow and peaceful was the gathering” of the $ 
cied security was rocked to its foundation—their || shadows beneath the oaks which” partly embs. d 
Florence was evidently ill. The highest med- || s0med the almost regal palace, when' an obser- a 
ical authorities in the realm were called to pre- || ver might have seen a lady in the meridian of life * h 
scribe, and if possible, whisper comfort; but day || at one of the lofty windows. 'Her majestic form 1 
after day 8he grew more shadowy, her step was || and high pale forehead, were relieved by the rich W P 
more languid. among her flowers, and at length || masses of purple velvet which curtained the win- b 
her physicians declared her disease to be a rapid || dow. Sadness was. written upon every feature, W © 
decline—her case hopeless. It was a mild day || and her small white hands were clasped 'ns if in V 

in June, and $he lay on a stately bed whose gor- || prayer. That evening orison was the overflowing 
geous trappings'contrasted strongly with the pallid || of a burdened spirit, for within, the last seion of 0 
face of the devoted girl, and after a long and ear- | her noble race, the young, gifted, highly born and Ic 
nest gaze through the arched windows upon the || beautiful heiress had lain down to die. A horse- © 
rolling green s8ward and many hued forest, she || man rode speedily along the broad ayenue to the WW V 
turned to her mother, who sat by her side, clasp- || chief entrance of the palace, and throwing the Mh 
ing her daughter's hand, and said in a hurried and || bridle over the neck of his nearly exhausted $teed, I 
whispered accent *It is a year to day, dear moth- || rang the bell. 'The summons was answered by 01 
er;.is it not? The lady started at the suddenness || the old porter, whose serious countenance gave tc 
of the question, but subdued her emotion almost || evidence of the sympathy he felt with his master la 
instantaneously as she asked © Since we left Italy, || and mistress. He had attended the lady Florence d 
dear Florence—do you refer to that period?” || in her childhood and during her 80journ in Italy, he th 
© Yes mother, and I would that I might die there, | had mourned for her as a ministering angel, whose ol 
though few lovelier scenes even in that land of || errand of mercy done, would fain return to its fr 
beauty have blessed my eyes, and this too is all | own home in paradise. He had often told her Cl 
our own ;'—and her look again rested on the beau- || that her voice was s8weeter than the gentle'spring yi 
tiful lIandscape. birds', and now that she had returned to her home W 
'. Her portrait and statue, by her express desire, || as kind and unassuming and far more lovely than c] 
had been brought into her chamber, but the con- || ever, with the deepest regret he 8aw that the V 
trast was agonizing to those whose very souls || wing of the death angel was fluttering over her, m 
were wedded to the dying original. They felt || and innocent as when he clasped her to his bo- W 
that the time must shortly come when these || som a guileless infant, she must rest' in the tomb W 
© would be all remaining of what was once 80 pre- || of her fathers. al 
cious. © Dear Florence, is it your wish to revisit The traveler, for such his disordered appear- th 
Italy when y until: age again able to do 80? The || ance denoted him, inquired in a hurried voice, Is wk 
eyes of the dying girl flached with almost super- || the lady Florence within ?—if 80, tell her Seignor MY t* 

natural brightness as she turned them upon her | Carabello desires an interview.” 'The favorite 
mother, and her voice sounded clear and musical || g1q gervant looked wistfully into the face of the M *2 
as when health decked her cheek with the hues young man, and curiosity for a moment caused la 
of the blushing rose. * Oh! if it were granted me | him to withhold his answer and forget his 86r- i *t 
"to 8ee once more the dark blue waters of Naples' | rows ;—it was but for a moment. * The lady MW Þ! 
peerless bay—to repose upon its bosom while w: 


Florenee is within, but too ill to see company.” 
*'Then tell the noble Duchess I await her pres- 
ence, and most ; earnestly desire a wy moments 
conversation.” ” 

The porter bowed, and, bole him into 8 
neighboring drawing room, desired him to be 8eat- 
ed for a few moments. Left to himself, he paced 
the floor rapidly, forgetting the fatlgues of his 
body in the excitement of his feelin He'had 


The delicate lid drooped heavily over the tear- 
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not rested 8ave when weary natufe Vas exhaust- 
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'ed, since the news of Florence's ilIness was com- 


municated to. him in his studio at Rome. For- 
getting fortune and the long cherished hope of 
Shining. brightest among the stars of genius which 
differ from one another in glory, urged on by love 
and despair he had reached the ancestral home of 
her who was dearer than the 8unlight to his eyes. 
The moment. which, sufticed for the seryant to 
perform his errand 8eemed to him an age of woe, 
but when the door slowly opened and the Duch- 
ess appeared, all feeling}, save sympathy for her, 


was instantly dismissed, 


Oh! how pale, how sorrow stricken, was that 
once blooming face, how slow the step which yet 
lost nothing of its dignity. She cordially grasp- 
ed the hand which he extended. Welcome, most 


- welcome to old England, and to the hospitalities 


of our house, Seignor, but we must appear to you 
in sackeloth- instead of the garments of joy, for 
our 8weet child is dying.' Carabello had knelt 
to kiss her hand as she approached, but when the 
last words 8mote his ear, he fell like a wounded 
deer at her feet. The alarmed lady hastily rang 
the bell for assistance, and while bathing the brow 
of the fainting man, the seal of blindness passed 
from her mental vision, and the past and the pres- 
ent, her child's sudden decline, the arriyal of the 
youthful sculptor, his uncontrolable emotion, —all 
were understood, like a yolume whose unknown 
characters -had 8uddenly become intelligible. 
While they were raising him from the floor, a 
miniature 8uspended from a small gold chain, 

which she 'remembered having given Florence 
when quite. a child, fell from its biding place, 

and was exposed to her view. It was a copy of 
the portrait she had brought from Rome, and she 
now remembered having given him permission 
to remove it to his studio for a few days. 

He employed one celebrated in his: profession 
to copy the portrait, and since that hour it had 
lain upon his heart—perchance he deemed it had 
Strength to pour the oil of peace upon the trou- 
bled oeean of his thoughts. She slid the picture 
within his vest, and awaited his recovery with 
quivering lip. It was not long before he opened 
his eyes, and his first look of consciousness was 
followed by one of intense agony, * Dying,” he 
murmured, < dying in England, and I far away. I, 
who would: lay down life itself to ease an in- 
sant's suffering, or breathe one word of consola- 
tion to her listenirig ear. Oh! God, this must 
not be;” and he rose from the couch to meet the 
pitying eye of the mother. 


——z=z== === 

Had Florence been, in health, her high®orn 
parents would have wondered at the presumption 
of the poor but not ignoble sculptor, but sorrow 
has a wonderful power in 8ubduing pride and - 
giving a right estimate of ourselyes and the world 
around us.  Carabello turned to the Duchess, 
and again clasped the extended hand, 

*'Tell me, for I think I can bear it now, is Flo- 
rence 80 very 1ll, and may I not be permitted to 
see her? Oh, madam, did you know all the mad- 
ness, folly and presumption of which I am guilty, 
you would not extend the hand of kindness. I 
would have rifled the sunlight from your path to 
gild my own lowly home. Let me tell you all. 
From my first acquaintance with your family 1 
have loved, but Oh! how cold a word is this to 
express my feelings. I have idolized your 
daughter; I felt that her orbit was far aboye 


mine, yet I might gaze and worship. Had 1 but. _ 


striven with such thoughts as these when they 
were infants in size and strength, I had not now 
been 8ubdued, crushed, maddened by their pow- 
er, 'This picture,” and he gave into her hand the 
miniature she had before seen, * this I obtained 
almost by stealth. At times, a look at this 8weet 
face has tilled the tumult in my breast, and again 
it -has driven me almost to phrenzy.* He knelt 
at her feet as he concluded : *© Grant me but this 
request to see her before she dies—to show. her 
by leoks and actions, if I may not tell my Love, 
that life would be freely given to raise the light- 
est shadow from her brow. Refuse not the pray- 
er of a despairing man, as you hope for rest in 
heayen.' He buried his face in his hands. *If 
your Wwish can be granted without injury to my 
child, it shall be 80.” She rose and retired from 
the room. | 

Florence had requested to be assisted to one 
of the windows to watch the going. down of the 
$un; Her kind old nurse expostulated with her 
on the rashness of exposing her strength to 8uch 
a trial, but her gentle *I am sure it will not hurt 
me, Alice, and I may not live to see the sun go 
down to-morrow,' 
wrapped in a loose white dress she was seated © 
in a large cushioned chair at her fayorite win- 
dow, which commanded a full view. of the west- 
ern 8ky. Her eye flashed with something of its 


natural brilliancy, and her tone partook of former 
cheerſulness as she 8aid, © To be sensitively alive 
to the beauties of the fair world which our God 
"has made, is almost a recompense. for the weary 
hours of a sick room. Tell me, do yow feel at 


Silenced her objections ; and _ 'S "2 | 
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thisSalm hour-as though you eould say with me; | 
« Our Father's will-be done ?”” The old nurse 
had not:quaffed 80 deeply from the fountain of 
life as her young charge, and there were- mur- 
murings in her heart which she did not attempt 
to. subdue, and she answered almost impatiently, 
<All these things may look very finely to you 
now, but how much happier would you be, could 
you again skip over the green 8ward and ramble 
among the trees, as you did but a few months 
ago, when your face was beaming with health, 
and your voice made sweeter music than the gong 
of the robin. All these pleasures may be yours 
again;.then will I bear my own misfortunes pa- 
tiently, rejoicing at your deliverance ;* and the 
faithful creature wept silently as she arranged 
- the pillows which supported Florence, and laid 
back the damp ringlets from her stainless fore- 
head. 

* Alice, do not flatter me with hopes of life 
which must end in disappointment. T have been 
, early called to prepare for another and more beau- 
tiful home, and I have striven to be ready. God 
alone can tell how well I have accomplished the 
work given me to do, but now that the time of 
my departure is at hand, I look forward with per- 
fect calmness, in the prospect of unending joy in 
the mansions of the just. But a few hours ago, 
and my bosom was torn with fruitless wiskhes and 
almost sinful desires—since then by earnest pray- 
er, in humility of spirit, F have obtained peace.” 
She hesitated, overcome with weakness, but 
gathefing strength from the undying love within 
her, $he added, © Promise me that you will turn- 
to the Source from whence I derive all my eon- 
Solation, will you, dear rurse? © As T hope for 
the death of the christian, I will, I will indeed,” 
ejaculated the nurse, kneeling and burying her 
face in the cushion. * Where is degr father, 
asked Florence, after a pause, laying her hand 
caressingly upon the head of her friend; © he is 
absent longer than is wont from the bedside of 
mis ehild.” -*I know not, Florence, he was to 
have returned 8ome hours since; but do not be 
uneasy, I will inquire of kis footman, for he rode 
out unattended.” As she closed the door leading 
to' the s8ervant's room, the Duchess entered at 
the other end of the apartment. * My daughter, 
are. you better than usual, that thus you sit en- 
Joying this beautiful 8unset? I truly hope 80, be- 
cause I have news to communicate which I fear 
will -agitate you.” * My father,* murmured Flo- 
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rence, and an added paleness settled upon her 
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cheek. 
gpeak. Are you prepared' for news from Italy— 
from Seignor Carabello?”/ + What -of -him 7 +de- 
manded Florence, and- her'eye sparkled with're- 
doubled lustre. - * He is, below, and wishes tosee 
my child.” | © My God ! can this be possible ? and 
her head fell heavily upon her | mother's bosom. 
Long did her anxious mother wait for one sign 
of returning consciousness. She was' unwilling 
that other eyes than her own' should: witness 
Florence's emotion, and hung over ber through 
that long and death-like swoon, alone. 

* Send him hither and permit me to $ee him 
alone,” were her first words. - Her request was 
obeyed, and he entered unattended and knelt at 
her feet. Nerved by woman's pride,” though 
trembling almost to dissolution, she laid her hand 


upon his head and blessed him from the depths 
of her spinit. 


Then he poured forth the story of 
his love, his hopelessness of spitit—his tolls to 
win a name which should not disgrace hers, and 
at length, when the news-of her illness came like 
a thunderbolt upon his heart, of his resolution to 
8ee .her and speak of his love, or perish. in the 
attempt. She listened with flushed- cheek and 
tear-filled eye, and when he concluded $he aid, 
* Seignor, you have come to 8ay farewell, toclose 
my eyes in death, and lay me in the tomb of my 
ancestors. Yet I rejoice to gee you once: more 
on earth—-I thought that boon was reservyed: for 
my inheritance in heaven,” He seated himself 
by her 8ide and clasped her hand in his. He was 
almost frantic at the 8ight of the fearful change 
that had passed over her, but subdued his emo» 
tion, and looked as composed as though health 
Still gladdened her path. Together they watch- 
ed the declining sun, and recalled scenes long 
Since gone by, but hallowed in both their hearts, 
because as80ciated with each other. He- told 
her many a tale of the land of her adoption, and 
his strong, manly tones were in strange contrast 
with her low, s8weet, and melancholy cadence. 
'Thus they sat, till the deepening shadows- warn- 
ed them of the danger of the damp, night air. to 
the invalid, and then he laid her upon the-bed as 
gently as a mother kisses her.sleeping babe, 


'The Duke had long ere this returned, but as 


his: wife had unfolded-to him the tale 'of 'their 
mutual love and despair, he forebore to intrude 


upon- the first hours of their communion. + The 


hot. blood rushed to his forehead at the idea' of 
his. daughter loving a nameless' and *pennyless 
Italian; but the-picture of hjs dying girl way be- 


©He is well ;-it is-not! of him I''would 


FA 


fore him, and he bowed his head upon his breast. 
{[-will go to 'my child. 'I'eare-not whom 'she 
loves; provided'it weaken not "hers affection 'for 
her'\father;'-/and with his wife "he entered-his 
daughter's room. Ag he approached; she raised 
berself and-sunk into/ his outstretehed” arms. 

+ For my sake; dear father, and his hand grasp- 
ed that of the young Italian. ' -* I will but bless 
you' my child, and leave you. You are sadly in 
want of rest, and perchance Seignor will be good 
enough'to as8ist me in nursing you to-morrow.” 

She raised her eyes to his face, and attempt- 
ed to peak, but in vain; They withdrew the 
curtain to admit more air, and raised her head 
from the pillow. She grasped the hand of her loy- 
er, and raised it to her lips, then laid it within her 
father's, and placed her mother's upon it. * 'The 
angels are waiting for me,” and 80 he died. 

I pass over a period of ten years. 'The noble 
mans10A is unchanged, the trees look as stately 
as ever, but where are the inhabitants? Of those 
we left'at the bedside of the dead Florence, but 
one remains—Seignor Carabello. After the death 
of their daughter, the Duke and Duchess took 
him to their bosoms as a $80n, and bequeathed to 
him their palace and grounds. He is now sitting 
where he at with Florence to watch the going 
down of the gun. A s8weet child of two years is 
playing at his' feet. Suddenly he turns, takes 
her in his arms and carries. her before a picture 
of a young and beautiful girl. <I have prayed 
that you may be like her, my little Florence, in 


form and feature as in name, and I believe my 


prayer is answered.' | He gazed from one to the 
other in deep emotion. The child seemed half 
to understand him, for she clasped her tiny hands 
and s8miling at the portrait, lisped <pretty, pretty.” 


«Pretty ! he repeated, as though the child read 


his meaning; *she was an angel inform as in 
mind.' A tall and graceful lady entered the 
apartment at that moment. He took her hand 
and led her to a 8eat. ©I will now tell you the 
history of that portrait and statue which you 
were once desirous to hear.' She listened while 
he described the matchless beauty of Florence, 
which she could not doubt from 'the evidences 
before her, of his early and wild idolatry, —of the 
immeagurable distance between them, —of her 
removal to her native land, and his determination 
to-8eek her—of his reception by her parents—the 
meeting with-herself,-and: then he paused; but 
he-had:nerved himself for the 'task, and - though 
he. wept tears of anguisb, he related the death- 


WO | To * the Rose of Sharon.” 


998 © 
scene and the gubsequent; kindness'of' his' bene- 
factors; * and no, he'added, '©I have learned/to 
look: -npon the past with calmness, -and 'though 
you 8ometimes'chide my melancholy, deem me 
not; unhappy. With you and” our innocent” 'Flo- 
rence for'comforters, I shall movecheerfully along 
the pathway of life. 80 let -us live that we may 
join, the gentle and/ good who have gone" before 
us. | Sweet daughter, may the mantle of the 'el- 
der Florence enfold you, and may- she”' be the 
first to greet your entrance tothe spinit land:* He 
paused, and the subject was never resumed more. 
He had loved again. His true and gentle wife 
was an angel of consolation to his wounded heart, 
and was repaid by his renewed cheerfulness, ten- 
der 8ympathy, and undeviating rectitude. | 'The 
draught from the chalice of affection had purified 
his spirit, and he died as he had lived, loved and 
respected. 
of his wife to his heart, and whispered, © I know 


not which will be dearer in the land of love Y + 
Boston, Mass. IONE. -- 
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To *the Rose of Sharon.' 


Originatl. 


SwEET floweret! ope thy gilded leaves, 
Thy varied charms display ; 

Of solace, for the 8orrowing heart, 
Of gladness, for the gay ; 


*"Of thought, of pure and holy thought, 
Which here in beauty 8hines ; 
Of genius and of'intellect, 
The stores of gifted minds. 


Fair was the gilded casket » 
Which first my fancy drew, | 
But brighter are its sparkling gems, 
And richer far their hue. 


Sweet keepsake ! thou art cherished 
For thy rich stores of thought ; 

And for the giver's sake, thou art 
With double value fraught. ' 


Two years, two happy years have passed, 
Since I was called * a bride ” 

Still is my path with © roses” strewn, 
The thorns all turned aside, 


. And he will ever prove to me 
The friend I loved in youth, 
_ For thou, sweet © Rose of Sharon,” 
Art a token of his truth. . Le. 


Concord, Mass. 
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PLEast AccoMMODATE. What more pleasura- 
ble feelings are engendered in the breast, than the 
Spirit of friendship gives! To bestow a favor, to 
help. a neighbor, and to be kind and obliging to 
the needy—oh ! what Joy s8wells in our_bos: 
in wendalog offices of friendship ! | 


When expiring, he pressed-the hand * 
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| Natural Science. "No. 6. 
BY M188 8. $6 £DGARTON. 


Original. 
THE FLORIST. 


Leaves usually grow upon a petiole. When this 
is wanting; they are said to be $E$s81LE. Let us 
examine-the structure of a leaf. I will pluck one 
from the elm bough which .obtrudes itself in at 
my window. What a frame-work of yeins it 
has ! 'The petiole runs up through the web, from 
the base to the apex, and forms-the midrib, (cos- 
fa.) From this, branches, like veins, are sent 
off laterally, traversing the whole disc of the 
leaf. \'The space between these veins is. filled 
with a cellular web—a sort of net-work—cover- 
ed both above and below with. a thin, porous cu- 
ticle. 'This- cuticle is furnished with the excre- 
tory and incretory organs of the tree. 

+ 'There is another class of leaves, in which the 
petiole is divided at its entrance into the leaf, 
andthe veins run from the base to the apex, 
parallel with the midrib, as Solomon's Seal, Gar- 
den Lily, Indian Corn. 

Leaves are either s1nrLE, like the Myrtle and 
Clover, or: comPpouND, like the Brake, Mountain 
Ash, and Acacia. - Simple leaves are divided by 
Eaton into twenty-two different forms. Let us 
gather a bunch of sprigs and 8ee how many vari- 
eties we can-find in it. : Never -mind whether it 
be weed or rare exotic—we are only s8eeking 
temporary examples. 

- Indeed! quite a collection, considering the 
brief time we have been about it. We will 
them out upon the table, and: examine 


| | kaweiiig Here are the little Red-cloyer 


leaves, 80 common and always $0 pretty. - How 
green they are, and round. This is the orB1cu- 
LAR form, the same as is 8een on a more exten- 
ive scale'in the Cabbage. And what is this, $0 
passing. fragrant ?' A beautiful little sprig of 
Sweet Brier, my especial favorite, This wears 


the ovarx form, named from its resemblance to | 


the shape of an egg, the base being broader than 
the apex: The Pea ! this is delicate; what- a 
8oft green it wears! The leaves of this are oyaL, 
having both ends-of -an equal width. 

'This leaf of the Button-bush, about twice as 
long as it is wide, botanists would call 0BLONG. 
Here is a leaf of the Barberry—very handsome. 
Its form is like that of the Sweet Brier, except 
that the 'base is the | narrowest extremity ; it is, 
therefore, called an oB-ovarz leaf.” The Morn- 


| ing Glory has > denwtifa form oft af, 
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precisely like a heart, called compar. || Op- 
CORDATE 1s the 8ame; form. reyersed ;: we-have an 
example-here in the delicate little. Wood Sorrel. 
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The Mallows, with a , hollowed base -and Found | 


ed lobes and end, 1s KIDNEY-SHAPED. 

This Willow-bough bears - graceful leaves,— 
lance-like, or LANCEOLATE, The Grass leaf is 
LINEAR. 'The Bind-weed has & singular: leaf, 
formed like an arrow-head, and called 8AGITTATE. 
From its resemblance to an old-fashioned battle- 
axe, the Sorrel leaf is termed HAasTATE, or hal- 
bert form. The raLMartz leaf is pretty ; it looks 
like a hand with all the fingers outspread. 'The 
Specimen we have is the Wild Lupine, more 
properly, perhaps, a DiGITATE leaf, the palmate 
not being divided quite down to the petiole, 
leaving a palm for the fingers to grow upon. 

The Oak has a beautiful leaf, with surface 80 
glossy and scallops 80 deep. It is called s1nvu- 
aTE,—from sinus, a bay, or opening. 'The Brake 
has a PINNATIF1D, the Hedge Mustard a LyRATE, 
and the Dandelion a RUNCINATE leaf. 

We have now made out seventeen of the twelk 
ty-two forms. 'The others, I presume we might 
readily find, but. they are not important. 'The 
PEDATE 1s a pretty leaf, but rare, It is formed 


like the foot of a bird. Some botanists have. 


twice the number of forms I have here enumera- 
ted; but as many of them belong exclusively to 
tropical plants, and others are quite anomalous, I 
$hall not puzzle you with a description of them. 

Leaves have different margins. SerRaTE, hay- 
ing sharp notches, hke saw-teeth, running along 
the edge, as in this Sweet Brier. Those with 
rounded notches, like the Mallows, are crxnAaTE. 
A straight margin with sharp prickles growing 
out of it, like the Barberry, is TooTurD. 


A Thought for Woman. 


Original. 


Mucn has been said, and justly, in reference 'to 
the moral power of 'woman—of her ability to 
raise the- 8tandard of respectability; and reform 
out of - the 8ocial circle ' many abuses of 's8peech 
and perversions of the desire' for pleasure;':nNo 


one can have contemplated the strueture-of +80- 
ciety,- and looked 'into'the- causes'of progresive. 
and retrograding movements, without'discerning 


that her influence is great, and''that!union/and''a 


high purpose'are all that' is needed for! womnn, 
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' Winter in the Country; 
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nies ths- blevsing of 'God; "to regenierate the | 


world. 
Numerous are'the' excitives to'a greater and 
steadier zeal to elevate social morals, but there is 
one” that''is '8eldom dwelt on, which 'is the evil 
that one bad woman' may work. ' The more pure 
the general character of woman, the ' more dis- 
tinet will the really devoted to evil be 'made in 
society, and the less will Her wickedness be as- 
socitated with the sex—the less will her evil be 
countenanced, and the more powerful will be the 
persuasives to reform her course. She will feel 
herself to be like an ill clad and unclean person- 
age amid the refined and neat, and will be, per- 
haps, led to attempt to make herself as a golden 
apple to be placed in pictures of silver. B. 


Winter in the Country. 
Original. 


IT is said that the country is dreary in the win- 
Many persons prefer the city, not 
only on account of the various amusements, lec- 
tures and assemblies, which beguile a long even- 
ing in the metropolis; but also because it is 
pleasanter out of doors, because the 8wept side- 
walk, and the lighted streets render the walking 
more agreeable ; and because the gloom and lone- 
liness of the country contrasts widely with these 
conveniences. TI am one of those who prefer the 
country at all seasons. I can set my seal to the 
Sentiment of the bard of nature, who says,— 


* God made the country, and man made the town.” 


I regard cities as. unnatural; and we must ac- 
knowledge that the affected manners which 80 
extensively obtain in cities are anything but nat- 
ural. It is to be regretted that those manners 
Should find their way into the country ; yet it 1s 
to be feared that such is too frequently the case ; 
and, alas! how contemptible must those appear 
who fail even in their attempts to enact the part 
of the ape! But I will not be cynical. 

The advantages of a country-life are many, and 
they are important. I will acknowledge that 
there-is not-80 much fashion, 80 much to excite 
admiration- of a peculiar kind—admiration min- 
-gle&with envy, jealousy, and regret. But how 
different is the- admiration excited by natural ob- 
jeets!- In them, we behold the handiwork of 
the: Creator; //and-we: experience an enjoyment 


that others can outdo us in those exhibitions that 


wealth delights to display. 

A winter in the city may be exciting. But is 
it pleasing? How few of the many that have 
loved it for its pleasures, can look back upon its 
giddy delights with unmingled satisfaction! How 
few are they who come out fromthe perpetually 
recurring parties, and gay throngs, pure and un- 
contaminated! How few are they who feel that 
no stain has been contracted by a perpetual in- 
tercourse with the selfish and the vain! It is to 
be feared that those who do look back upon 8veh 
a winter in the city without regret, have greater 
cause for self-condemnation than their deceitful 
hearts are willing to acknowledge. Nothing ean 
repay us for the loss of purity. 'The pleagures 
of the world are hollow and unsatisfactory ; they 
will not pay for themselves. The gain is imagl- 
nary, but the loss is real. 1 

A winter may be spent in the country, -not 
only more agreeably than in town, but also more 
usefully. By usefulness I do not mean worldly 
profit. I speak of those sterling advantages 
which ought to be the aim of rational and im- 
mortal beings. The individual who spends the 
winter in the country is, in good measure, freed 
from those constant interruptions termed * calls,? 
—a 8ort of impertinent intrusions which seem 
designed on purpose to- dissipate all- improving 
thought, to interfere with the -proper business of 
life, and tempt the heart from all that is -good 
and truly ennobling. A few common-place .ob- 
servations are made; and as the visiter must be 
entertained, a forced conversation is kept up. 
Admitting that a neighbor's affairs are not dig- 
cussed, and that no characters are dissected on 
the occasion, till the discourse is light and tri- 
fling. Much time is spent, and nobody is made 
better—no good is done. 

From these pernicious visits, the person KA 
spends a winter in the country, is, for the most 
part, preserved. - None but a real friend will en- 


to gpend an hour in his company; and as there 
18 little folly and few vain amusements, the con- - 
versation will probably be' s0lid and satisfactory. 

The bright wood fire blazes-on the expansive 
hearth during the long evening, and the Tain 
which patters against the windows," the hail 
which rattles against the house, '-or the 8now 
which drifts in huge heaps, bait add'to the sense 
of security and comfort. Then the loud wind is 


free-from-emwlation, from: envy, and from regret 
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heard, roaring through .the wood, which forms 


counter the sweeping winds. and blinding snows _ 


© delight only in the smiling face of -nature. 


The Song of Death: -. '«) . The Schoolmaster. © - 
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more-ublime mmusic - than all the--bands in the 
universe. 


+ A winter walk in the country is not.s80 devoid | 


- of -interest as may be supposed by those who 
In 
the deep, dark wood sheltered from the rude-as- 
saults of the bleak winds, among the rustling 
leaves, the withered and fallen branches, the 
gray rocks. and black caverns, the genius of soli- 
tude has built her recess. Here the contempla- 
tive mind finds matter for speculation. - Here the 
gense of loneliness is enjoyed, and we feel that 
we have chosen almost the only retreat that hu- 
man- footsteps are not accustomed to invade. 
The 8quirrel looks down from his lofty home, 
and eyes the intruder who has sought a domain 
which he had supposed to be peculiarly his own. 
The home of the songsters is deserted. 'Those 
gay musicians who lately made the deep aisles 
of the wood. ring with their melody, have de- 
parted; and we . now visit their accustomed 
haunts unwelcomed, unheralded and alone. 'The 
86litudes of the wilderness 8eem however to be 
peopled with thoughts; and all the spirituality 
is present, without the charms which take cap- 
tive the sense. 'The low murmurs of the wind 
as they s8oftly breathe through s8ome cleft and 
ancient tree, seem to address themselves directly 
to the soul without the intervening medium of 
the outward sense. As:the leaves on some-tall 
tree rustle in the breeze, we seem to hear the 
approach of one of those s8olitary nymphs who 
make the forest their habitation, and whose 
drawing-room is the 8ummit of a gigantic rock. 
- Ehejpas8ons are calmed; the cares of the world 
Seem. to have-taken their flight, and we feel that 
"the critical eye of man is not upon us. We are 
lone with nature and her God, and we are free. 
Liberty all unknown where the voice of the mul- 
titude boast of their freedom, is here a reality. 
The winter -amusements of the country are 
more rational, more 8olid, and more pleasurable 
than. those of the town. 
country girl is cheerful. The vapors are pecu- 
liar toithe city ; the pallid cheek, the dim eyes, 
the-palpitating heart, are, all of them, the attend- 
ants of city life. Can those be happy whose 
amusements result in such consequenees? 'The 
country girl is Somebody. - She has a distinctive 
character. . She has her own opinions, and when 
occas1on requires: she can speak her mind. Too 
many. of. the city. young. ladies resemble those 
great white millers that go flapping” about on a 


| tween them—and they-Seem to have but one aim, 


Hence nearly every || 


e< 
LON 


$Ummer evening, and-persist.in sorelng their 
wings in the blaze of the: candle. They are all 
of a color—there is/ no: mark | of distinetion;be- 


to get into the fire if -possible. When you have 
conversed with one of them, you need not take 
the trouble to -converse with another, for you 
have heard all that is to be said, and have wit- : 
nessed the same system of affectation - which 
marks the whole lot. RURALITY, JR. 
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The Song of Death. 


Original. 


Mr home is on the dark blue seas, 
And in the 8summer cloud ; 

I ride upon the morning breeze, 
And dwell amid the crowd. 


Within the floweret's scented bell 
ON hide my viewless form ; 
music is the midnight knell, 
Ys 8ighing of the storm. 


The silver conch-shell on the beach, 
Is desolate for me ; 

The bird hath left within my reach 
His nest upon the tree. 


I nip the rose-buds in the spring, 
And steal their sweet perfume ; 

I break the butterfly's light wing, 
And s8poil the violet's bloom. 8IT0 


And from the fated human heart 
I 8teal its loves away ; 

Less willing far with these to part 
Than with its shrine of clay. 


I take the infant from the breast 
Which hath been made its home ; | 
The old I pe to their rest, OS 
And call the young to come. Y 


And yet I am no lawless thief— 
I gather up for heayen; 
The green young twig, the yellow leaf, 
The closing flowers of even. 


Within one sheaf I bind the whole, 
And lay them on the 80d, 
Heart tied to heart, and s0ul to 8oul, 
A harvest for their God. 8, C. E. 
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The Schoolmaster. 


BY MRS. N. THORNING MUNROE, 


Original. 
CHAPTER I. 


He was not very young, for a few, a very gray. 
hairs might be 8een mixed with his raven locks, 
upon his broad and very white temples. - He was. 
just in the prime of manhood, when the fiery -im- 
petuosity of youth has s0mewhat abated, or: been 
tamed down to the more 80ber, truer, and- per- 


be: 


ge! 


no wild, leads in "bis mild, blue eye; its 
light seemed to have been-softened by something 


a, different from- the changes which time brings to 
'e all. It -geemed as if 8ome heavy stroke must 


have fallen-upon- him, to have 80 effectually tam- 
ed the impetuous daring of his spirit. There was 
zomething /in the very tone of his voice, which 
poke of a heart which had passed through the 
fiery furnace of affliction. And in fact such had 
been the case with George Vernon. 

He was the only child of an opulent farmer in 
one of our country towns. As a boy, he was 
generous, open hearted, and fond of study. He 
was ambitious, and loyed the voice of praise, al- 
ways 8triving for the highest place and prize, yet 
was he 80 generous and kind, that he would even 
give up the fondest object of ambition, if it were 
to be gained by some improper, or unkind means ; 
80 that though he ever stood at the head of his 
class, and was considered the best scholar in the 
school, "none envied him, but all rejoiced in his 
good fortune, as much as if it had fallen to them- 
selyes. He was in due time sent to college, and 
| came out loaded with honors. The future was 
+ WH all before him where, to choose. There were 
dreams of fame which arose in his young mind ; 
he thought of the thrilling and mastering power 
of the eloquent orator and statesman, and of the 
high and holy calling of the minister of the gos- 
pel. But first of all, with his father's permission, 
he determined to travel. He set out, followed 
by his parents' kind wishes. Two years past 
on, and he returned to his home. 'The z2outhern 
$un had darkened his brow and cheek, and be- 
neath Italia's 8unny skies he had won himself a 
fair and gentle bride, who left her home to glad 
Pa stranger's hearth. He then came to his own 
"land with youth, love and riches—for he brought 
no pennyless bride to grace his home. He was 
received with open arms, but his father died 
within a short time after his return, leaving him 
80le heir, with the condition that he should main- 
tain- his mother the remainder of her days. And 
well was that condition fulfilled. 

George Vernon was now very rich, and he de- 
termined to be an author. He had no need to 
toil for <a living, and he would write, not for 
"the money's 8ake, if money it would obtain, but 
'for his own gratification; and also, if it must be 
confessed; to win himself a name. He thought 
not how vain - and fleeting was the object he 
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> | places. tor kim.) He wrote, and wes yeaiend; 


80ught... Then followed youre of loye-and hap-| 
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but his heart was in his home, and the world, 
bright and beautiful as it 8eemed to -him then, 


lured him not fromthe fireside of his home. Fo. ; 


These years were the sunshine- of his life, the 
bright 8pot in his existence, and it might be that 
his heart dwelt too much upon the objects of his 
earthly affections, though they were pure as 
aught of earth could be. Life glided on swiftly, 
and in its career brought changes within his 
home. 'The wife of his bosom faded, like a flow- 
er that had been tranferred from: its native soil 
to a colder clime. Slowly, but not less surely 
did she wither; every day the rose grew - paler 
upon her cheek, and every day 8he felt brought 
her nearer to the grave. It was with an aching 
heart and 8addened brow, that George Vernon 
8aw the wife of his bosom fade from earth ; he 
knew there was no hope of her recovery, but yet 
s$he lingered on 80 long, and 80 holy and sacred 
was his task of watching over her, that he 8ome- 
times almost forgot that even that gratification 
must s00n be denied him. Aﬀection could not 
stay the working of death's poison, and she died, 
and he was left a widower with one. child—a 
blooming boy of ten summers. 

He $8tood above her grave with folded arms 
and bended head, and many and strong thoughts 
came over him. He thought of his boyhood, and - 
of higslife in other climes; and then of Italy and 
of her home, and how he wooed and won her to 
his heart, and how she had clung to him when 
storms. beset their path upon the deep, fearing 
not but for him, and praying amid the raging of 
the tempest. And he saw her pale and drooping 
before him, and then she lay dead, but lovely 
2till. He thought of all this, and then he looked 
upon her narrow grave and asked himself, *Is 
this all?” and the afflicted man lifted up his eyes 
to heaven and wept aloud. tu. 

He went to his home, and the kind and 8ooth- 
ing words of his mother fell not in vain upon his 
heart. He listened to her, as she spoke'of a re- 
union in heaven; his s80ul was comforted, and he 
became calm and gentle as a child. 'The violence. 
of his grief was now past, and he thought of her 
as an angel in heaven, and he determined to de- 
vote his life to the good of his fellow-men, while 
he fondly fancied that her soft eyes were /beam- 
ing approbation upon him from her blessed home 
above. This was perhaps a fanciful idea, but 
was it not comfort to the mourner ? He wrote but 
little after his wife's death, for what had he ta 
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do with fame ? There was no heart near him to 
” v08 his thoughts as before. But he wished for 
occupation. that would make him feel he 
ere doing some good in the world. He there- 
re resolved to take a s8mall school. He was 
very fond of children, and this 8eemed to prom- 
ie occupation for, his mind. His own s0n was 
one of his scholars, for he was determined for the 
present at least, that he would superintend his 
education himself. 


\ At the time of which we speak, his wife had 
been dead two years. 'The poignancy of his 


grief had abated, but that solemn and heart-trying” 


event had made a deep impression upon him 
never to be effaced. When sorrow comes to a 
mind and a heart like his, it pervades the whole 
gensitive being, and changes to a calmer flow the 
whole current of feeling. There was not a set- 
tled melancholy upon him, for on the contrary, 
he was ever cheerful; but there was something 
about. him 80.gentle and holy, that it seemed to 
be: more of heaven than earth, as if his spirit 
longed tor be at rest. His 8on was now about 
twelve years of age—a fine, healthy lad, with 


the s0ft, dark Italian eye of his mother, a cheek 


rather dark, but having a ruddy tinge, and. black, 
glossy hair. The aspect of his character was 
noble and generous, giving earnest of a glorious 
fature. He was very fond of study, and under 


His father's guidanee, he promised much. - « 


It was a bright, sunny morning when a merry 
p of children, the scholars of Mr. Vernon, 

e collected on the lawn before his door. "Their 
of merriment rose on the calm, till air of 


| | | be morning, and the clear, ringing laugh of child- 
a0od was borne far and-wide. But 8uddenly 


— ere was a pause in their wild bursts of glee— 


thi ; laugh was hushed, and each little heart seem- 
ed «tilled as if by magic. 
"that 8veceeded, that Mr. Vernon came to the 


So deep was the hush 


door to learn the cause. His 80n was Standing 
by the 8ide of a boy about his own age; their 
cheeks were flushed, and their eyes sparkled 
with rage ;. their hands were clenched tightly to- 
gether as if just ready to give the angry blow, 
and' their forms bent forward, as if waiting for 
but one word to begin the combat. Thus they 
Stood, Edward | Vernon ' and bis school-fellow 
Alfred Mordant, while at a little distance, with 
hands upraised and streaming eyes, stood a young 
girl of about ten 8ummers. She 8eemed to be in 
the. very excess of grief, and when she s2w Mr 


Vernon at the door, $he ran to him, d her £ 


; 


in his bosom and wept bitterly. | 

*What is the matter, Elsie, ny, aweet t girl? 
Said he, parting the thick ringlets from: her brow. 
She answered not, but pointed to. the/two boys 
with looks of alarm. Mr. Vernon called them to 
his 8ide. They , came: with | downeast, sullen 
looks, and the other boys gathered round. 


© What does all this mean 7 snid he; ina calm 
voice; © Edward, Alfred, why these angry looks? 
But neither ariswered. | He then turned to Elie, 
—* You seem,' 8aid he, * to be concerned in the 
affair, tell me what is the cause of this differ. 
ence ? But Elsie could not answer. At length 
one of the boys that 8stood by gave the desired 
information. It - was after all, nothing but a 
child's quarrel. Alfred had thrown his ball into 
an opposite field, and wishing 8ome one to feteh 
it to him, he called, in rather a peremptory tone, 
to- Edward to-go after it; but Edward refused, 
and high words ensued. 'The little Elsie” who 
saw the angry boys, ran herself and got the ball, 
and brought it to Alfred. This but excited their 
rage the more, and they would have proceeded 
to blows, had it not been for the timely interfer- 
ence of Mr. Vernon. Elsie was alarnied to see 
the two boys 80 angry, and had tried all her art- 
less eloquence to appease them,'but to no pur- 
pose; 8he then gave way to a burst of childlike 
grief, When Mr. Vernon had heard the cause of 
the quarrel, he talked seriously to both the boys, 
until they were ashamed of their actions; and 
Edward going up to Alfred, frankly held out his 
hand. A keen eye could have detected a 'gecret 
unwillingness as the other held out his hand to 


' his schoolfellow, but it passed unnoticed, and all 


Seemed well again. 'The little Elsie was now all 
Smiles, and went up to each of the boys, putting 
up her pretty red lips for a kiss, which was read- 
ily given, and then she jumped and frisked ahout 
like a fairy. 

Elsie Clarendon was the only child of a widow 
residing in the same town with Mr. Vernon, She 
was not a handsome child ; pretty, or good look- 
ing, she might -have han called, but nothing 
more. She was sprightly and good humored, and 
the glossy ringlets floated in their natural wy 
ance, over her young, head'and brow, and le 
oftness to her hazel eyes. Her skin Was F 
dark for a girl; it might have been from, 
ure to the 8un, for Elsie was a wild, froli 
thing, and preferred the free air and; bright 6 


* || light to. aught else ; for, as her mother, wit 


ret 
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_ alm6:  Impogaible, in Jie weather, to to 
keep her in the house. She was restless and 
uneasy, unless she could roam away at will, over 
hill and dale, culling wild flowers and wreathing 
them in her dark chestmut ' curls. She was a fa- 
yorite with Mr. Vernon, and well she might be ; 
for with all her love 'of fun and frolic, «he was 
the best 'scholar in'the school. Indeed it seems 
strange' that one 80 young, 80 full of life and vi- 
vacity, could apply herself at times 80 closely to 
Study. Her intellect was of the highest order, 
quick and grasping ; she 8eemed to understand, 
as if by instinct, explanations which one would 
imagine it would take a much older head than 
hers to 8olve. Her quickness of perception and 
the force of her mind and intellect, sometimes 
astonished ' Mr. Vernon himselſ. And $she had 
withal a lively -sense of the beautiful. Poetry 
was her delight, and she often employed her time 
in reading to her mother ; and often as she read, 

the tears would fill her eyes, her little heart 


would: 8well, and she would be obliged to stop 
and. lay her head in her mother's lap and weep. 


There were deep, passionate and tender feelings 
within her heart, and it was a task difficult, and 
yet holy, to temper and mould those feelings 80 
that she might be able to meet and bear life's 
cares and trials. 


CnarTeR II. 


GenTLE reader! I have brought thee thus far in 
my g8imple story. I have given thee one chap- 
ter, a 8imple chapter from life—and now, if it 
would not be too great a stretch of the imagin- 
ation, wilt thou allow ten years to elapse since 
the-events mentioned transpired ? It is a long time 
I know, and great changes may have taken place ; 
but we will briefly glance back at the past, al- 
though time will not allow us to be minute. 

These ten years have scattered a few more gray 
hairs amid our s8choolmaster's raven locks ; but 
his brow is as calm and benignant, and his smile 
as gracious as ever. By his side there stands 
now, a young man,.surely that is his son. Yes, 
the young, high-spirited lad, has grown-to be a 
man, Thus far a teacher's and a parent's tasks 
have been well fulfilled. He has been to that s0n 
A that a father could be; he has counselled and 
directed him, and cautioned him how to shun the 
"thousand dangers which have s8urrounded, and 
*$till do surround him. And well has that son 
profited by his father's advice. In learning he has 


— 
and vigorous, and a spirit willing to do and to 
bear much, Its pride and haughtiness have been 
subdued and tamed'down into a settled firnees 
of purpose and strength of character, which fits © 
him well for the station he now occupies as a 
minister of the gospel. 

Ten years have brought Elsie Clarendon to 
womanhood. 'Dhe rich promises of youth have 
not been in vain, and the widow rejoices in her 
highly gifted daughter. She has the same oft 
hazel eyes of her childhood, beaming with deep 
and pure feelings. A glowing and ardent mind 
gpeaks in every feature, and the beholder forgets 
that Elsie Clarendon 1s not handsome. 

Edward Vernon has been settled oyer a 8ociety, ]. 
a small distance from his native town, for about 
a year. He has applied himself as8iduously to 
his studies, has been eminently 8uccessful in his 
profession and given great satisfaction to his 
friends. He is now on a visit to his home. 

We have said that Elsie Clarendon was a fa 
vorite with Mr. Vernon, and she still held the 
Same place in his affections. It 1s 'not strange 
then that the first visit the father and son made, 
was to the home of the widow Clarendon. It 
was towards the close of a beautiful day in sum- 
mer, and as they had given no notice of their 
visit, Elsie. had gone to take her usual walk. 
Mr. Vernon contented himself with waiting with 
her mother, till she should return ; but Edward, 
with.the natural impatience of youth, after inqui- 
ring the direction she had taken, set out in search _ 
of her. . He walked in the path in which hethad 
been directed, which led him along the banks 
a beautiful river for some distance till he came to 
a small cottage, if it could deserve the T 
most hidden by trees and bugshes. There wh 
an air of desolateness and poverty about "the 


Spot in which it was situated, He was passing £ Fre” 
house with a quick step, when he was attracted 
by the sound of grief, and, on looking round, he 
|| saw a small child sitting in the doorway, crying 
bittexly. He stepped to the door and was about 
to speak to the child, when the sight within 
caused him to pause in. wonder and admiration, 
In one end of the room, on a couch drawn close 
to the window, lay the weak and languid — 
|| a ' female -in” the last stages of -martality.' 
marble paleness of death was on the GE 
which had onee been beautiful; the white, thin 


followed his example, and has now a mind rich] 


hands were clasped upon her breast, the eyes 
| were cloged, and only .the hard and labored 


dwelling, which ill accorded with » the sylvant >= 


pain : i 3 
Eddy « 


340 
Mltitng' told tliat life had not deserted its its frail 
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at,” "Upon one side of the bed sat an aged 
, with her face buried in her hands, and 


Edward was unnoticed by all. He stood and 
listened to the low breathed words of prayer, as 
they came from the lips of that young girl and 
rose pure and hallowed from-the abode of pover- 
ty and death, to the throne of the Most High. It 
was a beautiful picture, and Edward gazed and 
listened with almost breathless attention. Even 
the little ehild had stilled her sobbings, and had 
crept unnoticed to her mother's bed, and laid 
down by her 8ide. 'That beautiful prayer was 
ended ; and Elsje arose and bent over the suffer- 
er, who 8poke to her in low, feeble tones, and 
thanked her for her kindness. 

Edward now entered, and as he advanced and 
held out His hand to Elsie, a blush rose to her 
cheek, and $he stood eonfused and amazed. 
You will forgive my intrusion, Elsie,* 8aid he, 
*but I was in search' of you, and as I passed by 
the open door, I saw you in your blessed occu- 
pation, and could not forbear entering to offer my 
assistance.” | 

*I am glad, Edward, that you have come. This 
poor 8ufferer I fear has not long to live, and the 
presence of a minister of God will doubtless 
s0othe her last moments.* Elsie turned” and 
gpoke a few words to the sufferer, and a smile 
passed over her pale features, as i gave her 
hand"to Edward. * You have come,” 8aid $he, 
*to-a/house of mourning; my time is almost 


"gpent, and were it not that I leave my child alone 


in the-world, T should rejoice. But I put my 
trast in the Lord.” * Who will never desert the 
orphan ! ' added Edward, in a solemn tone.  « De- 
pend upon it, your child will: not be friendless ; 
the one who has been 80 kind to the mother, will 
not desert the orphan; and I will willingly do 
all in my power for her, as well as youvels, z 

*It is not much that I need now,” said she, 
*the world has been to me a scene of trouble and 
trial, and T willingly leave it. You are a minister 
of the gospel ; pray with me, that my soul may 
leave this world on the wings of prayer.” 
the dying one folded her child to her bosom, and 
was silent. Again the sound of 'prayer arose in 


that lowly dwelling, and when their devotions 


were ended, they-saw that the 8ufferer had indeed 
left them on the white wing of prayer: 


And | 


till now at mute and 'silevt, 'arose and” looked 
upon the' dead, and then threw Herself sobbing 
by her ide. Tt required all the'kind' words of 
Edward and Elsie to soothe her. *T am desolate 
and lone, and'T would that I could Uie,” said she, 
scarcely heeding their kind attentions. ' Elsie took 
the little child by the hand, and brought her to 
her grandmother, and when her old eyes fell up- 
on the weeping face of the poor motherless child, 
she for a moment forgot the dead, and felt that 
$he still had something for which to live.” As 


informing her that she would send some one to 


morning, to assist in the necessary preparations 
for the funeral. | 


had come, when Edward and Elsie set out upon 
their walk homeward. ' He drew her arm within 
his, and they proceeded for some time in 8ilence. 
At last Edward spoke i—* May I ask, aid he, 
*an explanation of the scene we have just wit- 
nessed.” *Tt is a ad tale, said Elsie. < Alice 
Norwood was young and beautiful, and attracted 
the attention of a young man of pleasing appear- 
ance, but of dissolute habits. 
herself and she sought not for guile in others: 
$he had lived from infancy almost alone with her 
widowed mother, and grown up like a 8weet, wild 
forest flower jn_her native vale. Charles Cleave- 
land won her young heart, and they were married. 
She left her home with him, and went far away, 
but it was a 8ad day for that young bride! Four 
years passed on, and the mother heard not from 
her daughter in all that long time. But at last 
s$he came back alone and on foot, and with her, 
that one, helpless child! She came to her moth- 
er's dwelling an altered being. Cleaveland had de- 
deceived with false promises, and had at last left 
her, in almost utter destitution. 
round with her babe for some time, seeking em- 
ployment, but was unsuccessful, and at last was 
obliged to return to her mother. But the poor 
girl's heart was broken, and she has hardly 
smiled since. It is now 8ix months since she're- 
turned, and we can hardly mourn that she*has 
gone to a better home, for her young hopes Ki 


perished in their bud, and she seemed' to 'have 


Alice had been her friend, and her tears flowed al 
the recollection of their young days, and at- 


©She is gone 7 Said FElsie, as 8he laid her hand 


| 88d fate of the once 8unny hearted'girl. They ak 


upon' her cold brow.” The pr Rinale «with had I 


800n as 8he became calm, they left her; Elsie - 


watch with her, and would come herself in the ! 


The sun had set, and the clear hour of twilight. 


She was guileless. 


She wandered. 


nothing left for which to live? Elsie 'pause v 
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med their walk again in” silence:/ there 8cemed 
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d to be « weight upon the spirits of Elsie, but Ed- 
o ward spoke to her of his present situation; and of 
f his fature prospects, for he had ever confided all 
e his ' plans to her as to a sister, and'she began to 
» manifest an interest in the conversation. 

k The moon had now risen, but the two did not 
0 quicken their pace; they 'seemed to have forgot- 
= ten that a father and a mother were at home wait- 
1, ing their coming. - Edward had taken the hand 
at of Elsie within his own, and was speaking very 


Ls earnestly, but in low tones. | Elsie's head was 
e bent: forward, 80 that the rich, dark curls fell 
to W over her cheeks, and hid her blushes, but a tear 
16 trembled' in her eye, and her lips quivered. He 
18 paused as if waiting for a reply, but she was si- 
197 lent. He raised her head to his bosom, and look- 
ht ed into her 8oft, tender eyes, and read his answer 
nn W there. He pressed her to his heart, and whis- 
in pered © 'Thou wilt be my guardian spirit, and wilt 
'e. cheer me in all my duties, mine own Elsie. For 
Ee, have I not seen thee at all times, in the hour of joy 
it- and at the bed of death, and thou art the- same 
ce kind and gentle being that hath grown up with 
ed me from childhood, and whom I have ever, at all 
TO times, loved. 'Thou wilt be the sunlight of my 
89 path, and I will keep thee, and love thee, and bless 


s* MW my God for the rich gift, for thine own soft eyes 
bave told me that thou wilt be mine own sweet 


er 

1d wife.” 

4 CHaPTER LIT. 

wy, Ix due time, as the reader may have imagined, 
"ur Edward Vernon and Elgie Clarendon were mar- 
_ ried. A year passed on, and he received a call 
ast to a neighboring city, which was accepted. He 
er, remoyed with his family, consisting of his wife 
th- Wl and father, and was followed by the good wishes 
de- of the society of which he had been a faithful 
eft minister. : 

red. Alice Cleaveland; the poor motherless child 
1m- was taken by Mrs. Clarendon on the death of her 
yas MW grandmother. She was a sweet child, and was a 
oor Ml favorite with them all, and served well to beguile 
aly © the lonely hours which Mrs. Clarendon must 


otherwise have known, after the marriage of her 
daughter. 


Edward Vernon was now settled over a large 
zand flourishing gociety in a populous and wealthy 
5 ity. A man with a mind less firm, and a heart 
"ore susceptible' to the-influence of praise and 
| flattery, would-have been in serious danger on 
the giddy beight on which he stood. But his | 
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mind and his heart were. firm. He loved too! well} .. 
the gospel he professed, to let. any earthly pros-” 
perity make him - forget the holy duties whiels 
belonged to him, as a disciple of the lowly Jesus. 
He 8tood before his people as a minister of God, 
and while the words of high and thrilling elo- 
quence. came from his lips, and all listened with 
the deepest attention, he eyer s8eemed uncon- 
SCious of the many who were looking up to. him 
as one gifted beyond the multitude ; he seemed | 
to think but of his'God, and how he could best 3 
instil his gospel into the. hearts of the people, - 
and his words, thrilling and eloquent as: they 
were, came from the very depths of a heart 
which worshiped God in singleness of mind and. _ 
purpose. As a pastor, no-one could say that be” _ 5 | 
visited the rich more than the poor. 'The lows” 3 
liest and humblest, who came within the sound => 
of his voice, were as dear to him as the most 
opulent of those who listened. to, and praiged 
him. He entered the lowly dwellings of the 
poor, and he was welcome. Ay, he passed by 
the house of the wealthy, and entered the miser- 
able hut of wretchedness and wo, feeling that he 
was there more needed; he gave of his wealth 
to the squalid child of poverty, and poured the 
balm of consolation into the heart of the mourner 
and the afflicted. In all his visits, Elsie was his 
companion. 'They stood together in the halls of 
the rich, and great was the attention they receiy- 
ed from the proud of the earth, for Edward Ver- 
non's fame had spread far and wide; and they 5: 
Stood *tegether by the bedside of the dying; an 
while his voice rose in prayer, her hand gw po t- 
ed the head of the sufferer.. The child ofa 
tion blessed them, and the eye of the agedanc 
the mourner lit up with joy at their approdidils: 
Thus passed a few years of Edward Vernon 
life. He was almost adored by his people. 
powers of mind were great, his purposes strong; 
his love of the gogpel he professed abounded;; 
and we can 8ay of him, what we cannot say of 
all, he practised what he preached: | His voice 
was rich and powerful, and he was a great ora- - 
tor as well as preacher. He 8tood upon a dizzy 
height, yet | his brain was steady, and his heart 
firm ;—he looked not down, to 'see how high he 
had attained, but he Jooked upward, and. Still 
pressed on. in the glorious path he -/trod: . Happy 
was he, and. richly blest in his home, and all his 
domestic affections; happy in his religion, and 
happy in his calling as a minister of the gospel. 
Sad it is, that the base and lo - —_ſ of men 
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| ypon all earth's fairest scenes,—the gun rises and 
7] ise of a glorious day, but ere'it reach- 
| | mnevidiod, dark clouds 8weep across the 
3 yens, 'and we tremble at the fury of the ele- 
"ments, and bow ourselves to the dust, and own 
the power of the Almiglity! Though Edward 
Vernon was beloved 80 well, and praised' 80 
much, still he had enemies. Ay, even from the 
very first, had the tongue of malice and enyy been 
busy. Alfred Mordant, whom we once before 
mentioned, the school-fellow of Edward Vernon, 
had been busy-sowing the seeds of contention 
and s8trife within the very heart of his society. 

His business had brought him to the city in 
"which Edward Vernon preached. His was a 
Spirit mean and groveling ; he had disliked Ed- 
ward from very childhood, because he always 
stood aboye him in the class, and more than this, 
he had won the heart of Elsie Clarendon, whom 
he had wished to have secured for himself. Yet 
he professed great friendship, he had welcomed 
him with seeming warmth to the city, and he was 
considered as one of the minister's best friends ! 
Deeply and artfully had his schemes been laid. 
He used base insinuations of Edward Vernon's 
honor and fitness for the station he occupied, he 
gpoke of him as one who might please for awhile, 
but who had no qualities to retain long the affec- 
tions and love of his. people; even his powers of 
mind were 8poken slightingly of, as though he 
_ "doubted their »intrinsic worth. Thus did he 
Spread "the seeds of contention abroad.'+ And 
. there are ever 80me, with spirits just base enongh 
and minds sunk 80 low, and hearts 80 filled with 
envy of another's praise, that they will listen to 
8uggestions, however unfounded, of that other's 


 ineapacity, and of doubts of his real worth, while 
they inwardly rejoice at the absurd tale, and try 
to flatter themselves that it is true, and then say, 
with 8ubdued tone and serious face, © What a pity 
t 


80 fair an exterior, and 80: pleasing an ap- 
ce, $should be like a light that will shine 
brilliantly and dazzlingly for a time, and then 
sink and die away, from a mere want of the re- 
quisite to 8upply the flame.” The heart of man 
is/ 8trange and unfathomable, its workings are 
deep and almost inscrutable to the world's eye; 


and the hypocrite throws the veil of truth and: 


vincerity over his vile features, and goes on with. 


a high hand in his wicked path, and the world benefit his health, but he ever answered in thi 
looks on, and paioes his disinterestedness and || negative. He- till Joyed his 


Judgment. 
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The very ſame which Edward Vernon hed won 


for himself, the great praise which ' he had re- 
ceived as a preacher and orator, was to be to him 
a gource of affliction and anxiety. Though” he 
had not gought the praise of men alone, though 
he loved the gospel he professed 80 well, though 
he never let the worldly praise and flattery ink 
within his heart and win him from: his duties; yet 
did his high station make him very many -ene-: 
mies. Envy, one of the basest passions of the 
human heart, had been raised; and there were 
many, and those too who professed to follow the 
s$ame Master, and ' hailed him as a brother, who 
ligtened too readily to these vile tales:80 artfully 
circulated. 'They envied Edward Vernon, though 
his powers were exerted in the same cause as 
their own; they envied him, for he stood higher 


than themselves, and they forgot the precepts of . 


their Master, when they let the vile passion have 
a place within their hearts. 'They forgot-that he 


was their brother, and that perhaps the very rea- ' 


s0n that he 8tood 80 much higher than thems 
selves, might be, because he had applied” himself 
more closely to the studly of the great truths he was 
engaged in promulgating. 

Sad was it, that the professed followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, could 80 let envy rankle 
in their hearts; that they should- forget their duty 
to their christian brother. 
have rejoiced, that 80 mighty and able a co-work- 
er was engaged in preaching the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Yet though sad, ay, ever wicked as it 
was, yet was it alas, too true! And Edward 
Vernon 800n perceived all this, and he looked 
into his own -heart to see if he had done aught 
to merit 8uch a return for all the brotherly affec- 
tion. he had felt for thoge who labored in the 
8ame field with himself, and his heart answered 
that he had not. But his was a gospel of love, 
peace and forgiveness, and he forgave them in 
his heart,.and still went on in his duties untir- 
ing as before, But intense study, and the 8ad 
thought that his worth, his talents, and even his 
best deeds should be mis-read, and looked upon 
with envious eyes by his brothers, had made 
great inroads upoa his constitution, and the work- 


ings of the immortal mind were becoming most 


too much for the frail body. His father and his 


wife wished him to remove to some other 8ocie- 


ty, thinking that a change of residence might] 


, and bop! 
greater number loved him well, though the' poj- 


Rather should they. 
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lated, had taken some_ effect, eyen here; yet he 
$2id that while life-lasted, he would labor among 
them, and would prove, if needful, in his dying 
hour, [that his heart had ever been true: to his 
God. He had done all in his power for the good 
of his society, why then should he fear what man 
And; he did not fear it, yet did ago- 
nizing . thoughts wear out his frame even in the 
very prime. of his manhood. 


F CHarTER LV. 


Bur one more.chapter, gentle reader, and I am 
done. It was a bright, a beautiful Sabbath morn- 
ing,'a mild and balmy. morn of spring, when Ed- 
ward Vernon and his wife and father stepped out 
of. their house, and directed their steps towards 
the- church. 'The countenance of the minister 
was deadly. pale, but a beautiful and holy expres- 
gion beamed there, an expression which spoke of 
suffering borne patiently and resignedly, and of a 
heart that had put aside earthly things, and s8eem- 
ed but waiting the call to go to his home. His 
father supported his steps on one 8ide, and on 
the other, partly supporting and partly support- 
ed, walked his wife. She also was pale, and an 
expreasion of deep anxiety rested on her brow, 
and her eyes filled with tears, as she descended 
the 8teps and took her husband's-arm. He look- 
ed up, and saw her agitation, and a faint smile i 
lumined his -countenance; as he took her. hand 
and 8poke a few words in a low tone ; and Elie 
tried to force back the tears, and took his arm, 
and the three proceeded onto the church, which 
was already filled to overflowing. He proceeded 
up the-aisle into the pulpit, leaning on his fath- 
er's arm ; and every eyein that vast congregation 
was fastened on his pale and spiritual looking 
countenance. | 

It was indeed the last time that Edward Ver- 
non was to preach; it was the last time that he 
was to lift up. his voice in exhortation to the 
people of his flock, and every heart knew it and 
grieved because of it! - For he had been obliged 
at last to give up preaching ; but he did not do 
it until every. exertion had been made, and every 
nerve had been $strained to: the utmost. He had 
borne,up wonderfully against pain and s8ickness 
and intenge. suffering, and had in fact worn him- 
elf out, in. the: service of his divine Master: 
Many things had combined to produce this tate; 
his cloge application to study had been one thing, 


poi- and his friends had taxed his powers too much, 
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hwy more than bis-spirit was willing to perk — 4; 


but more than his mortal frame could bear; 
his enemies too, had done their work full 
and though he trove against this last, as « & 
tian might, yet till that had its share-in the _ 
work. And there he - was before the peoF = " 

whom. he. had loved and served $0 well; in the 
very prime of manhood, yet with the geal of 
death upon his high, pale brow! When he arose 
to prayer, there was a deep hush. - He spoke low, 
but there was not one but heard his every word, 
Solemn and holy was that prayer. He prayed for 


| all, even as did our Lord, for his enemies. It 


Seemed as if he were pouring out his yery 80ul 


carried with him, and participated in his feelings. 
That prayer was ended, and the congregation _ 


and another deep silence reigned throughout the 
house, as the minister arose and named his text, 
* These things T command ye, that ye love one an- 
other.” I cannot attempt to describe that germon. 
It was thrilling and affecting in-the extreme ; it 
was his last effort, and it was, as- if he had- con- 
centrated all his powers for that final exhortation 
to his people; as if he would imprint-these words 
upon their inmost hearts, and make them feel how 
needful was christian loye. 

As he went on, he seemed to gain tia: 
ever-the deadly paleness fled from his cheek, 
the light came to his dark eyes, his voice rose-. 
rich, meHow and powerful, as in his days of. 
most vigorous health, and the words came. im 
bursts of unrivalled eloquenee from his pale hps.” 
He s8poke to them the words of. truth, andithey. 
ligtened intently, for each one Seemed his : 
and feel that they were almost his dying words 
-Every eye was turned towards his deaning lis 
tenance, and tears flowed, and suppressed ob" 
were heard in every part of the church. 

Elsie 8at gazing upon his face :+ not once had 
her eye wandered, but she sat there pale & x 
trembling ; she saw that he was exerting hims 
too much, and she feared that when he came down 
from his height of enthusiasm, his frame would- 
almost give way. But his last words. were calm 
and 800thing ; like the pleadings of an angel, or 
the last breathings of a calm and holy spirit, that 


was about to leave the world forever. And 

he ended—when' the last words were spoken, 1 
he had seated himself, there was a long and 80l- 
emn pause amid that vast as8embly, broken only 
by s8obs and sighs! But soon the notes of the 


in deyotion, and the ,whole congregation were 


were seated. The hymn was raised to heaven, 
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deep toned organ broke upon the ear,” another 
. bymn was ung, and the minister rose and: pro- 
- mounced the benediction, and the congregation 
_ were dismiss8ed. They crowded around their 
"young minister each wishing to catch one more 
glimpse of the countenance which had been to 
them s0 oft the messenger of good. But few 
words were 8poken, and they went in s8orrow to 
their homes. : 
A week from that eventful Sabbath and Ed- 
ward Vernon lay upon the bed of death. None 
thought that the spirit would 80 80on seek its 
home, but the exertion of the previous Sabbath 
had been too much for his feeble frame, —his 
work on earth was finisghed—his trials ended, 
and his sufferings over. There were none now 
in the chamber of death, but his wife and father. 
Kind friends had been to see him in his last mo- 
ments, but all were now gone, for he had wished 
to be alone with his best earthly friends. His 
father sat by his side, and tears came from his 
aged eyes. He had thought that his 80n would 
have been the stay of his old age, yet there he 
lay in the embrace of death, ere time had changed 
one lock of his raven hair, and he, that old man, 
Still lived. .. Elsie, his young wife, sat on the oth- 
er 8ide of the bed. Blest and happy had sbe been 
in her young affections, yet was he, the one with 
whom she had been 80 blest, to leave her 80 800n 
a widow. She felt that it was $0, and she laid her 
head upon her husband's bosom and wept. 'The 
dying man clasped heralmost conyulsively to his 
breast, and pressed his already clay-cold lips to 
her throbbing brow. It was the hardest pang of 
all, the parting from that young being who had 
ever been the blessing of his life, —the one who 
could hear him praised without envy, and who 
had tried all in her power to prevent the darts of 
malice and s8uspicion from entering into his heart. 
It was hard for him to leave her, whose exist- 
ence--8eemed.. 80 interwoven with his own! He 
could leave the world, for he knew that he went 
to a far better one above; he could leave his 
friends, knowing it was but for a time; he could 
even leave his gray haired father, for he knew 
that his days were nearly told, and that he should 
meet him soon ;—but how, O how, could he 
leaye the wiſe of his bosom! Alas, he knew not 
how 800n that young being would follow him to 
the grave. Yet he bowed his head in 8ubmis- 


Sion, and as he folded her to his heart, which 
now beat but slowly, he offered up a fervent || 


| love one another. 


that ſervent offering to his God, be apes up 
his spirit. 


minister died! Died, with all his honors bright 
around him, the wreath of fame till fresh ypon 
his brow, not even the breath of envy or malice 
had power to wither one of its leaves, though 
they had caused the heart many a bitter pang ! 
But he died, and even the tongues of malice and 
envy were &till, they did not dare to breathe 
above his grave; but all praised him as one who 
had made the world the better for having livid in 
it, and even those who had listened most readily 
to false 8uspicions, were proud to speak of him, 
as their departed brother! Would that they had 
learned to do thus before—but alas! man will 
thus treat his brother man, when he permits en- 
vy {to rise within his heart; when he listens to 


Then it is, that he forgets the holy precepts of 
his God, and injures, deeply injures the one 
whom he is bound by all laws to protect. 

Gentle reader, my simple story is ended, and 
if it has caused one to pause, and look within his 
own heart, and inquire if he has cherished aught 
of malice or enyy against his brother, because 
perchance his talents and powers are aboye his 
own,. my labor has been well rewarded. If 
there is 8uch an one, let him banish all evil 
thoughts from his mind, let him pray to God for 
strength to resist temptation ; and- let him Te- 
member that nothing more is required of him, 
than the powers that his God has given him, if 
rightly exercised, can aecomplish. And may we 
all remember the words of our blessed Lord, and 
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Hair, holy Love! mysterious power ! 
Thou art the garland spring of life ! 
Within thy bright and beauteous bower, 

Discord and envy, , Pain and &trife 
Can never come ; *tis thine to throw 
A halo o'er the lowliest path— 
To 8weeten every cup of woe 
TI human heart is doomed to quaff. 


Hail, holy Love! thrice blessed art thou ! 
Thou wield'st a sceptre mightier than 


The monarch, on whose regal brow 
There- glitters many a. cost! oy Hom; 
That brow alas! may-throb pain, 
The monarch's dazzling crown will prove 


prayer for her saſfety : 


c; 


- it was his last—for in|] 


More galling than the captive's chain, 
Unite "ts girt ron orith love. 


We will not linger oyer "oY Scene, That young | 


the insinuating words of the slanderer, and treas- 
ures up, malice against one whom he should love. 
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Yea, —_ God neg iven 
| ttribu Pads 
ng And O when man shs 
ht * How much a-God of lovs ok \ low 
Uh Then will bis heart with rapture glow 
| th deep and fervent Uhankfu ness, 
ce 
h Hail, holy Love ! 0 come and, make 
g Thy dwelling in this heart of mine ! 
g | And may I ne'er in blindness take 
nd Passion's wild, meteor flame for thine. 
At thy pure altar may I bring 
he No 8elfish wish, or vain desires, 
ho But ever may my offering 
; : Be holy—such as God requires. C. 
ii Hartford, Ct. 
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1nd Letter to the Editor. 
vill Shirley Village, Dec. 25, 1840. 
en- WM Br.. Bacon ;—Perhaps you, and the readers of 
to Wl the. Repository will not object to a Christmas 
as. WI letter, even if it be not received before the mid- 
ve. W de of | February, since it is not designed to be 
of WI an occasonal letter, appropriate to the day, but 
one WM simply a collection of reminiscences of by-gone 
things. 
and I haye been reflecting s0mewhat upon the 
his MW propriety of occupying the pages of the Reposi- 
ght Wl tory with personal adventures, for I very well 
wse Wl know. that circumstances of great import to 
his W one's self, are frequently of little interest to oth- 
If MW ers. I have decided, however, to conclude the 
evil MW account of my journey, by describing a few 
for W scenes and incidents which I encountered after 
re- Wl leaving New York, knowing that you, at least, 
1im, MW and a few other personal friends, will be gretified 
1, if Ml Þy the details. 
* We 'There had been a furious storm the night pre- 
and Wl ceding my departure from the city. The tumult 


of the contending elements, tossing the shutters 
of my windows to and fro, and the excitement of 
mind naturally attendant upon the prospect of a 
return to my own home after an absence of three 
months, kept me awake the greater portion of 
the night. Added to these, there was a large 
fire opposite one of the windows of my chamber ; 
the bells were ringing, firemen were shouting, 
timbers were falling, and the blaze streamed in 
brightly upon my face, leaving me no alternative 
"ut to © cogitate ? upon the probable consequences 
of the destruction- going on before me. 

At dawn of day the floods of rain had ceased 
to pour, and I found myself conveyed on board 
the Nimrod—the latest descendant, I suppose, of 
the renowned hunter. of old, the mighty founder 


of aight y 2 A 208 fog detained us awhile 
Vor. 
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| 8hores of the © Sound,” and the eye had no alter- 


 expression, as were exhibited in these singular 


- || in a dubious 8tate of uncertainty; but Shortly & 


ter seven we were ploughing the green water 
the *bay.” The drizzly, murky atmosphere k 
us. shut up awhile in the saloon ;- but gettai 
weary of gazing at others, and being gazed atin 
turn, I 800n went out upon deek.' I had trad 
the morning * Journal of Commeree” throwgh 
from beginning to end ;. not only all the s 
cal reports, Steam-ship arrivals and foreign intel- 
ligence, but the marriages, deaths, ship-news and 
advertisgements. It was time now to * admire 
the prospect ; * but unfortunately for this antici- 
pated resource, the fog entirely obseured the 


native but to gaze into the mystic depths of the 
mist, or follow the up-heaving and down-falling 
of the grum-yoiced waves. Most of us, however, 
had shortly something of greater personal inter- 
est to attend to, which required our presence in 
the cabin. Wordsworth has very beautifully 
described the effeet of the motion of natural ob- 
jects upon the spirit and manners of a. youthful 
maiden ;— 


© Nor $8hall she fail to see, 

Even in the motions of the storm, 

Grace that shall mould the maiden” s form 
By Silent sympathy.” 


This is certainly a very exquisite passage, let 
the critics say what they will of the © Lakers 
but for once I am free to confess, that © the m 
tions of the storm ' produced anything but a re- 
fining influence upon either form or temper ; and 
all the *beauty* that was © born of murmuring 
sound,” passed into our faces in a hue of utter 
paleness. We remained below deck till we ar- 
rived at Bridgeport. 

I was expecting to meet a friend here, who 
was to. convey me to Mass.; and therefore at 
very leisurely watching the crowd in their bustle 
for baggage, and their removal into the cars, 
which s8tood waiting to convey pas8engers to 
New Haven. I cast about a ſew anxious glances 
for the familiar ſace of my friend, but perceived 
none but strange and singular countenances. 
There is always a good deal that is droll-ina 
throng of human faces. I heard it remarked 
once by a sensible gentlemgn, that though Cruik- 
Shank's illustrations . of * Boz, and Johnston's 
cuts for the © Comic Almanac,” would at - first 
thought be pronounced extravagant caricatures, 
he had noticed in crowds as much deformity of 
feature, distortion of form, and Iudierousness of 
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pictures. He may be correct in a degree, but 1 


- head receding suddenly from the eyes. 
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think not. wholly 80, for we never $ee a Th 
brought quite in contact with a chin, nor afore- 
And 80 
far as my own perception of the ludicrons may 
testify, there is more of the truly comical in 
light contortions and irregularities, than in very 
perceptible deformities; for where the sense of 
the beautiful is. wholly outraged, or where our 
feelings of compassion are called into action, we 
lose 8ight of the ludicrous in emotions of disgust 
or of pity. 

Two hours I remained in the aan of the 
boat, awaiting the appearance of my friend. 'The 
crowd had long since -dispersed. The crew of 
the boat were occupied in washing the deck, 
and the stewardess stood near me scrubbing the 
windows. 'PThe rain came down in torrents, not- 
withstanding that the sky was clear in the west 
and 8outh, and the sun was shining brightly. 
Is there a tayern near?? I inquired of my 80- 
ciable companion, who kindly sympathized with 
me in my disappointment ; for I began to be 80- 
licitous for a home as night drew near. *O, yes, 
two or three,” was the reply; * there is one right 
across the street, Mr. and Mrs. H.\ keeps that. 
They're very nice folks.' I felt that her recom- 
mendation was a good one, for if a poor black 
man had reason to call them * nice folks,” they 
st be kind of heart. 

As I was about bidding adieu to © Nimrod,” I 
met the-captain, who courteously offered me an 
umbrella and a guide, and in due form I was ush- 
ered,into the public parlor of the W#*** Hotel. 
I had now found a home for the remainder of the 
day and night, and had a disposition to obey the 
Seriptural injunction, © Take no thought for the 
morrow.* Mine hostess s0on entered, and be- 
traying a very pardonable yankee curiosity to 
know my origin and destination, I generously 
made known $80 much of it as would enable her 
to give me 8ome information of my best route to 
Mass. Nothing satisfactory being offered, I spent 
the evening reading stories in the © Lady's Book,” 
and chatting a little with the kind-hearted land- 
lady. 

Bridgeport is a very fine little village as I dis- 
covered the next morning, on my way back to the 
| boat; and I did not regret the opportunity which 
was afforded me of seeing it. I had formed a 
very sudden resolution of returning to N. Y. and 
taking another boat to Norwich the game * day. 

It was my only possible means of reaching 


| 


| have had an opportunity for observation. 


home by Thanksgiving, and I had a childish desire 


of being present at this domestic festival. It was 
a rich and beautiful day. The ocean slept like a 


weary child, and the shores of the Sound, in spite 


of the desolations of the frost-spirit in the interi- 
or, were still green and 8unny. We had a gay 
company of ladies, dressed im the rich yelvet hats 
and shawls of the season, with graceful plumes 
and comfortable little muffs, and it 8eemed to me 
no idle admiration to scan these curious manufac- 
tures of the artizans of fashion. ; 

The Captain and waiters of the boat recogniz- 
ing me as having been on board the preceding 
day, were uncommonly courteous and attentive, 
and proffered me eyery necessary assistance in 
getting to the other boat. I should feel myself 
unjust to neglect giving my testimony in fayor. 
of the African character, as it exists in the wait- 
ers both in the hotels and steamboats where I 
There 
is a propriety, gentleness, and sincere kindness 
of heart about them which may be said to form a 
distinguishing trait of their character, and I know 
not that I have been more keenly touched by any 
kindness I have eyer experienced, than by many 
little unsolicited offices of courtesy from the chil- 
dren of the sunny clime of Africa. 

Having made a transfer of myself and chattels 
to the * Charter Oak,” I felt very secure and hap- 
py, and began to think a steamboat a yery.decent 
home under favorable circumstances. TI had two 
hours to myself before the time appointed for 
leaving the wharf; but as I was not familiar with 
the streets of the great emporium, I chose to re- 
main in the boat. 'Taking up a Bible which lay 
upon the table, I found written upon a blank leaf 
seyeral denunciatory quotations from Watts, rela- 
ting to © the day of days, the awful day,” and that 
beautiful creation of the imagination called * hell, 
and warning sinners to flee from the wrath 
to come. I passed the listless moments in 
scribbling a few yerses on an opposite page, un- 
der the motto, © As in Adam all die, even 80 in 
Christ shall all be made alive. 

It was very amusing after the passengers began to 


ass8emble, to listen to the rival cries of the news- 
Some of them ran over the list of contents, : 
others recommended the low price of their jour- | 


boys. 


nals, and the clamor, grew incessantly Fouder till 
the bell rang, and warned them away. Having 
passed between the 8hores of the Sound twice 
within as many days, objects began to look very 
ſamiliar in my third passage ; but I think I never 


witnessed a more beautiful sunset than that which 
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An Inscription—Nev Birth. 


shone over the waters on this November eve. I' 
stood along while at the stern of the boat, watch- 
- ing the strangely curdled hues that flickered along 
the 8ides of the furrows that we cast up as we 
went, for they were to me new and full of beauty. 
A brilliant rose-color brindled over the rich green, 
and 8erpentine streaks of gold trickled along 
the edges of the snow-white foam; the clouds 
aboye were gorgeous as is their wont on an au- 
tumn eve, and the red sun, as though unwil- 
ling to withdraw the glories of his presence, lin- 
gered along the western sky, and cast his rosy 
s8mile upon the white dwellings which rose up 
behind the evergreens of the island. Sloops and 
other 8mall craft were gliding gently up the har- 
bor, the wild geese 8ported nearer the shores, 
and everything in heaven and on earth, and upon 
the sea, ass8umed hues and forms and attitudes of 
exquisite loyeliness and grandeur. 


_ At three o'clock in the morning, after a rather 
hazardous passage up the 'Thames, the boat stops 
at Norwich, and passengers crowd into the cars 
for Worcester and Boston. We had gone twen- 
ty miles on the railroad, when s8uddenly we came 
to a pause, and an officer of the cars entered with 
the pleasing intelligence that one of the baggage 
crates had been lost off the track, aad it was ne- 
ces8ary to 8end the engine back for it. Two hours 
we sat not very patiently awaiting its return ; but 
once more on our way, nothing happened to dis- 
turb our serenity till we were safely deposited in 
Worcester. Twenty-four miles in the stage over 
a muddy road s8eemed the most tedious part of 
my homeward journey, for one's impatience in- 
creases always as the object of one's wishes 1s 
more nearly approached. 

The heart makes some things beautiful to us— 
more beautiful than the most elaborate workman- 
$hip of nature or of art. 'The affections never yet 
clung to one earthly object without investing it 
with a touching loveliness; and indeed nothing 
ever yet was beautiful which the spirit could not 
love. I saw in the distance the outline of a fa- 
miliar hill—what grace was there in its gentle un- 


dulations, what delicacy in its faded hues; I 


caught a glimpse of a dancing stream, and its 


tiny 8parkles had as strong a 8way over the spir-) 


it, as ever yet had the s8plendid magnificence of 
Niagara, the brightest beam of the gentle Sus- 
quehanna, or the lordly tide of the romantic Hud- 
80n. And I knew then that though there may 
be 8treams of radiant beauty wandering abroad 


o'er all the land, -their deep, mysterious spring is | 


in 'the human s80ul. The bleak and barren High- 

lands were beautiful to Scott ; 'F IT couldnt 
look upon the heather once a year, 8aid he, * Fi 
lieve IT should die s. 0. EW 
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An Inscription—New Birth. 


Original. 


Waits conning over the various inscriptions on 
the tablets of a certain grave-yard, I met one 
which read thus :—* Why should we mourn that 
another child is added to the company of the 
immortals?* A significant question, thought T, 
if it is admitted that the immortals are happy and 
the new member of the company is to become. 
80. And, I suppose, no other thought was in 
the mind of him who penned this inscription for 
the sculptor, for it is remarkable that grave stones 
bear but few inscriptions which do not manifest 
strong and abundant hope and trust in the appr 
ness of the departed. 

As I pondered on the sentence quoted, 1 
thought it must have relation to a child, taken 
away in the blossom of its being, and then 8ome 
of the pleasant ideas of the ancients respecting 
the infant dead, passed through my mind, espe- 
cially those which taught that when children die, 
they became angels, and that those whom®the 
gods love, die young. And these were contrast- 
ed with the teachings of some of the professedly 
christian doctrines, that mark the curse of the 
Deity on the infant, and make millions of them 
to dwell in the regions of despair. *God pity the 
mourning mother who bends over the corse of 
her babe, with Calvinism in her heart! was my 
mental prayer. £ 

I bent down to read the name and age of the 
sleeper, and found that the inscription referred to 
one who died aged ninety. Glorious thought to 
the weeping children and friends, that she had 
become a child among the glad immortals ! that 
the dear spirit was clothed with a new and glori- 
fied form, and dwelt in joy—free from earthly 
pain and the infirmities of age! She had washed 
in the fountain of youth—the waters of eternal 
sanctification—and age, and all its evils, had de- 
parted ! With 8uch thoughts why should the 
children weep? It was well that they FRy 
wrote what we read. 

And let us learn the lesson it teaches. "The 
resurrection is a new birth. How otherwise can 
we understand the declaration—In Christ all shall 
be made alive! made alive in Christ by the resur- 
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rection, or the raising of the spirit to the world of | 
light and love, where the soul shall be made to 
- cleave to God as the infant doth here to its mother 
 —from natural instinct. | 

Why is it that men breathe s0 much Univyer- 
saligm when weaving into the cypress wreath 
the roses of hope? And why do they pray, as a 
teacher of a limited faith once exclaimed— 
* Would there were 8ome absolving s0il through 
which we might all pass purified to. the better 
land! Let us hope for all the sinful who have 
died as we hope for the sinful among our loyes— 
our kindred, | B. 


— 
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«Where dwellest Thou? ' 


BY MISS L. M. BARKER. 


Original. 


© BenoLD'*—How 8weetly breaks that word 
On hours in watching spent ! 

* Behold the Lamb!” and they who heard 
Followed where Jesus went. 

No frown to cheek their purpose free, 
Came o'er his holy brow ; 

* What seek ye that ye follow me ?” 
s Master, where dwellest thou ?? 


* By Zion's hills, on Jordan's shore, 
In search of peace we stray ; 
But Judah has the power no more 
_Fhe wandering foot to stay. 
faith is not as pure as when 
It hushed the Pagay's vow, 
And &trife is in the homes of men-— 
Master where dwellest Thou ? 


« To me, who by mistaken choice 
Delusive paths have trod, 

How pleasant s8ounds the prophet-voice 
+ Behold the Lamb of God !? 

Deserted now the heart's young home, 
Broken its early vow ; 

For happier love to Thee I come— 
Master, where dwellest Thou ? 


The worldly honors that I ought, 
That 8earch were little worth ; 
The cares, the fears, the woes they brought, 
Have wearied me of earth. 
But Thou art here, and there must be 
- Some shrine where I would bow ; 
Sure love and peace abide with Thee— 
-—* Master, where dwellest Thoy ? 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Why will not our friend, whe can write 80 8weetly, and 
80 purely, too, why will she not oftener steal an hour from 
the labors of her profession, to do good to thosze who come 
not within the sphere of her personal influence? s. Cc. E. 


[This article was mislaid 80 that it did not come into our 
hands till in time for this No. No fault, howeyer, of 8, C. 
E.'s. © We echo her query. =.] 


— 
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Work! What blessed employment! How it 
calms the mind, invigorates the body, and cauges 


A Common Error. 
Original. 


©'Tyxrk rolls pride and aristocracy in all their 
glory,” said my friend, as a richly caparisoned 
pair of horses and a coach passed by us. - 

*Why do you 80 speedily draw that conclu- 
8i0n ?* asked I. 

©O because I know these coach lovers, with 


stuffed sides from growing sore !' 

© Indeed, you had better look again'—said I, as 
the coach stopped and the driver leapt down, 
holding in his hand a crutch. He opened the 
door, and lifted with his strong arms the slight 


supporting him on one side, as8isted him to 
enter the house before which they had halted. 
As I knew the invalid, and 'my friend felt his 
mistake, I took occasion to hold 8ome conyersa- 
tion with him on his peculiar fault of always as- 
Sociating pride and aristocracy with wealth. 
©'That man has been,” said I, * if there ever was 
one, a real working man. Born of parents who 
were very poor, his learning in boyhood was 
chiefly how to do hard work. He learned that 
well—and he learned also to be prudent and 
economical, 80: that he might be able to assist his 
parents when they should become old and infirm. 
That habit has been continudusly cherighed—the 
habit of being prudent and beneyolent. "The 
memory of what ke was, and of the 8ociety he 
once mingled with as his all of s8ociety, has -al- 
ways been kept active, and his bow is no more 
low, or his salutation more courteous, when he 
meets a millionaire on *Change, than when” he 
meets a poor laborer with whom he is acquaint- 
ed. His beneyolence to the poor will tell to his 
honor as a christian, could the book of * the re- 
cording angel be examined, wherein secret deeds 
of philanthropy are registered. Disease has come 
to him, and he is now very infirm, yet his heart 


|| is young, for the memory of a good life is a per- 


petual spring to the soul. 'The house he has 
entered, is the home of a very poor family whom 
he is visiting doubtless in charity—for I do not 
believe that the basket the coachman carried in 
was full of wine, as it 80 chanced that IT was in 
neighbor Fairbanks', the grocer, when it was 


|| packed according to the order a 8ervant brought.” 
We pursued our walk for some time in silence 


—for- my friend. was in a thoughtful mood now, 
and I was willing to indulge it. 


quiet and content to reign in the boson ! 


* Well; exclaimed he, as one will s0metimes 


their stuffed seats to prevent the swelling of their | 


frame of the occupant—gave him the crutch, and 


«i 


break silence-as though we had read the whole 
process of his thoughts during the silence :— 
«Well, is it not wrong to thus follow fashion, in 
maintaining 8uch a coach, and doing Inge. up 
in 8uch a style? 

© You remind me of 8ome articles I have lately 
read in the papers, in which an attempt has been 
made to proye an inconsistency between an emi- 
nent divine's preaching and practice in reference 
to fasghion. In his Lectures on the © Eleyation of 
the Working Classes,” which you must read as I 
think you have not, he has censured faskion with 
severity, but, to my mind, the*severity. of truth. 
This 1s quoted—and then we are told with a 
great many exclamations that he keeps an ele- 
gant carriage, and that no man lives in a more 
splendid style than he ! 

* Aye,” added my companion, * there's the rub 

* $0 others have said before you,” I rejoined, 
* But perhaps the justness of the decision may be 
questioned. Hear what he 8ays of fashion—for 
1 well remember his strong language. *© Fashion 
is a poor yocation. Its creed, that idleness is a 
privilege, and work a disgrace, is among the 
deadliest errors. Without depth of thought, or 
earnestness of feeling, or strength of purpose, 
living an unreal life, sacrificing substance to show, 
$ubstituting the fictitious for the natural, mistak- 
ing a crowd for society, finding its chief pleasure 
in ridicule, and exhausting its ingenuity in expe- 
dients for killing time, fashion is among the last 
influences under which a human being, who re- 
Spects himself or who comprehends the great end 
ef life, would desire to be placed.” ” 

{ 'That's prime ! I must get and read the book. 

* I hope you will, and I believe the expression 
of 8ympathy for the working classes therein, will 
make you think better of one who having wealth, 
and having been educated among, and associated 
through life with the rich, does support 8ome of 
the luxuries of life beyond our reach.” 
: I was separated from my friend, —a good 8o0ul, 
: with 8ome faults, —and pondered on the subject 
q of our conyersation till I reached home. And 
t now | that I have given a record of the conversa- 
\ WW tion, I would add some extracts from an article 
1 
8g 


in one of our city papers, and leave them with 
the reader for consideration. 
* John Hancock, a man distinguished for deyo- 
> Wied and disinterested patriotism, expansive phi- 
lanthropy, and ardent, christian-like republican- 
ism, delighted in luzury. He lived in a spacious 


mansionh, provided it with beautiful furniture, | 


kept both a sumptuous and' hospitable table, 
and dressed in the richest attire of his time. Was | 
Hancock selfish? Let every American remember i” 2 y 
his reply to Washington, when consulted about 
the bombardment of Boston from Dorchester 
Heights, for the purpose of dislodging the Brit- 
ish. Wagshington, knowing that his large fortune 
consigted in houses and stores, which the bom- 
bardment would destroy, offered, if he desired to 
Save them, to abstain from the measure. - With 
patriotism worthy of Rome in her best days, or 
what 1s better, worthy of our revolutionary fath- 
ers, he replied that the town must not be spared 
for his sake, for never 8hould his personal inter- 
est interfere with the public safety. Was Han- 
cock an aristocrat ? Let his deyotion of life and 
fortune to the reyolution, and his incessant exer- 
tions afterwards in the cause of equal rights, at- 
test the sincerity of his republicaniem. He was 
a democrat of the highest, purest, most expansive, 
most benevolent cast. He devoted fe, fortune, 
and sacred honor to the cause, of that comprehen- 
Sive, universal democracy which the Savior and 
the Apostles preached of old, and which Wash- 
ington and his companions defended. Yet this 
great and good man had refined tastes, and de- 
lighted in what men of more austerity might de- 
nominate {uzrury. 


©'The faskionists of England at the present day 
are characterised by plainness of dress and equi- 
page; for by this very simplicity do they endeav- 
or to distinguish themselves from the ostentatious 
wealthy whom they denominate the vulgar; and 
over whom they: affect superiority. Does this 
simplicity of appearance divest them of the attri- 
butes which Dr. Channing denounces as the 
characteristics of fashion? No more than the 
splendor of Hancock and Washington, for Wash- 
ington also loved splendor, inyested them with 
Similar attributes. The warmest philanthropist, 
the most expansive republican, may delight in 
dress and equipage and furniture, and other ap- 
pliances to luxury. 'The most austere, selfish, 
oppressive, contemptuous aristocrat, who hates. 
and despises his species, and regards them. as 
mere instruments of his power, may s8purn eyen 
conveniences as effeminate, and prefer the scanty 
accommodations of a savage. But let us quote 
his own terms. He says that in the creed of 
fashion, © idleness is a privilege and work a dis- 
grace;” and he DR WerrTes this doctrine as © among 
the deadliest errors.” Was Mr. Channing ever 


idle in any sense of the term ? He has worn out 
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his constitution, and several times reached the | 
brink of the grave, by severe and incessant toil 
in defence of human rights and human happiness ; 
in endeayoring to redeem the human character 
from the thraldom of low aims and debasing pas- 
8ions, and eleyate and direct it to the high desti- 
nies for which it was designed by our all wise, 
almighty and beneficent Creator. Did he ever 
regard work—work with head or hand, brain or 
muscle, as a disgrace? Besides his own example 
of incessant, exhausting toil, no man has uttered 
gounder logic to prove, or more impass1oned elo- 
quence to illustrate the duty, the dignity, the 
privilege of LarBorR. Where then is the incon- 
Sistency between his precept and his example, 
his'preaching and his practice ? Does he express 
contempt for labor, or respect for idleness, by in- 
habiting a commodious and richly furnished 
house, or riding in a beautiful carriage ? 

* Dr. Channing characterises fashion, as *with- 
out depth of PROVEN or correctness of feeling, or 
strength of purpose.” Is this a correct picture of 
himself? Does his fine house or beautiful carriage 
render him shaltlow, heartless and frivolous? Is 
the deep, clear stream that flows from his mind, 
and which can impart light and life and. glorious 
aortality to all who drink of it, the shallow, 
bling brook, sent forth by a mind that never 
thinks, or- cannot; think profoundly ? Does the 
ardent, impassioned, - devoted feeling which he 
has eyer manifested for human rights and against 
all who trample upon them, flow from a heart 
too hard to 8well with cxaliation at human hap- 
piness, or wither with sorrow at human misery ? 
Does the spirit, the resolution, the energy, the 
perseverance which he has manifested in his ef- 
forts to render mankind -wiser and better, pro- 
claim instability or imbecility of purpose? And 
yet we are told he is a fashionist, the very being 
who .according to his own definition, between 
_ whach ) and his practice 8ome attempt to show an 
1CONS Stency, has no © depth of thought, correct- 
nes of feeling or strength of purpose ;” and he is 
8uch a being merely because he gratifies a taste 
for domestic conveniences and refinements, Let 
us retrace our steps in civilization, consign to 
oblivion every discovery and invention in art or 
8cience, for which human intellect has been toil- 
ing for thousands of years, sink to the. physical 
destitution of the New Hollanders, and we hall 
become prodigies in © depth of thought, correct- 
ness of feeling and strength of purpose ” ! 

. Dr. ning 8ays that fashion *© gacrifices 


+. 
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gubstance to show, substitutes the fictitious for 
the natural, mistakes a crowd for society, finds 
its chief pleasure in ridicule, and exhausts its 
ingenuity in expedients for killing time.” Has 
Dr. Channing sacrificed substance to show ? ' Has 


he neglected the cultivation of immortal mind. 
for the sublime, the holy purpose of rendering us 


instrumental in promoting man's happiness, to 
excite the wonder of the public by displaying a 
fine house or a beautiful carriage? Has he ne- 


glected the study of rights and duties, to learn and 


practise the artificial forms and fictitious contri- 
vances through which rights are violated and du- 
ties neglected? Is his chief pleasure in ridicule! 
In s8neering at those less gifted than himself, not 
in intellect, the attribute common to man and 
higher beings, but in the accidental and unstable 
advantages of worldly fortune? Does he draw a 
magic circle around him, impose arbitrary rules 
for admission within it, and insult the self-respect 
of those whom he arbitrarily excludes, by ridi- 
culing their falsely imputed inferiority ? Does he, 
like the Pharisee, say to any human being, any 
subject of rights and duties and immortality, 
« stand back, for I am thy superior, and I despise 
and laugh at thy infirmity ?' Has the mighty mind, 
which, for long years past, has enlightened the 
world upon its rights and duties, awakened it 
upon its capacities and its hopes, and shamed it 
upon its vices and its follies, exhausted its inge- 
nuity in expedients to kill time, and in contriy- 
ances to pass from day to day and from year to 
year in 80ul-deyouring idleness ? 

* Let the cynical critic learn the meaning of 
words, and he will acquit Dr. Channing of in- 
consistency in preaching against fashion and liy- 
ing In a fine house. Fashion is the affected 8u- 
periority of the few over the many, manifested-in 
wasting time; perverting feeling and debasing in- 
tellect to acquire distinction, and insulting the 
many for falsely imputed inferiority. It is there- 
fore a violation of those great principles of equal- 
ity, of universal beneyolence, which God proclaim 


| ed through Moses and the Savior, as the foundation 


of his moral government. - Dr. Channing has 
spent his whole life in striving to illustrate and 
enforce these principles in the whole constitution 
of 8ociety. Does he violate these great priner 


|| ples by riding in a coach ? If fashion should con- 


demn coaches and substitute carts, and it has ex- 
hibited much wilder,eaprices, what would be 
come of the critic's argument? Were Dr. Chan- 


ning to indulge in luxuries to an extent indicat- 
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for ing that ostentation was his object, insult those | 
nds of plainer habits by affecting 8uperiority on ac- 
it, MW count of his splendor, and contend for laws and 
Tas MN principles that sball establish inequality of rights, | 
las Wy promote inequality of condition, and stamp the 
ing Wl |abor of the hands with the seal of degradation, 
3's then might the critic taunt him upon his aristo- 
to cratic deyotion to fashion, exhibited in a fine 
+ . Wy bouse and a beautiful carriage.” 
ne- 
and 
\tri. A Sister's Lament. 
dv- Original. 
ule! AnD has she gone! forgver gone ! 
not The light, the life, the joy of home ! 
At stilly eve and busy morn, 
and I feel, I 8adly feel alone. ' 
gale No more upon the listening ear 
LW 2a Breaketh her gay and gladsome tone ; 
-ules That voice is hushed forever, here ; 
Too true, alas, I am alone. 
pect 
ridi- For months we watched beside her bed, 
And strove, by every so0thing power, 
he, To raise again the languid head, 
any Again revive the drooping flower. " 
lity, In vain Hygeia's aid was s8ought, 
DISE In vain was every anxious care, 
P To cool the hectic of that eheek, 
aind, And plant again health's roses there. 
| the 


In vain did doating parents strive 

To 8ave their youngent, cherished one ; 
In vain was ever ort made, ' 

Her Father called her spirit home. 


2d it 
2d it 
Inge- 
itriy- 
ar t0 


Ay. gone to God ! and though no more, 
Her loved tones fall upon the ear, 
She treads the courts by seraphs trod, 
And chants among a seraph choir. L. 
Concord, Mass. 
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d liv- * Don't forget Me. 

J 8U- Originalt. | 

ws *Don'T FORGET ME !? $aid the wife to her hus- 


band, as, in the cars, he left her after placing 
safely by her the little one and affectionately || i 
pressing her hand. *No, no!” was the reply. 
As we went on, I mused on these words of the 
wife, and thought of what might be her lot. I 
Judged her to be an Italian, and I am quite sure 
her husband was. I then mused on the land of 
their nativity—how far they had wandered, and 
the trials they must have passed through. Now 
She was leaving her husband in the great city 
while she was journeying to a country town. 
Did her last words imply that he had in days |, 
past ever forgotten her ? Bia not wish to think 


r the 
here- 
qual- 
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80—yet there was something in the tone which 


emphasised the first word in the expres$i0n, 
which sounded with a deep pathos on my ear. 
It might be all fancy—from the as8ociations in 
the mind eoncerning many who have forgotten 
those to whom they were in the holiest manner 
pledged. 

As I thought upon the various pictures which 
imagination with rapidity and strange vividness 
brought up to my vision, my feelings were tinged 
with melancholy, and I dwelt on the various 
characters who have used to others the words of 


the wiſe. 


Don't forget me! says the mother, as, with 
her blessing, the son departed from home.in all 
the exuberant joy of all-bright hopes, to try the 
world for 'himself—to make for himself a name, 
a fortune, and an influence, Well for him would 
it be did he not forget her—her wise admoni- 
tions, the instinctive prudence of her deep and 
pure love. , As he yields to temptation—deem- 
ing a little wrong but a slight thing—O how he 
forgets his mother! the warnings she has given 
him! the voice of her holy admonitiong! * # V 
Alas! poor criminal! in thy desolation I pity 
thee, for thy misery is deep and agonizing as 
now thy thoughts accuse thee for forgetting thy 
mother! Would thee could go back to Inno: 
and take again her charge ! ON 

Don't forget me! 8ays the "elder zister ki 
tearful eyes, as she gives the parting kiss to a 
younger and turns away to weep, as the coach 
rolls away on the road to the city. She fears 
that the giddy life to which she will now be ex- 
posed will intoxicate one bred in the retirement - 
and quiet of a home like theirs. 'Their cousins 
too; are of the fashionables, and will be a 
strange contrast as Companions in COmparison 
with those with whom she has been reared— 
and the visit to the city is to be a long one! The 
SISter ponders the farewell charge, and knows 


$he [never can forget 80 good a giter} # #* ® 
I wonder not, sorrowing maiden, at thy tears! 
There is cause enough for weeping ! But shed 
not fruitless tears—do not think harshly of thy 


Sister. She is gtieved, and tells thee 80, at thy 
neglect. Surrounded with cares and multiplied 
duties, she can find time to write thee in the 
fullness of her love, and yet for weeks of a life 
of release from cares and labors, ng, word has 
been sent from thee to her. Weep—for thou 
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mayst well weep ! Would that she were near to 
s0othe thee ! Sit thee at thy table and write her 
—tell her all—all of thy weeks of pleasure, and, 

though it grieves thee, speak of thy thoughtless- 
ness, and ask forgiveness aud counsel. Abide by 
that counsel when given—for dark days and bit- 
ter nights will come to thee, if thou forget her. 

*Don't forget me!” 8ays the voice of Proyt- 
dence—of God, to the tempted soul. Do not 
forget my laws—the wisdom of that love which 
hath made thee for duty and duty's joy. Do not 
in forgetfulness become charmed by the outward 
witcheries of evil, and be led away to the far 
country of the Prodigal. Thy life—thy real hap- 
piness, is in the remembrance of God and his love, 
and yielding strict obedience thereto. * * *®* 
Alas, poor s8oul! How s00n hast thou found that 
there is a coiled serpent in the sparkling cup, 
and what thou deemed was the brightest bead of 
the bubbling wine, was the gleaming of the ser- 
pent's eyes. . Would thou had dashed it to the 
earth—but God and his wise cautions were for- 
gotten and thou wert lost. Awake! nor longer 
forget thy God ! 

* Don't forget me” 8ays the voice of Jesus to 
the indifferent and backsliding disciple. How 
busy the child of the world is after the objects 
of his pursuit. Wealth, fame, or honor, is the 
master; how well is he seryed! how well are 


the slightest opportunities improved to adyance | 


the desired object, and how awake to hear and 
think he ever is, that he may become wiser unto 
the accomplishment of his wishes. And wilt 
thou slumber, child of light? Are not your ears 
open. to hear the thousand thrilling voices that 
demand aid—instruction and example, from the 
christian ? Shall religion lie bleeding and you 
unwilling to run to the rescue ! Think, O think 
of what s8in hath done—what grace is doing, 
and what glory will consummate. Walk in love 
as thy Maker walks. Breathe blessings as he 
breathes them. And then, though immeasurably 
in sublimity his thoughts are above thy thoughts 
and his ways above thy ways, yet in a-degree his 
thoughts and his ways will be thine. To this 
participation of the divine nature, Jesus invites 
thee, and urges thee by the exceeding great and 
precious promises. Did ever man invite thee 
and urge thee to pursue any thing half 80 glori- 
ous ! Spreading out before thine eyes 8uch enno- 
bling objects, and by eyery encouragement suited 
to immortal powers—to every enlarging-and heay- 
enward capacities, bid thee press on! # * #* 
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Blessed art thou, happy disciple! The morning 


light is brighter as its first rays teach thee of the | 


Sun of Righteousness, that has risen with heal- 
ing in his wings to thee! In the weary noon, 
thou art strengthened as thou thinkest of thy 
Lord and how he forgot his weariness in' con- 
verse on divine things. And when night comes, 
how elevated are the thoughts that swell and a 
late within, as thou lookest on the magnificence 
of God in the worlds on high. Sweet are the 
last thoughts of the night—for thou hast been 
true to the 8ong of the heart, — 


© And every zetting gun $hall see 
New works of duty done for thee.” , 


Happy art thou, for in thy faithfulness thou 
hast no need that thy Maker or Master-speak to 
thee the burthen of our theme. B. 
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OR, THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 


Original. 
CnuayereR IM. Jor. 


* AND if indeed *tis not the outward state, 

But temper of the soul, by which we rate 
” S8adness or joy,—then let thy bosom move 

With noble thoughts, and wake thee into love; 

Then let the feelings in thy breast be given 

To noble ends,—this sanctified by Heaven, 

And springing into life, new life imparts, 

Till thy frame beats as with a thousand hearts.” 
Bxesipe our cottage door—murmuring, dancing, 
and sparkling—ran a favorite little stream, which 
was the resort of playful childhood, to toss the 
mimie falls with the tiny foot, to sail thereon the 
little boat, bathe there the flushed and play-worn 
brow, and welcome to its banks the merry birds 


as they came and nestled among the 8weet fringe 


of interwoven flowers, or © dashed about and' 


Splashed about” in the clear and delicious waters. 
It was indeed a delightful resort through the 
long, bright s8pripg days, flowing on as living 
music and joy ; but alas! when the 8un of 8um- 
mer came down with burning thirst to the earth, 
the stream vanished from its channel, the birds 
came there no more, and the flowers drooped 
their languid heads in tender pity over the fickle- 
ness of their early friend and favorite. Anon the 


generous rains would call it forth again, and for a 


while it would pursue its way rejoicing, but too 
S00n would the *low hung clouds' 'swelkl its cur- 
rent, and careless of its gentle and slender friends, 
it would oversweep their abodes and leave them 


to weep at its petulence. Poor stream! its 


Q 

% gource was uncertain, and its course was opposed | 
al- MW by many obetructions. 

n, Not g8uch was the brook in the neighboring 
hy wild-wood. Though its music was as joyous, 
n. WW and its meshes as silvery and sparkling—save 
2s, W where the dark green trees softened and subdu- 
4i: Wl ed its brightness—it was never weary of bestow- 
ce ing its gladdening and refreshing influences. 
he MW There through the long sultry 8ummer day it 
en Wl ran, and the tired little berry hunter would leap 


to find it in his pathway, while the lowing herd 

would nip the 8weet grass on its banks, or bathe 
, in its coolness; and there too, in the interlaced, 
overhanging boughs, was the home of many | 
wood-minstrels, who all the day would join their 
sweet notes with the music of the happy and 
active streamlet. No weeping floweret bowed 
there, but its verdant banks were gemmed with 
-many 8weet smiling ones. On—on it ran with 
gladness, for its supplies came from unfailing 
Springs, and though lending its aid to refresh and 
strengthen the weary, or turn the busy wheel, 
its course was never 8tayed, but onward it went, 
the very likeness of a pure $pirit distributing 
blessings. Cherished stream ! often has the free 
intercourse with the world carried me to your 
favorite haunts, as events and characters have 
recalled your voices and varied aspect. 

As the fickle streamlet, is the” gaiety of the 
maiden whose heart is in the world, whose ring- 
ing laugh is neyer heard, and whose feet never 
move with joyous activity, save when amuge- 
ments abound, and pleasure flows in its many tri- 
butaries; who hath no rich and refreshing s8miles 
when the heart is weary and troubled, and sighs 
for her 8ympathy and relief. When grief comes 
to her, she is oyerwhelmed, and saddens all by 
her moanings and murmurings. Her joy spring- 
eth not from unfailing sources—from depths be- 
yond the reach of all that can choke or impoyer- 
ish the waters. 'The slightest obstruction to the 
free and full flow of happiness overcomes her 
Spirits, and her excessive indulgence in grief 
saddens and pains the friendly heart. Alas! the 
sweetest flowers of love bloom not in their full 
richness for her, for they are crushed in the time 
of budding beauty, by her careless and unskillful 
hands. No-trains of exquisite and holy melody, 
from the mingling of pure thoughts with nature's 
harmonies, ever dwell on her ear, and her joy is 
but a $hallow stream that dances and glitters 


——_— 
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But to teach my 8pirit of a better and more 
continuous joy, a bright being hath passed before 
me, and left on my heart a sweet and holy influ- 
ence—one as gay, laughing, and joyous as the 
other, save that a calm, soft shadow of thought- 
fulness rested on her open brow, giving assur- 
ance that the happy and bright current of feeling . 
had a depth, and was from the ever living springs 
of holiness and love, and would never tire or for- 
sake its course, but eyer continue on blessing and 
being blessed. Should we maryel that s8weet 
flowers, the mint and fern, and the delicate trail- 
ing vines, were ever fresh and blooming on the 
banks of our wild-wood stream ? why should we, 
when there always flowed the refreshing and nu- . 
tritive waters? And no more should we marvel 
to look upon the sunny, joy wreathed brow, to 
witness the buoyant step, and the light-hearted 
playfulness of that pure being, whose heart was 
unsullied by secret faults, and whose pure feel- 
ings were ever gushing out to gladden, and radi- 
ating to illumine all with the light of her spirit's 
Joy. High and holy communings with God and 
heaven, filled her with gratitude for the love and 
goodness $he perceived manifested around her, 
and holy joy was ever on the wing in view of 
that blest abode for all her heart's treasureg, and 
$he pursued the path of duty with a free and 
buoyant step, for without and within was perpet- 
ual 8unshine. 


* Her heart's deep fountains could supply 
What all the world might her deny.” 


It was hers to read the book of nature,.in true 
sympathy with the mind that wrote its mystic 
characters, and it was hers, with a heart of tuned 
chords, 


* Togo abroad rejoicing in the 
of dog utifyl and me Saks "- ; 
voice of water and the sheen 
untain —_—_C g to the sea; 
melody of birds 
ir life of music; to be glad 
In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm; 
To 8ee a beauty in the stirring leaf, 35 Hay 
And find calm thoughts beneath the whispering tree; 
To ee, and hear, and breathe the evidence 
Of God's deep wisdom in the natural worid.” 


Sweet Emilie! ere the bliss to understand, 
know, and love thee, were mine, the world told 
me thou wert gay and careless—a human butter- 
fly. They saw thy light and airy tread, heard 
the joyousness of thy laugh, saw thee sport with 
the young, and send the bright smile to the face 
of the aged or care-worn, and deemed. thee a 


when the sunlight gleams, but departs when 


light, gay creature, unknown to sorrow, and un- 


gloom resteth upon it. 
Vou. IX. 45 


<<; 
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thinkingly sporting on thy flowery path without 
gu affection for Him who showered blessings 
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around-thee. The world were never told of thy 
piety, but many hearts were made to eel it! 

At a little rustic fete, of which Emilie was the 
life and joy, I first became acquainted with her. 
We could not consider her too full of gaiety when 
we felt the cheerfulness which her presence in- 
spired, and knew how many were made glad by 
the magic of her activity. Here at one time we 
might find her with a smiling group, twining 
around the happy "brows the freshly woven 
wreath ;. at another, gliding over the smooth lake 
in the little boat, tossing the glittering drops at 
her friends, and singing sweet ballads to the mu- 
Sic of the © dipping oar;”' then amid the distant 
foliage of the wood on the opposite bank glimpses 
of her figure were seen, in her green dress, her 
light and active form seeming like a winged plant 
in contrast with the snowy drapery of her com- 
panions ; and 800n was heard a voice of plaintive 
music near us,—for with gentle, wirming grace 
She had left her sports with strange speed, and 
was-now. sitting. beside a kind-looking old Iady 
on a rustie seat she had formed for her. Her 
voice touched the chord of 8ympathy, for its 
tones were deep and full of feeling. As we drew 
near, her up-raised tearful eyes—seas of tender- 
nesz—most eloquently expressed that she had 
found # prized companion. Her admiration and 
delight in the beauty of the scenery and moving 
gladness around, she had expressed to the aged 
dame, and immediately a fountain of poetic sen- 
timent was unsealed, and Emilie discovered the 
existence of a young heart within a time-worn 
frame.. *Tt is a part of my religion,” said she to 
her young. listener, *it is heaven begun below, 
to go abroad among nature's works. I do 8ome- 
times love to quit the busy, bustling crowd, and 
go among the dark green woods and whispering 
pines.. The soft. rays of the sunlight that steal 
down there are to me the smiles of God, and the 
rustling leaves are his whispers. If I am old, 


my feelings are always young and fresh there; 


and, Emilie, if you cherish the love you now 
have for nature, you will always feel its joy-in- 
Spiring, influences.” She affectionately pressed 
the hand of her aged friend, and was about to 
respond when the calls of her gay companions 
would not permit her to remain, and with her 
heart full of the good seed—as the daily flower- 
ing of the kindly affections proved—she pleas- 
antly joined her friends. 

It was from holy meditations that Emilie re- 
ceived: the up-springing of joy, for not alone in 


the scenes of loyeliness and excitement have the 
affections been drawn to her 'and received the 
richest tokens of her holiness of heart. Did her 
Spirits tire and faint when the pleasure of the 
day was past? Ask that beloved mother, 'of 
whose life sKe was the joy. She had listened 
with eagerness as the day waned for her light 
foot-fall on the flowery 80d beneath her window, 
and welcomed her with a deeper delight than 
the student who had longed for and blessed the 
shades of evening, that discoyered to his waiting 
eye his favorite s8tar. 'Though her home wore 
an aspect of quietness and comfort, there were 
nameless offices that the love of Emilie alone 
knew how to perform; and the mother's eye 
glistened with a deeper affection when these of- 


fices were attended to, and "the 8weet one nest- 


led by her side to read words of truth . and com- 


fort from the sacred yolume—their home-book.. 


And then her brothers' return from business was 
another incentive to her love—unloosing new 
founts of joy within her. 'Their eyening repast 
was made 8weeter by her song and happy con- 
verse ; and though the weight of care sometimes 
rested on their brows from anxiety or fatigue, her 
tenderness and gaiety would goon remove it. 
In short, like the young maiden whose kindli- 
ness of heart, and steady pursuance of duty, se- 
cured for her the choicest-gifts of the fairies, and 
by © home-thoughts, sweet and kind,' banished 
all imaginings of evil, Emilie would retire to her 
nightly pillow with the choicest gifts of heaven 
resting. upon her spirit—the joy of indwelling 
and active purity. | | 

The world often wondered why or how: she 
could be 80 full of animation and with spirits al- 
ways light, for they knew that she had her cares, 
her wants, and her privations, like all other hu- 
man beings. But what were slight obstructions 
to the stream.? When. once passed, they only 8er- 
ved to make it boiind with swiſter and more mu- 
sical flow to its destination—the great receiyer 
of its element. Her current of holy and. heayen- 
ward feeling could never be long impeded, for 
communion with heaven gave it a full supply. 
Could we but mingle with her Sabbath deyotions, 
see her in the never vacant seat, or surrounded 
by the little flock of her care, we. should s00n 
know from what altar the sacred fire within her 
was kindled, and--how its flame was continuously 
fed. Guided by a watchful parent, she had early 
Sought the temple of 'Truth, and sat and learned 


at the feet of Jesus; but 80 silent and gentle 


ds 
$ 
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were his precepts instilled into-. her being, that 
her own joy and deeds of ever-active and never- 
wearied love, were the only revealers of it. Re- 
ligion was to her 


* A rich elixir, clear and free; 
'  *Twas drank, and neyer spent; 
And proved what 'twas designed to be, 
Her spirit's element.” 


The doubter and misanthropic would shake their 
heads, and warn the confiding girl of dark hours, 
buried affections, and faithless friends, and speak 
of the world as * a vale of tears; ' but she would 
let the clouds pass, and then point them to the 
Sun of Righteousness, whose healing beams were 
ever upon her with vivifying power, changing 
the tears of the vale into broken rainbows. Yet 
$he had seen the bereaved, and mingled tears of 
unfeigned and deep s8ympathy with them; she 
had bitterly mourned the return of the repentant 
to the evil course; and the averted face and 
chilling speech of estranged affection, had also 
woke feelings of 8adness; but it all served to 
impress her with the instability of earthly pleas- 
ures, and made her more to value the waters that 
never grow bitter within the soul. The secret 
prayer of her 80ul was eyer that she might be 
called to the better land ere the blight of sin 
$hould rest upon her, or she be left to mourn 
over the closed eye and sunken cheek of those 
dearer to her than life, or weep the coldness and 
neglect of those who then blessed her with the 
warmth and tenderness of true affection. © Oh, 
mother !' she would often exclaim, when secret 
eonverse on their holy faith and heavenly home 
bad touched the springs which unlocked the 
treasures of her immortal mind,— O mother, L 
cannot but sometimes long te go to that bright 
sphere where all is purity and joy. 'This is a 
delightful world to me, but in its richest dress 
2nd brightest beaming glories, it seems but a faint 
type of heaven's loveliness, and © passing away ” 
is no where written there,” 

Time that 80 fearfully changes many, passed 
lightly by her, and left her heart its purity and 
her mind its treasures, while it added a new link 
to her affections, which seemed to bind her more 
to earth, and open a pew spring of joyousness. 
It was hers to say, with one of our own s8weet 
poets,—- 


Ss © My thoughts are all as pure and 8weet 
As when I was a child, 

And all my bright imaginings 
Are just as free and wild; 

And were it not for one bright link 
Within affection's chain, 

T'd wish to wander back in life, 
And be a child again.” 
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She loved, and her pure love was returned. All 
the deep poetry of her nature that as yet had 
slumbered, was awakened; the fair earth became 
more beautiful, the tone of tenderness more mu- 
sical, and the kindly and benevolent impulses of 
her heart were more obeyed. In giving her 
heart and hand to the chosen, she imparted to 
his home the 8weet influence of her spiritual - 
and unceasing joy. But how was the home of 
her childhood darkened! and who or what could 
fill the void in the circle she was wont to glad- 
den and bless ! F-—g the near hearts it was happi- 
ness to fee] assured that though the sweet star 
had vanished from their sight, its cherished rays 
fell where they were as gladly welcomed and 
truly appreciated as by them.) bi 
But did the busy cares of her enlarged cirele 
of duties, withdraw the thoughts of Emilie from 
heaven and imperishable things, and centre them 
on the objects of love around her? 'The instinets 
of her holy. wisdom had taught her that *mar- 
riage is a 8tate which, once entered into, fills the 


whole s8phere of a woman's moral and personal 


being, her enjoyments and her duties, dismissing 
none, adding many, and modifying all. Even 
those duties which it may seem to. have left be- 
hind, it does but transfer ; say, rather, it re-im- 
poses and re-consecrates them, under yet dearer 
names. New «4duties deyeloped new powers, 
whose feithſul exercise imparted joy, and* she 
loved for heaven, and heaven was still her home.” 

Blissful years flew on love's tireless wings, and 
life was to them 

« All poetry, to gentle measure et.” 

The parent's joys were granted them; and the 
lively prattle, innocent gaiety, and winning af- 
fection of two sweet cherubs, were new 8ources 
of joy. And when they were growing up in the 
nice and beautiful mental and moral proportions 
of true excellence, angels were whispering to 


|| the mother words she alone could undergtand 


but the strange glow upon her cheek, and the 


|| spiritual radiance which: was added to her eye, 


were read aright by the husband. Yet he never 
dared to breathe his fears to her; nor did 8he 
ever venture to whisper what she felt was com- 
ing, lest she should bring out bitter tears, which 
she had never yet caused to flow from his eyes. 

An intimate friend of Emilie's husband—a 
physician of eminence—visiting the city, tarried 
at their home, and read with a trained eye the 
traces oof disease, that was inwardly stealing 
away her life. He easily discovered that the 
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husband wes not aware of her real state, and felt 
bound to reveal it to him. It was a painful task, 
but was performed delicately. The shock was 
fearful to the husband, though he had thought 
much of her case and sometimes feared the worst. 
- But now one had spoken who, he felt, knew too 
much to be deceived, and his heart had a weight 
upon it that was never laid there before. 

The lip was: nerved to speak to the beloved, 
and the sanctity of that communion of thought, 
ſeeling and affection, forbids the attempt to pen 
its progress. Her spirit's joy st2ll kept her coun- 
tenance illuminated, and her voice still spake 
words of comfort to him. © Heaven,' she would 
often'8ay, * is too bright, beloved, to linger here, 
though dear and cherished ones are winning me 
to stay with affection's moistened and pleading 
eye. But « little while am I on the wing before 


you, and I rejoice that s0on we $hall meet again. 


O could I but feel that you would not make your 
pilgrimage less happy by shedding bitter tears 


for me, I could depart without a sigh; for I 


know our leve and joy here have been but like- 
nes8es of what they shall. become in our more 
glorious and spiritual home.' She felt it would 
be questioning his fidelity to leave any charge in 
reference to the children, and only alluded to 
them by looks and embraces. She cherished a 
sweet assurance—how rich to a dying mother ! 
—that their- young hearts would he faithfully 
trained to discern good from evil, and follow de- 
yotedly that which is right. 

And thus she passed away—full of hope and 
joy; and though the heart was bowed with grief 
because of her absence, her joyous and resigned 
8pirit hovered and hoyers around the paths she 
dutifully trod, and gently won and wins her com- 
panions from the thorns on the wayside of their 
Journey to her. 


© She died while the blozssoms were fresh and fair, 

Glittering with dew in the morning air, 

And stayed not to prove how tempests will rise 

Over the bluest and sunniest skies,— 

How, one after one, will the dreams gepart, 

That cling round the young and the trusting heart, 

Till only looks to the world on high, 

And the e wearied pilgrim but longs to die; 

Then weep not for her who in life's young day, 

From the evils to come was taken away,— 
Forever taken away.” 


Home Vale, Mass. ELLINORA. 


In the administration of buman affairs, there-is, 
in all countries, a reluctance at recurring to first, 
principles of government. Practical men are apt 


to entertain opinion that they have little-in- 
flaence upon the conduct of nations, and theoret- 
ic men are often wild and fanciful in 
cation of them. —J. Q. Adams. 


their appli- 


\ Seagonable Hint on Health. 
Original. 

Taz Press is certainly right in the echoing and 
re-echoing of hints to the ladies in reference to 
thin shoes and wet feet. One hour's study of 
any good work on Physiology, will convince any 
8ensible mind of the importance of these hints— 
of the intimate relation to health of what is rec- 
ommended, and they cannot but feel impelled to 
abide by them, if any consideration of personal 
happiness or usefulness can effect the will. 


In his great love for the peace of the gentler sex, 
one of the most gallant of editors has thus 8poken 
—let him not speak in vain. * A gummer bird 
that has lingered late into the autumn; leaving 
its timid foot-print in the first fall of snow, ever: 
reminds us of that delicate fair one, in light, thin 
slippers, on a cold icy pavement. 'The bird, 
however, can escape to a warmer climate, and in 
the spring it can re-appear; but the lady is on 
that journey from which there is no return. 'The 
music of the bird may again gladden its native 
tree; but her voice will not again cheer the 
hearth of her home, 'The badges of 8orrow and”. 
the slowly returning hearse, will 800n tell what 
that slipper has done. It has taken from us in 
the bloom of life one that we loved, but who 
would not listen to the voice of admonition. 
Her bright days are now passed; the light of 
her countenance has fled, and the night of the 
grave curtains the deep couch of her repose. 
But 8 voice speaks tenderly from that grave' to 
those whom $she has left behind; it whispers the 
admonition which she disregarded. Shall that 
whisper not be heard? It is a sister's voice that 
pleads.' | 

The wet spring months are near, when daily 
these cautions should be remembered. Let fit- 


f| 2ess be more the rule than fashion, for that is the 


offspring of sound sense, while the other is the 
creature. of whims. Our readers are sensible 


|| people, and we cannot hesitate to believe that 


they will be wise in appreciating a kindly hint. 
B. 


Death of Mrs. E. M. Pingree. 


Originaetl. 


Wz learn by the *Star in the West,” that very 
suddenly our faithful Br. E. M. Pingree has been 
called to part with a beloved wife. Not two 
months had elapsed since they were united jn 
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the holiest bands that connect mortals, and en- || certain dignitary of the church. - When the cloth 
joying an unity of faith which gives a richer || was removed, ©I always think,” said the Reyer- 
glow to the brightest scenes of earth. At that || end/guest, *I always think, my lord, that « cer- 
time she was in the full glow of joyous health,— || tain quantity of wine does no harm after a good 
and at the age when the full romance of life is || dinner!” * Oh by no means,” - replied the ' Baron, 
f enjoyed, the 18th year; but in a few weeks a ||*It is the oncerTainx quantity that does all the 
Y fever did the work of death speedily, and the || mischief ” 

4 youthful bride is gone! Br. Gurley, in the fane- 


” ral sermon, says of her, © No purer spirit dwelt \ Notices. 
0 amongst us than hers, and no name was pronoun- INSTALLATION IN CHARLESTOWN, MAass: Want of 
Y ced with more pleasure and respect. Her child- || 7999 prevented a notice of the interesting gervices at the 


on; 4 : Installation of Br, E. H. Chapin, as pastor of the Universal- 
like innocence and amiable character, were the || ist Society in Charlestown. We hail the coming of Br. C. 


OT , _ || into our midst, with | great pleasure, and rejoice with the 
t, admiration of all who knew her; and as for woe'k Charlestown society in the happiness they enjoy and have 
mies 8he could not have had any in the wide || in prospect. The church has been' altered R 


n 
: . and its present finish is in good taste. An el and 
: world. ” All were her friends that were acquaint- || FI comin has boon crgcted ; nad all _ on 


ed with her; and those were the nearest and || in order for harmonious and steady progress. May the 


. | , blessing of God, in rich abundance, be upon pastor. and 
r most affectionate, who knew her best. > Job: Jae 6 Tar vr Sanien's nndeced./abtabtd diaciples 
In Blessed be God! that our brother has a faith || improvement, be given to the one and to the other. 
d, which can throw the radiance of a s8ure immor- 


: New VoLumMse BY E. H. CHAarin. We have the pleas- 
IN tality around-all these excellences of his departed || ure to announce that a Volume of Sermons by E. H. Cha- 
ths *h3oli+w 1 . -11 || pin, will s0on be issued from the press of A. Tompkins. The 

oy mtr neal amiability F In that faith he will ready sale, extensive circulation, and universal commenda-- 
1e find abundant grace to sustain him. May he be || tion, with which his © Lectures to Young Men * have met, 
ve sustained, and be long spared as & faithful minis- || $V* promise of success to this movement. It is expected 
: 2 ; that the volume will contain twelve sermons, making 216 

he ter of Christ—the Resurrection and the Life. pages, to be pnblished in a neat style—like the © Lectures' 


_ || —and afforded at 50 cts. per copy. We will not question 
ad" i To Jesus, the Consoler, we commend all the be the discernment and taxis of those of our readers who are 
at reaved relations and friends. B. familiar with Br. Chapin's Lectures, s0 far as to recommend 
in and persuade them by any remarks to purchase the fortu- 

| =—_—_— coming volume. They will freely send in their names and 


ho N it secure the work. . - : 
IN. | eregSHUN. We 8hall hail with pleasure the appearance of the work, 

f ds D well assured that its style and spirit—its rich and glowing 
0 Original. thoughts; will make it welcome and useful. 
he STRA is th f God 
® ba In v.19} Sano Names AnD TiTLEs or CHRIST. By Charles Spear. 

u And bids them all in order move This long promised work has at length been issued from the 
'to The harmony of grace, — : press; and the subscribers have no cause to lament the de- 
h That fixed the centre, round which all lay, as Gay have a great addition of pages given them, and 

Py Revolve like spirits free, the time of delay has been well used in g1 strict care to 
hat Yet spirits glad to wear the chain the publication. This work will be found very interesting 

Of wise necesity. and useful. The name admits the mind in a moment into 
hat the variety that will be spread before it s0on a _ Ss 
: | opened ; and we venture to promise any. individual, w 
;] ___ _ anion, + the least taste for religious reading, that he will prize this 
uy Gives order to the passions' range, volume highly as soon as he becomes acquainted with its 
fit- As 8uns and planets roll, — contents. an Why Re 
the That fixes there one centre thought We are somewhat backward about saying that Br. _ 
To which-all others bend, needs the patronage of the friends, because we are 

the Revolving in the warmth and light, 80Me may think that we commend the work for that reason. 


That thought to all will send. But though it is a fact that he needs all be ——_— the 


hat This'is Necessity, my £soul ! and substantially recommend itself. . p 
it. That thou must learn to own ; 'Þ It is published in the same Style and form as Whittemore's 
Fore +. love, and love the law Guide,” and will be found handsomely executed. | 
bo t bliss can give alone ;— 
And all th wers thou must vive C SELECTIONS FROM ExINEXNT COMMENTATORS, who 
To ee's ma Way, Mw have believed in punishment after death ; wherein __ 
Ere order will combine them well, have agreed with Universalists, in their _——_—— 
And each have perfect sway, n. | scriptures relating to punichment. By Lucius R. Paige. 
; Second Edition. Boston : Thomas W hittemore. 1840. 


- — We had heard, some time since, and were 
h hear, of a 8econd edition of this valuable 
IT is said that the Jate Chief Baron Thompson || lizhed. We have received a copy through the 


was a very ſacetious companion over the bottle, _—_ on dere = - 
vhich he much enjoyed. At on&'vf the Judge's || Salists, but 
linners during the Assizes, there was present a 
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ings to a l number of scripture passages relating to pun- 
ishment ay. to rebut arguments brought against their 
opinions, but have given their true sense—as admitted in 
these gselections. The work is one of great labor and pa- 
tience, and many a one has quoted from it without credit, 
who never s8aw the musty volumes of strange characters 
which many of the notes were selected. | 

The new edition contains several valuable additions, and 

is published in a beautiful style ; large duodecimo, pp. 358. 


© A SERMON, delivered in the First Universalist Church 
in Haverhill, Mass. by Rev. H. M. Nichols.* This is a 
germon- which Br. Nichols preached on a Sabbath when 
visiting the First Society, and which, from some peculiari- 
ties was requested for publication by the Haverhill Young 
Men's Universalist Institute. It is on the text, Gen. ii. 16, 
IT.. We have nof read the sermon as carefully as we mean 
to, but if the impression received is in accordance with the 
writer's views, we must say we do not agree with him. 
That Adam possessed *« a perfect consciousness of right and 
wrong,' is a proposition none would defend, but that he had 
a consciousness of what was right, is evident to our mind 
by the after circumstances, as well as the circumstances at- 
tending the" transgression. -- What is a temptation, if there 
is no consciousness of what is right and what is wrong? Is 
not to tempt, to try ? and/what is tried, if there is no con- 
sciousness of right ? 

The sermon 1s well written, and many of the writer's po- 
Sitions are just. We are glad'to greet it, coming as it does 
from him, and from the young men of the Institute. 


LowELL OFFERING. We have received the second 
No. of this work, which well sustains the reputation gained 
by the first. 


DzeprcaTION In WEsT CAMBRIDGE. A glorious day 
dawned on the people of West Cambridge on the 20th of 
last month—a day for which many hearts have longed and 
prayed—a day when a multitude met to dedicate a church 
to as the Universal and Eternal Father of mankind. A 
beautiful church has been erected under the most fayorable 
auspices, and 800n, we trust, a pastor will be given to 
the people, and the beauty of Zion be seen in their midst 
and round about them. We had designed meeting with the 
friends there, but a gathering at home prevented, and are 
Happy to learn that they enjoyed a like happy day as we 
_ May they be strengthened and built up in all good 

g9. 


Es8ex QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. The last meeting 
of this Conference was held in Marblehead, the home of the 
- Editor, on the 20th of last month, and thanks be to God for 
- the holy and blessed seagon we enjoyed. The weather was 
beautiful—the hearts of the people open—numerous visitors 
from the neighboring towns, with good preaching and good 
attendance. Br. Jewell of Lynn, gave us an excellent ser- 
mon on the true nature and attributes of a christian. It was 
a very interesting and instructive production. In the af- 
ternoon, - the services pertained to the recognition of the 
Church in connection with the 8ociety. The 8ermon by Br. 
Willis of Lynn, was an effort that did him honor. It was 
a finiched work—with passages of thrilling power and in- 
tense interest, and proved that he had made the declaration 
of the text a truth of his own consciousness—* Whom hay- 
ing not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet believing, +: rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.” - The Fellowship of the Churches was given in a 
fe manner by Br. Austin, and the service of the table 
attended to by Br. Farnsworth to the acceptance of all, In 
the evening, the spirit of power was confesxed—power to 
feel, utter, and enjoy, the richest of spiritual things. + Never 
did we enjoy more in the 8ame time, and neyer shall we 
forget the excellent, warm, and stirring addresses of Brs. 
Austin, Farnsworth, Davis, Brooks, and Jewell. 

May the Lord grant to the Es8ex Conference, in future, 
the 8ame rich seagons with which he has blest itin the past ; 
: can ask no more. The next meeting is to be held 
in Es8ex, the third Wednesday in April next, 


%. 
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CuRISTMAs ExxRc1sxs. Br, Price has our thanks' for 
a copy of the Christmas Exercises of the Second Universal- 
ist ety's Sunday School, N. Y. 


WESTERN ATHENA®UM.* We have several times in- 


tended to notice this periodical, published in Andersontown, - 


Madison County, Indiana, edited by Thos. Sim, assisted by 
E. R. Roe, It is a phrenological and literary paper, ahd is 
conducted with ability. Those who have sympathy with 
Phrenology, will find it to be of great value to them,—es- 
pecially will they esteem a series of articles..now in the 
course of publishment from the- editor, which wilt be found 
to be able and thorough. The editor was a pupil of the la- 
mented Spurzheim. , The W. A. is issued every Saturday, 
extra imperial sheet, quarto form, good type, at $2,50 per 
year, in advance. LY 
I7Reaver! Are you a 8ubscriber? have you paid 
your 8ubscription? If you have not paid it, do in merey to- 
wards our great need. You'll feel better after it, Try it. 


To CorRREsPONDENTs. Our notices to correspondents 
were unceremonious]y crowded out last month, and. there- 
fore, though late, we tender our thanks to Mrs. Sco Mun- 
roe, and to Ione, Ellinora, M. A. D., and C., for th ' valu- 
able contributions. 

The article from J. W., jr. though sent last June, was not 
received by the editor till in time for our last No. We 
Should like to hear again from the writer. The excellent 
article from 8. E. S., we hope is but the commencement of 
a 8eries.. We hope to hear s0on from her again. "The un- 
published articles from Jone will appear in our next. We 
would respectfully decline the article on * The Excellency 
of the Christian Religion.” Its length is a serious objec- 
tion, and being mostly on the evidences of the: divinity of 


christianity, is hardly. suitable for our work. We shall pre-! 


Serve it carefully for the author, and send it without ex- 
pense—really trusting that his goodness will interpret right- 
ly our motives, and incline him to give us s8ome brief arti- 
cles adapted to our work. L 

IF We ask our correspondents to think of this question— 
© Can we not furnish some 8prightly articles for our needy 
brother ? We wait with open hand—and heart—to receive 
the answers. 


T7 QUESTIONABLE COURTESY. We have on our 
books the name of S. M. Russell, formerly of Claremont, 
N. H., but at last advices of Woodstock, Vt. - 'This person 
is indebted for vols. 6-and 7 of the Repository—$5. Two 
letters were written him requesting. payment, and of which 
he took no notice. 'The third he has had the impudenee to 
fold in a new form, and without one word of gentlemanly 
apology for non-payment, addressed it to the publisher, for 
which imposition we had to pay 121-2 cents, and endure 
the mortification consequent on the thought that 8uch a per- 
son had been a 8ubscriber to our work. This then 1s to-give 
notice to all publishers, that if they trust the said person, 
they must expect to lose what they trust him for, and to be 
treated with studied impudence. | 


Br. Bailey : We have no memorandum of your paying 
more than $2 for the subscriber named. * . 


——— 
_—_— 


List of Letters containing Remittances received 8ince ou! 
last, ending January 31, 1840. 


M: G., Stuben, $2; H. M., Bridgewater, $2; G. B., 
Deansville, $2; S. G., Freedonia, $2; H. H., Barnstable, 
2; A. F., Henderson, $2; F. A. H., Levant, $10; E 
., Fall River, -» Stock- 


town, 4 
J]. H., : 
Madrid, $2; P. 

2, 0. 


iddl 
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mington, $2; J. B. C., Columbia, pays up to June 1842) 
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In the orbs of the blezsed to shine; 


On earth thou wort all but d1_- 


IT Temp 0. 


There should not be the shadow of gloom 


In aught that reminds us of thee ; 
Young flow'rs'and an evergreen tree 


May spring from the spot of thy rest, 


But nor cypress nor yew let us 8ee ; 


For why should we mourn for the blest. 
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The Triune Spirit ; 
OF POWER, AND OF LOVE, AND OF A SOUND MIND. 


Original. 


THERE is no more common assertion made by 
the deniers of the divinity of christianity, than 
that it is only fitted for weak and superstitious 
minds ; while, at the same time, the sacred writers 
claim for it a fitness to give an elevation of feel- 
ing, a loftiness of thought, and an expansiveness 
of affection,” not to be derived from any other 
Source. This is, indeed, an opposition of 
thought; and on the result in our own minds of 
the controversy, depends our reverence for chris- 
tianity, and our hope that its spirit is the genius 
of progress to the individual and the mass—that 
it is divinely adapted to accompany all advances 
of the human mimd, and by its operations restore 
right and freedom to universal man. A question 
of greater magnitude never engrosxed the atten- 
tion of thinking and reasoning beings ; and let it 
but be $ettled on the side of the christian claims, 
and that decision brought home in all its spiritu- 
ality and power to the heart, and what an impe- 
tus would be given to the activity of all that 
makes up the living and operative christian |! 
Perhaps we may be told that this controversy 
has been thus settled; we know it; but many 
times will it yet be agitated and need discussion ; 
and it is agitated and discussed whenever new 
projects for reform and social improvement are 
broached, and the strict and free application of 
christian principles is needed. When ' expe- 
diency is put in opposition to right, and policy 
is more honored than justice, there is an agita- 
tion of the controyersy alluded to in the minds 
oncerned, and they are yet halting between two 
Pinions. The decision in favor of the christian 
laimg is made only in those minds that are re- 
ved, and by action prove the depth, strength, 
and holiness of the resolution, that come what 
Vor.. IX. 46 


' || will—prosperity or adversity, shame or honor, 


man's praise or hatred, —they will ask but one 
question, and that of their own hearts, What 
does christian principle dictate ? and then carry 
out the answer fully and boldly, * as 8eeing the 
Invisible.' Were the whole christian world thus 
to do, what a change would be effected—how 
S00n would the angels of the better sphere tune 
their harps- to 8uch a song of rejoicing as earth 
has never yet given occasion for ! | 
And the true cause of the unfaithfulness of 
christians, is the true cause of the contemptuous 
assertions of the sceptic; and who does not dis- 
cern this to be, an ignorance of christian prinet- 
ples, or a back wardness to apply them to thought, 
feeling, and conduct, when understood ? Let the 
sceptic but perceive aright what are the prinei- 
ples of christianity, and they will be commended 
to his reason as good and just; and if he apply 
them to thought, feeling, and conduct, he will 
know, better than speculation can test, that the 
doctrine is of God—is of the Author of the hu- 
man mind, its lofty aspirations, its boundless 
capacity for improvement, its unquenchable de- 
Sire for the perfect, the eternal, the glorious; and 
its effects upon his own inward being will teach 
him that it does not give the spirit of fear, but 
of power, and of love, and of a sound mind. 
We have thus presented to us what is needed 
to make sceptics christians, and christians fol- 
lowers indeed of the Lord Christ; for let but 
christianity be rightly and fully understood, and 
belief must take the place of scepticism ; and let | 
but the principles of the doctrine be rightly and 
fully applied practically, and fellowship in spirit 
and action with Christ must ensue. We there- 
fore 8ee the need of understanding for our indi- 
vidual selves what is christianity, for as it is the 
true philosophy of the divine and human, we 
must know it before we can apply its principles 
and' feel its gpirit. To direct us in this work we 


- have the negative and positive assertion of the | 
Apostle in reference ,to its spirit—that to those 
to whom the doctrine is given as not given the 
spirit of fear, but is given the spirit of power, 
and of love, and of a.sound mind. 

The $pirit of fear ! © What scenery of dark- 
ness, horror, and misery, passes before the vis- 
ion of the imagination at the bidding of that 
phrase! We think of what the degrading and 
darkening spirit of fear has done in debasing the 
human mind, crippling its powers, weakening 
its energies, and robbing it of its most precious 
trust and ' glorious hopes. 'The spirit of fear 1s 
the spirit of bondage—it is 80 used in the sacred 
book—bondage of the 8oul, by which the mind 
is filled with dread, and its brightest visions 
have fearful shadows. Well might- the apostle 
John declare that the spirit of fear brings tor- 
ment; and who does not see the truth as he 
looks upon the historic pictures of heathen wor- 
" Ship and sacrifices when the awful storm reigned 
| In terrific majesty and might, and the trembling 
deyotees dreaded the rending of the heavens, and 
the descent of wrath most terrible. Look at the 
host of Israel around Mount Sinai, while the vivid 
lightning illumined the blackness and darkness 
that enveloped the Mount, and the awful voice 
of the thundering was heard, and remembering 
how little they knew of the natural causes of 
8uch phenomena, and their consciousness of guilt 
in the past, that has a natural tendency to create 
a terrific awe that shrouds in terror all the soul's 
conceptions of the Deity; —consider that host as 
thus placed at the giving of the law, and you 
mark the effects-of the spirit of fear. It is al- 
ways the offspring of ignorance or guilt. How 
it is the creature of guilt, is clearly exhibited in 
the case of Adam, fearing to meet his Maker in 
the garden; and how it is the creature of igno- 
rance 18 8een in the case of the Judean shep- 
herds, who were afraid when the glory of the 
Lord shone round: about them at the time of the 
Savior's-birth. But the spirit of power in ehris- 
tian truth expels the $pirit of fear that is born of 
Ignorance; and by the operation of that power 
on the heart, drives out from the breast the spirit 
of ſear that is born of guilt, and at the same time 


resisting temptation, and advancing on the great 
cause of 8ocial progress. 

Let us then consider the triune spirit of chris- 
tianity, and how it imparts the spirit of power, 


and of love, and of a sound mind. 


jo a,” 


oy 


"desires power. 
after outward than inward power; power over 


others, rather than power over himself, and. 
And many 
are the means by which he aims to get power to 


through that influence oyer others. 


$Way a 8ceptre of dominion, and cause the eye 
to stretch itself upward when it would greet 
him. Wealth and knowledge are grand elements 


of power that is confessed in society eyery day; 


they are mighty when united, and their union- 
strength is seen in all the progress of the arts 
and s8ciences, and adyance of the real blessings 
of civilization—God only knowing how far the 
blending influence of christianity's power has 
been promotive of all that wakes our gratitude 
and admiration, and gives rich promise for the 
future. 


The spirit of power which God grants to man 


through christianity, is inward and outward— 
mental and s8ocial—power over the world of 
thought, feeling, passion, and affection within, 
and the power of character abroad, affecting, It- 
resistibly and unconsciously, others. And what 
is wanted more than power to rule one's own 


spirit—to curb passion and keep under control 


the boisterousness of stormy feeling! Could we 
look upon the sea of feeling in the world within, 
we 8hould see strange and terrible wrecks, and 
discover great cause to mourn over the fearful 


destruction of holy vows, pious thoughts, rich 


projects for extensive good, and gound principles 
of duty. Aye, is not feeling a $8ea? Is. not 
the fearful storm felt in power there, and do not 
its tumultuous waters drown many a kind affec- 
tion, and s8weep away many a bright and beauti- 
ful thought of heaven? Masterly, indeed, the 
power that can control the energies of that ea, 
and make jt a highway of safety for all that can 
bless the heart and instruct the mind. Christ 
ianity is this spirit of power. It- comes to man 
with revelations of truth that acquaint him with 
the relations of his religious nature, and the en- 
ergies locked up in his mental being. 1t tells 
him of his glorious prospects, of his relations to 
Society, of the pattern of duty, and thus gives 
him an elevation of thought, purpose, and action, 


| that subdues the sensual to the s8piritual, and 
imparts strength and energy to be vigorous in | 


enables him to keep down to their proper 8spheres 
all the passions of his being.  Christ in him the 
hope of glory, makes Christ as the example dear; 
and the one sanctifies and. renders . permanently 


strong and. energetic the degires and efforts of 


the soul to follow him in the Regeneration. 'Thu: 


But his thirst is rather. 
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imparting the spirit 'of inyard, mentW,*moral 
power; it by the same effects imparts the- power 
of character. And this is a power that is not 
dependent on wealth or station for effect. It 


goes out, as the 8ecret and unseen influences of 


nature, from action, and operates to good results. 
Let wealth—let station—let knowledge of phi- 
losophy, science and art—be lauded as powerful 
to influence and affect men; but the power of 
character is mightier, for in this we recognize 
mind, and find gomething to reverence as well 
as to admire. *'There,are 8ome luxuries too rich 
for purchase,* and this is one. 'The power of 
character cannot be bought; and all the might of 
wealth, station, philosophy, art, and science, em- 
bodied, would be weakness compared with the 
power of the character of the- Man of despised 
Nazareth! Let us seek the christian spirit of 
power—inward, spiritual power, and let its mag- 
netic influence go forth to affect others from our 
example. 

The s$prrit of love. 'This is the spirit of the 
universe—our Father and God. And as the 8un 
sends down its life-giving and vivifying rays 
into the heart of the flower, causing it to open in 
*brightness and beauty; $0 the good Spirit send- 
eth down into every heart his love, causing the 
affections to be unfolded in the lovelindls of 
moral grace. Christianity giveth the spirit of 
love, through its clear and glorious revelations 
of love 4 in the divine character and goyernment. 

In every commandment, in every exhortation 
to duty, in every warning against sin, in every 
revealed design of the Deity, it bids us to trace 
our Maker's love; and however secret or dark 
may be the course of his dealings or operations, 
it forbids us to imagine that any other: than the 
8pirit of love is working. From the highest 
point of the universe to the lowest depth, and 
throughout the length and breadth of immensity, 
the energy of divine love rules; and the whole 
of human duty is to obey the will of God on 
earth as it is obeyed in heaven; and there, sure- 
ly, it is obeyed by none other than the spirit of 
| love. O that the genius'of a Milton, sanctified 
and strengthened by Universalism, might describe 
the operations of this spirit among men—how it 
would soften all that is harsh, refine all that is 
8evere, enlarge all that is selfish, and bring out 
the whole strength of the inward being to labor 
In the cause of progress. Imagination, -led on 
by active and” pure thought, alone can bring 
before the” vision' the picture of our world after 
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its regeneration by the spirit of love. Again an- 
gel visitations wonld be known, and bright spirits 
would hold converse with us, as in the past they 
did with the pure. 'This is the spirit we need. 
It will sanctify all power. It will make greatness 
and goodness 8ynonymous terms, and ambition 
but another. name for the , aspiring * mind that 
seeketh spiritual excellence. It will make the 
kingdom of God to come with power, and every 
feeling, passion and affection, will be subject to 
its reign. Then should we obey the teachingg— 
* Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” * God ig love.” 

But God through christianity not only exorcises 
the 8pirit of fear, and sends to man the spirit of 
the most desirable power, and the spirit of love, 
but also imparts through the 8ame medium, the 
spirit of a sound mind, A 80und mind! what a 
blessing! And how does christianity- bestow 
this? By imparting a principle of trust, hope, 
and action, that will always keep the mind in a 
healthy state. Misfortune cannot disease 8uch a 
mind, for its fondest thoughts are fixed on what 
misfortune cannot touch. It expects and pre- 
pares for trials; and when they come, though 
they may bend, they cannot break the spirit; and 
when the pressure of the first shock is removed, 
the heart will recover its former serenity, and 
the disciple of trust will walk among men as if 
surrounded with a spiritual light. 

Christianity is, again, the spirit of a sound- 
mind, becanse all its truths, all its revelations 
of God, human nature and duty, and eternity, 
are divinely adapted to strengthen and elevate 
the mind. These made humble fishermen the 
fit advocates of the glory of God, and gave mar- 
velous eloquence to lips never taught by. the 
schools. The very fact that it is expressly de- 
clared that christianity is the spirit of a 86und 
mind, is proof direct, positive, and sufficient, that 
much of what is called christianity by theologians, 
can have no claim to that appellation. It weak- 
ens instead of strengthening the mind ; depresses, 
instead of elevating; inclines man to despair, 
rather than to hope. It does not satisfy the mind 
whose aspirations go up for the deliverance of . 
the whole creation from the bondage of corrup- | 
tion into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God, but tells of millions eternally subjected to 
vanity. With saſety we may 8ay, that no. doc- 
trine that does not tend to enlarge and elevate 


the mind, can be of God. He constituted that 


mind, s knows what js fitted. to its pow- 


=. = gpirit of power, of love, and of a sound mind. 
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ers, and in his love he gave unto us the gies 
tion of the great mystery of his will and good 
pleagure, that all shall be restored to purity and 
bliss. The spirit of this great and most glorious 
truth, when made to. bear, in all its relations, on 
., the whole being of man, is to the subject the 
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Spirit of Poesy. 
Original. 


Syp1R1T of Poesy! O come again 
And cheer me with thy ever welcome smile ! 
O come with all thy bright and beauteous train 
Of glowing imagery; come and beguile 
_ My heart of this deep sense of care and pain, — 
Come, gentle friend, let me not sue in vain! 


From childhood's earliest years I've ever been 
An humble worshiper at thy pure shrine ; 

How strong and mighty was the spell &*en then, 
Which Poesy threw *round my youthful mind : 

And O how ardently I pray*d and long'd 

To call my own the © immortal gift of song*! 


* Alas! I little knew how dearly bought 
Was the rare gift for which I vainly pined,— 
How delicately toned, and richly fraught 
With melody, must be that gifted mind, 
Whose eloquent, and music-breathing words 
Have power to touch the spirit's inmost chords. 


I did not know the many painful hours 

Of languor, which suceeed the mind o'erwrought 
By the high tension of its noblest powers— 

The deep, intense, absorbing, anxious thought, 
And more than all, that yearning after bliss 
It ne*er can find in such a world as this. 


I dreamed not that the dazzling laurel wreath 
Was twined around a sad and aching brow, 
Which throbbed in pain and bitterness beneath 
Its envied weight; ay, little recked I how 
Much happiness the aspiring child of fame 

Had sacrificed, to gain a deathless name. 


«** I only knew the voice of song had shed 
A 8weet and soothing influence o'er my heart, 
Fen when its fondest, brightest hopes had fled ; 
A blessed ray of light thou didst-impart, 
To rajse yy drooping s&pirit, and to cheer 
A path which else had been all lone and drear, 


' Spirit of Poesy! thy power has thrown 
A charm around the common scenes of earth, 
Visions of glorious beauty, which alone 
In the inspired, poetic mind have birth ; 
Reflections of that light destined to burn _ 
When the cold form lies mouldering in its urn, 
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LeT industry make home the abode of neatness 
and order—a place which brings satisfaction to 
every inmate, and which in absence draws back 
the heart by the fond associations of comfort and 
; content. Let this be done, and this 8acred spot 
will become most surely The scene of cheerful- 


———w——— = == 
* The Fruit of the Spirit; 
OR, THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. ; fir 
Original. H 
CrnaererR IV. Prace. | - | 
« Rest is not quitting : x4 
The busy career ; 
Rext is the fitting PE 
Of 8elf to its sphere. gr 
*Tis loving and serving th 
The Highest and Best! an 
'Tis onward, vnswerving, 
And that is true rest.” 84 
« My peace I give unto you !' was the language of I 
our dear Lord to his disciples. And what was 77 
that peace? Surely not the absence of conflict, po 
the rest from labor, or the outward bestowments 1 
of wealth, or approval of the high in state ; for , 
; : tr: 
we well know he could not promise either of 7 
these to them, as he was surrounded with trials 
and persecutions, which made him * a man of 8or- . 
rows and acquainted with grief,” and what the 
world had bestowed on him, he knew they would m 
bestow upon his followers. The peace that he: n 
gave, and which he is ever ready to give, must x 
be and is spiritual—feeding . and strengthening {nt 
the soul with one of the richest fruits of the spir- Ml © 
it of truth. Tt is an indwelling power, not influ- dr 
enced by worldly changes and fluctuations, but: Ly 
trusting in the goodness of God, and resting in 
the 8weet faith that our light afflictions, which WM * 
are but for a moment, shall work out for us a far th 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. Li 
When war and commotion have left a nation Ml ** 
and peace spreads her banner over it, industry's of 
busy hum is heard—and the arts and sciences are of 
cultivated, and life is full of activity and employ- WM *5 
ment. It is the same with the human heart— A 
the inward world. It is when peace rests there, fa 
that all the powers are most productively engag- le 
ed, in harmonious and joyous action. Gentle 
Spirit of Peace! what shackled country would Ml * 
not call thee to touch with thy wand its unculti-Wl *” 
vated wilds and oppressed inhabitants! What ir 
restless community would not invite thee to hush 4 


the voice of calumny, and permit friend to meet 
friend with open heart! What home would not 
welcome thee a 'guest, to check distrust an 
harshness, and light the eyes with love and give 
the voice the music of tenderness and affection! 
And O what heart would not throw wide open 


© ness and peace, 


* 


the gates of entrance, and permit thee gladly toll 
come in and sit down with the feelings and af- bs 
fections, and plead of thee to make there thine 7 

| | I 


abode! 


Peace, christian, holy peace! where hall I 
| find truer personifications of it, than good old 
Hannah Burton and her fair grandchild Alice? | 
You might think, dear reader, that I had strange- 
ly chosen, were you to enter the old fashioned 
church in L-— with me, and from our square- 
pew—Wwhich commands a view of the whole con- 
gregation—I 8hould direct your attention from 
the cheerful farmers, with their happy wives 
and sturdy little ones, or their more wealthy and 
gaily” attired neighbors, and groups of village 
Swains and maidens, and point you to a retired 


of | 

"_ and distant seat, the 8ole occupants of which are 

TW aged female, with rusty weeds and her eyes 
, 


hid from the light of the 8un by a gloomy green 
$hade,—and a,young girl, with no outward at- 
traction but a gentle, loving eye and sweet smile. 
'T know not why, but they always attracted my 
attention when we were at church long ere I 
knew them. I would always watch for their en- 
trance, and not a movement was unnoticed. 'The 
devotion of the elder, and the tender and watch- 
ful care of the younger, would often awaken a 
train of thought that was only disturbed by the 
yoice of the good parson. Perhaps the love of 
dreams and imaginations prevented me from in- 
quiring for the real history of these companions. 
Their lonely appearance and humble apparel told 


i me much, I thought, of sorrow and poverty ; and 
FO then, 8ometimes in their slight changes of dress, 

I could discover a little remnant of former wealth 
208 and gratified taste. This would lead me to think 
y's of the changes and losses they must have known, 
pe! of s8ickness that had brought blindness to those 
oy- aged one's eyes, and of the dreariness of her lot. 
wa And I thought also of that young girl, © whose 
ere, fair brow told tales of household kisses,” brother- 
rag: less and sisterless, with no one to share the treas- 
ntle WW ves of her young feelings and affections, grow- 
ial ing old in life's morning. And s0 I mused on, 
alti-W 22d perhaps should have continued thus weaving 
That from my imaginings a tale of woe and sorrow, 

had not a fortunate occurrence changed the char- 


acter of my thoughts, and truth enabled me to 
pos8es$ a brighter—though not 80 strange and 
marvellous — picture, than fiction could- have 
drawn. 

The objects that first opened an introduction, 
were no less than a pair of nice yarn mittens, 
whieh I chanced to see displayed among the ar- 
ticles for charity gifts one evening at the Dorcas 
meeting. *'The widow's mite, said the Presi- 


dent, on presenting them, * And who is the wid- | 
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|| ow? inquired two. or three inquisitive voices. 


*Why, kind, old Hannah,” was the reply. Ts00n 
discovered that * the widow' and * kind, old Hans 
nah,” was none other than the object of my woe- 
ful imaginings. On returning home, till full of 
fancies, I chided my cousin, who had shown me 
80 many of the wonders of the village, for omit- * 

ting neighbor Hannah. «© Why,” said 8he; *is © 
there anything remarkable abouf her? If a few 
worldly changes,' she continued, -* borne with 
firmness, and poverty submitted to with patience, 


are marvellous, then certainly blind Hannah is a 


wonder.*' -After a moment's pause, she added, 
*She has made poverty 80 light to herself, ahd 
has 80 cheerfully striven to take the burden from 
others, that I had almost forgotten that she is | 
poor. But amends shall be made for my neglect, 
and the next ramble shall be to her retreat.” 


_ It was one of the sunny days towards the close 
of October when the fire that had been kindled 
on the hearth in my friend's sitting room, t6 
chase away the chilliness of the morning, had 
gradually died away from neglect, and ere long 
we ſound ourselves nestling together in the wel- 
come $sunshine at the window. Chatting busily, 
and deeply engaged in endeayoring to relieve the 
table of its load of winter's stock of flannels and 
merinos, the sound of the crackling embers had 
made us forget that autumn had another smile to 
give and imagine ourselves shut up for the win- 
ter. But the warm rays of the sun, like soft and 
kind words to the indifferent, moved us at last, 
and letting fall the heavy clothing, we tied”on 
our bonnets, and my cousin, as a matter of course, 
having provided a basket of gifts, we sallied out 
for a walk. Hurrying through the busy tawn, 
where the sawing of wood and the rattling of 
coal s8ounded like incredulous speeches to the 
sweet but fickle smiles of the sunshine, we 800n 
found ourselves on a little eminence that 'com- 
manded a view of a pleasant valley, with a eclus- 
ter of neat houses. On a quiet autumnal day, 
what country scene is not lovely ! There seemed 
to be a repose in nature before us; even the low- 
ing- herd appeared not to move, to form a com- 
plete picture, and the curling smoke, faintly steal- - 
ing upward, was to us as the incense from the 
altars of home for the comforts around. *© But 
where is blind Hannah's home? asked I. My 
cousin pointed, and I saw a poor looking tene- 
ment indeed; but there was a green, 8unny 
slope, a strip of flow@s, and a graceful drooping 


elm, that gave it ragged and it was far more 
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grateful to trace our footsteps through the green 
path, fringed with the autumn aster and starwort, 
to the abode of penury, than up the repulsive, 
di irway to the lone chamber of some city 
ifofanete. Soon with cheerful hearts we 8tood 
on the threshold, and our light tap was quickly 
answered by the sweet faced Alice. A moment 
more, and I found myself in the immediate pres- 
ence of the spirits of my day dreams. A bagsh- 
ful, but not undignified blush and courtesy follow- 
ed my introduction to the girl; and the old lady 
arose from her seat, laid aside her knitting, and 
greeted us with a sweet smile and warm pressure 
of the hand. The basket was placed on her ta- 
ble, she heard the sound, and a tear trembled in 
her *8ightless eyes as 8he exclaimed— O the 
Lord ever. watcheth over me and provideth for 
me! How can I ever despond or murmur when 
every day brings 80 many tokens of his protec- 
tion! Blessings on you, dear child, for caring for 
the widow and the orphan! I glanced at Alice, 
who sat with folded hands apart from us, but not 
an indifferent spectator—for her eyes were suf- 
fused with tears, which she quickly brushed 


away as she met my look, and modestly entered 
” - into conversation with me, while her grandmoth- 


er was engaged with my cousin. While thus 


chatting, I had an opportunity to discover her 


tastes and occupation. Beside her stool, from 
her little work basket, peeped not embroidery, 
or the pleasing variety of needle work, which 
charms many a young maiden from ennuz, but 
8imply the toe of a leathern shoe and a. strip of 
black and white binding, and from morn till night 
it was hers to ply the busy needle. But had she 
no relaxation? O yes! for there were two or 
three pots of flowers on the low window 
8eat; and some books on the old round table 
which wore the marks of age and use, and more 
than all—a scrap book, which Alice begged me 
not to look at, but at last, good humoredly con- 
8ented ; in this were selections of choice pieces 
of prose and poetry, that did honortto her taste, 
and many penciled passages attracted my atten- 
tion—particularly did I notice some tender and 
affectionate thoughts prefixed to © The Old Arm 
Chair,” 'To old newspapers she was indebted for 
this companion—a dear companion to her, en- 
riching her mind and giving pleasant subjects ſor 
reflection as she sat at her work, 
not sometimes: lonely and sad? O no! for her || 
grandmother was always ind 'and cheerful, 8he 
Said, and ready to interest her by engaging CON- 


But was s8he | 


versatfons, or reminiscences of the past; and then 
when the long evening came, and the dear'old. 
lady was not ill, how happy was' Alice as he 
leaned the Bible against a 8upport, s0 that 'she 
could work and read, and thus bring out to her 
sightless companion the treasures of God's word. | 
Frequent were the eloquent comments the aged 
christian would make on passages thus read, by. 
giving 8ketches of characters and histories from 
the mental records of the past, deeply interesting : 
to Alice; as many of these relations made - her 
acquainted with the kindred she had neyer seen, 
and revealed to her the true sources of happiness. 
*] am contented here,” said Alice, * and cannot: 
think of repining, as grandmother hath often said' 
that desiring to be something we cannot be, is 
wrong, and cannot agree with true peace.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the old: 
lady asking again my name' and parentage.— 
When my mother's name was given her, 
$he held out one of her withered hands and 
grasped mine again, affectionately placed the 
other on my head, and blessed me as the daugh- 
ter of the dearest friend of her youth. © Tell your 
mother,” said she, * of her old friend—that her 
loved ones are taken from her fireside, plenty: 
from her basket and store, strength and activity 
from her limbs, sight from her eyes, but the Lord 


| has given a newness to her heart, a life to her 


Spiritual affections which youth knew not, and 
that will- carry her 8weetly and. trustingly home, 
with the assurance that the dear ones will meet 
her there with purified and holy affections.” 

I reyerently kissed her hand, and gave but a 
Silent answer to her fervent injunction, for my 
heart was full, and I felt myself in the presence; 
of a superior to common humanity, whose peace 
was *not the stillness of souls that sleep, but the' 
quiet of life drawn from deep fountains.” | She: 
Spoke of Alice as the only one now left to bless 
her home, and prayed that she might be shielded 


| from all the changes that darken the soul to the 


light of heaven. 

I know not how long we should have tarried. 
in that abode of peace, had not the 8ound of the; 
noon-bell from the town reminded us that we 
Should be at home, We hastily promised to 
*call again, and affectionately bade'them * good 
day.” Silently we pursued . our way up the path: 
and rustled the dead leaves, or brushed the faded. 
flowers carelessly in our thoughtful mood; until 
a 8weet little rose-bud caught our'eyes, beautiful 
and fragrant amid' surrounding 'desolation:” It 
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was T rare SC ET. the pers ene 
Alice. that we could no longer journey speech- 
| less, and we talked of our visit and its effects 
upon our minds, and my cousin alluded to a pious 
ancient, : of whom we had lately read, © whose 
goul was like the Homeric chain of gold, one 
end of which rested on the earth, and the other 
terminated in heaven,” and compared our blind 
old friend to him. 

The plain, unadorned tale of * good Hannah ' 1s 
but the 8imple history-of many a stricken aged 
one. A youth full of promise and joy, removal 
from kind and indulgent parents, and a home of 
beauty and luxury, to the as lovely residence of 
the wisely, chosen one; years of quietness and 
prosperity, with added links to the chain of do- 
mestic affections; the chain suddenly and repeat- 
edly snapped in twain—some links loosed by age, 
zome drawn away ere the least tarnish had rest- 
ed upon them, and some mysteriously dissolved 
in their full strength and power; one by one of 
life's dependances removed, till at last one tender 
and delicate 8upport alone is left. Inroads upon 
a once ample fortune had been made, the beauti- 
ful home had fallen into stranger hands, disease 
had dimmed the sight once gratified by the out- 


ward, and impoverished age was grateful to re- 


ceive a $helter, though humble, and counted 


herself peculiarly fortunate in being permitted to 
rest among the long-tried friends of her youth. 
These were her outward changes, but of the in- 
ward, the spiritual, she has only casually spoken 
in the touching convyersations that I have eagerly 
held with her in my oft repeated visits since my 


first introduction to her cot. Of these I must 
Speak, as by them was unfolded the grace that 
is the beauty of old age. 

A child of fortune, with few unanswered wish- 
es, pettishness and extreme sensitiveness were 
the only returns she gave for the: beneficence 
around her. She was graceful in her exterior 
when in s8ociety, warm and ardent in her affec- 
tions, yet one harsh word or look of reproof 
would s8end the warm gush from her heart, and 
one $8light disappointment could damp the pleas- 
ures. of the brightest scenes. Though few per- 
ceived it, an habitual unquiet was at her heart ; 
and while Secretly murmuring for the resources 
of enjoyment beyond her reach, she neglected 
\the gift within her, and checked the current of 
| young, thoughts that in after-life come. like the 
memory of sweet dreams, Her hugband was the 


*most tender and devoted, who had been won by | 


her affectionate manners, and yet, though I 


loved him, her new connection was another 
source of disquiet. She regarded him of the 
highest order of minds, and deemed that he 
would despise her when he should discover her 
want of the same refinement and strength of in- 
tellect, and while cares and duties were multi- 
plying around her, she added to them by ineffec- 
tual attempts to amend the early defects in her 
education ; . she could not resist the calls of duty 
and home, and for years she felt her mind chain- 
ed, and secretly repined that she was 80 little 
enabled to become worthy of him. Sickness 
came to her home—months of pain and weari- 
ness were allotted her, and love sat by her conch 
relinquishing all the outward sources of ambition - 
and pleasure, and the soft, loving arms of child- 
hood were around her neck, and warm, true lips 
were pressed tq hers. It was then she felt she 
had those that truly loved her, and $he gained 
the first enjoyments of peace. -She arose from 
the bed of sickness with an attenuated frame; 
and but shadowy the forms of her dear ones came 
before her dimmed eyes; but her heart had 
gained strength, and the light of the eye seemed 
to have fled to give intensity to her affections. 


Changes, trials, and separations, came, but she gs ps 


© cave her s0ul to peace,” and felt that all came 
from Him who woundeth but to heal. . Alice, 
the pure and gentle Alice, was spared to her, 
and how often did, the thanksgiving of her 8oul 
arise to God for her presence! And $he is a 
blessed presence | Day by day he toils diligently 
for subsistence, but that soft voice and intelligent 
face are not doomed to always * waste their 
8weetness.” Waste, did I say? No, naught of 
her goodness 1s wasted ; it is felt by her grand- 
mother and is confessed by many. She has be- 
come an especial fayorite at the good parson's, 
for his daughters became interested in her, at- 
tracted by the peculiar sweetness of her modest 
look when $she handed in at the Dorcas meeting 
*g00d Hannah's' gift, and they have since found 
the way to the humble cottage. And I have 
lately discovered that the parson's noble gon 
treads the path thereto oftener than they, always 
with a book or two. He has a benevolent heart, 
and fears, no doubt, that she is deprived of many 
advantages for improvement: I hope s8weet 
will profit by his aids, and I have no doubt 
will compensate him one day for his attentions. 
The daughter of peace must make a good wiſe. . 


_ ELLINORA. 
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An Eloquent Tetimen. 


An Eloquent .Testimony. 
Original. | 

/* Stncr first-my heart -received this faith,- I have 
never: known an unhappy hour.” I have known 
great and severe afflictions, and bitter trials, but 
I have never been unhappy.' Such was the tes- 
timony of a female believer in Universalism, and 
how much does it s8peak in behalf of its value! 
Instantly on its being uttered, my thoughts were 
busy and earnestly interested in applying it. 
And, first—there, thought I, is an excellent and 


importaut distinction—all sorrow 1s not unhappi-' 


ness; it may come $0 richly fraught with divine 
blessings—with 8uch a power to anoint the spir- 
itual vision, and open wider to the 80ul the gates 
of heayen, as to persuade us to beheve that not 
in-the least by its visitation is the sum of heart- 
Satisfying happiness lessened. We feel if afflic- 
tion has taken away somewhat that we valued 
and loved, its sanctification has made us better 
fitted to appreciate the heavenly and eternal. 
What wealth would not some give to purchase 
this power of the mind to receive earth's gorrows 
as messengers of good! What storms without 
rainbows, and clouds without promise, must come 


over them! What cups of bitterness must they | 


_ drink, with no sweet thoughts of their being 
love-mixtures to lessen their bitterness! No voice 
to s8peak, as each is presented, © There's a bles- 
Sing 1n it !' They have no spirit trained by faith 
to teach the eye -ever to look up—to hope on, 
though not a star is visible—and believe in the 
good of evil when a thousand yoices mingle tones 
of distrust or despair! How the child of faith 
must pity them. 

If our blessed religion can (and it can) thus 
gild all shadows that veil the .serene and smiling 
heavens, is'it not of invaluable worth? 1s it not 
a great treasure? Aye, it is durable wealth ; and 
all * the pride of life, in comparison with it, is 
but as the glimmering flash of the fire-fly's wing 
compared with the steady light of the glorious 
gun, or the bright radiance of the innumerable 
8tars. ** Thanks be to God for his unspeakable 
gift!” © the unsearchable riches of Christ.” Amen. 

” C B. 


A Literary Party. 

Original. ; 
I LOVE those brief descriptions. of the personal 
appearance. of. authors that present miniature POr- 
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traits, 80 thatwhen I read their geveral produc- 


the ebetrnctioa' of deep interest therein, - they. 
Seem to be talking to me.,, I doubt many of. the 
readers of the * Repository” are in_this rexpack 
like myself, therefore I give them the following 
from the © London Sunbeam." 


*Who is that brisk, dapper little man, that is. 
flirting about the room from one table to another, 
his eyes -sparkling, and his intellectual counte- 
nance radiant with good humor. He s8eems a 
general fayorite, especially with the ladies.” 

© 'That,' said my friend, © is Thomas Moore. 
Hark ! he is going to sing—one of his own inim- 
itable melodies. Listen.” 

I did listen. The poet of Lalla Rookh Sat at 
the piano, (looking no more like a little man, 
for he sits high, and no one would suppose bit! 
Short when seated,) and enchanted us with * N fa 
Creina.” Tt was a treat of no slight order to het 
the poet sing his own beautiful song ; when be 
concluded, a burst of applause broke from every 
lip; and avril its continuance, the bard left the 
instrument, and was again employed in bowing 
and 8miling to all who came in his way. 

*Who may that rather sour looking, spectacled 
personage be, who is seated at table at the far 
end of the room, looking over some drawings of 
churches ? 


« Johni Britton—the author of Cathedral Anti- 
quities, and a right earnest antiquarian he. 1s. 
His drawings alone would form an exhibition. of 
themselves; and his literary attainments are of 
no mean order. But just look at that tall, Stout. 
man, with a partially bald head, and rather con 
temptuous look.” 

©I see him,” 8aid I; © who is he? | | 

The author of © Gebir, of * Pericles and Apa - 
6 and of the © Imaginary Conversations,” Wal | 

r Savage Landor—a man who is just, beginning 
to be appreciated, and whose works, fifty years 
hence, will receive more attention than they x now 
do. He is not a pleasant companion ; you, gee 
he Keeps aloof from every one—bexides, he. is 
desperately opinionated and has a hi .,Opi inior | 
of himself. "Tis a failing, and an ut | | 
too, as it regards his popularity.” 

* Some.; one has, just accogted hind - 
tall as himself, but much thinner, .and « al 8 Fd, 
uncouth expression; who is he? x "G4" 

*'That?. why Jerden, of_ the Literary, Gazette 


who has critigised, more, books, than any. map, 11 
the three kingdoms. He is entitled to great praise 


OY watt 


| or kering introduced the talented L. E. L. to the 
public.” | 

"At this moment there entered the room a 
roughish looking person, dressed in a long brown 
frock coat, closely buttoned. He was rather be- 
low the middle height.- His countenance was 
heayy—but no one could have seen his eye with- 
out being convinced that the owner of it was no 
common man. A large quantity of lightish hair 
was combed up, and displayed a lofty forehead ; 
his mouth was expressive, and he spoke with a 
strong provincial accent. 

Perceiving my attention drawn towards this in- 
dividual, my companion informed me that it was 
Mr. Thomas Miller, the author of © A day in the 
Woods,” and of * Royston Gower.' Mr. Miller, I 
was informed, was a few years since, a poor bas- 
ket maker; he came to London, and there work- 
ed at his trade, and contributed to the Monthly 
Magazine. His papers attracted notice, and the 
editor of the Friendship's Offering found him 
out. One day that gentleman called on Miller, 
who was at work making a basket, and asked 
him to write a poem for him—the basket maker 
agreed to do 80 by the time the editor should 
call again. But there was a certainty of the bas- 


ket's bringing in s8omething when it was done, 
and not, he thought, an equal certainty of his po- 


etry's producing him any thing. So, exclaiming 
* baskets against literature,” he sat up all night, 
finished his wicker work, and then, by the light 
of the fire, with a piece of stick for a pen, and 
s80me g8oot and water for ink, he 8at down and 
composed the beautiful poem of the © Old Foun- 
tain ;* it was copied, and the paper sealed "with 
bread! Mr. Harrison called for it the next day, and 
gave Miller two guineas for it. The basket ma- 
ker could hardly believe the evidence of his own 
8enses ; he had never possessed 80 much money 
before, and he actually barred his door the next 
night, for fear of being robbed of his riches! Pat- 
rons 800n took him by the hand, but he did not 
relinquish basket making until he was sure of 
- something else to s8upport himself and family. 
Lady Blessington was one of his encouragers, 
and he has'often, immediately after being seated 
leteca-tete with her ladyship'in her splendid home, 
 $elling baskets on Westminster Bridge, or 
ewhere else, with apple-women, and baked 
« tater” merchants for his companions. 
” His literary career seems,* I remarked, *to 
have been snccessful, if T may judge from _ 
Vor. IX. 47 


present appearance and from the fact of his ad- | 
miss1on here.” 

* Just opposite to you is a gentleman who has 
long been known in the literary circles. He has 
had many struggles with the world, yet adversity 
has not quenched the kindness of his heart or 
the fire of his eye. He is at once the elegant 
scholar, the poet, and the gentleman; and - one 
who has patriotically struggled for liberty, re- 
gardless of his own interests, and only actuated 
by a desire for public good.” 

I directed my gaze to the spot named by my 
friend, and beheld an individual standing, with 
his elbow resting on the mantel piece, and deep- 
ly engaged in reading a volume of the * Faery 
Queene;' his hair, which had been of jet black, ' 
was parted in the middle of his forehead, and 
along the crown of his head, now grey hairs were 
plenty, or rather it was that sort of hair called 
* grizzled,” His eye was one of the finest I had 
ever 8een—black and piercing, and when he 
spoke, it almost glowed. 'There was much of a 
kind and 8weet expression about the mouth ; the 
countenance altogether told of much care and 
s80me 80rrow. There was a slight -stoop in his 
Shoulders; he wore his shirt collar loosely and 
without a neckcloth, but not in the manner of a 
coxcomb. 'This was Leigh Hunt, the most de- 
lightful essayist of the day. 

Whilst I was looking at Mr. Hunt, a gentle- 
man of yery diminutiye stature, with a good hu- 
mored face, accosted my friend. He had a very 
Slight hare-lip, large grey eyes, with a good deal 
of humor lurking about the corners of his mouth. 
His hair was thin, and the crown of his head bald. 
When the conversation was lively there was a lit- 
tle of the blarney in his accent. When he was 
gone I ſound that it was Mr. Crofton Croker, 
the author of * Fairy Legends.” 

Who is that good humored looking personage, 
with whom every one talks in turn, * who speaks 
with a strong Irish accent, and takes snuff, im- 
mensly,” as Mr. Butler would say?. 


«Oh, that is Dr. Taylor, the best Hebrew 
scholar of the day, and author of several stand- 
ards. He is well versed in oriental literature, 
and is a principal contributor to that capital jour- 

nal, the Athenzum.' 

©'That very slovenly, farmer-looking personage, 
with the top-boots, rather tall and elderly, is the 
Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, who beat Lord Byron in 
the « Pope” controversy. His Sonnets are very. 


a+ 


beautiful, and he has almost equalled Dr. Watts | 


in/his verses for'children.” oo 

\* Yonder is a'yery strange looking being,” 8aid 
I, © that half man and half woman, around whom 
$0 many. persons are: crowding. Who'is he? IT 
heard her talking just now of matters which wo- 
men. seldom | converse / on 'with (gentlemen, and 
$he seemed to understand her subject too.” 

©'The ' political economist in 'petticoats—Miss 

Harriet Martineau. That young lady nearer, with 
the very intellectual countenance and plain dress, 
is a person of quite a different order of mind to 
Miss Martineau. She is one of the most delight- 
ful poetesses and novelists in our country. It 18 
Miss Landon.' 

*As we are got amongst the ladies, pray inform 
me who that stout, sonste looking lady is by the 
table yonder. Her dress is none of the most 
elegant, and no one, I think, would take her for 
a literary female.” 

*Nevertheless,* said my friend, * she is one, and 
x celebrated one too. Her * Country Sketches” 
are unequalled; and, as a tragedian, * Rienz!” 
proves the abilities, as a stage writer, of Mary 
Russell Mitford.” - 

Here two gentlemen, who had just entered the 
room, attracted my gaze. 'They were both dres- 
Sed in the first style of fashion—one of them, the 
Shortest of the two, foppishly 80. The taller 
gentleman was handsome, his hair was curling, 
and he had an abundance of whiskers, with a 
long aquiline. nose, and a handsome mouth. 
'Fhere was an air of *'ton” about him. T did not 
need any enlightenment as to who he was, for I 
recognized, in the finisfed gentleman before me, 
the originat of a bust I had seen prefixed to the 
volume called © The Pilgrims of the Rhine.' It 
was Edward Lytton Bulwer, only second to Scott 
as a novelist. 


His, companion was rather shorter, with a || 


strongly marked Jewish countenance. He dis- 
played, too, the taste of that people in his 
elaborate display of jewelry in the shape of rings 
and chains, His dress, as I said, was foppish, 
and bis. manners were equally. 80. He might 
have been taken for a tailor's pattern wearer, and 
any one. would rather have. taken him for a con- 
ceited dandy than for what he undoubtedly is—a 
man of a singularly original mind. 
my companion, * he is franking a letter for some 
one. or another, for Benjamin D'Israeli the. young- 
er. 1s an M. P. and yain enough 'of his franking 
PORE ins be borfocn hos tatoits # 
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* See, $aid || 
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That old gentleman ou,” resumed Mr. 
, * is one! of'/the wecb ul poatess those _ 
seldom associated things—great poetical genius, 
and great wealth. | His face is not the most 
poetical in its appearance in ther world, but that 
is not his fault; + The:author-of' the '** Pleasures 
of Memory”. rieeds not the auxiliary 'of a hand- 
some [exterior ;: he-is a true poet; and pos8enges 
a kind heart; many a needy 80n of: 8ong | has he. 
relieved from his purse; and: the name of Samuel” 
Rogers will live in his-country's-literature.' | 


The Magician. 


Original. 


©I REMEMBER reading, long+ ago,an eastern story of a 
Dervise, who had a mystic ointment with which, when the 
eyes were touched, all the hidden precious things of 'earth 
were given to view. The gold and silver shone. within/the. 
mountain, and the diamonds glistened in the secret mines; 
80 it is with Love, who is the fine magician, showing all the - 
veiled treasures of the heart.” MISS LANDON, 


In eastern lands was a Dervise old, 

Who could all the treasures of earth unfold ; 
He touched the eyes with an ointment rare, 
And the precious things of the mine lay bare. 


The ru'y its light to his vision gave, 

And the diamond flashed in the secret cave ; 
There the jet and the jasper-stone were seen, 
With the yellow amber and emerald green. 


And why should the Dervise note or care, 

Though the rocks were rough, and the mountains bare ? 
Enough for him to see and know, 

That countless treasures lay hid below. 


He walked the earth with a footstep light, 
For his path was paved with silver bright, 
And beneath the stones moss-grown and old, 
He beheld rich piles of gleaming gold. 


Where others looked on the barren earth, . 
Which-scarce to a shrub or flower gave birth, 
He 8miled to see all the precious gems, 
Which glitter in princely diadems. 


And thus he dwelt in a vision bright, 
Rejoicing aye in his charmed sight, 

And the power which could at will impart. .. 
The hidden things in the earth's deep heart. 


And 80 when Love, the magician fine; : 
Shall touch the heart with his fire divine, _ 
For him unfolds a treasured store +. 
Of precious thoughts that were veiled before. // 


He bathes the eyes with a magic light, 

And the darkest scenes of life grow bright ; 

The way $seems free from care and pain, 

For the rough is 8mooth, and the doubtful plain. - 


He tunes the *© harp of a thousand strings,” 

And 8weeter music abroad it flings ; 

And the s0ul is steeped in blissful dreams, 
- Till the trying world ar Eden seems. 


'Y, '3 + 4 : 
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Oh mighty Love ! he wins by stealth, + hag 
The human heart with its priceless wealth. - £25 
He enters the veil around it cagt—! 77 2520075 05097 
Ah me ! will his power forever last ? 
Hartford, Ct. 
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* Keep the Door « of my Lips. 
| BY ONT. 
Original. 

. Is THERE one- treading' the earth who cannot re-' 
member « thoughtless/ remark, or' even a word, 
as the 8ource. of many bitter reflections ?! We 
have wounded where it-'is not in our power to 
heal, disappointed hopes that had their root deep 
in the: affections, -or driven back to the fountain 
the gush. of warm and generous feeling, and then 


dulge the regret which pierces our bqgoms as 
the barbed arrow. 


I have 8ometimes thought that, were the door 


a of our lips always guarded by the sentinels of 
h Wl truth, justice, and discretion, we should be pure 
© as the' angels in heaven. If the Psalmist, in 


whose character the divine and earthly were 80 
wonderfully blended, whose harp breathed forth 
Such melody as will neyer again greet us until 
our entrance to the spirit-land, —if he implored 
as8istance from the throne of the Almighty to 
restrain his lips from folly, how well doth it be- 
come us to repeat the prayer in Ilowliness of 
heart ! 
It is impossible for us to estimate the value of 
the giſt of conversation, or the consequences 
which must ensue from its abuse. The soft 
tones of affection have checked many a wander- 
er in the path to self-destruction, and, heard 
amid the tempest of passion, like angel's whis- 
pers, have strengthened the weak resolution, 
opened the door of the kingdom of heaven, and 
pointed through it to the abodes of purity and 
peace. ; 
How many hours of our mortal life, that pre- 
cious, fleeting legacy from our. most faithful 
Friend, are 8pent in idle converse, or, what is 
far worse, in giving utterance to thoughts which 
may blast a 8pirit then rejoicing in the sunlight 
of virtue. Do angels impart their precious mem- 
ories and holy inspirations? If 80, we need not 
revelation to assure us, that no word is s8poken 
which the Father -of purity does not approve. 
I do not believe that the light jest or harmless 
retort 8hould be wholly discarded, and naught 
but grave subjects discussed upon. all occasions. 
This would render us, and' very properly s0, lia- 
ble to the charge of affectation; but do we not 
Spend a large, portion of our time in a manner 
which exPo8es us to the charge of having wast- 
ed | 2 Gre bn 
* Do the memories of the past bring hours when 


_—- Keep the Door of my Lips. . 
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turned away to weep the unavailing tear, and in- | 
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our brows were veiled in sackeloth, and! the 
asbes of mourning were sprinkled. upon our gar- 
ments, beeause one precious treagure was hidden 
in the dust? If the tide of recollection bears upon 
its bosom the remembrance of gentle. words and 
kindly deeds, then is there a halo of consolation 
even around the portals of the tomb. If the dark 
thread of self-reproach-mingle with'the-tisgne of 
the past, the 'anguish of remorse 'is the | bitter 
drop which must render distasteful every subse- 
quent draught which we are permitted to drink. 
Let us, then, while it is yet time, resolve that 
the door of our lips shall be kept sacred to moral 
and religious instruction—to kind words and 
gentle remonstrances ; 
wasted the numberless opportunities granted us 
by the bounty of an all-sufficient Friend, we will 
do 80 no more, Let the young, and especially 
the females of our land, look well to this subject. 
Inasmuch as their conversation is listened to with 
ready interest and their opinion valued for its 
purifying power, their responsibllity is great to 
use this weapon of a double edge with prayerful 
consideration, and a settled determination to EX» 
tend the empire of imperishable virtue, 


=— 


- Emehie. 

Original. 
Sys was a lovely creature—s0 gentle that the 
rose would have folded itself even more graceful] 
than it was wont to, had it but been conscious of 
her presence. In very deed she was amable— 
$0 amiable that we oft marveled if it could be 
that she were a mortal being, formed of like ele- 
ments as common humanity ; and many a time 


ministering angels. How beautifully she would 
adapt herself to the society she met with—bend- 
ing here to entrance the hearts of little children 
with her witcheries, and there mingling with 
minds of loſty bearing and taking part in their 
refined and intellectual communion, and here 
again with something to interest and gladden the 
humble cottager. It was a s8ad day when 8he 
died—but a sadder one when she was buried! 
for it was not till then that we realized that s8he 
could die, "The glory of &ummer was out over 
the earth—the skies were Tobed in' their most 
Spiritual vesture, but every cloud'seemed wreath- 
ed with a dark eirclet and moved on with solemn 


march, and the sympathizing flowers retained 8 


that wherein we have | 


and oft have we looked on her as a spirit trans- 
figured before us to convince us of the reality of 


» 
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dew-drop. its their bended cups / as/a tear for her 


fate. How 8ad the birds \ sang,” and: heavily 
drooped their heads upon their breasts! A broad 
shadow seemed to have 8wept over: and rested 
on every thing, affecting eyen._ the flow of the 
most musical streams—O how melancholy they 
did flow that, day! Neighbor spake with neigh- 
bor, and friend with friend, in a softened tone, 
and the 8tranger as he entered our village could 
not but ſeel that some calamity had occurred. 
How our hearts trembled and how sad and silent 
did we look at each other asthe bell struck with 
its 8olemn tone on our ear! How many hands 
hid their eyes from secing when the coffin was 
borne out and laid upon the bier! O, that creak ! 
it jarred every chord of sensibility and vibrated 
in every breast. The vibrations ceased not till 
the long train of females came forth, and by their 
golemn aspect drew our sympathies towards 
them as they moved along, like a company of 


angels mourning the absence of a seraph. We- 


all gathered around the grave—the maidens 
strewed there the fresh blown flowers, and we 
thought how like the fragrance of those flowers, 
giving out 8weetness as they faded, was the 
memory of the goodness of gentle Emelie! In 
Silence we turned away, and folded to our hearts 
the eloser the worth of amiability. Thou, blest 
" gpirit, wert one of those of whom the tender 
Wordsworth wrote in his © Ode to Duty,'— 


*There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them; who in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
bp the genial sense of youth ; 

' Glad hearts! without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work and know it not.” 


———. 


The Memorial of Mary. 


BY MRS. N, T. MUNROE. 


*VERILY I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall 
be preached in the whole world, there shall also this, which 
this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her.” 


Marr, xxvi. 18. 


_ Trains is a hallowed name. Where'er the light 
Of the Redeemer's truth hath shone ; where'er 
The heralds of the cross have trod—and bright 
And beautiful have been thejr steps—e'en there 
Thy name is known, t'assure the troubled mind 
The eimplest offering will acceptance find. 


The -8eas have heard thy name. When the deep tone 
. Of prayer and praise haye risen from the wave, 
Then has thy name been heard amid the moan, © 
The rugh of waters; and the good, the brave, 
Have blessed thee for thy offering of love 
Which won thee fame,—all other fame above, 


And they who journey o'er'the desert, —the 
-Who track the forest, woods, and worship there 


| the joy of men. 
| to all its wise adaptations to -rational beings—to 


Upon Kt Wir they Raye re ot enoitogl 
- Within the | have reared, all bear _. 
A et Eta Peoincos 1 
Thy-name within their memories: treasured deep: - || 


The prattling chil, upon its mother's knee, 
Has learned to lisp.:thy name; with eager look. 
He gazes as his mother reads of thee, ., - | 
And of thy deeds, from the'dear, holy book 
That he has learned to love. - Thy name will be 
A living power within his memory. 


We keep thy record, and we love thy name. 
Thy offering was accepted ; £0 may we 

Bring our meek, humble tributes to the 8ame 
Indulgent Lord. | And may we go, like-thee, 

With all a woman's faith, and trust, and love, 

And find acceptance at the throne above. 


—— — 
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No. 1. 


Brief Thonghts. 


Original. 


W=x have marked these brief articles original, because as. 
corrected they are here original, and we republish them 
because of the many and grievous mistakes/ made in their 
first publication in another work. B. 


* 0 Lord, the earth is full of thy riches.” Ps. civ. 24. 


Taz Psalmist here s8peaks of God's riches, and 
declares that the earth is full” of them. And 
what does he mean by this language? _ Does he 
not refer to the operations of the Deity's power, 
wisdom, and goodness? 'To our mind, he does. 


| These are the riches of God; they are the 8ource 


of all beauty and glory, the rapture of angels and 
These gave birth to our world, 


all that charms the eye, elevates the reason, and 
expands the 80ul; and these also created the in-. 


'ner world of mind and affection, the spirit that 


« goeth upward” in search of the better home, and. 
the wonderful powers that enable us to discern 
the beautiful tracery of God's love in nature and 
in revelation. 5 A 
Is not the earth, then, full of God's riches? 
Where can the eye look, or the mind examine, 
and not find manifestations of the ever operating 
power, wisdom, and goodness, of God! MW 
« Since o'er thy footstool here below 
Such radiant gems are strown, 
O what magaificence must glow, 
Great God, about thy throne ? 
So brilliant here those drops of light— 
There the full ocean rolls—how bright!* '; +: 


a No. II. LID LLOE: SLY 


« And the multitude of them that believed were of one_ 
heart and one 80ul.”, AcTs iv; 32; it62 Iiigwdll 


Here we-see' the unity of affcetion; purpose;' 
and effert,: in the- primitive: ebristians. + They 


1] truly felt the -necessity of mutual and/\strong af-'! 
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ſections, for their;rel \was'a of love, 
of continued En" reat i 4 in.each 
others welfare. "This affection, this /posses8ion 
of one heart, made.them to be of one. mind and* 
zou], each and-all fervently engaged i in promoting 
the cause of indiyidual and 8ocial religion, 

We 8ee here what 'we are to 8eek for first of 
all, in order to carry out the principles of our re- 
ligion. This farst requisition' is, the true spirit of 
zocial affection. ,, We are to remember, and con- 
ztantly cherish the remembrance of our social 
relations; how much we owe to society from the 
blessings derived therefrom, and how strongly 
we are bound to do what we can to correct what 
is evil, and establish the stronger and make more 
operative that which is good. 

Having this affection, we cannot fail to have a 
right and eyer active zeal; for we labor with 
most freedom and alacrity for those whom we 
love. As our love for man aboundeth, our zeal 
will increase; even as our Magster loved all, and 
therefore willingly, tasted death for every man. 


* How blest the sacred tie that binds 

In union 8weet according minds ! 

How s8wift-the heavenly course they run, 
Whose hearts, and faith, and hopes are one !* 


4 . No..III. 

id « If our hearts condemn, us not, then have we confidence 
q toward God, 1 Journ iii. 21. 

& Men do not yalue as they should the worth of 


4 inward satisfaction—that feeling of grateful ap- 
proval that springs up within when we have 


" WW done what we were convinced was our duty to 
E do. This is the truest happiness, and not to be 
ed brought into comparison with any outward pleas- 
bf ures. It attends the slightest duty as well as the 


greatest; is ready for us when we are abroad, or 
: 1 W'> our homes ;, in adyerse, as in 'prosperous Cir- 
eumstances; and he cannot be poor who enjoys 
it, nor he rich who has it not. 

There is. this marked difference between the 
doing of intended good or bad actions—that 
when an intended good action results in evil, the 
doer has the solace that he meant well, and his 
heart condemns him not; whereas when an in- 
tended evil act” results' in good, [the doer cannot 
"WMtake any satisfaction to himself, because his 
Wheart condemns him. 

. We,should. estimate, then, as above all. price, 
inward satisfaction—that consciousness of having 
acted up to, the dictates of duty, that-will give'a 
peace 'the world 'cannot' take away, inasgmuch as 


it asgures! the gow that'God's approbation resteth 
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upon him, and thathe will make: our dreatiinie 
right to/produce.gaod-fruit. 21t bs: woll 598) 


2010 by win ths fit prot e6 th acl 119d? bagopty 

Toad bh the wankriwof my Es wy 
0 catch the - w 
And quench go 

If to:the right or left }-8tray;- 
That moment, Lord, reprove ; 

And let me mourn, and weep, and' pray, 
For having grieve thy love? 15 
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No. IV, 


* Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not 
8in against thee.” Ps. CXiX. I1. 


To hide God's. word in the heart, is to keep. 
his precepts of duty, and promises of good, in 
affectionate remembrance. Every: circumstance 
of trial or difticulty will call up. the appropriate 
caution or warning, and in eyery season. of weak- 
ness the right and needed encouragement will be 
recalled to give strength to the soul. Such is 
the fruitfulness of scripture when hid in the. 
heart—when its precious truths are not simply. 
read, or committed to memory, but retained, and. 
that fondly, by the affections. To guch an one . 
no event can occur, no sight can attract the eye," 
no proposition can be brought before the mind, 
without some passage of scripture being recalled 
that will be useful. Many have found it*to be. 
80. And the admirable instructions thus given 
have strengthened their loye for God's word and 
their faith in its divinity, for no part thereof 
served to encourage them in eyil, or to approve 
the fostering of unkind- feelings. 

The word thus hid. in the heart by the com- 
bined influence of memory and the understand- 
ing, keeps from sin, as it continually furnishes 
good themes for thought;-and keeps away the 
listlessness that begets eyil snggestions. The 
mind is kept busy in the most profitable manner, 
when not engaged in the cares of life ; and this 
employment lays up in the mental store-house 
rich resources for the future well-being of the 
goul. 


© O may these heavenly Pages be 
My ever dear delight; 
And still new beauties may I 8ee, 


And till increasing light.” 
No. V. 
© When ye pray use not vain's , as the heathen 
do ; for they thi Gat they chile hear for thi 
speaking.” Marr. vi. 7 hs | 


True prayer.i8.a eoiritual! exercise.. Its pure 
thought and feeling toward the Deity, as"the Fa- 
ther of mercies and .the. God... of .all comfort. 
Word-prayer is acceptable and profitable only ac- 


cording'as it 48 the btterance of this pure thought 
and feeling.” 'The'heathen, against whose practi- | 
ces the Savior warned his aidGiples, did not 8eem 
to'uniderstand prayer to be a spiritual exercise at 
all, but mere utterance, 'accounting many repeti- 
tions of [their deities' names or titles as better 
than depth of thought and intenseness of feeling. 
Many by their denial of the existence of prayer 
in those who do not practise vocal prayer, give 
more favor to the heathen practice than the Sa- 
vior did, for he enjoined secret prayer, and inti- 
mated that true prayer may exist in the secrecy 
and silence of the s8onl. The mute can pray, 
though the human ear never heard one 8ound 
from the sealed lips. Yet, in the mystery of our 
mental being, it is ordained that expression $hall 
strengthen the inward feeling. To deny the ar- 
tist his pencils and colors, the sculptor his chis- 
gels and mallets, the poet his pen, is no more 
than to deny to those capable of uttering their 
thoughts and feelings the privilege *of vocal 
prayer. 'The exercise of utterance gives greater 
8trength and force to the inward feeling, as prac- 
tice gives greater freedom to bring out thought 
1n all other departments of mental effort. 


* Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire, 
'Fhat trembles in the breast.” 


No. VL. 


* Many of them also which used curious arts, brought 
their books together and burned them before all men ; and 
they counted the price of them, and found it fifty thousand 
pieces of 8ilver.” Acts xix. 19. 


Here was a powerful attestation to the sincer- 
ity of the Ephesian converts. They sacrificed 
the gain of error and renounced its service, thus 
giving the best proof of the depth of their con- 
victions, and: the purity of their motives in be- 
coming disciples of christianity. 'The books 
here alluded to, were those in which was taught 
the science of making and using the magical 
amulets, on which strange characters were en- 
grayed; and were. worn in certain ways to cure 
digeases, expel demons, and to ward off different 
evils. _Chistianity . taught the owners of these 
books the folly and wickedness of their trade or 
profession, and they manfully .made a burnt of- 
fering ot the same—attesting the truth of their 
conyersion by the sacrifice.of great wealth, which 
was loyed then, as much as now. 

Here is a; test for, all. Do; we. dream that a 
ne Ages of life, has. become, ours 2, that a revival 

of pure religion has taken, place, in, our 


that we are more worthy of the name of christian 


hearts? 


than in days past ? Hare 
we given up one idol which we were. devoted. 
—$acrificed one on pokes drottt to the 
consuming fire the instruments of folly and de- 
ceit, or laid the axe at the root of one sinful pro. 
pensity or _ practice? When, Judas. repented his. 
treachery to his Master, he went to those he had 
Served in wickedness and cast down before them 
the price of guilt. This act showed the sincert 
ty of the outward after-maniſestations of Tepent- 
ance, as did the burning of the Ephesian books 


by the converts in Ephesus. 


Vhat TIA proved | it! 


o. 14\ 


© The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate'er that idol be, 

Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only Thee.” 


No. VII. 


© O wretched man that TI am ! who shall deliver me from ; 
the body of this death ?* or this body of death. Rom: vii. 24, 


In order to have a clear knowledge of how" 
hideous sin was to the apostle, we have only to" 
bring forcibly to mind the imagery of this pas! 
sage. Many judicious critics make 'this expres 
Sion to allude to the. custom of lasghing a'dead 
body to the back of a living criminal, 's0 that he! 
must bear the weight and endure the effluyia till 
released by death. As was that dead body to' 


the living mass, 80 the apostle regarded sinful' 
propensities—the bondage of sensualism,' 'the' 
subjection of the spirit to a union with corrup- 


tion. The criminal could not hope for release' 
but by death, and the apostle looked forward to' 
deliverance thereby from the bondage of corrup-! 
tion into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. 
Sin should be regarded by. us as. hideous as it 
was by the apostle; then we shall hate it as he 
did. 'To him it was a clogging weight, enslaving 
chains, and all corruption. Union with. it, was 
union with death. 'To serve_ it, was.to be the 
worst of slaves. To be free from it, the. most: 
glorious liberty conceivable... 'Thus, considerec 
sIn must be regarded. as, our, great, foe,.and to. bes 
come its victor the noblest achievement of mor 
tal prowess. © Fools '—and fools, only make. 
mock at sin.,' Let us wait on God./in; the ways 
of his appointment—by prayer, and ;meditatio1 
on his holy word—and. our, spiritual:strength. to: 
resist the power of 8in will, be renewed: as; We | 
have waa boos .Ttot bs19alts #1 tiavamo9 
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A wor ig to feel it near.” 
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FW henceforth le no Bog I bear i in 
my body the mas ks of apa a fe Fa 17. 


* Wl * He who deems that" this language betokens a 
" boastful spirit, has” but” very imperfectly under- 
» Wl «00d the character of the . apostle. It was but 
Wl the expression of 'a deep consciousness that the 
| Wl $landers of the demi-professors were cruelly un- 
0 WW just, and that he had given every proof that could 
- WM be required, or man could give, of a sincere and 
Jeyoted attachment to 'the cause of Christ. He 
speaks of the scars of the wounds inflicted by 
stripes and chains endured because he owned 
Christ as his Master, and that told he was de- 
yoted to him as plainly as the mystic name of a 
deity on the body of the heathen devotee told 
who was his lord. 

What marks do we bear that tell of devotion to 
Christ—of conquest when temptations were many 
and strong to incline us to desert his cause? Our 
body cannot bear the witnesses now—the spirit's 
ye can alone read the testimonies, and what ey- 
dences does it look upon? Does it meet with 
xs eloquent ones as satisfied the apostle that Je- 
us was his. Lord? and can we as easily satisfy 
he questionings of the adversary ? He that is 
pf God and | serves Christ, hath the witness of 
idelity in himself, He eats the hidden manna 
ff spiritual life. On his heart is engraved the 
ew name. God and Christ own him, and though 
ie, whole : world may talk about * specious ap- 


p- 

s& Wearances? and judge harshly, he knows that he 
to Wears the marks —the image—of the Lord Jesus 
1-WMW> bis inward being. 


© He has engrosxed my warmest love ; 
No earthly charms my soul can move; 
F I have a mansion in his heart, 

3 It | Nor life, nor death, can make us part.? 


he W-3cn 
ng No. IX. _ 
vas  ©-dnd Jesus beholding him, loved him. Marx x. 21. 


It was a young man who was beheld by Jesus 
nd loved by him. There was something in his 
ppearance that attracted the Savior's attention, 
nd he 8aw manifest a desire to gain instruction. 
is this desire' that gives an amiability to the 
ter” person, and attracts ever the admiration 
id love 'of 'the''good. And why s$hould the 
oung maty"ithus seek of Jegus instruction and 
tidance'?” Because he is now at the age when 
q prinetples of conduct are required—when 
ze community is affected for good or ill, by his 
nple—when he''is able -to- appreciate the 
nvileges of 8ocial life, Ms, Fhich he Fhguld make 


$ome returns, and when, he.can, understand, hoy 
t e next age will, be less. enjoyed-if the present. 


be ill employed. "The Xirtues, of youth. lessen, 
the toils of advanced life—make resistance of 
evil more easy, as man can, become habituated to, 
do right as to do wrong. - Our memory affects 
our happiness continuous]y and much; and. well 
did the apostle say to the misguided in past time 

—* What fruit have you in those things whereof 
ye are now ashamed?” The fruits of. bitterness. 
only were theirs, for the fruits of their doings 

were to human shame, and not to the praise and 

glory of God. The memory of an evil deed may 

loom up in far-off times, and the heart be there- 

by made $ad after long years are passed, 

As Jesus beholds us, does he see in us the 
eagerness to be instructed that he loves? Let us 
seek thus to be loved of him; and strengthen the 
purpose, that we may put forth the greater effort 
to carry out his instructions, and manifest true 
love—the love of reverence and obedience—in 
return for his love. 


* See how he loved, —who firm, yet mild, 
© Patient endured the scoffing tongue ; 
Though oft provoked, he ne'er reviled, 
Nor did his greatest foe a wrong.” 


No. X. 
y Let every one that nameth the name of Christ, depart 
from iniquity.” 2 T1. ii. 49. 


To name the name of Christ, in the sense of 
the apostle, is to claim the title of christian, to 
make proſession of christian discipleship. Pro- 
fession is worth nothing without the correspond- 
ing practice; it is, alone, an injury to the cause 
of true religion, inasmuch as men do too much 
regard professors as the representatives of reli- 
gion. Whatever be the name we wear, others 
who wear the same will be affected by our con-* 
duct, and therefore individual happiness and 80- 
cial duty do alike powerfully enjoin on us the ' 
practice of holiness. 

We s$hould strive after holiness, because God 
is *glorious in holiness.* There 1s no true and 
imperishable glory separated from holiness; and 
it is the consummation of universal holiness that 
will manifest God's glory to all in the most per- 
fect manner. 

Christ was holy. 


; 


He was harmless, undefiled, , 


zeparate from sinners. Separate from sinners by | 
the purity of life, not afar from them as was the 
pharisee from the'publican in the temple. 

All the precepts 'and' promises of christianity 
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tend to promote. holiness. There is” wo precept | 
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Is there Poetry in'Woman't" .*, A Dishidition on Retribution. 
that does not tend to purify the” heart—to make || Ye: 


the obedient thereto holy; in a measure corre- 


sponding to the powerwf the duty.” And having || 


the rich promises of God, we should eleanse our- 
selves, perfecting holiness inthe fear of God, re- 
membering that heaven, the 8um of our aspira- 
tions, is a state of holiness. Christ dwelt in ho- 
liness on earth, and he could say, as he did, that 
he was in heaven. As we follow Christ in the 
regeneration, aspiring after holiness, he does, in 
a beautiful sense, become unto us wisdom, justi- 
fication, sanctification and redemption. 


* God! in my s8pirit may thy spirit shine, 
As 8hines the 8un-beam in a drop of dew.” 


—_— 


* Is there Poetry in Woman.' 


Original. 


In transmitting a copy of the © Poetry of Woman” to the 
author of the following, the question was asked in a brief 
note, © 1s there poetry in woman ? The following impromp- 
tu reply is perfectly satisfactory. | 


TxerE is poetry where the white lily rests 
On the breast.of the deep blue stream, 
Lifting its head to the 8unbeam fair, 
Or the moon's pale shadowy beam, 
As it glimmereth through the o'erhanging bough ; 
But is there poetry on woman's brow ? 


There is poetry where the autumnal breeze 
_ _ Is whispering melody low, 
Or murmuring in music along the bank 
Where the slender anemones grow, 
.Whose. balmy fragrance the bee doth sip ; 
But'is there poetry on woman's lip ? 


_ There is poetry breathed where the setting sun 
Passeth away all gloriously, 
- Bidding the day-worn world adieu, 
While the flashing light of his canopy, 
Is broad and bright in the western 8ky ; 
- But is there poetry in woman's eye ? 


There is poetry where in the deep blue sea, 
' The loved and true have found their graves, 
_ There is poetry where in-the clime of flowers 
Amid the music of ceaseless waves, 
- Slumbers some lone and verdant isle ; 
But is there poetry in woman's smile ? 


There is poetry where in the midnight sky, 
.- The 8tars roam on in their silent way, - 
Shedding their pure and heavenly light, 


> + Holler far than the glare of day; 


| Sweet poetry's self.in that hour is shrined ; 
. But is there poetry in woman's mind ? 


-.Oh, paveing few are the hearts that know, 
he p 88l0nate beauty of woman's love, 

Of the deep affections which, wrecked on earth, 
| 3} 260g ihe altar of Hare above, 
smiling through sorrow till life depart ;- 
1s there no Aaron, oye att: heart? * 


: 


- 


As well might, 


| e k, is there jo in Texvon | 
.Or love in t Toh beat APN ; 


- Ag well might'ye is the green -earth fair, ©: 
Th » ure. ang aoly; x of Sri | 
ed a as. 


There is the richest of poetry there. 


. So purely, eloquently bright j © 
How many hearts haye sighed to sip, 
The sweet, dewy poetry of her lip. 


There is poetry. in a woman's smile, 
What hath the sunny earth more fair ? 
There is poetry in a woman's mind, 
The many deep thoughts hiddea there. 
Too much of poetry hath a part 
Amid the wealth of woman's heart. 
Lancaster, Mass. 


A Disquisition on Retribution. 
Original. 

IsAIAH iii. 10, 11: .* Say ye to the righteous, that it shall 
be well with them : for they shall eat the fruit of their do- 
ings. Woe unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him: k 
the reward of his hands shall be given him.” 

Taz declaration, in the quotation aboye, is In 
accordance with the eternal principles of the 
Divine government, and in no possible period g 
human existence or circumstances in life, can! 
be otherwise than true and just. No modifie 
tion of religion can haye any vitality which has 


not a yoice to utter this monition calmly ar 


earnestly ; and no mind can have looked into i 
own constitution—the moral laws of its. being 
and beyond the g8urface of things. in society 
without recognizing the principle involyed. Al 
human experience, the history of eyery peopk 
and age, and the yoice of universal 'conscienc( 
testify to its truth, and thus do but echo the yoict 
of God. It is God who speaketh. It is none 
other than the All-wise who bade the prophet 
and every where biddeth the teacher of right 
ousness to declare, it is well with the righteor 
and ill with the wicked; the currents of life shal 
be tinged by the channel through which the 
Pass. ſb 1 | | 
The: connection in which the passage. cited 1 
found, aids the careful reader to understand: the 
when, where, and how,, of the good and. 
spoken. of; and the. cautious 8tudent.;of diyint 
things cannot fail to discover that; many are./ he 
testimonies to the 8acred truth, that the: back 
8lider in heart $hall be filled with his own ways 
and. a good man gshall be satisfied. from himgeli 
Proy. . xiy., 14., ,, A, 8ipgle . hour's, deep; thougs 
upon the different, characteristies of the yirtuou 
and- yicious. affections, -and their.di nt tende! 
cies and effects, will conyince any-mind-open;4 
conviction, that sympathy with God and ; 


is the 's6le genifiis of "Kutna happliyess, ;as. 


human elevation. &+ 3 Wer 


A Digquitition on Retribution. 


Life does not consist in externals. We know 
that we have all a seeret"being* that can never be 
examined by the eye of man, and that the wise 
man uttered a deep 'philosophic truth when he 
aid, © The heart knoweth its own bitterness ; 
and a stranger doth not intermeddle with his 
joy.” The springs of joy and grief are deeper 
than the s8ight can reach; and as no man never 
yet uttered all he has thought, or spake of all he 
has felt, 80 no man ever yet could judge of the 
actual degree of enjoyment experienced by an- 
other. 

In this respect we all wear masks—we present 
an outward that is not the true symbol of the 
inward, and he that judgeth by appearances will 
oſten err and sometimes greatly. Our own con- 
$clousness will testify that as we have meant 
good and Sought good, we have been happy ; we 
found joy in thought upon it, in executing it, and 
in the memory of it; and whatever may be our 
peculiar theological views, we know, if we know 
anything of the real springs of happiness, that 
our enjoyment has been proportioned to our 
faithfulness to the convictions of duty. And thus 
our own consciousness echoes the declaration of 
God to his servant the prophet. 

But men are not .contented with a finite good 
for the righteousness of the righteous, or a finite 
ll for the wickedness of the wicked, but would 
extend them to eternity. And while they rea- 

s0n in behalf of this extension against what we 
regard as the true doctrine of retribution, they 
are apt to go to extremes and gravely argue as 
though we denied the duration of punishment being 
co-equal with that of sin; and the strong and 
earnest—as we believe—arguments in favor of 
adequate and equal retribution for sin on earth, 
are turned away without being 'met, by a very 
Serious talk about the reasonableness of God's 
punishing sin as long as it exists ! 

. But Þ will leave a general treatment of this 
subject, and take it up as suggested by a pam- 
phlet which I have lately read, with considerable 
interest,' entitled, © Retribution of the Righteous 
and the Wicked." | 

"The '#uthor admits, what Universalisgm em- 
phatically asserts, that outward good does not 
confer happiness, that the wicked cannot enjoy 
'quietude and peace” though 'surrounded with 
worlaly® possessions and honors, and that the 


righteous even amid poverty have the, richest of 
m——+> bas bai! at *% | 


nah pormon_ip.the + Liberal Preacher,” by Rey, John 


—_——— 


enjoyments. This- is in accordance with -the 
assertion - in the verse preceding his text, our 
motto, concerning the wicked, *© they have re- 
warded evil unto themselves,” and 'also with 
what we have already quoted from Solomon— 
*'The good man $hall be satisfied from himself.” 
But the writer or preacher of the pamphlet 
8ermon, proceeds to bring up the objections 
which may be thought to militate against the 
truth—the reality of the text, and first introduces 
the following ;— It may be objected © that good 
and evil are often 80 promiscuously distributed 
in the present life, that we cannot with certainty 
infer what are the principles, upon which God's 
government of mankind 18 conducted. We often 
See it happen * the same to him that sacrificeth, 
as to him that sacrificeth not.” The fraudulent 
and wicked are frequently prosperous, and rich, 
and flattered ; all things go smoothly with them ; 
while the righteous are often poor, neglected, 
oppressed, and despised.” '—This is a popular 
objection to the morality of Universalism, but is 


an objection directly against every revelation of I 


the divine constitution of our nature and the * 
effects of an ungodly course, and is made accord- 
ing to a superficial consideration of man. 
author goes on to say in reference to this objec- 
tion, — T admit, that this is frequently the fact, 
and were the present the only state, in which 
mankind were to exist, and were worldly riches 
and honors the only and proper reward of virtue, 
and were they in themselves that real good 
which mankind fancy them to be, then this fact 
alone would render the whole doctrine, I have 
been considering, $uspicious, and the arguments 
adduced in support of it inconclusive.” 'This 1s 
in part a good answer to the objector, and de- 
Serves consideration. It asserts that worldly 
riches and honors are not the only and proper” 
rewards of virtue; and it asserts also, that 
worldly honors and riches are not in themselves 
that real good which mankind fancy them to be. 

Let these admissions of positive fact be remem- 
bered, and we $hall admit that in all our conclu- 
sions concerning human happiness, we must be 
directed by the real motives, feelings and affec- 
tions of the man; and if we have reason to be- 
lieve these are vicious, we have no reason from 
the word of God, human expetience, or. the laws 
of the human mind, to declare that frequently it 
is the fact, * all things go smoothly * vith * the 
fraudulent - and wicked,” tho be. may be sur- 
rounded with honors and i Fe. "God's word 
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declareth that *the wicked are-like the, troubled | 


zea when'it cannot rest, whose waters 'cast up 
mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked.” Isa:;:vii..20; 21. This 18/as8ert- 
ed by the prophet through -whom the declaration 
of the author's | text was made, and: should it not 
have equal consideration from him and us ?- Shall 
we echo the'text, and then admit that it is a 
frequent fact” that all things go smoothly' with 
the fraudulent and/ wicked'? Shalkwe thus 'set 
avide the declaration that there is no peace to the 
wicked ? 'God, who looketh down into the secret 
depths of being, and penetrates every avenue of 
retreating. thought—who knoweth the real joy 
and real misery of every creature, and who: can 
best decide whether or not *all things go 
g8moothly” with * the fraudulent and wicked,” hath 
Said that they have no peace ! 

The wicked must have peace, if * all things go 
smoothly' with them, and if it be a * frequent 
fact' that *all things' do. © go smoothly' with 
them, then we must draw the startling inference 
that what God hath said, is not true ! 

We take our stand by God's truth, and assert, 
that it 1s-not a fact that all things go smoothly' 
with * the fraudulent and wicked.” We appeal 
to human experience—to the records of our own 
eonsciousness,—to the solemn testimonies of 
memory—wWwhile we assert that all we know or 
can .zudge of internal emotions, forbids us to 
harbor the thought, that it is * frequently the 
fact” that all .things go smoothly' with * the 
fraudulent and wicked,” We thank God that it 
is not. 80 | for were it $0, 8ome of the best proofs 
that holiness-is- the element of the so0ul, would be 
taken away, and. unless some change for the better 
is adyocated as to take place. in the future tate, 
in. their. moral being, how can retribution - ever 
visit these happy wicked? How otherwise -can 
their moral sensibilities be awakened ? 'The fre- 
quent discoveries. of cxgimes committed, which 
have been made by the disquiet of the offender's 
own \ breast, after long concealment, are moral 
demonstrations.. that all. things. do not * go 
8moothly* with * the fraudulent and wicked,” and 
that | however. plausible ,may be the exterior, 
. there is. down. deep, beyond the surſace of being, 
OY digquiet that God's Spirit of holiness can alone 
remove. , We: caunot. see, the turbulent under 
.currents;: of feeling. and . emotion, . beneath» the 
quiet. Surface... In_the words. of one of the. ass0- 
ciates of the author whose. work we are review- 


ng, I add, © The sinner. is. .8ufferer.... He;,seeks | 


bappinens in low ——— that is 
his.sin; but. he does;not find. it Nets / 
is his glory.,, No, he does not find. it; there; he 
returns disappointed and, melancholy; and there 
is nothing on, earth, 89 eloquent, ag his grief. The 
sinner is often. dazzled ;\by, earthly fortune. and 
pomp, but;it is in the very midst of these, things, 
that he. s0metimes most, feels their emptiness; 
that his bigher nature most feels that-it is 8olitary 
and unsatisfied. It is in the giddy, whirl of friy- 
olous, pursuits, and amusements, that his soul is 
oftentimes sick and weary with trifles and yani- 
ties; that * he says of laughter, It is mad; and 
of mirth, What doeth it ?? ”? 

Our author goes on to satisfy the objector, 
whose objection we have been considering, by 
allusion to the future state of being, and asserting! 
that there © the inequality, which we .observe 
now, in the distribution of temporal good, and 
which may be necessary in a state of probation, 
will be perfectly remedied hereafter; that the 
righteous, if not in this world, (mark that, ex- 
pression, * if not in this world,”) * will ,in the 
world to come receive a full and glorious recom- 
pense, While to the wicked there; will be a just 
retribution.” 

Now in reference to this sentence, we have 
but a few words to say, for it needs but a few. 
The recompense and retribution, spoken of as to 
be given in the future, are promised by the 
Speaker if an adequate reward for goodness, an 
an adequate punishment for guilt, are not given 
in this life. We are perfectly willing to say the 
Same. 

But the proposition of having the inequalities, 
80 called, of this life, © perfectly remedied: her 
after, by rewards and punishments, is a matter 
on which there may be some difference of opit- 
ion. In the first place, we have no ambition t 


| be like guilty Israel when in her presumption 


s$he declared that the ways of God were nol 
equal, but would rather choose to trust wi 
Solomon, that he hath set one thing over, agains 
another; and with the Psalmist, that He judgeth 
in the earth. We think that altogether too little 
thought hath been given to this doctrine of 
tifying the apparent inequalities of this ] fe, d 
retributions hereafter; for were it thoro orou ſ 
looked into, it would be found to involve picale 2 
difficulties than attend our. idea of the pregent 
justice of the Deity, What does the octrine 
propose but the''simple exchanging'of conditions 
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Þ Ws” Higy "” the” wicked 
afrrinma at Viator aunty brought 
gbout "ly itflditely vfoater thin any that now 
is '\upposed' to exibt;,' as the future'is" the <ternal 
State !' "And Bit bat” bb bor! THen"of ti equal 
Providence, when 'we flatter" burselyes with the 
thought,” that "eternal "bliss' will "make up the 
deficiency” of the reward for the' good deeds of 
this short life; and'that*eternal migsery will make 
up the' deficiency of retribution for the evil deeds 
of the wicked ! What equality is there in 8uch a 
propoſition? Would not such a course cf pro- 
cedure make the future an infinitely more une- 
qual state than this, and where could ever be 
made a manifestation of the Divine Perfection !? 
We iterate the query—Where could a manifes- 
tation of the Divine Perfection be eyer made ? 

Consider also, to use the language of an excel- 
lent author, —consider that * some men, in this 
life, are blessed, by providence, with the means 
of religious discipline in the most abundant 
profusion. 'They were brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; they sit under an 
efficient ministry ; they live in the very atmo- 
sphere of religious influences; and by these 


means they are at length converted. Others are 
providentially deprived of all ordinary advanta- 
ges, and for want of them, remain impenitent. 


Cases of this kind we see as plainly as we see 
any diversity whatsoever in providence. Now, 
the common scheme proposes to finish the work 
by receiving the more privileged class to ever- 
lasting happiness, and by dooming the less favor- 
ed to endless perdition; and this is called equal- 
izing the ways of Divine Providence ! One 
transgressor is cut off early in his sins; and 
another is spared, year after year, till he repents ; 
and this brief disparity is carried out to infinity, 
hereafter. 
other, who sinks to the world of hopeless tor- 
ment; while the murderer himself is brought to 
repentance, after his apprehension, and ascends 
from the scaffold to heaven. Such are a few of 
the Shocking aggravations involved in the com- 
mon method of explaining the subject.” 


I am willing to content myself with an idea of | 


Divine Providence that does not lead to such 
abgurdities and monstrosities, and that permits 
me to believe that the ommiscient God doeth 
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Ti ight, and | that © 


 -—»© Phe man' 


rround t the sum of things, and 8py 
The heart 0 God, and 8ecrets of his empire, 
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Of two sinners, the one murders the 
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11 \Would* ley with him the bright recult © 
Wn T2 © one t tk 8 ol theology TION = 


Men. have toe mag declined to reas0n ON 
things as they; .are—to+ 8earchi.out the / kind 
providehces. of God, the good in life's evils, and 
in their mental indolence have -satisfied them- 
selves, unconsciously, with the idez of eternal 
inequality rectifying inequality-in time ! 

Our author advances in his work by remarking, 
that it is 80metimes objected. to his view of the 
text, that © the miseries attending upon wicked- 
ness in this world are punishment enough for 
the vicious, and that therefore, they will be 
exempted from further suffering hereafter.” 'This, 
in all its emphasis, cannot be the faith of 'any one - 
who believes in the retention of our present 
consciousness in the future state. I cannot con- 
ceive of the souls awakening or introduction to 
the full light of eternity” and the glories of our 
Maker's everlasting love, without enduring suf- 
fering — mental suffering, as it contrasts the 
memories of this life with the mercies of God. . 
I believe that suffering—mental suffering, must 
be endured, as the mind receives the clear 
knowledge of God and feels the guilt of this life; 
and that” the remembrances of the evil of this 
state of being will do its part in exalting in the 
soul the divine Mercy and in binding the soul to 
the service and worship of the All-good'through- 
out eternity. The very idea of eternal progress” 
implies this kind of suffering; for when the 8oul 
is 8atisfied, can it seek further excellence? 'Dis- 
Satisfaction without present attainments must be, 
as it now is, essential to the existence of the 
impulse to press on and rise higher. TI believe 
in no more or other suffering than is imphed in 
this idea. And gurely I must believe in a moral 
elevation and purification of eyery- mind, 'before 
I can believe in their perfect spiritual happiness 
hereafter. What I believe for one, I can and do 
for all; and to me the final-universal restoration 
is the only maniſestation of the perſection of God, 
of which I can conceive. In that consummation, 
will be displayed before universal mind, the 
perfection, of which, in man's highest estate, he 
has had but dim and shadowy perceptions. 

But how does the author meet the objector © 
who regards the 'miseries 'attending on wieked- 
ness here as a sufficient” retribution ? He 'evades 
the question entirely, and gravely” admits that 
much misery here” attends. upon, * wickedn eS8— 
that*the ' way of transgressors is 'hard—and adds, 
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- gupposition | that misery will ever cease to. be 
= connected with sin, as its natural and necessary 
uence.” Well, who. ever aid it, did! 
Where did he ever weet with such an opponent ! 
Where is there, any one who does not. believe 
men will suffer 80 long as they 8in? Who ever 
declared, save the opponents of Universalism, 
who talk, about the enjoyments of the sinful,— 
whoever declared that men will not be misera- 
ble, 80 long as they continue to be wicked? To 
talk of these matters does nothing to satisfy the 
objector; it only repeats what our doctrine en- 


joins with the most solemn sanctions ; and if it | 


does anything to disparage our faith, it must be 
by implying a falschood — a known falsehood— 
that we adyocate happiness for the sinner in the 
ſuture state, notwithstanding he may sin there. 
Our faith declares emphatically, © Woe unto the 
wicked ! wherever he may be.' He must be 
miserable 80 long as he is of the wicked; and 
did we not see an end of wickedness, we wy 

. have no prospect of uniyersal holiness and hap- 
Piness. 

Since Universalism, with its clear reason and 
appeals to the Scriptures, met the Goliaths of 
partialism, the ground on which future retribu- 
tion is maintained has been entirely changed by 
the liberal party, and we are gravely told that it 
is reasonable to believe that God will punish sin 
always, and that * eternal retribution treads on 
the heels of eternal transgression.' Once con- 
tinual misery in. the future life was advocated as 
the retribution of the sins of this life, but now it 
is to result from continual sinning! And thus is 
abandoned all the interpretations of denunciatory 
pas8ages which once drew from them proofs of 
endless misery for the sins of this life. If it 
eould be proved that men will eternally trans- 
gress, then there might be some keenness to this 
new weapon. When transgression ceases, pun- 
ishment must cease; it will have no * heels' to 
tread upon ; and we read of our Master that he 
is to take away. © the sin of the world.” On the 
destruction of 8in, we base the argument for the 
finite nature of punishment. 
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+ Our. author adyances to. propose . another. ob-. 


5 10n;—* that it is inconsistent with the divine 
merey, that the wicked should ever experience 


any more suſſering, than what they endure in. 


this world.” his is attempted to be answered 
by « a remark on the  presumption, of man's decid- 


\ 0h; this furnishes not the least ground | for the | 


wth 


particular,—that 80 ng 2s,.man vins, 3 it 

inconsistent with - divine merey - to,/punish 1 
I am ready. to! admit, what. he as8erts, that werg 
we to live in this world forever, it-would be right 
that the principle,of our text: should be applied: 
He then asks, why. should there/be a supposition 
that any change will be made in 'the nature and 
consequences of virtue and vice in-another state'! 
I have, for one, no desire to change- the: eternal 
principles of our moral being; but I would ask; 
do not different relations - and-- cireumstances, 
modify or affect the development or direction of 
those principles of our-moral being, and change 
the impulses of that being, or give them different: 
purposes and ends? Should we haye been the 
Same if born and educated in a heathen : country; 
as here? *« Death,” our author tells us, «is but's 
modification of our being.  - It introduces-us- into 
a new 8tate, and probably to new relations; but 
there is no reason to believe that it will alter the' 
principles of our moral nature,or the | character 
of the- consequences which result from our tems 
per and conduet.” But, I would solemnly ask; 
is there no reason to believe that this -* new 
state' and these * new relations,” may bring around 
our $pirits influences that will alter, elevate, and 
sanctify © our temper and conduct??? Were-we to 
traverse the hallowed scenes of our Master's be-: 
neficent labors, should we not be gurrounded with 
different relations and influences than we are here; 
and may we not suppose that they would affeet the 
tone of our'moral being ? A voyage thereto would 
not, of course, alter © the principles of our moral 
nature,” but when. there the as80ciations'of the 
place and the influences there given to us of God, 
we have reason to believe would give greater 
power and deeper s8anctity to the better/impulses 
of our being. And in reference to: death, who 
can tell what changes shall be made by the un- 
clothing of the spirit from this perishable vesture, 
and the clothing upon of immortal and spiritual 


perſect, organs ſor the mind to act, would he not 
be a different being? Yea, -what changes. are 
wrought by the gift of one 8ense—such as 8ight 
—to one deprived of it. 


And hall . we not anticipate any' elevation” of 
being in- the thought of being clothed with' u' 
Spiritual. body or -constitution ?-! The | apostle 
Surely did when he dwelt' with'raptore upow-the' 


ing c on what j is ,or 18 not consistept with divine. 


eternal .state, and contrasted' ithe heavenly with 


habiliments! Had the idiot a perfect body— 


To what'a new world; 
and to what-new influences are $uch introduced! 
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full of tl he faith GIGank anticipate great and 
glorious changes by the new'state and "relations 
to-which/ death-introduces us. The! power of 
God in the resurreetion' is called *'the glory of 
the Father,” and I must believe the is8ves'of the 
resurrection - will 'be' marked/ with -his divine 
paternity. And this explains' how Paul could 
hope for the resurrection 'of * the unjust.” 

Our: author goes on: to vindicate—Thanks be 
to God: that he felt-it in his 8oul to vindicate— 
our- Maker's: goodness- in ordaining punishment 
as a preventive: of gin, and not 'as an effect of 
vindictive ' wrath. We thank him for this, be- 
cause it opens to view a good end in the permis- 
gion of moral evil, and the instinct of the heart 
bids us trust in the end being finally accomplish- 
'ed and-God- all in all. 

- Our author quotes as a'proof text in support of 
the idea of extending the evils of sin and” the 
rewards of goodness to the future world, as fol- 
lows: -* Be not deceived; 'God is not mocked; 


—_— 


for whatsoever'a man 80weth that also shall he 
reap.  For+ he that soweth to his flesh, shall of 
the flesh reap» corruption ; ' but he that 8oweth to 
the 8pirit, sball-of the-spirit reap life everlasting.” 
If language: like -this//can be made to reſer to 
endless states 'of being; what words cannot ? 


Does not the apostle speak expressly of reaping 
of the flesh? - And does he say aught of reaping 
of the -spirit in- the future life, what here is 80wn? 
There: are; \no-christians, I trast, who do not 
believe that to be carnally or 'sensually minded, is 
death—death to the happiest life; while to be 
Spiritually minded is life and peace. Men 80w 
to the flesh, or act according to the sinful pro- 
pensities - begotten within them ; and they aſter- 
ward turn from the sinful course,'and sow to the 
Spirit, or follow out the 'higher impulses of their 
moral being ; now, I ask, are these to reap what 
was 'Sown to the flesh, and what was afterward 
80wn. to the: spirit, in eternity ? or reverse the 
case, and ask. the same-question. When man is 
freed fromthe flesh—from his mere animal na- 
ture, I humbly belieye that he will no longer 80w 
to'the flesh; he will no-longer have the flesh to 


$0w.. to, or. reap from; but in the enjoyment of 


Siritual.-life, | progress onward in the love and 
8rvice| of. God..; Man'fin this world hath the 
privilege;-and-it is his best happiness, 'to 8ow to 
the , 8pirit,.. or labor spiritually according to'-the 
christian; standard 5) and' he will reap the daily 
ripening: fruits of 'this Jabor; and'have' food” for 
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| the 9oul, for its delight and trength, that < ths 
world knows "not of! ” The-effects of "the *chris« 
tian "spirit in” the//80ul;, were ' likened by 'our 
Master'to the continual'springing up of life givin 
waters— springitg up unto everlasting life;” 1. 
always satisſying ' the thirst'of the”soul, and thus 
giving it continually vivacious life. ' Our Savior 
spake of those who, he'said, had ' or possessed 
everlasting life, and it was 'simply because they 
had 8own to the spirit and were reaping Spiritval 
things. 

In approaching the AIR of this hasty 
disquisition, I wish to be understood in reference 
to the connection of the hope of a fature glorious: 
life with the activity of present virtue. I am 
not one of those who imagine virtue wants not 
the aid of the hope of a ſuture glorious life, and 
would not be deemed one, for revelations have 
been given to my $pirit that teach 'me that the 
hope of a glorious future life gives man a Ccon- 
scious elevation of character, an aspiring after 
good, and a love of the spiritual and* the divine, 
| which he otherwise does not have, aye, which 
he otherwise cannot have. © Why is this ? may 
be the inquiry. I answer: * 1. Becanse it is this 
hope and assurance which make him realize that 
he is a spiritual, as well as a sensual being ; that 
he is not only related to the earthly but to the 
heavenly, and the superiority of the eternal part 
of his nature is recognized and felt. Reagson 
teaches him that he should not yield it to” be 
triumphed over by that which relates him only 
to the animal kingdom, and in the strength of 
his immortality he feels power sufficient to resist 
evil and live for the noblest ends.” 

<2. Because the promise of the future life, joy, 
and glory, appeals to his gratitude and gense of 
obligation, infinitely more than does the present. 
He acts upon the conscionsness of being "heir 
apparent to honors and blessings unutterably- 
glorious; and acknowledges not only the visible 
and experienced rewards of virtue, but eternal 
riches of joy, he can never merit or claim by any 
deeds or labors, freely vouchsafed to him by 
grace. In the most noble manner, the principle. 
of gratitude is . excited — that principle from 
which springs the most honorable efforts | xs 
man. - 
©'Thus we 8ee the Justificktion of the 8 
when he deemed a belief in, and wee" 
of, a future life necessary to give a hig 
purpose to the mind of man, to rape th im. tug 


aim nd 


the influence of sensualiom, and make 'him to 


\ 


a. ts 


@ " Bive | in ty with the' aistry of pitted and 
$\ '" th angels.” 
X "E 2 When' we speak of the rewards of "virtue in 


= e present being sufficient to bind men to her 


ervice, without looking beyond this life, we 
Gould never forget the 8olemn fact that it is 
"Peake we were created to be heirs of evyerlast- 
ing joy, that virtue has 80 rich earthly rewards. 
| Tt is because we are related to God and eternity 
—þbecause he has given to us of his spirit, that 
virtue is our healthy and happy element; and in 
all the proofs of our purest and best enjoyment 
being found in the service of virtue, we s8ee evi- 
dences of our relation to God and that our spirit- 
ual nature makes us heirs of heaven. Take 
away the consciousness that heaven is our home, 
and the visible perplexities of life in times of 
trial would oftentime overwhelm, and crush all 
-- power of resisting evil. We want religious hope 
"confidence in a happy immortality, to strength- 
en the heart and keep it true to duty—to go with 
"© it through trials and sorrows, and lift up our 
eyes to heayen when our $pirit faints and our 
feet stamble on the dark mountains. 
© In the strength of the clear, distinct and full 
hope of immortality, the apostle who treated 
most of this hope, resisted all the allurements of 
the world—had cast aside all pride of heart, and 
came from the lofty to associate with the lowly ; 
and in yielding rank, wealth, and all the accom- 
paniments of” elevated and- refined life, as the 
world judgeth, he felt his gain greater than his 
loss by his knowledge of the resurreetion accord- 
" ing 'to Christ. "This knowledge to him was cer- 
tain riches, durable honor, and lasting dignity. 
It enabled him to look clearly and understanding- 
ly on the beauty of Jesus in his mortal and resur- 
rection glory, and drew out the admiration of his 
Soul towards him as he went about doing good, 
and as the mediator between God and man to 
reconcile all things to 'the Father. This made 
him willing both to labor and suffer reproach, to 
spend-and be spent, and to count it all joy to die 
In" the defence of the great cause of Christ and 
humanity. 
©And's0 it may with us. 
according 'as we realize fully and truly our im- 
mortal heritage—feel that we are born for heaven, 


we $hall become freed from the sensual phil6s0- | 


phy, nd hall live'not to eat and drink as the 
foolish® but” eat and drink to live as the 'wise'; 
ladoring not 'simply for the day's advantage and 

Interest,” but for social' good and future 


Confident I am, that 


| benefit to mankind!!! fore our | 

given up to such a course of life, the mt 

the deep meaning of the seryant of ws 
guage be understood and felt, —* We are trou] bled 
on every side, yet not distressed ; we are er 
plexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, but not 
forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed ; always 
bearing about in, the” body the dying of the Lord 
Tesus, that the life also of Jesus might be, made 
manifest in our body. Knowing that He who 
raiged up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us. . also. 
by Jesus—by his own power. Though our guts 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day. For our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more ex 
ceeding, eternal weight of glory ; while we loo ; 
not at the things which are seen, but at the 1 | ngs 
which are not 8een; for the things W are 
Seen are . temporal ; but the things which are not 
een are eternal.” ' I 
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The Mother's Charge. 


Original. 


WRITTEN BY REQUEST. 


__ 


* BxnoLD, I commit my daughter unto thee of special J 
trust.” 


PRrEC1ovus and lovely I yield her to thee; 
Take her, the gem of thy dwelling to be ! 
She, who was ever my s8olace and pride, 

Flees from my bosom to cling to thy Side ! 


Guard her with care which must never decline ; 
Make her thy day-star—she long hath been mine! 
Lonely henceforth is my desolate lot ; 

What is the casket where jewel is not ? 


Soothe her in sorrow, and brighten her smilez 
Chide her most gently if folly beguile : 

One as unsullied, as trustful of heart, FS 
From the « Good 'Shepherd will never 269m, 


+ ; 
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Take her, and pray that thy arm may be strong '' 
Safely to shield her from danger and w F755 
Be to her all that her heart hath portrayed, 

Then over thy path will gather no shade ! 


Now s8he adores thee as one without spot ;— 
Dreams not of sorrow to darken her lot ! 
Joyful, yet tearful, I Maes her to thee! - 
Take her, the light of thy dwelling to be ! 


Boston, Mass. 


VALUE OF VIRTUE. 


* THEN, to be good is to be happy : Angels | 
Are happier than mankind, because thagtng better. 
Guilt is the gource of sorrow : tis hood, 4 6 Oe 
Th' avenging fiend, that follows us gee. 2: 
With whips and 8tings Ray Ho know: none of this; :© 
But rest in evyerlasting 
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0riginar. 
{ Khupp'b excellent collection of biographies of 


dion] we met with a brief notice of the wiſe 
of the great Apostle of the Restoration—John 


"Murray. We know the depth and strength of 


his, affections and sensibilities, and there is no 
little romance in the thought of his chosen, after 
he had made himself, through loye of the divinest 
truth, an object of almost universal reproach. 
We give this biography to our readers, and will 
attach to it one of the articles from her pen in- 
gerted in the © Massachusetts Magazine,” which 
we extract from a No. for September 1793. And 
on reading it, will not the reader deem the liter- 
ary press more liberal in admitting it, than now ! 
Her description of the present effects of a virtu- 
ous' and godly temper of mind and heart, will 
commend itself to every intelligent person. > 


&* Jupiru Murray, wife of John Murray, the 
first Universalist preacher in the United States, 
was born at Gloucester, Cape Ann, a town in the 
county of -Es88ex, and commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in, the year 1751. She-was the daugh- 
ter of __ Sargent, a merchant of Cape Ann, 
who was appointed goyernor of Mississippi, after 


that portion of country was erected into a terri- 


tory. Her connection was truly a love match ; 
for Mr. Murray was ten years older than herself; 


-was an unsettled preacher of a. strange doctrine, 


which was execrated by almost the whole com- 
munity.. He was a widower, too, and his pros- 
pects were most gloomy ; but he was facetious, 
playful, ready in conversation, and affectionate 
in his disposition, and early gave her the prefer- 
ence to any one he had geen in this country. 
She too had broken from the pale of orthodoxy 
before she. Saw him, in thought, if not in word ; 
and her kindred were all liberal in their religious 
creeds, Miss Sargent had the best education that 
could .be had. at that time. Mr. Murray, after 
the close of the revolution, in a good part of 
which he acted as chaplain, settled in Boston, 
and was a popular preacher for many years. He 
had his - faith tried most severely, for he was as 


| helpless as a child for several years before his 


death ; but his mind was. as serene as a vernal 
morn, and he waited his entering into his rest 
without.a murmur or a 8igh. -- There is no creed 
but might be Ret by the serenity and hopes 
of a death bed:.. 

* Mrs,. Murray. way" one of those, women, who 
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a1 dared, use her pens and, her pen, when in wis / 


country it was almost a crime for a woman to b 
an author. As early as 1798, she,, wrote, 

« Repository and Gleaner, "three yolumes, . They 
were first published in the Massachusetts Mag 


zine, with the signature of © Constantia.” a s 4s ” 


J "iS 


also wrote poetical  essays, © Honora Marteris,” 
in the Boston Monthly Magazine of that. day. 

She wrote with ease and elegance, and would 
have shown more genius if she had dared. to 
come out boldly, as women of our time yenture 


to do, when they have talents and acquirements. | 
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Every woman is in a good degree, identified / 


with her husband, and it could not be driven 


from the minds of her readers, that she was the  / 


wiſe of a Univyersalist. 


Still there were many in : 


Boston who appreciated her merits, and spoke of 


her with respect. She had an only daughter, 
whose education she guperintended. herself, and” 


made her one of the most learned young ladies” 


of that * city of schools.” Mrs. Murray found . 
among her own relatives and connexions, a high- | 
ly intellectual society. The Sargents are dis- 
tinguished for taste and capacity. She had fine 
conversational powers, and enlivened and. in- 


8tructed every cirele 8he entered. d. (Mr. Murray 


died in 1815, after a long sickness of six years. 
Her daughter had married and gone. to. the 


Natches, and she now followed her. But the 
climate not sviting an eastern constitution of her 


age, she died there, but not until a residence, of 


nearly five years. She departed this life, June 
6th, 1820, in the sixty-ninth year of her: age. 


he was a woman of most exemplary morals, of 7 


a strong understatiding, and wrote with ease and 
elegance. > In that day critics abounded, . but 
writers were few, and the judgment of. readers 
had not been 80 well informed as since. We are 
much indebted to those writers, both male and 
female, but particularly the latter, who;yentured 
to write and- publish forty - years ago. They 
found no partiality from men, nor hardly. any 
mercy from their own s8ex., We now look. oyer 
their productions with, great delight, s8uch as 
they are, and believe that if full scope had, been 


given to their genius, they, would; have. been 


much superior to. what we. now. find them,;;.,T 


ly they were situated like the daughter of, ther” 
pilgrim mother, who., was, confined by narrow 


underclothes/ in, order that. she, should not take 
pround strides, and then was cengured., for min- 
cing steps ; but more unfortunate, than, sbe, they 
had no one who with. maternal. solicitude would 
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come into court and explain the matter, and get 
all things right. 


THE GLEANER. 


f "7 tfTRoDUCE the sixteenth number of the 
Gleaner /by a letter, which' last' evening's post 
conveyed to my hand ; and which I produce as 
an apology for the. present essay. 


Barckley Recess, September 13, 1793. 


Friend VIiGELLIUS, 

T po seriously confess unto thee, that I am not 
a little pleased with the light which seemeth to 
be within thee; yet feeling myself wonderfully 
at a loss, what conclusion to draw concerning 
thee, T am jealous over thee, with a godly jeal- 
ousy. From 8ome precious gems which have 
been secattered up and down thy publications, I 
have -been ready to think, that thou wert truly 
of the fraternity of friends, that thou hadst ob- 
tained uncommon lights, and that thy heart was 
indeed touched by that seraph, who, taking a 
coal 'from the altar, consecrated therewith, the, 
till then, unhallowed lips of the prophet Isaiah. 
I must'acknowledge that I have assiduous]y, and 
perhaps vainly, encouraged this idea; and more- 
over, that when I saw thee lead the comely 
maiden, whom thou hast cherished, to the altar, 
after the manner of the profane, with no small 
inquietude I relinquished my hopes in regard to 
thee. But if thou art not a friend, the: question 
remaineth ; what then art thou? I belieye that 
thou meanest very well; and that thou hast great 
goodness of heart at the bottom; but suffer an 
honest obseryer to set up for thee a land mark; 
take care that thou art not misled thereby, that 
thou stickest not fast in the quicksands of error 
or, that following an ignis fatuus, thou runneth 
not on 8hore, upon the shoals of misconception. 
There is a fatal 'delusion which is now but too 
prevalent/in our country, a delusion, the funda- 
. mental principle of which, restoring the lapsed 
nature, finally returns every individual of a man's 
degenerate children, to the state of felicity which 
they have'so notoriously forfeited; verily I shud- 
der at the bare penning of 86 pernicious and het- 
erodox' a vagary; and T am rendered the more 
fearfully apprehensive, from a knowledge of the 
plausibility with which its enthusiastic advocates 
enwrap' the's0ul-destroying heresy! Many para- 
graphs in thy lucubrations, render me sitspicious, 
. that under the influence of benevolence thou 
hast inhaled the streams which have issued from 
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0 poisonous_ a fountai | 
ber of choice (+ hen wh tick 1 thou, ha 4 
sionally interspersed, I am led to $u] To F 
thou lookest upon thyself a as a responsi 
that thou conceivest thyself accountable fi 
actions, and that thou rationally concludes ths 
thou shalt receive a reward according to the 
deeds done in the body. Thus am I continually 
tossed about in my opinion concerning thee, a and 


thus am I induced to ask thee two im it 


questions. What dost thou think of Ooh | 
State of mankind? What are thy BU 
Jesus Christ, and his redemption? I h 2nd 
Vigellius, that thou wilt excuse this pla Pegs © 
Speech, and that thou wilt not fail to .numbe 
among thy sincere well-wishers and _ 
friends, ; ZEPHANIAH DOUBTFUL. 
As a general answer to friend Doubtful, it may; 
be sufficient to say that the Gleaner aspireth not 
to the dignified chair of the theologician, that 
whatever are his sentiments, he hath entire com- 
placency therein; that he is content with prope 
Sing them to the reason of his family, without 
parading them to public view, or enforcing them 
upon any one. Yet, thus called upon, thougt 
he doth not propose himself as a sectarian, and 
though upon this occasion he may not avow th 
creed of the christian Universalist ; he yet craye 
the indulgence of his readers, while he takes 
leave to hazard a few remarks. I am free to. 
own, notwithstanding the despotism of tradition, 
the prejudices of education, and the predoming: 
ting 8way of revered opinions, that I cannot help; 
regarding that plan as the most- eligible, which 


represents the Father of eternity as benignantly 
, || planning, before all worlds, the career of a 


of beings, who, however they were immersed i in 
ills, and from the various vicissitudes of time, 
plunged $ in a series of misfortunes, were destined 
nevertheless, to progress on to a state of never, 
ending felicky. Jehovah, while thus employed 
appears augustly good as well as augustly great, 
and every faculty of the mind rejoiceth . to ador re 
the paternal 'Deity. We hesitate not to "to e0 CoM» 
bine in our ideas of the great First ause, wit | 
an unrivalled sovereignty of power, that unerrir 
prescience, which indeed seems truly neces: ry 
to infinite wisdom, and the fullness of the God: | 
head. Would it not be impious, to 8uppoge. the 
Creator originating the yast' designs « of e: ation, 
with a disposition unpropitious to the well being 
of his ereatires'?' Would'it no ot be 'most ab wy 
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eve nt the creature as inde- 
wat 7 of the power + Th had formed him; 
aa” _ unexpectedly escaping from the orbit, in 
which. he was placed? Would it not be blasphe- 
mous arm him with strength sufficient to frus- 
trate the benevolent purposes which primarily 
gave him existence ? Is not that conjecture high- 
ly irrational, which renders him capable of ob- 
taining the knowledge of good, and evil, without 
the permission of thaf omnipotent Father of 
uniyersal 'nature, who had moulded him agreea- 
bly to his own designation, who had shaped for 
him his little part, who had commanded him into 
being, who could make him whatever he pleased, 
and who could in a single moment, recall the 
animating breath of life, which he is said to have 
breathed into him? I can easily reconcile, with 
the arrangements of equity, allotments which 
may be clouded with misery, through the length- 
ening period of many revolving years; provided 
that the horizon at length brightens upon us, and 
we are finally presented with a happy termina- 
tion. The soul of man is indeed capacious, it 
can mhale in one Juxuriant moment, such large 
draughts of divine enjoyments, as may in effect, 
obliterate the painful remembrance of calamitous 
centuries; and in-a future destination, we may 
awake only to the 8acred rapture of corrected 
pleasures; nor do I know that sentiments of this 
complexion, are unfriendly to the interests of 
virtue; for, besides the oft cited observyation, 
that rectitude insures its own reward, and that a 
State of 8uffering must ever be considered as an 
wpendage to vice; there is a view in which we 
may 8till be regarded as probationers, as account- 
able beings, and rewards and punishments must 
ever remain in the hands of our common Father. 
Methinks that system, which bounding the 
alutary operations of Deity, confines his gracious 
aterference to an elected few, while the many 
e consjgned to perdition, and which considers 
tis awful decree as irreversible, looks with a 
nuch more, unfayorable aspect upon the moral 
valk, t] n "the denounced sentiments_ of the 
niversal , Since it as effectually destroys every 
| xertion wn obtain the prize of future beatitica- 
tor n, for the immutable determination of Jehoyah 
ath unalterably fixed the, destiny of every can- 
li 7 ate. This discriminating plan, while it merits 
La bigh degree, the accusation of unwarrantable 
ality, ; ; the, most reprehensible characters, not 
loom. becoming the objects of its predilection ; 3} 
hrows ope n at the same time, the widely terrific 
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gates 'of despair, It is moreover the parent of 
schism, and it invests the arrogant mind with 


every incentive to- pride; and undue self estimg- 


tion, authorizing the 8upposed. privileged- being. 
to believe, that the eternal difference which must 
of necessity foreyer exist, between himself, and 
the greater part of his fellow mortals, may justify 
proceedings against them, for which a jury of 
philanthropy, would find him guilty of high. 
treason against the rights of man. 

Methinks the hypothesis, which is ever goad- 
ing us to the performance of duty, by threats of 
the uphfted lash, is not a little derogatory to the 
dignity of our nature. Generosity, and gratitude, 
are plans which I wish to see cultivated in the 
so1l of humanity. I would wish to see persons 
proselyted to the beauty of virtue; I would wish 
to 8ee them in reality sensible of the charms of a 
regular and meritorious life; in: one word, I 
would wish to see them abrong innate cool; 
ness, merely for the sake of its intrinsie worth. - 
I remember, some fifteen or sixteen years since, 
being on a visit to a friend in the capital of the 


| state of Rhode Island, that chance threw me one 


evening, into a company, in which _a certain 
trans-atlantic preacher, well known for the liber- 
ality of his sentiments, made no ineonsiderable 
figure; this gentleman did at that time, and I 
am told that he still continues to attract mnch 
attention in the religious world. Perhaps' he 
may justly be styled the father of the Universal- 
ists in this country ; and however censurable I 
may be deemed, I freely confess that I was nof, 
upon the occasion adverted to, displeased at his 
ideas. Among other curious anecdotes -and ob- 
servations, which constituted his- quota of the 
conyersation, he produced a dream, which made 
no. s8mall impression upon my mind ; whether he 
himself was favored with this nocturnal vision, 
or whether it was the privilege of a friend, I do: 
not recollect; nor is it of importance to deter- 
mine. Its outlines . were. as follows; sleep had 
spread over the closed eyelids, its 8ombre vel, 
and the illimitable region .of fancy, became. il 
lumined by a prodigious variety of Iustres; myr-: 
iads of winged beings. seemed to flit around; 
now, the Empress of the slumbering hour,' * 
crowded -the scene., with - motley  sketches of; © 
every object, which a teeming imagination. eould 
devise ; and, anon, as. if s0licitous: to: vary the 
entertainment of the night, s .splendid. golitude 
gradually. pervading, extended. itself i around.. 'It 


was at this moment that an interesting form, 
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robed in spotless white, and moving with inex- 
pressible yelocity, presented herself before the 
Sleeper; dignity was inseribed on her very mien, 
her aspect was majestic, and eyery look became 
expressive of s0me very important designation ; 
in her right hand she grasped a blazing torch, 
and in her left she bore a transparent vase, which 
constantly issuing a copious stream, seemed to 
possess the properties of a living spring ;  hasting 


along with inconceivable rapidity, she pressed | 


forward, and it was with difficulty that he de- 
tained her while he humbly requested informa- 
tion.respecting, the nature of her office and em- 


ploy; briefly, she replied, © Know, inquisitive | 


mortal, that commissioned by the Ancient of 
Days, I go forth with this flaming torch, to light 


up a conflagration which shall consume the hea- | 


ven of heavens, while the exhaustless fountain 
in my leſt hand shall pour forth a flood whose 
waters $hall utterly extinguish the devouring 
fires of tartarean hell ; and know, also, that when 
my mission is accomplished, then will the era be 
produced, in the which our God $hall recognize 
Some disinterestedly sincere worshipers.” The con- 
sternation produced by this astonishing piece of 
information, dispelled the somnific influence of 

the drowsy goddess, and the reflections which it 


originated. in his bosom,, must occur to every se- 


rious mind.. 
listened to the declarations of those who have 
protested that if a state of retribution was 
not in reserve, they would embark, with a full 
Sail, upon what they have termed the ocean of 
unlicensed pleasure, and that they would take in 
large draughts of illicit gratifications! Surely 


such persons haye.never yet awakened to the | 


best enjoyments of life, are yet to receive the 
perceptions which, alone can entitle them to a 
rank among the dignified order of rational beings. 
Independent of every future consideration, how 
serenely rolls on the days of that individual who 
is 80licitous to employ his time, his talents, and 
his abilities of every description, in a manner 
calculated to do honor to himself, and to conduce 
to the best interests of his fellow mortals. View 
the well-regulated family; no sooner do their 
eyelids unclose, than their grateful orisons, s8pon- 
taneously and individually, ascend the vaulted 
skies ; with the first uprising of the orient beam, 

they are assembled in the neatly furnished parlor, 
where, from the sacred- oracles, a Portion for 
their improvement and consolation is 8elected ; 

where their common teacher, in words fitly cho- 


Judith POIY 


FE have been amazed when I have| 
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| gen, energetic and concige, and in a anly Jo 
endearing tone of voice, offers up their. unite " 
and early thanksgivings, supplications and x 

to the. universal Sire of angels and of men. ' ils 
zeparate and collected ,intercourse with heaven, | 
will constitute them reciprocal guards upon them t- 
selyes, and each other; they will be cautious of 
offending ; their words and their actions they 
will consider, and they will be anxious to cons 
duct as persons privileged by a frequent acces 
to the goyereign disposer of events. 'The domes. 
tic departments will be filled in an allotted and 
regular manner; the affairs of the household v 

go 8moothly forward; the individuals will recip- 
rocally assist each other and benignant orde 
with affectionate harmony, will preside among 
them. They will look abroad, and finding 1 
complacency in communicating good, they wil 
feel it their interest, as well as their duty, to re 
lieve, to soothe, to 8uccor, and to support, to the 
utmost of their ability, the suffering 8ons and 
daughters of men; and while thus engaged in 
mitigating foreign woes, in extending the extri- 
cating hand, they will find that the blessings of 
heaven-born peace have become natal in their 
bosoms ; in the varied, and interesting offices df 
8ocial life, they will cheerfully engage; they ar 
apprised of what their characters in life demand 
of them, and the happiness of their extensive 
connections they are careful to promote; as 
members of the community they will discharge 
with propriety their parts, and they will eye 
reflect the highest honor upon their country. 
When they are overtaken by the unavoidable cx 
lamities incident to the present mode of exist- 
ence, in every affliction they will naturally pour 
out their spirits in prayer; this is a privilege 
which will meliorate their sufferings, and accus 
tomed to address the great origin of being, witl! 
alacrity they will hasten to the throne of grace. 
Whatever may be their employments'or amuse 
ments in the course of the day, or during the 
 closing everſings, being careſul to combine inn& 
cence withal—they will gladly turn from eve 
inferior or trivial purswit, and when the empire 
of night is commencing, they will re-assemble w 
the peaceful apartment, that will be thus conse 
crated, and by the mouth of their reyered he 
they will perform the evening prostrations ( 


| their devoted -spirits, worshiping with sincere 
| hearts, enumerating the multiplied blessings of 
| the day, and offering up their mingling hallelu- 


Jabs, thanksgivings and adorations. ''Their errors 
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of whatever nature, they will deplore ; with con- | 
trite hearts, but with child-like dispositions, they 
will approach, and they will be. confident that 
their august Father, who pitieth their infirmities, 
bendeth. to their 8upplications a gracious ear; 
calm, grateful, and disburthened of their heaviest 
load, they will retire to present their separate 
ejaculations, and they will commit themselves to || 
the slumbers of the pillow with heart-felt tran- 
quillity. The theme is copious; I have rapidly 
hurried along; I'could dwell untired upon the 
charms, and the unquestionable utility, attendant 
upon the present hours of an unoffending and 
useful life. But the fear that I may again ex- 
ceed the pages with which I am indulged by the 
obliging editors of the Magazine, forbids my ex- 
patiating further.” 


Perchance the once bright, happy home 

A -darkness, the churchyard hed, 

Hath fallen on each familiar room, 

And much of all home's light hath fled, 
To smoulder in the tomb, — 

And household gifts that memory saves 

But help to count the household graves. 


Then, homes and graves the heart divide, 
And they divide the outer world: 
But drearier days must yet betide, 
Ere sorrow's wings be furled; 
When more within the churchyard lie 
Than it and sadly 8mile at home, 
Till home unto the old man's eye, 
Itself appears a tomb, 
And his tired spirit asks the grave 
For all the home it longs to have! 


It 8hall be 86,—it shall be so! 
Go bravely trusting—trusting on; 
Bear up a few short years—and, lo! 
The grave and home are one /— 
And then the bright ones gone before, 
Within another, happier home, 
Are waiting, fonder than before, 
Until the old man come— 
A home where but the life-trees waye ; 


Homes and Graves. Like childhood's—it hath not a grave! 


BY MARY HOWITT, 


How beautiful a world were ours, 

But for the pale and shadowy One 

That treadeth on its pleasant flowers, 
And stalketh in its sun ! 

Glad childhood needs the lore of time 

To show the phantom overhead ;— 

But where the breast, before its prime, 
That carrieth not its dead, — 

The moon that looketh on whose home 


* In all its circuit sees no tomb ? 


It was an ancient tyrant's thought 

To link the living with the dead; — 

Some $ecret of his soul had taught 
That less0n dark and dread ! 

And, oh! we bear about us, till, 

The dreary moral of his art, — 

Some form that lieth, pale and chill, 
Upon each living heart, 

Tied to the memory, till a wave 

Shall lay them in one common grave ! 


To boyhood hope,—to manhood fears ! 

Alas !—alas ! that each bright home 

Should be a nursing-place of tears, 
A cradle for the tomb ! 

If childhood seeth all things foved 


Where home's unshadowy shadows wave, 


The old man's treasure hath removed, 
He looketh to the wy ! 

For grave and home lie sadly blent, 

Whereyer $preads yon firmament. 


A few $hort years—and then the boy 
Shall miss, beside the household hearth, 
'8Some treasure from his store of joy, 

To find it not on earth ;— 


- A shade within its saddened walls 
Shall sit, ir 80me beloved's room, 


And one dear name, he vainly calls, 
Be written on a temb,— 

And he have learnt, from all beneath, 

His first dread, bitter taste of death ! 


And years glide on, till manhood's come; - 


And where the young, glad faces were, 


Pictures by a Dreamer. 
Original. - 

I am forever making pictures of the living world 
—Tegarding the atmosphere as an illusion, and 
the objects and persons before my vision as parts 


.of a mimic show. TI live in a world of dreams — 


nothing seems real, but all is the copy of some- 
thing that has been, and I often find myself que- 
rying what the artist had in mind when he wrought 
such a form, scene, or landscape as I greet. Ma- 
ny a time, I doubt not, I have been deemed very 
rude in gazing $0 steadily on a begutiful face, and 
permitting my own countenance to mirror all 
the changes of my thoughts and speculations ; 
and I well remember how shocked I once was 
when a lady swept by me torturing her pretty 
lips into a scornful expression as 8he uttered, 
* What a starer!' O how I did feel!. for Lam 
naturally very modest, and very anxious for the 
good opinion of the ladies. . I went on my way 
thinking how much laughter and ridicule would 
flow at my expense, and seeing the contempt 
manifest on the countenance of all the young la- 
dy's friends. £ Plague on this dreaming.!” said I 
unconsciously aloud. * Yes, I should think you 


| was a dreaming !* shouted a person at my 8ide, 


as I fell into a babe's carriage. But, bless the 
little innocent! I did not harm it, for. I am al- 
ways walking on clouds, and therefore 'step light 
and slow, and full easy. © How beautiful that 


| babe is!” I exclaimed as $o0on as I was fairly op 
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my way again. " «Thank y ye, sir!' aid a pretty 
maid with an infant in her arms. 

Certainly the real did come then, for my laugh 
was no imaginary one, neither was the fierce 
frown a part of a dream, which a lady cast at me 
as She rose from a fall on the glarey ice, doubtless 
imagining that 1 had laughed at her. But I nev- 
er laugh at such things, for there is something 
very solemn to me in a lady's fall! I ee init 
too many melancholy types, and I inyariably 
weep over the ad pictures instantly brought be- 
fore me, of those © who loved not wisely, but too 
vwell.? 
I own that even that most unromantic of all oc- 
cupations—eating and drinking, sometimes be- 
comes unreal; I eat and I drink as a player eats 
and drinks, as a part of the scene, 

Really these eonfessions have been made al- 
most unconsciously. 'The shutting of the door— 
a real good in cold weather—has aroused me, 
and I hardly recognize the characters penned as 
mine. .I know I took. my pen to write of wed- 
dangs, and 1 suppose it was natural for me to go 
out into the street to get to one—as we never 
have weddings at our house. Yes, a wedding is 
the time of dreaming for me! * For dreaming !* 
8ay you? Yes, though it is a time to be wide 
awake, and in our town nobody would imagine 
the folks asleep when the after-part of a wedding 
festival arrives! It is my modesty, I suppose, 
that inclines me to dream, and it is generally 
known that I am no male romp—and every body 
Seems licensed to be such at a wedding, Well, 
as I was about to write, a wedding is the time 
for thought! The whole is to me a picture, and 
all the sounds I hear are byt the offspring of my 
fancy. I fix myself 8nugly in one corner—the 


obseryer, though not the observed, of all—and 


dream away, O what luxury were life had it 
no more bitter realities than those dreams ! 

Mary Glenmore's wedding was the best pic- 
ture I ever beheld. Who ever painted or sculp- 
tured a form like hers? The Author of beauty 
glone could fashion Such, and He alone could 
waken up such gentle and true affections as hers. 
She loved wisely and not too well! Her Edwin 
was the pride of the village, and though many 
would fain wish she could be their bride, yet 
none envied Edivin, 80 deeply and tryly did they 
love him. What a beautiful picture it was when 
the yenerable parson performed the rite—I mean 
Just at the moment when they stood with joined 
hands and there was a pause amid the whole. 


The reader will certainly pity me, when | 


j? 


|] trustfulness. 
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"The old pargon == us if a qudden,.flash of 
intense light had come upon his. vision. whey 
Mary looked up to his face, No wonder he felt 
the magic of her glance, for though she was al. 
ways inexpressibly loyely, she was that evening | 
transcendently beautiful. | But this was, not from | 
ornament, but the unusual outshining of the glory 
of her inward being—every feature. was radiant 
with witching charms, and I actually looked sey- 
eral times to see if her feet were not rising from 
the floor and the window opening! How. bash- 
ful Edwin was, but it was, I know, from depth. 
of thought and emotion he. could illy- conceal, 
And how strange it is, that though depth of. af- 
fection, and the intensity of tenderness, are the 
most honorable attributes of the manly character, 
yet men s8eem- to be ashamed to make any. clear 
manifestation of them, saye when the one heart. 
communes with the one heart + What a strange 
medley of revelations were made ,in his counte- 
nance at that moment! Unutterable bliss, -the 
deepest seriousness, the- severest struggling to. 
repress emotion, and -a feryent desire to flee? 
away apart from the company, and yet a deep 


Joy in claiming his bride before them all, were 


mirrored at once in his face, I pitied and yet” 
rejoiced with him, and I do not know how far 


|| my s8ympathies might have carried me, had I not- 


instantly taken a glance round the room, and: 
found a multitude of new thoughts rushing into 
my mind as I saw Mary's mother in the far cor-. * 
ner, turned entirely away from all, and 8olitary in 
her own deep thoughts. It was a joyous and yet- 
a grievous time to her. Mary had been the nev- 
er shadowed s8unbeam of her home, and would 
not that home be dark when she was gone? And 
yet she rejoiced that her daughter's. hand was 
placed in' Edwin's, as she felt love clasped love, 
and fidelity returned the thrilling pressure of - 
Was not that a 8weet assurance for | 
the mother of one idolized daughter? Had she © 
turned, I should not have dared to look. on her 
countenance, for it were a page of emotion too 
sacred to gaze on, and I looked away, as I once 
fled from an exquisite Magdalene of an ancient 
artist, as I actually feared she would rise |and 
gaze On me as an intruder into the sacred retreat 
of penitence. , Mary's aged grandmother, deaf, * 


|] but clear-sighted, interested me much. - She. 


looked on the venerable parson, and then on, Mas |. 
ry, and then on Edwin. Thus her glances were 
perpetually shifting, and how instantaneous were -/ 
the changes of her countenance ! She had known: 
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the parson' in his youth, had sat under his minis- | 
try through half a century, and her eyes spoke as 
plain'as any thing could, © Good 8oul, I know he 
is talking well!* And then as she glanced at Mary, 
zhe wiped away a tear of joy and holy memories, 
and as instantly a smile spread over her face as 
her eye rested on Edwin. Reverence, deep af- 
ſection and maternal pride, were as swiſtly 8uc- 
cessively mirrored, as the same wave gliding 
along by averdant shore perpetually changes its 
reflections, and yet all are beautiful. Did she 
not think of her own wedding? Since that hour 
what changes has she seen! How many has she 
heard the bell toll for, and at how many graves 
has 8he stood! There is none that does not 
pray that Anna may pass away, when death 
comes, to immortal youth. Near by her was one 
of the roughest exteriors of humanity I eyer be- 
held. I deemed him the representative of a rude 
mountaineer, who has drank in ferocity from 
mingling with the fierce elements of the wildest 
retreats of wind and storm; and I speedily con- 
cluded that the artist designed, in the introduc- 
tion of this personage, to make a contrast. But 
the rough bark concealed rich fruit. He looked 
steadily at the bride, and as the silent rising of 
the pure springs separates and sends away the 
dark s8urface waters of a brook, 80 did unseen 
and 8till emotion clear up the repulsiveness of 
his features, and cause his countenance to mirror 
what he 8aw. How his eye did change! Why, 
it has made a wild steed tremble in every fibre 
of his frame as its glance was met, but now it 
was guffused with tears, and as mild as innocence. 


ld hy Uncle Caleb would never be caught uttering a 
nd Wy nelting speech, but he would do melting deeds, 
as and Edwin's cottage contained strong evidence 
7e, of this. 'Aunt Ruth stood by his side. That 
of oy cap wasn't made in an hour! Every plait pre- 
for My cisely resembled its neighbor, and the family 
he likeness was remarkably preserved throughout 
er the row of arched crimping on the border. Eve- 
00 ry part of each bow was smoothed out with the 
ce most perfect nicety, and the pointed ends were 
nt all cut to one pattern. T pitied the little rose 
nd i that blushed on the side of this tower of ribbon 
at oy and lace, for the poor little thing seemed trans- 
af,” "ay fixed in: fear lest it should move one leaf out 
he WM of harmony 'with the stiff order of the whole. 
[2- 0-1t did move once, and my © Ugh!” announced my 


Sympathy for'it; but Ruth was 80 interested in 
keeping her hands' and arms crossed over her 


: IEEE = 
the movement. | Her. long (eyelids hung 'very - 
beavily and were; not, lifted | once, 'and her lips 
were cloged, but, not. in the slightest-degree com- 
pressed.. Her whole. aspect betokened one who 
thought she must be very 'golemn,' 'and was 80 
intensely engaged in fulfilling the! duty as to have 
no power to feel, or room for feeling. | 

By her side, on the right, —but never presum- 
ing to touch her—was cousin Fanny, a gay-heart- 
ed girl, 80 full of unutterable joy as to have no 
distinct thoughts or ideas, and her face resem- 
bling the clear and sparkling snow when the 
Shadows of masses of clouds of ever-varying hue 
and depth pass over it, when a summer day vis- 
its us in winter, On the left stood little Rachel; 
full of wonder and* marvyelings, gazing now | at 
Mary, and then up to Ruth, seemingly bewilder- 
ed to know why Ruth should look 80 solemn 
when Mary looked 80, happy and well! The 
back ground was filled up with a variety of forms, 
and I was 80 completely bewildered by the ra- 
diant beauty of the maidens in front, that I im 
vain attempted to study several tall figures that 
stood in the rear. I could not look at them with- 
out meeting glances shot at me, that kept me 
fully awake, and made me feel very queerly, and 
I was glad when we were permitted to sit down, 
—for being a very short man I was then com- 
pletely hid and could dream .again. I was dis- 
turbed but little till I was saluted by wild Rho- 
da, and with one bound made good my retreat. 
O for many such pictures to study as Mary Glen- 


more's wedding, $sans the finale ! U. P. 
Boston, Mass. 
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To a Departed One. 


SPIRIT most pure ! 
Where art thou now ? The summer's balmy air 
Is 80ft like thee, and flowers as 8weet and fair, 
Thy wing to earth should lure! 


Say, dost thou float 
Upon the waveless blue, from star to star, 
Or, on the gleams of glory wander far, 
To lovelier worlds remote ? 


Thou didst not die! — | 
Death threw a veil upon the scenes of earth, 
That the bright regions of thy holier birth, 
Might open on thine eye. 


Thou didst not die ! 
"Twas but a shadow fell upon our sight, . 
Whilst thou, a path of still undarkened light, 
Didst tread along the sky. 


Sweet 8pirit, hear ! 


When on my 80ul the spells of sin have power, -*_ 


hogom at a precise angle, that she did not notice | 
BS ap " 


When green sﬆts mocking in her triumph-hiour, 
h, be thy presence near. 


Shed comfort down : 
Into thoge glooms no earthly ray can reach, 
And lessons meek, of faith, and patience, teach, 
Such, as in life, thine own. 


And when the night 
Is darkly = and with faint, low breath, 
I wait, and listen for the call of death, 
Sweet spirit, cheer my sight! 


[ Banner. ] Le. TJ. B.. C. 
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Desnltory Remarks on Popular Literature. 


Original. 


Never, perhaps, at any previous period, has 
literature worn the diversified aspect which it 
now assumes. Its fragmentary appearance may 
be likened to the ruined cities of the past; to 
Rome, the most gorgeous relic of antiquity, 
where the magnificent columns and arches of 
olden architecture are mingled with the graceless 
fabrics of modern imbecility ; where architraves 
lay mouldering in the dust, and the rarest sculp- 
ture 18 engrafted upon the hovel, or lie entombed 
among the rubbish of centuries. 

As in the mechanical world the fine arts have 
given way to inventions of utility, s0 in the lite- 
rary world poetry and romance have been super- 
geded by politics and - 8cience. If literature 
were merely utilitarian, we could scarcely lament, 
m witnessing its benign influences, the decline of 
its romantic and chivalresque attributes. But if 
we are to judge what is the popular literature of 
the” day, by the rapidity and extent of booksales 
and periodical circulation, we can scarcely accord 
to it the character either of romance or utility. 
Without being actually profane and demoralizing, 
much of it is calculated to enervate the mind, 
and minister to those human passions and pro- 
pensities which a better influence might s8ubdue. 

Of all things we detest that carping criticism 
which spurns every modern production of intel- 
lect, and represents genius as prostrate in the 
dust, having spent her strength in the lofty flights 
of ancient literature, 
like the fabled albatross, is ever on the wing. 
Even the Hindoo doctrine of metempsychosis 
has our faith, 80 far as the transmigration of this 
creative and glorifying s$pirit is concerned. If 
Poesy makes her haunts in sunnier and quieter 
spots than of old; if our own age can boast no 
Shakspeare, or Milton, or Byron, we have till a 
Wordsworth, a Southey, a Campbell, a Moore ; 
we haye till the peerless star of Scotland—the 
noblest dramatist of the age, though'a woman. 
-We do not believe in the:d&cadence of human 


We believe that genius, 


change, literature is liable to mutations of mode, 
and partakes of the spirit of the age in which it 


originates. If it be asserted that it controls the 


public taste, it is no less a fact that public taste 
controls literature. The- action is reciprocal, 
An author cannot well be indifferent to the pop- 
ular voice. His reputation and his recompense 
are dependent upon it; and unless a high sense 
of religious duty enables him to brave contempt 
and neglect from those who are destitute-of the 
ability to appreciate his labors, he must secure 
success by ministering to the taste of the age. 
There is a class of authors who have power to 


mould the popular taste, and give it a character | 
of purity and elegance. These are, of course, 
the brilliant spirits who walk among the stars; ; 


those in whom- genius has embodied her own 
immortal es8ence. 
gifted ones exercised their * divine right' as an 
instrument of moral perversion; and ministered 
to the passions, while they should have- been 


dealing with the intellect and the moral senti- ' 


ments of men. . Holy as the Urim and 'Thummim 


of the High Priest, should the gift of authorship 


be regarded. by those who can make it a spell 
upon the minds of the people. 


human intelligence. Had the influence of litera 
ture been ever on the side of virtue and religion, 
would not the condition of the civilized world 


have been far more elevated than it' now is! : 


Would passion have held the 8way which it:now 
holds, not only in domestic life, but among the 
masses who move for great purposes, and achieve 
wonderful reyolutions ? 


We want a literature as pure, as vigorous, and 
as healthful as the autumn air of our own New- 


'England; and it is certainly a cireumstance upon 


which Americans may congratulate themselves, 


that their authors have wielded the pen 80 uni- 


formly. in defence of the beautiful and the true. | 


No splendid wickedness glitters upon the annals 


of our native. literature ; our poets have touched 
their lyres with 8anctified hands, and our novel- 
ists have found their country a theme too glorious | 
to be made the theatre for scenes- of folly and” 
Nevertheless, there js a small literature in 
our land, which we fear is exercising' a morbid | 


VICe. 


| 


influence; which has been s0-rapidly accumulat- | 


NS 


intellect. But it reveals itself -in a variety of | 
characters, and is subject .to. many. caprices. of 
invention.. Like eyerything else in this: world of 


But too often have these 


They are respol- : 
8ible not only for the character which literature 
assumes, but for the direction which it gives to 
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one. is about to make a selection from the mass. 


_ ment, emphatically © the only magazine in this 
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ing daring a few past years, that we: are threat- 
ened with an 'actual deluge. We allude to peri- 
odical' publications—to - the journals and maga- 
ines that swarm in our cities, and fly on the 
wings of steam to every corner of our country. 

It is an incontestible truth, we believe, that 
the is$ues of the periodical press have for several 
years formed the popular literature of our repub- 
lic. Perhaps no other publications have ever 
performed more good, for not a hut is 80 mean, 
nor a mans1on ' 80 8plendid, that some one of the 
countless number does not find admittance, and 
receive attention. But with all their good, they 
have mingled not a little of evil. 'The rage of 
party 8pirit has done much to corrupt the press, 
and make it a medium of scandal, personal abuse, 
and idle contentions. But it is not of this that 
we would speak. We believe that the worst 
influence which the press at the present day 
exerts, is through the monthly magazines and 
the © literary' newspapers. We except, of course, 
those high, standard monthlies which are the 
repositories of many of the richest productions 
of American talent. 'There is little doubt that 
the * Knickerbocker' and the © Democratic Re- 
view: are each exerting a healthy and well-direct- 
ed influence. 'The sxame commendation may be 
awarded to the © Southern Literary Messenger,” 
and 8everal other publications of a s8imilar char- 
acter. We are happy, also, to know that a few 
of our weekly journals have for years preserved a 
dignified and honorable course amid all the rival- 
ry and extravagant vanity displayed by their 
cotemporaries. Of this number we would name 
the *New-Yorker' as being particularly-entitled 
to credit. 

We chiefly object to those magazines and 
newspapers which are made up almost exclu- 
Sively of love-stories, long, prosy novels, and 
weak, insipid poetry. Yet, if we may credit the 
complacent boasts of the publishers, these are 
the most popular publications of the day, sever- 
ally claiming a circulation of tens of thousands of 
regular copies! Here lies one upon our table 
now, which professes to stand * at the head of 
the periodical literature of the country.*” A bold 
profession, certainly, and worthy of notice when 


It is moreover, if we may believe” the advertise- 


country, intended for the perusal of females, that 


is edited by their own s8ex ! It would be as foolish,- 


howeveg to attempt a reſutation of publishers? ad- 


vertisements, as gravely to deny the truth of the 
biography of Tom Thumb, 'The *© Lady's Book” 
has certainly 8ome claims to public favor. Its 
chief merit, in our eyes, consists in its array of 
female contributors, some of whom are of distin- 
guished excellence, But why 1s it that the work 
is 80 exclusively filled with the most eyanescent 
gpecies of literature? Surely out of its large list 
of correspondents, there are 8ome capable of fur- 
nishing articles of a more enduring and elevating 
character than the mediocre stories, of which 
each number of the © Lady's Book' contains from 
eight to ten, inter-sprinkled with very ordinary 
verses. It is undoubtedly not for want of materiel, 
but because it is the publisher's aim to make the 
work popular even at the expense of real excel- 
lence. 4 , 

We need not reyert to the multitude of other 
publications of a similar character which is8ue 80 
continually from the periodical press. Every 
intelligent mind will despise the arts which are 
used to secure for them patronage and notoriety. 
All the stupidity and folly of trans-atlantic litera- 
ture is drawn, with a vortex-like eagerness, into 
the American press; leviathan sheets are put 
forth by the acre, covered with ridiculous cuts 
and equally ridiculous * chapters' from the Lon- 
don monthlies. Advertisements, containing all 
the superlatives of the- language, and all the ex- 
clamation points of syntax, set forth the claims 
and unparalleled attractions of the individual 
journal in which they appear, quite bewildering 
the reader with the prospective tide of ' hterary 
wealth which is about being poured over him-nr 
dazzling . torrents. Correspondents in London 
are secured to send over the earliest gossip about - 
Albert and: Victoria, also to buy up s8econd-hand 
manuscripts from second, third, or fourth rate 
authors, to be engaged by our giant hebdomadals, 
© in advance of their arrival in the London maga- 
zines.. If perchance the correspondent receiyes 
a written word of ordinary business from the 
author, it is sent, over by steam express, received 
with as much awe as though it were a hair from 
the beard of the Prophet of Mecca, and published 
under a blazing caption—— Ortcinar LETTER 
FROM , EsQ. Lonpon!! AUTHOR. OF 
&e. &e. !!! 

Another extreme of literature is the fathomless 
profundity of mysticism over which she ploughs 
in her escape fromthe shoals of vapid nonsense 
on which she was nearly wrecked. 'Less danger, 


however, is to be apprehended from this extreme, | 
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for she deals with the Intellect here, holding no 
clandestine league with the passions and weak-, 
nesses of human nature. We are not fearful that 
Transcendentalism, in its more extravagant pha- 
s8es, . Will eyer become, the popular literature of 


our country. 'The American intellect has little. 


s8ympathy with the simoom atmosphere of most 
modern fiction. We are waiting only for the 
encouragement and support_ of an international 
copy right to have a literature of our own, bear- 
ing the impress of our proud old forests and giant 
hills; of our queenly cataracts and meagureless 
prairies; of our laws, our manners, and our lib- 
erty! God speed the day ! S. C. E. 


MEE 


To a Child. 


Original. 


TrRrow back thy-tresses of golden hair, 
Falling over the brow 80 fair, 

And suffer thy blue eyes sunny beam 

To lure my heart, from its pensive dream. 


Aye, laugh on, for thy silvery tones, 

Like angel-voices across me come, 

And the witching light of thy sunny smile, 
From pain and 8adness, hath power to beguile. 


I would not restrain thy bounding glee, 

Nor check one moment thy gladness free ; 

Be the task not mine, to tell the tale 

That shall darken thy smiles, thy young cheek pale. 


But all too-s00n-may the shadows fall, 

Across thy path like midnight's pall ; 

Then kneel in thy young and artless hour, 

And pray for strength, ere the dark clouds lower. 


Pray that thy heart, now fresh and free, 
May be kept unstained in its purity ; - 

Pray that the spirit-lights burning within, 
May never be quenched by the breath of in. 


Pray that wherever thy path may lead, — 
With thorns beset, or with roses spread, 
In clouds or aunshine, i in 8miles' or tears, — 
Thy faith be unshaken by doubts or fears. 


So shall thy life in one peaceful flow, 

Glide on its course through this vale below ; 
Till it meets its source in the realms above, 
And loses itself in the Ocean of Love ! 


L., 
Concord, Mass. 
Family Worship. 
Original. 
© Gop; setteth [the solitary in families,” 8aith- the 


Psalmist, and his brief language embodies a deep 
_ and extensive meaning. What were the thoughts 
that coursed through his mind and the feelings 


that were awakened in his heart, as: he pended: 


these words. Would that$c 


ome - mystic spirit 
could- bring them and weay e th 


| 


CONSCIQUSNE88,.. for then. .should we-understand. | 


and- feel the divine origin of- our.domestic--affec., | 
fections, and how. much of; their-right develope-. 
ment. and fervor and happiness-is dependent-on. 
the remembrance. of this.spiritual relation--The 
solitary ! how changed would .the\whole aspect 
of life be, should that name be. marked on each 


of us, dear readers! | The ten thousgnd: little 
Springs that send up from the depths of our be-. WM $0 
ing the waters of gladness, would be sealed, and. WW an 


no more would the eye glisten, and the heart 
quicken its throbbings, at the greeting of mortal 
face. The tenderest relations of life-would be - 
no more, and we $8hould walk the earth with a 
dead heart in a living shroud. -'The hallowed 
as80ciations now connected with the saund of - 
home! would either not exist, or only. call up+ 
grievous thoughts, and unseal the deepest springs” 
of grief. Alas! for the solitary, wherever he- 
is! wherever he wanders and whatever he may” 
be! No heart answers- to ' his heart, and+his 


thoughts go sighing through the chambers of his or 
Soul, like the winds through the desolate church, Wt at 
that was made for the gathering of-;\minds and - WW dc 
hearts, but none enter there now !' No voice go- 8a 
eth up with.the prayer, © Our Father! -and. the” lt cr 
Singing choir have left vacant the far recess—' I tr 
and there the whole stands a hollow shell ! fic 
But we are not made to be solitary—to live cl 
apart as the flower springs up in the desert from m 
seed borne there from the thronged garden by fr 
the wind. We are temples for the living to an 
enter—spirit to commune with spirit, and pray It 
and 8ing and meditate together. Every path la 
Should be well worn with human footsteps, eve-' 0 
ry window clear for the entrance of heaven's th 
light, and shaded only as kindness dictates; every ' of 
aisle well 8wept and every pew well garnished,” ar 
and the doors ready to 8wing without'a creak or Wl "" 
jar; the instruments of song all in tune, and the re 

preacher ready with the solemn appeal, the gen- 
tle admonition, the kind encouragement, the ten-' Wl '" 
der comforts, and the thrilling - utterance of a Wt "© 
heart whose life-element 'is love. And-even the Wl fo 
chureh-yard, where 80 many lie buried, should Mt © 
not be-forgotten nor deserted, but all the inserip-"" th 
tions clear, and the s8olemn/ 'monitions/ and the "Wl 'n 
high hopes there expressed felt: and obeyed.'' 
We were- created with domestic- affections—' "WW 
affections that give a touching: and" deep-ſeltelo-'"M ** 
quence to the 8ound of -home;' and' that persuade” « 
c 


us to live not for self alone, but for others.” But 


t 


trophies.” 


of thy character. 


zee, to him who « gees there no " Bethlehem star, 
0/must that name be wanting in a charm that 
others enjoy, if it recall not hours' of 8otemn and 
happy worship around "the family altar, where 
the heart poured out its wants and thanksgivings 
as it never could in the greater congregation, and 
the pas8ions were chastened and subdued by the 
descent of the Spirit after those baptisms of the 
zoul. If anywhere God should be acknowledged 
and his providence remembered, and the memo- 
ries uttered, it is certainly in our homes, amid 
our peculiar loves, where the deepest waters of 
the soul- are 8tirred, and mirror the beautiful 
things of heaven; as the waters of a recess— 
healthy from" the under-currents of life—reflect 
the loveliness above and the foliage around, but 
as they leave that home, and are dashed about 
by. the rocks and thousand impediments to a 
$mooth and joyous flow, seem to forget that they 
were-ever made to reflect. 

God, who setteth the solitary in families, hath 
ordained that the character of our homes shall 
affect greatly our virtue and happiness, and who 
does not know that it is 807? | It hath been well 
8aid that * the homes of mankind are a better 
criterion 'of their- progress, than their palaces and 
Is it not 80? Abroad, man 1s an arti- 
ficial being; he too much walks with a mask 
closely tied, which is thrown off at home. There 
men act different, for they are there different 
from what they are when in the jostling, noisy, 
and self-caring world ; as the bird flown home to 
its nest in the quiet wood, after venturing and 
laboring. amid the busy farmers. 
O man !. study thyself, O woman! as thou art in 
thy home, and then wilt thou know the reality 
There the restraints of 8ociety 
are. thrown: off, and there passion- acts out its 
impulses--more freely. Home-life is, therefore, 
real life. 

And how|.shall we make home the school of 
virtue and nursery of happiness? How shall we 
render it what God designed it to be—an abode 
for healthy-hearted joy, and a quiet asylum- for 
$0rrow,' where the gentlest ministries promote 
the. holiest-interests of man? One aid must be 
in reverential and cheerful family worship—the 
motning or. evening acknowledgment of the 
mercies, .and- supplication for theFwisdom and 
Strength,,of Him who taught the heart to coin 
the golden, word Home | and make it analogous 
to heaven, 1 > 

There is, first, an evident propriety in this ser- 
Vor. IX. 


90 
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Study thyself, 


vice. Is there ot? Is it not right .and proper 
that those who are united by ties that do. not 
reach beyond the cirele=who dwell under the 
same roof, and mingle” in all the enjoyments of 
the home-gathering, should be brought together * 
by religion and breathe mutual vows? Ts it not 
proper that thus childhood should receive good 
impression, haying its young heart always kept 
fresch by the daily baptism of prayer and the 
reading of the word? Is it not proper that sick- 
ness should be thus made a blessing when it en- 
ters home, and prosperity and health rightly im- 
proved? Is not the scene beautiful, to behold a -- 
family gathered in the morning around the table 
of home—where a portion of the holy word is 
read, and the simple out-pouring of the heart re- 
counts the blessings of God's bountiful hand ! 
Few or many, the sight is touchingly lovely, 
and its loveliness evidences the propriety of the 
Service, Can it be that that service is vain? 
Can it be that the holy and affectionate feelings 
awakened are of no influence on the disposition 
and character? Can it be that those members 
will not go out to mingle in the busy world and 
engage in the duties of the household with a 
better mind than otherwise? The thoughts and 
feelings that prepare for the service, that accom- 
pany it, and follow it, must exert a restraining, 
subduing, refining and moulding power, to bring 
the inner man more into the likeness of Christ 
—to correct the impulses, and give a greater 
purity and eleyation of feeling. 'The biographies 
of many great and good men—great because good 
—confirm this fact; and I should weep to think 
that none of my readers can find in experience 
like confirmation. 

One of the greatest objections has been drawn 
from the deadening effect of the frequent or con- 
tinued repetition of the same prayers, 80 familiar 
that they touch, after a time, no new chord in 
the heart. To my mind this is a serious objec- 
tion—objection not to the service itself, but to a 
certain manner or mode of its performance. One 
of our editorial brethren, whoge feelings on this 
subject I think harmonize with my own, remarks 
as follows ;— We were brought up by religious 
parents, and our grandfathers were both in their 
day, deacons of Congregational churches. Of 
 course we were 80 situated that we had''an” op- 
portunity to hear family prayer, and 'to judge of 
| its effects, not only on those who' habitually, and 
| of -necessity, listened. to the performances, but 


| also the effects 
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habits of rut wig who wore Se gervice.-_ The 
custom was to say Os at each meal, and to 
pray in the morning, and at evening just before 
retiring—the whole amoMting | to five. different 
exercises. As regards the effect of these prayers 
- Upon the minds of those who made them, it has 
ever been obvious to my own mind, that it was at 
least doubtful whether they did not have a strong 
tendeney to stupify, rather than to enliven and 
animate devotional affections. One thing 1s cer- 
tain—the prayer, uttered over and over again, for 
weeks, months, and years, necessarily becomes a 
regular set of words—the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. And often have we heard the form 
of words repeated when the heart of the speaker 
was far from God, and his devotions most evi- 
dently mere lip service. And, judging from my 
own feelings, I have been led to think that any- 
thing like a dull, monotorfous routine of religious 
exercises, has a direct and powerful tendency to 
produce in the minds of the younger members of 
the family, a disrelish of those exercises of the 
affections, which such prayers are intended to 
represent. We do not hesitate to say, that, to 
hsten to the utterance of a prayer every word of 
which is as familiar as © household words,” is 


generally regarded by the young as an irksome 
task.” 


'These remarks, as I understand them, do not 
in the least militate against the propriety or util- 
ity of family worship, but against a certain mode 
of performance. 'Thus they are just, for * no one 
prayer can express all the communings which a 
family ought to hold with its God. 'The ever- 
varying wants, trials and blessings of domestic 
life require corresponding varieties of expression- 
If a prayer does not breathe out the actual wants 
and desires of the 8oul, it is but a cold and formal 
offering, in which the heart has no share,” A 
8eries of prayers to be read, is better than a few 
committed to' memory and repeated ; but the ut- 
terance of the heart—the expression of $ponta- 
neous feeling, is far better. A passage of scrip- 
ture read will always dictate thoughts —for there 
is always something new in the most' familiar 
s8cripture, and one proof of its divinity is its pow- 
er to awaken thought in reference 'to our real 
wants and the facts of life. The ever-varying 


circumstances of daily existence farnish ny 


themes, and as the heart learns to receive them 


it will Uri be ready, in fervor of spirit, 'to 


pray. This will make prayer ever a Sp tral 


exercise, and 'word-prayer” will "be the heart: 


| opeaking « out 40 the exr of other” hearts 'and ts 
God.-\ d>j19419 TY; 

There are many andevkbvid of abit a fans 
ily service, but who are "deterred by the belie 
that they shall not- be able to/continue,” rs un- 
used to extemporaneous effort—they are fer 
they 8hall not be able to command readily, appro | 
priate thoughts and ' clothe | thetn in proper lan- 
guage. The solemnity of the 'service- oppresgeq 
them, and they hold' back from what they 
assured is a good—a great good, 

But this difficulty will 800n be overcome by 
effort and practice, —and are not the blessings 
promised as attendant on the duty enough tg 
encourage to effort? What if at first they fail 
broken accents are not broken fo God, nor are 
they meaningless to the wife or other relation; 
for they tell that the heart is laboring, and' that 
the mind is awed by the felt presence of the 
Most High ! Shall there be any want of forbeat: 
ance in any one of the group towards him who'ig 
aiming to speak for them—to plead for them 
the throne of grace in the holiest of all attitudes! 
Forbid it, love! forbid it, every domestic affes 
tion! Repeated efforts will soon cause'the mins 
gling of feeling and devotional fervor withot 
any jar or interruption. And: to me, there 
s80mething unspeakably affecting in the picture 
these thoughts paint before my mental gaze, 
a husband and father convinced of the duty, ang 
worth of the privilege, of family worship, hums 
bly but ardently striving to perform his part! 
As gure as there is a God in heaven, my oh , 
band and father 8hall find aid and: b, 
and enjoy the richest of spiritual blocs bs Ti 
him I would say, in the language edennentiar, . 
« Meditate on the goodness of Godz daily flo\ vin 
in upon you in-s0 many rich and varied 8t 


| Think of all your domestic, 0cial, and ojvil 


lations ; of the duties they impogej"the a 

they exercise, and the bappinlSeyes eo 
Think of your weaknesses, temptations, 'sc rro 
and your need of God's spirit to conſe you | 
afflictions, to sustain you in-trial,; and'to'strength 
en all your virtuous: principles, that you m 
Stand firm in the rectitude, - and+ purity, and hol 
ness, of the Gospel. Reflect ' with gratitude'0 
the christian revelation—the deliverance! frol 
Sin which itthas brought—the' blessed light a 
consolation which it has'imparted—and'the eve 
lasting hopes it has inspired:  'Phink long” 
often of these things, 'and- make them” the 8ub 


1 C. Stetson. 


jects of -yourisecret- PROT aud penize; povy you 
will Therish a cheerful and affectionate piety, 
which will/ give: you. glad communion with the 
Father of | your|spirit; in -your-|happiest. and best 
hours;  and-lead you to: him as the ever-flowing 
fountain--of comfort, when. distress and anguish 
come -over' your .8pirit. If you do: all this, can 
you have any difficulty, when you bring with you 
your dearest object# of interest and affection 
around the family-altar? 'O no! you cannot fail 
to be rich in the materials, and fervent: in the 
spirit of -deyotion. Every day, as it brings its 
new proofs and' instances of God's goodness, and 
discloses new wants, or awakens new aspirations 
in yourself, - will supply new topics of grateful 
praise, and give new expression to the warm de- 
sires of a pious heart.” 

Thus 8orrow will be 8anctified ; matinee gain- 
edin; the time of sickness, and otrepeth for duty's 
tals. 8upplied.. Prosperity will be better appre- 
ciated, its duties deeper felt, and pride kept far 
away. The variances that disturb harmonious 
feeling will: be 8peedily healed, and anger never 
permitted long to-gather force and power to keep 
away kindly feeling. The fire of the altar will 

m what is cooled of affection, and melt away 
all that is opposed to perfect christian unity. 


The deyotional spirit is one, and a uniting 


power.. It will be found to be of the greatest 
worth in those families where differences of reli- 
gious opinion exist, begetting a willingness to 
kindly - and gently discuss those opinions, to 
nutual benefit. 

*And-rwhy should not woman's voice be heard 
i the sanctuary of home—the peculiar temple of 
her afſections? Has she not deep—unfathomable 
| of -tenderness and love, and-a voice that 
an give expression to. many of them, 80 that the 

of man Shall give back the thrilling response!? 

+ ho. voice--go. up, when the husband and 

ther is absent, and the child be left to feel—no 
0 pet prayer! Will you not pray for him 
for him-not only with- feeling, but with love- 
ttered words; words, which if they could reach 

8 ears, would deepen his love, though that love 
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were | deep before, and which heard-on the sick | 


ded)! would exert the most beneficial influence ? 
£be reading of the word should be by the wife 
ad mother, and the/prayer by her companion. 
»L-commend- these: remarks on an-/important 
ubject: 40 the serious-attention of the reader, and 


ite. articles on the same from our. correspond- 
fits, B. 


| 
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at Influence at Influence of Beauty. 


P9LFT 
RoLL on, thou m ocean! 
Aye, veil thes'i foam'; 


Thou, bear'st wittiia thy bagom, 
The wreck of many a storm. 


When morning's 8un dawned brightly 
Upon a cloudless day, 

How tranquil was thy surface ! 
How calm thy waters lay ! 


As gentle as a mother's kiss, 
On 8leeping babe impressed, 
Thy waters kissed the sunshine 
hat glowed upon their breast. 


But in that kiss was treachery, 
And danger lurked below ; 
The seaman trusted to thy smile, 

And dearly proved it 80. 


The sun that rose upon that crew 
In all its peerless light, 

Sunk, like their blasted hopes, ere long, 
In one dark, rayless night. 


But morn will hail returning light, 
That sun will burst the gloom, 
And shine again in radiance bright, 
O'er the sailors* watery tomb. 


And will not they, too, rise again, 
And burst death's cheerless night, 

And hail beyond our mortal ken, 
One boundless day of R__ ? 


CONCOTE, Mass. 


The Moral Influence of Beanty. 


BY MISS 8. C. EDGARTON., 


Havsg you ever marked the taste which is be- 
stowed by most of the poorer class upon their 
humble dwellings !—the scarlet bean-vine trained 
around the window, the lilac shading the door 
with its drooping branches, the tall sun-flowers 
around the well-curb, and underneath the win- 
dows the little beds of pansies and pinks, and 
golden asters? Oh! it is a beautiful sight to 
witness . the  outbreakings of this passion for 
the beautiful, through all the restraints which 
poverty and. ignorance have imposed! JIt is 
Soothing to the heart that yearns for the res- 
toration of our fallen natures, to find upspringing 
in. the most barren spots the freshness of pure 
and delicate feeling. It is. an evidence that the © 
fountain, though buried beneath desolation, is yet 
giving forth an understream. that can neyer. run 
y: that human nature has, at the heart, the 
root, the inner being, & vein of truth and of beaui 
that will nourisb its wants through. all the | vicis- 
situdes, of life, and finally work: out the- 

tion of our higher 


> perception and a love of goodness wherever 
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In traveling through the humbler villages of 
the country, I have noticed that even the most 
desolate habitations—the ruins of hovels even, — 
are cheered by some lingring fragment of the 
works of taste. I have seen the hop growing 
luxuriantly over the naked rafters of a deserted 
hut; I haye found around the borders of 8ome 
old cellar, —from which the Penates fled long 
ago, carrying with them the hearthstone and the 
family altar—tufts of the garden-flag and many a 
thriving .rose-tree, giving out their fragrance as 
generously to the * desert air,” as to the bowers 
of the beautiful and the opulent; and when I 
have chanced upon 3cenes like these, I have felt 
encouraged to think kindly of human nature, and 
to believe that there are yet some lingering traces 
of original purity remaining to the most degraded, 
and the most wretched. 

And why call flowers and vines evidences of 
moral purity in those who have strewn them 
around the $hrines of the homestead ? Because, 
gentle friend, the loye of the beautiful was their 
motive principle; and where this love 1s a native 
ſeeling, there will goodness, and beauty,” and re- 
finement, be appreciated, and partially incorpor- 
ated into the soul. And s0 with every display 
of taste. A perception of beauty may not be 
goodness, in itself, but it necessarily includes a 


realized; and this perception, and this love must 
naturally induce a desire for possession. 
Probably no principle of the human mind has 
been more active in exciting religious devotion, 
than the inherent passion for every thing beauti- 
ful and pure. It sees in the Deity a spirit of utter / 
beauty and glory, surpassing all the creations of 
his power in the loveliness and purity of his 
character ; it sees in the gentle Savior, also, the 
8weetest excellences of the divine nature ; and 
in its visions of heaven nothing but perfect and 
absolute beauty has any place. Why, then, 
Should not the whole 8oul yield to the influence 
of glories and excellences '80 complete? Why 
$hould not the heart pay homage to spiritual and. 


celestial beauty? And why should not the prin- 
ceiple which induces this kind and degree of 


devotion, be encouraged and cultivated ? 
There is a very.excellent and elegantly written 
article by Mrs. Sigourney, in the © Lady's Book, 


upon, a s8ubject 8imilar to the one I have here || 


Slightly touched, which I would recommend. to 
the attention of parents and those who have the 


charge of youthful minds, as. containing much 


truth es IR - the-| happiness: 
morality of -the generation they hold in 


article. 


which it may be .taught. 


means of studying it are refealed at every foot- 
step, and varied through every season.  - From the 
young, vernal grass—the pure, fertilizing | stream 
—the tasselled 'corn—the grain ripening for the 
sickle—the wing of the bird, which, like living 
sapphire or ruby, glances through the dark forex, 
the teacher may weave a pleasing and profitable 
lecture for his attentive auditors. How readily 
may he collect a simple apparatus for. the: 8chook 
room—the crystal—the tinted shell-—the branch- 


the glow-worm, may furnish a lesson. to. the 


and wondering love of Him who has clothed it 
in mysterious beauty.” [Mag. & Adv. 


_——____ 


Insensible Sensibility. 


Original. 
persons concerning irreverence, as Tespects the 


Deity and Jesus. 
at the irreverent familiarity with God which 1 
taken by some poets and other writers, and. that 
the beauty of most exquisite poetic- pictures is 
thereby seriously injured. 'This would imply t 
some, that such persons possess a very refine 


full fountain of a devotional heart. According td 
our standard they are wanting in the most refined 


the deep meaning of uttered love—utterance 0 
thoughts that would have consumed the hea 
had they been kept within, and which-could 1 


withont hypoerisy, have been, breathed in jel 


_ 4 


rows 
With - one short extract I wilt close this my 
«This - branch of : education; it - would: 
zeem, might-recommend itself/even to the, -utili. 
tarian $pirit of the timeg—from the cheapness with. 
It requires neither ex» 
pensive books nor deep scientific researeh.;\ 'The 
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ing cofal—the wild-flower; which, submitted to: 
the action of the tiny microscope, might fill with: 
a spirit of admiration not unallied to piety,'the 
brief intervals.of study. 'Thus the pinion of the: 
butterfly, the armor of the beetle, or the lamp of: 


rudest boy, of kindness. to the inferior creation; 


THERE are 8trange ideas in the minds of 8ome 


expression of thoughts and- feelings towards the 
They tel} us they are -shocked: 


religious sensibility, and it may be true that they 
do. But we ask them not to make their 8ens- 
bility the standard of all others; 80 that they 
mark that as irreverent which flows from the 


and exquisite s8ensibility—they see nat the-cirs 
cling [glory of many heart-coined words, nor have 
they the penetrating Spiritual glance ts read 


'h 
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—_— — — "The Re of. the 

Ils its origin: He that: loves not Cesar 
cannot be expected to/admire his-image; nor he 
"that loves not liberty to reverence her form. ' He 
that 8ees' not God=the all-originating Spirit—as 
clearly in'a honey (drop as in rolling worlds, will 
not be' moved 'to' tears as another avill, when'the 
dew-drop'1s seen rolling down the folds of the 
rose, making-its' w#F to the'seat of life, and there 
nestling, shining fronvits own purity, as glad that 
it can do good'in its moment of life. 

I am not'willing—for I find nothing in my re- 
ligion or philosophy that prompts'me to be will- 
ing—to allow, that those who thus fault the ex- 
pressions of religious tenderness possess pre-em- 
nent sensibility.” I believe they are deficient in 
gome of the"most acute attributes of true sensi- 
bility, and are insensible to the real, deep wrought 
feelings which beget the utterance of which they 
complain. Is there any figure or expression that 
is tender and exquisitely touching, which the 
$acred writers have not used to shadow forth the 
nearness of God to the child-like spirit? Begin 
the work ' of examination and continue to the end, 
and you will find that as you trace the progress 
of deep devotion to God—of the utter forgetful- 
ness'of g8elf in devotion to the highest interests 
of the race, you find more and more tender and 
familiar expressions used in reference to the De- 
ity and Jesus. How * the disciple whom Jesus 
loved ? would weep to: hear the cold criticism of 
80me judges of devotional poetry! How he 
would pray that the holy thoughts and ideas of 
the poet might sanctify more thoroughly the 
80ul, and "make welcome the most tender of all 
the utterances of tenderness' self! 

/- © There is' too warm a coloring to that minia- 
ture,'and more bpnImngs than 'should be given 
to the express10n, Said a gentleman as he was 
examining /a miniature of an acquaintance, to a 
lady near by, whose heart he knew not. 

+-*Not for me,” was the reply; * it rather seems 
tame, for I want more of his soul there. You do 
not know hum as T do.” 

The miniature was her own work—$he heed- 
| I not the critic's words, but when the twilight 
came, \and the eye seemed to lose 8ome of its 
tenderness, 'and (the lip its 8weetness, she re- 
touched them, and when the morning with its, 
full light' came and poured its golden rays on 
the Pieture, 'she deemed it still too tame and 
'dut a faint shadowing' of the tender-image in her 
K$0ul. | | 


| 


» Fragments. 

3-34 Originar. | ot 
Drpsr ever think, reader, how muetv it costs of 
human effort, aside'frOm' thine own, to'keep' thee 
alive and comfortable? A little reflection there- 
upon would make thee understand the emphasis 
of Paul's assertion, © No man liveth'to'himgeelf.,” 
Isolated from our race, what should we' be!” And 
how much would life's happiness be 'Tessened 
were we to receive kindness only where *'we 
have rendered it. * Cast thy bread upon the wa- 
ters—it will come back in s8ome form or other. 
It surely will come back. 


*Yov have parted with two beloved davghters, 
have you not ?” | 

© Yes, God hath indeed taken them away.” 

*I should think the hope of the final salva- 
tion of all would be very welcome to you.” 

*Why $hould I wish the falsehood true?” 

©We'll not talk of wishing falsehood true—but 
were both of your daughters of the church ?” 

* Alas, no! roapgecl was a good girl, but $he 
never was © serious.” 

©'Then, can you have any hope concerning her 
ay tne ? 

*O, no!” with a deep sigh. 


© But how can you expect to-be happy in wee” W7 


yen if you know $he is in misery - 

*O, I shall be so absorbed in the love of God 
that I shall not think of her. 

Such is the substance of a dialogue between 
two ladies, and the final answer is one that is 
not unfrequently expressed by behevers in simi- 
lar doctrines as that received by the respondent. 
And what idea can such a person have of the 
love of God? and what kind of an absorption in 
this love - is that which produces s8uch effects? 
Absorbed—lost in a love that will make a moth- 
er indifferent to the fate of her own child, of her 
own child with a woman's heart! O, my God! 
how little do they know thee, who thus make 
heaven's glories to possess such transforming 
power, changing the mother aſe A creature: « 
selfishness! oF 


— 


. Blessings of  Christianity. 
*Go ABROAD in 8ome great city, in the night. 


Behold before 'you. © Brightly shine the lights in 
that stately mansion—where pleasure has collect- 
ed her votaries. 'The dance, the song, are there; 
and gay voices, UOENN hearts, and fair fea- 


tures that grow fairer i inthe excitement,. and all | 
goes merry like a marriage bell, And most natural 
and fitting is it that the hearts of the. young 
should glow with vivid pleasure in the whirling 
and dazzling scene. 

_ But here is but a part of the scene. At this 
very, moment—within  sight of the brilliant win- 
dows, within the 8ound of the rejoicing mugic— 
8its in her dreary room a widowed mother; and 
to. her frame consumption has brought its feeble- 
ness, and to her cheek its flush, and to her eyes 
its unnatural light. Her children sleep around 
her—and one that ever stirs with the low moan- 
ings of disease, slumbers fitfully in the cradle at 
her feet. Her debilitated frame craves rest; yet 
by the light of a s0litary lamp, she till plies her 
needle that her children may have bread on the 
morrow. And while she labors through the lone- 
ly hours, her sinking frame admonishes her that 
this resource will 800n fail them, and she be 
called away and leave her children alone. And 
while her heart 8wells with anguish, the sound 
of rejoicing comes on the wind to her silent 
chamber. Not one of all that gay circle whose 
eyes will not close before hers this night! One 
by one the wheels that bear them to their homes 
depart—the sounds of mirth and. pleasure grow 
Silent in the midnight- hours; the lights of the 
brilkant mansion are extinguished—but still from 
the chamber-shines her solitary lamp. The dy- 
ing mother must toil and watch | 

All this in substance might have been seen 
"before christianity, in Athens or in Rome. But 
there is 8omething more which may be seen eve- 
ry day in a christian city. And it shows how 
christianity has modified all social relations—soft- 
ening the pride of the high, making those tempt- 
ed to daily self-indulgence self-ſorgetful, and givs 
ing hopes as high as heaven to those that sit in 
the darkest place of earth. 

- With the morning; and brighter than its foot- 
steps upon the mountains, behold one of that gay 
throng—in the. bloom of youth, and fitted to be 
the idol and enyy of gilded drawing-rooms—has 
eft her home; ghe has entered the narrow lane, 
and opened the door of that obscure chamber. 

te has gone to sit with this poor widow, to 
carry her needed aid, to watch for her oyer her 
 fretful child, and to whisper to her the 8weet 
words of human 8ympathy. Blessed is she who 


can thus forget hersel, and find her highest hap-| 
piness in carrying happiness to those who sit un- || j 
friended 


and alone. . And. the heart of the lonely 


11 | mother is ws} Ht OP PPE 7s 
the desolate is the fresh_ sympathy of the' yMing 
and happy ! She is no longer alone. | They have | 


a common hope. They can bend together before 


the same father, they read the; same gospel, they. 
visit the cross together, and together watch at” 


the tomb. on the morning of-the regurrection. 
And when he is again left in her lonely cham- 
ber, she is not alone. As ther »visitor retires, 
grateful thoughts of human sympathies linger he. 
hind, like 8unset in the air. | 'The sense of God's 
kind providence rests on her 8oul. 'To her faith 
the distant are brought near, and the dead live, 
and await her coming to a better land. Her 
mind goes forward to the: future. 
above the clouds. 
Gently falls the love of God on her heart. 


in heaven.” 


The prosperity, the adverse fortunes, the Joo 


the grief, all this might be seen in eyery age. It 
is christianity that has brought sympathy to uf 
fering, hope to the bereaved, and resignation to 


the afflicted; which has brought light to dark 


hours, and faith in heaven to those that dwell 
amid the sorrows of earth. It is christianity that 


has 8oftened and melted the ice of prosperity— | 
which has smitten that rock and made it a foun-. 
tain of living waters to those that dwelt in the: 


valleys below.” 


Aimless Efforts. 


* Tas toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up !? 


A1iMLEsSS EFFORT8—the world is full of them. By: 
far the greater part of human actions are per- 
and their * 
authors, having no well-defined object, are ready 
at another moment, under another bias to aban- 


formed under a momentary impulse ; 


don the projects, for which they are 
render a substantial reason. It might 


le to. 


the accomplishment of which their actions arg 
generally directed. 


Let it be as8umed, then, that the majority of- 
| men—each one for himself—has gome grand ob-_ 
ject in view, s80me distant goal to be attained, 
ome criterion of paramount excellence, exciting. 


She rises. 
Serenely 8hines the sun, : 
Sitting 
amid trials and darkness, and the ruin of earthly. 
prospects, with calm spirit © she builds her may 


deemed | 
| extravagant to assert that the great mass of mans 
kind are living without any definite purpose to. 
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his ambition and arging' him to dee 

tion. 'If 8uch be the case, we 8hould naturally 
expect his affirmed purpose would give a decided 
direction to all his actions. We $hould expect 
him to move on step by step toward his mark, 
to review his career at stated times, and deter- 
mine his pregress with satisfactory precision. 
But how is this expectation met? Do we find 
the mass of worldly minded men, whose avowed 
object is the attainment of wealth, invariably, or 
in the main even, pursuing a course of conduct 
guch as will be likely to secure their end? No, 
certainly; for the multitude fail of that end, and 
the reason evidently is, that their time and mon- 
ey have been expended in the gratification of 
momentary desires, The man ambitious of 
worldly fame might be adduced as an illustra- 
tion of the point in hand. How many a youth 
has marked the high places of power and renown 
as goals for his attainment. How fervently has 
he prayed to his chosen deity ! and how many a 
votive offering has he laid upon her shrine! and 
yet how few are the fame-worshipers that have 
left their foot-prints on the shores of time. And 
how many have passed into oblivion unlamented 
and unsung. They dreamed of greatness, -but 
their efforts accorded not with the wishes which 
thoge dreams inspired; and while visions of fu- 
ture immortality floated around them, their hours 
were 8quandered in listless inactivity, or ignobly 
devoted to schemes having no relation to their 
grand object. 


—— — 
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A PRETTY INCIDENT. A young lady who re- 
'8ides in the country, has her chamber in the third 
-story of a loſty house at no great. distance from 
an_extensive park or wood. 'The windows are 
furnished with venetian shutters, leaving a space 
of about six inches between them and the glass 
Sasghes. Early in the last winter, the lady ob- 
Served that a beautiful flying squirrel had sought 
this refuge from the 8eason, and 8nugly located 
' himself there. She gave the little stranger a 
kind and hospitable welcome, feeding him plen- 
tifully- with choice nuts and other dainties, and 
leaving him to go to his wood, and return at his 
pleasure, which he did daily. After a short time 
| he brought a companion to share the comfort and 
luxury of his habitation; and they went on in- 
creasing their number until the colony amounted 
to nine or more, who were furnished by their 
kind” hostess with boxes for their shelter, and 


399 
oft wool for their bedding, which they arranged 
to their taste and used without fear, making oc- 
casional visits to the park for variety or exercise. 
They showed no reluctance nor distrust when the 
window was raised for the curiosity of visitors, 
or to give them their food, and they seemed as 
conscious of safety as they were of the comfort 
and luxury of their living. | 

What &ort of intelligence existed between 
these little animals and their friends in the woods, 
that they could communicate to them the good 
quarters they had discovered, and induce them 
to follow to this el dorado? The first adyenturer, 
who may be called the Columbus of the settle- 
ment, must have been able to inform his follow- 
ers of the warm home and delicious fare prepared 
for them, and perhaps he allured them by de- 
scribing the gay and gentle spirit and captivating 
charms of the fair patroness. [-Phil. Gaz. 
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The riches of the 


DoRMANT PROPENSITIES. 


{ mineral world are hid, while those of the animal 


and vegetable kingdoms challenge remark and 
observation. It will not, however, be demied, 
that the concealed stores of the earth are as uge- 
ful and ornamental for all the purposes of life as 
the more obvious. productions of nature, though - 
they are not revealed but by some physical con- _ 
yulsion, extraordinary occurrence, or the 8kill + 
and experience of the geologist or practical mt 
ner. An analogy obtains between cerialy, goes 
ties and properties of the human mind, the 
inferences I would draw from the experience | ” 
men, on'the admitted physical facts above s a; 
The energies of the soul are unknown to its pos- 
8es880T, till circumstance call them. into action. 
The dispositions of mankind are equally veiled 
under the s8mooth covering of every day occur- 
rences. 
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Notices. 


Dicxinson's ALMANAC, for 1841. By an oversight, 
which we regretted, a notice of Dickinson's Pocket Alma- 
nac was left out, and we 8ay now what every body says is 
indeed true in this case, and every body says that this Al- 
manac is a real gem. As a mere specimen of the art of 
printing, it is worth the price, 25 cts. It contains a. ; 
plete Business Directory, giving the es of all the busi 
ness men in the city, and being in s0'{ortable a shape- that 
it must be of great value to many. Much other. valuable 
matter makes the book a very desirable affair. The pub- 
lither has our thanks for a copy, though we had previously 
purchased one. , N 


Street, Kensington, Penn. by Rev. Mr. 
John Gihon.*” We acknowledge th 


Notices. 


PRE-EMINENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. A. discourse de- | 
livered on, Christmas eve, in Nashua, N. H. By Rev. L. 
'C. Browne. We have been gratified by a perusal of the 

above discourse, which is a production highly creditable to 
the author. It is full of thought, and well manages the va- 
flety of argument for the super-excellence of christianity, 
d to the disciplined mindby the remarkable answer 

of the officers to the pharizees—— Never man 8pake like this 
'man.” The publication has been made by the pressing re- 
quests of many friends, and great good will be done by its 
wide circulation, It can be had at this office. Price 12 cts, 


IF We wouLD DIRECT ATTENTION again to the forth- 
coming volume by Br. E. H. Chapin, alluded to in our last. 
We doubt not that many anticipate its appearance with 
much pleasure, and certainly they have reason to, as we 
always expect the new will be better than the last work, 
and his last was an excellent one indeed. We need—much 
do we need—more s8uch works as the proposed, to afford devo- 
tional reading in accordance with the divine beauties of our 
faith, and to go abroad to speak with a solemn, earnest and 
affectionate voice concerning the heart-satisfying riches of 
truth. Our denominational literature is deficient in this 
class of writings, though we have some ; but what are what 
we have compared with what we need? The want is con- 
fessed on every side, and we do hope—we do most earnest- 
ly ned, that every, effort to supply the essentials will meet 
with the most cheering encouragement. To woman do we 
look with no little anxiety in reference to this matter, and 
we trust that the returns of subscribers will te]l honorably 
in behalf of her appreciation of what will best cultivate the 
christian graces. 

Subseraption papers should be sent in as 800n as possible, 
as the work will be issved early in April. The proposed 
volume is to he composed of sermons as the prospectus states: 
among them, * The Earthly and the Heavenly State Con- 
trasted;* © Humility and Hope;* © The Government of the 
Tongue ;* © Truth in Contrasts;* © Burning of the Lexing- 
ton;* * The Pastoral Office.” It will make a neat volume 
of 216 pages, and will be afforded at 50 cts. per copy—7 
copies for $3. A. Tompkins, publisher, 38 Cornhill. 


_* PomRTRAIT AnD MiniaTuRE PAINTING. A portrait 
of Father Murray attracted our attention lately, which is 
pronounced a good likeness, and on asking the artist's name, 
we were told—E. A. Conant, an artist of considerable 
promise. We solicit attention to it and him; and we are 
told he has several copies of the likeness, and will furnish 
them at a low price on application at his room in this city. 
We have lately seen a miniature of the celebrated revival 
preacher, Rev. Mr. Kirk, by M. B. Russel, School Street, 
which is pronounced a superior likeness. We have more 
than once commended this artist in our pages, and though 
he continually. progresses in the mastering of the difficulties 
of his art, and presents a superior painting, he till retains 
his adherence to the real, and the naturalness of his mini- 
atures, is anexcellence .that ſew can claim even among 
those who may be hls equals as mere artists. There is no 
artist to whom we can commend our friends more trustingly 
than to Mr, Russel; if a good miniature can be had, he 
will produce it. 
In" this connection we must, in justice to our sense of 
Tight and 'courtesy, refer-to an artist to whom we have late- 
been introduced, Mr. Bartol of Marblehead. He, like Mr. 
Russell, is a 8lf-taught artist, and his most labored works 
arejot.a high order of merit. He has produced 8ome re- 
le life likenesses, and has, in his studio, 8ome copies 
master portraits which give the richest promise of his fu- 
ure advance as an artist. He 8hould be in the fullest man- 
2r encouraged, and encouragement, we feel assured, will 
not be exte in vain. His residence is in Franklin Place. 


Tax New YorxER. In the article on © Popular Liter- 
ature,” in the present No., reference is made to the New 
. Yorker as among the few periodicals of sterling value, and 
it 1s 80. We prize the New ker above the © Knicker- 
bocker *; its general literary anEcientific articles are of the 
er order, and its general 8ummary of events, its politi- 
record, and its notices of piBMedRons ns, make it a first 
rate magazine. It is published weekly; is always well 
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printed, and always bears evidence of care and 


talent, There is no periodical in the country which we 
can place before this in' the rank of excellence, or which 


| has greater or truer claims on the public. The New York. 


er is edited and published by Horace Greeley, New York 
city, in quarto and folio form. The quarto the best for 
binding ; and. we think it is to be preferred for other rea- 
s80ns. Price, $3 a-year./., 2 Fa 


I7NexT Volume. We are drawing near-the: closing 
of the present volume, and we wish that all subscriptions 
were as near being closed by payment ; but though too much 
is kept from us, we labor on in hope that our perseverance 
will have the right effect to bring about the desired good— 
the payment of delinquences. e are making preparations 
to increase the value of the next volume above the present, 
and have considerable promise of effecting it. But we know 
little trust is put in editor's promises, and we therefore 
cheerfully refer to the past as a pledge of the future. We 
have never slackened our efforts, and shall not now begin 
to, but shall give the all of our ability—such as it is—to 
make the work an hotior and a good servyant to the denomi- 
nation. We earnestly request our friends who feel an in- 
terest in the character and circulation of our work, to make 
efforts to add to our list in their respective towns. A. little * 
from each will be a good deal from all. We will hope on, 


SiGns oF THE TimEgs. M. H. Smith, notorious for his 
insincerity and deceit, has been preaching in this city, and 
has been countenanced by several of the orthodox clergy, 
while he has fulminated his wrath towards Univercalists, 
and all he says is, to his new friends, truth! Some of our 
most melancholy thoughts have been forced upon us by the: 
eagerness with which the partialist clergy have received, 
as from a time-honored truth teller, his statements concern-: 
ing Universalism and Universalists. What can be their! 
object and reflections while they use 8uch an instrument! 
Do they think the blegsing of God will rest upon the act? 
They are fastening a reproach upon themselves, which 
years will not efface. 


New Work BY Mas. C. M. Sawytr. We learn from? 
the © Messenger,” that Br. Price has in press, a new wore: 
by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, entitled « The Merchant's Widow, 
and other Tales,” The valume is to be published in good 
sﬆtyle, and afforded at 50 cts. We have no hesitancy in ex 
pressing a most favorable opinion in reference to. both the 
interest and the literary finish of the work, and hall be glad 
to greet its appearance. We are thankful for every svch 
contribgtion to our literature, and earnestly hope that the 
publisher may not want for encouragement. 


INSTALLATION IN RoxBURY, Ms. We had the pleas 
ure of attending the installation of Br. C. H. Fay, as pastor 
of the Universalist Society in Roxbury. The services.were 
of a highly interesting character, and were attended to by # 
large audience. The sermon by Br. E. H, Chapin, the 
* Pastoral Office,” was a 80und and eloquent production ; some 
passages were thrillingly poetic and impressive. We re- 
joice in that unity of mind and heart which has been pre- 
Served in the Roxbury society, and in the unanimity w1 
which Br. Fay was called to their midst. May-the ynon 
be to the highest satisfaction of all. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. *© Fruit of the Spirit,” Chap 


. V. 
in our next. The same of the © Bachelor's Story, and 
« Welcome to Spring.” Ione has our sincerest thanks. 
=== 
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niversalist and £V dies Iv posttory. 


WH. 9. 


Hou Obit 184. 


'oN. 11. 


The Vanished Child. 


Original. 

2 SAMUEL.xli. 22, 23: © While the child was yet alive, 
I fasted and wept; for I said, Who can tell whether God 
will be gracious to me, that the child may live? But now 
he is dead, wherefore should I fast? can I bring him — 
again? I 8hall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” 
Taxis was the language of David after the death 
of a beloved child—a child in whom he had cen- 
tred many affections and hopes, and at whose 
sickness he was well nigh overwhelmed, s0 that 
he could hearken to nothing but the wants of the 
little one. In this fondness and attachment we 
do but see. the s8trong development of a natural 
feeling. For it is natural for man to love chil- 
dren—to be pleased with their sportiveness, and 
blessed with their s8miles; and when we meet 
with persons who have no love for the little ones 
of the domestic circle, we must confess that we 
cannot but question the amiability of their char- 
acters. 'They cannot have looked aright on chil- 
dren—they cannot have considered what great 
purposes they effect under the providence of 
God, and how intimately connected they are with 
the development of the most loveable traits in 
the human character. Who has' not known of a 
thorough and amiable change in persons caused 
by the birth of a child, and the attractions of in- 
fancy. Those attractions have s8oftened many a 
harsh nature—tempered with gentleness many a 
rough passion, and brought out a deeper love and 
a more heartfelt fidelity towards the wife. In- 
fancy has been often made a new magnet at 
home—to draw there from the wiles of the-world 
the easily tempted, and thus become a strength- 
ener of virtue. It has given additional incentive 
to industry, and the remembrance of the dear 
child at home has given a sweetness to toil not 
otherwise to be felt. The mariner on the broad 
8eas, as he turns himself towards his home in the 


hour of thoughtfulness, and when on watch-duty | 


Vor.. IX. 51 


_— 


* T 7 


CI 


in the still and solemn night, feels joy inexpres- 
Sible as the vision of his home comes up before 
him, and he there sees the beloved wife and. 
mother, and gazes on the beauty and sports of 
the little one -that has given his companion her 
*new name.' He feels that another and tender 
motive is given him to labor—to- meet trial, to 
guard his conduct, and keep himself pure. A 
new bond now unites the hearts pledged for life, 
a new link—and O how beautiful and strong !— - 
is added to the chain of love; and the wife ac- 
knowledges a new tenderness in the tones and 
manners of the husband, and she fails not to dis- 
cern the reason—that she_ is now the mother 
and protector of his child. Many rash spirits 
that were continually muttering of parting and 
eternal farewells, have been made to lose their 
rashness, as the little one approached and leapt 
to the one and then to-the other, like living at- 
traction that unites and fastens both in one. 

, Such have been parts of the mission of child- 


hood on earth. And the hearts whose experience 


has felt all these, or 80 many of them as to bless 
little children, will say with the gentle poet of 
childhood, — Tell me not of the never disturbed 
nights and days; of the tranquil, unanxious hearts 
where children are not! I care not for these 
things. God sends children for another purpose 
than merely to keep up the race—to enlarge our 
hearts, to make us unselfish, and full of kindly 
sympathies and affections; to give our Souls 
higher aims, and call all. our faculties to extend 
enterprise and exertion ; to bring round ourare 
sides bright faces, and happy smites, and lov ng, 
tender hearts. My soul blesses the great Father 
every day, that he has gladdened the earth with 
little children !* 


. BRngy on them! they in me 
Move a kindly Sy athy, 

With their wishes, s, and fears ; 
With their laughter, _ their tears; : 


The Veanished Child. 


ce 2. 


, 
th. ht 


"With their wonder'so mtense, 3 
. And their small experience.” 
An amiable trait-in-;the character of David is, 
then,/revealed to us iti :his\' deep and fond /parent- 
al love. We $ee-it not: only (in reference to-this 
child; to whom-allusion is made-in the text, but 
also-where mention is made of other of his chil- 
dren, especially the sinful Amnon and Absalom. 
It was 'strong beside the cradle of infancy and 
the grave of manhood ; it greeted the new comer 
into'our world, and it followed the spirit to the 
throne of God; it was active in life, and strong 
in death; and must be immortal, for 


©They sin who tell us love can die; 
"With life all other passions fly ; 
But this, a flame that ever burneth, 
, Fromx heaven it came—to heaven returneth.” 


We $ee this amiable passion most beautifully 
revealed in the deep anxiety of Dayid while his 
child lay 8ick. How touching the picture that 
is given of him—he *© besought God for the child; 
and fasted, and went in and lay all night upon 
the earth.” The elders of the house went in and 
endeayored to, raisxe him up—but he would not, 
for the anguish of his spirit was great. But his 
love for the child could not prevail against the 
power of the disease, and the child died! A 
melanchoty message was it for those who were 
to bear to him the tidings of the child's death, 
and we are told that they feared to tell him, as 
they deemed that much greater would be the 
anguish of his soul when he found that all hope 
was gone | 

The heart-stricken father chanced to see the 
attendants whispering with each other, and the 
fatal 'truth burst upon him! We can all know 
his feelings for the time, if we have ever been 
by the dying, and heard the faint whisper—he is 
dead! 'The faintest voice seems all too loud to 
be heard amid the solemn silence of the room, 
when every heart is struggling in hope against 
fear, and in mute prayer every 8oul is lifted up 
to him whois the Fountain of life. 

- How simple is the historian's record of the 

lemn event—no attempt at the pathetic, no ef- 
fort to dress up grief, no trial to show forth a 
parent's sorrow ;—* When David saw that his 
servants whispered, David perceived that the 
child was, dead ; therefore David said unto his 


servanits, Ts the <hild dead? And they said, He 
is dead.” © 
| But what was the effect of the utterance of 
those grief-laden words—Fe is dead ! words that 


| the breast with joy or grief, David, we are told,” 


were felt in his heart of hearts: - 'He'did not giye - 
himself up to grief, He had lost much, but he 
had not lost all--he'had not lost- the hopes of: 
heaven, the: beautiful visions of a better-world, : 
and he felt that 8till he had a child. | 'That though 
it could no more wear the little : garments which: 
a mother's love had- wrought for him—that now. 
they must lie-in their 8till |folds/-unused, yet he. 
knew that God would robe | the pure spirit in an 
immortal vesture; and - though never 'more on 
earth his morniug music. would wake him from 
his couch and charm him into bliss, yet the pa! 
rent felt, that his child would mingle, the tones: 
of joy to increase the melodies of heaven. And 
a peace that  pervaded - his every feeling 'was 
known by David as he realized that never more. 
would the little innocent know: of pain and grief; 
that no more would it writhe under the power 
of disease, or lift its pleading eyes to one that 
cannot ease the anguish. | His deep and burning 
grief was gone—gone with the last pang of the? 
child, and his soul partook of the s8weet calm: 
that rested on the countenance. of the infant dead, 
for he felt that it was indeed true, that 


« Little children, not alone 

On the wide earth are ye known, 
Mid its labors and its cares, 

Mid its sufferings and its snares ; 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod ; 
In the presence of your God, 
Spotless, blameless, glorified, 
Little children, ye abide ! ” 


Such was the comforting thought that calmed] 
the tumultuous grief of the bereaved parent ; and 
there is, indeed, a great contrast. presented be- 
tween the state of David's mind during the gick 
ness of the child, and after his death ; for when 
death had claimed its beautiful yictim, and the: 
little heart was stilled no more to beat, to heave! 


arose from his abject posture on the earth, wask 
ed and anointed himself, changed his apparel, 
and came into the house of the Lord and wor 
$hiped. He then returned and partook of his? 
usual food in calmness and peace. 

His attendants marveled at his quietness, and. 
deemed it astonishing that he. should baye been 
$0 agonized during the child's sickness, and now 
that the child was dead, that he  should be 80 
calm, They did not nadleratand that, it was well 
to be anxious while there:was hope of life, while 


there w anything to be done Jor, the, child's rec: 


a—_ Ky + + 2 80 a5 


doubtless thrilled through his whole being and 


lief or. comfort; but when. the;$pirit hath, depart 


— *OC———— 


ed, then anxiety had no food, unless the $oul 0 


the bereaved distrusted; the, all-enfolding mercy | 
of God. 


David's attendants asked him the reason of 
what appeared to them to be 8strange conduct, 
and he replied, © While the child was yet alive I 
fasted and wept; for I'said;, Who can tell wheth- 
er God will be gracious to me; that the-child may 
live ? - . But now he 'is dead wherefore should I 
fast? Can I bring him back again? I $hall go 
to him but he 8hall not return to me.” 


He had done all that he could do while the 
child lived for its recovery ; but now that he was 
dead, why should he be in such grief? why 
Should he fast from the ordinary enjoyments of 
life? And here, mothers and fathers, here is our 
instruction. Sickness is all around us. It may 
steal this day into our dwellings, and take the 
light from the eye and the rose from the cheek 
of a dear child. We cannot raise defences to se- 
cure them s8afe. Their lives are not altogether 
in our hands. We have no power to date the 
term of their existence, or to fold them to our 
hearts 80 8trong that disease cannot separate us. 
Subtle as the electric fluid, are the elements of 
disease and death around us. 'The $ame air that 
gives life to our lungs, may bear with it the poi- 
$80n of fatality; or a slight mis-step in the path 
we have trod for years, may lay us low. We 
Should be prepared by a good life and glorious 
hope. 

And when disease does come to a dear child, 
it does indeed become us to be anxious and ac- 
tive—to do all that we can do, and to do it as 
well as we can; to watch and pray, to exercise 
all patience, and gentleness, and fidelity; and 
then if the fatal words are spoken, we 8hould rest 
in the consciousness that all that. was in our pow- 
er to do, was done, and that God is still the hea- 
venly Father of our darling—that he gave the 
love that makes us cling 80 fondly to our chil- 
dren, and will never be less merciful, kind, and 
forgiving—that our little ones are $safe under his 
providence. 


How pleasant was David's hope that he should 
as certainly go to his child, as that his child 
could not come back to him! We must take 
this view of Dayid's words, because otherwise 
they are not the' words of a comforted $pirit, and ; 
that Dayid' was calmed” and comforted is evident 
from the character 'of 'his conduct. The import 
of his language is "doubtless consolatoty, and it 
harmonizes with the christian spirit of truth, that 


oP 
gives us the clearest evidence of the bliss of the 
departed, and of eternal re-union with them. 
The thought of the happiness of the dear/de- 
parted is not enough to: fully console us. When 
we are going forward'to our. home, we want not 


only to know when we-arrive there; that our dear 
ones are there in life and -joy; but-we--want-to 


greet them—to press them to our hearts and 


shed tears of bliss for their existence and happi-. 
ness. And $80 it is with our hope of heaven: 
We trust, —God be thanked !—-we trust that we 
are on our way home, to our better home. It will 
be joy to enter there; we feel rapture inexpres- 
Sible in the strong hope ; but where is the glory 
of our trust and joy, if is taken from us the con» 
fidence that we 8hall meet our loves there and 
know and enjoy them? O, heaven without it 
would not be'.heayen! 'The soul must cry out 
and plead with God, in the language of Jesus,— 

{I will, Father, that they Whom. thou hast given 
me may be with me where I am.* 'The bereayed 
and 8orrow stricken $pirit, as it bends oyer. the 
low grave of the beloved child, must be able to 


8ay 4 Shall go to kim! or it cannot be comforted, 
And O 


* When a mother meets on high 

The babe $he losb in infancy, 

Hath $he not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of wo, the watchful night, 

For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An overpayment of delight! ? 


Lift up your heads, ye weeping parents, and 
with your whole heart thank God for christiani- 
ty—for christianity as it came from the lips of 
our gentle Lord, who blessed little children. 
Bless your heavenly Father that ,you- are not left 
to question the happiness of your departed chil- ' 
dren, but are permitted. to have a hope that can- 


not be shadowed. Father, mother, you : have 
perhaps many times permitted the child; of your 
love to visit your parent, his grandparent ; and 
were you not always assured that he would meet 
there nothing but love and kindness? You be- 
lieved that its grandparent loved {Four child— EY 
that he would rejoice to do it good; and will | 

you think less honorably of God? No, no;. 1 
pray you remember, that your love came from 
the love of God, and if a.drop can do. 80 much, 

O what might and intensity must there be in the 
ocean love of Jehovah! Who $42 doubt. his 1n- 
finite and all embracing mercy! Who can, in 
view of all that he hath done to maniſest his love, 

who can talk of being [too sure of the happiness 

of the departed ! 


* 
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To the Memory of Mrs. Mary Bagley.....'\, + A Reverie of Thought. 
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' Methinks, as 1. dwell. on; the thought, that I 


zee-them arrayed in dazzling  light—surrounded 
with. glory ineffable, and I hear the soft and 
sweet tones with which they sing our heavenly 
Father's. praise | O rapturous vision! Bend down, 
blest spirits, and; whisper of your joy! come to 
the sorrowing father and the weeping mother, 
and-tell them of .your bliss! Reach forth your 
little hands, blest 'seraphs, and lead them up to 
heaven's gate, that they may see your glory and 
weep no more—and no. more wish the glorified 
Spirit back to. this wicked and sorrowing world. 
We will not wish them back, but listen to the 
divine yoice of love that biddeth us hope on and 
hope ever ;— 


© Tis from the better land; 

There bathed in brightness that around them springs, 
Thy loved one's wings expand, 

As with the quiring cherubim he sings; 

And all the glory of our Lord can see, 

Who $aid on earth to children— Come to me.” 


Mother! thy child is blest ; 
And though his presence may be lost to thee, 
And vacant leave thy breast, 
And missed a s8weet load from thy parent knee ; 
Though tones familiar from thine ear have passed, 
*Fhow'lt meet thy first-born with his Lord at last.” 


Marblehead, Mass. B. 


" — 


To the Memory of Mrs. Mary W. 
Bagley, of Newburyport. 


Original. 


SERENE as 8inks the summer's 8un 
Behind the glory crimsoned west ;— 

Cheerful as Tot his work is done, 
The laborer seeks his couch of rest; 


$0, passed her guileless spirit by ; 
No doubt, no dread, no anxious fear, 
Could cloud that faith-illumined eye, 
-Or dim its brightness with a tear. 


Oh! all that makes life dear and blest, 
Was centred in her happy home ; 

Peace was an ever-present guest, 
And s8weet content ne'er sighed to roam. 


'The early darkening of that home, 
An idolizing husband weeps ; 
And children miss the gentle tone, 
That hyushed their infant cares to sleep. 


And friends—O who were not her friends ! 
* None knew her but to praise and love ; 
But hush complaint! our Mary dwells 
In realms. of peace and rest aboye. 


O! may my #pirit, light as hers, 
..-- Triumphant, on the wings of faith, 
Cast off its load of earthly cares, 
And rise victorious over death. | A 
Concord, Mass. 16149 


—_— 
PREyYENT evil, by doing good. 


a. 


men, 


Original. 


Tax angel'of' the night has hung out/the' bright 
lights in the high blue dome; and's0'deep is the 
hush that pervades all being, that-even' the pale 
golden primrose, that has been wont'to' open its 
lips and breathe out a fragrant regponse ' to' my 
evening blessing, seems fearful'of disturbing the 
death quiet, and silence and rest - are upon its 
mouth. 'The stillness is oppressive, and I startle 
at my.own imagination that the wheels of the 
great machine are stopping, and the” vital, moving 
power 18 departing ! 


cease to revolve, and no more electricity be com- 
municated to the all-embracing chain, and a paugse 


come as came to the Roman city when the ul. 
phureous breath of the mountain tilled the noise 
of the music and dance, the steps of the matron : 


in her home, the hum of children and the pleas 


ant breathing of the babe at her feet—the move- : 


ments of the maiden at the mirror, and the mourn- 
er at the altar—the rush of the crowd inthe 
streets—the mingling sounds of trade'and indus 


try on either 8ide—the voices of prayer” and 
praise in the temple—the curses and 8ongs of the : 
wild revelers at the carousal—the 'converse and : 


debates of the learned in the far retreat—the 
mimicry of life in the theatre—the s8ighs of "the 
sick and dying—the groans of the chained slave 
and prisoner, and the tears of the betrayed and 
forsaken! What if it were 80! Could we use our 


last breath to declare man immortal—that: amid 


all the overwhelming and consuming (elements 
ever let loose to destroy, the spirit will remain 
unharmed, as the petrel flies out from the'-wreek 
of the gallant ship amid the surging waves? -It 
Should be 80 with us, Faith in: the: Infinite 
Should be 80 strong that imagination-in her-wild- 
est workings should never have. power—$he has 
skill—to weave afilm for the eye, or have forged 
a4 chain to draw-away the head: from” gazing! on 
the stars, {10.001 109 


I bow myself to the solemn mimsters 'of night, 
sent out to tell there still is light 'when/ the -8un 


departs. 'They gather around: me, and I: know 
they are of heaven, | as the -idolater--of- flowers 


knows each of a thousand: mingling” odors=«egch | 


has . a breath of its- own, and all togisweet: t0:bs 


all earthly. 'They are/ whispering to me {of the; 
|| great central truth/ of all -sublimity--God 4s infi« 
nite! and singing' to me the poetry of mind;(-159 


Pm 


A* Reverie of Thoright: Wo bat 


But what if it were 807 
What if the great cylinder of the Almighty should: 
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Ab! I an a brought baok. to. matter from the 


universe of spirit by the voice of a scholar, whose 
tone strikes on my ear like the 8olemn 8ound of 
the bell. never rung but when a prince dies, - as 
he 8ay8,—-* Man knows not—has no coneeption of 
the Infinite !l'— * Master! thou art like:one of 
those. 8howy crafts, with flaunting. flags and 
treaming 8ilken pennons, that moye through the 
broad deep in the hour of calm—a little froth at 
the -prow, a slight dashing by the {arms, and a 
company | of gaily clothed spirits, with here and 
there a hard-working sprite. 'The ocean opens 
its mouth. to, 8mile for a.moment. and closes again 
as. if the, proud ship. had never sailed from. port. 
But come ! 'we will talk of the Infinite.” 

-* Thou knowest, dreamer, I have no Infinite to 
talk of.” 

+ Hast none! I pity.thee! Look out on the 
inmumerable''stars—travel up and on amid the 
upper glories—stretch out the wings of the spirit 
for 8till bolder- flights, and gaze s8teadily on the 


. beckoning loveliness in the distance.' 


* Aye, I obey thee, and yet, yet I see an end, 
a limit: 

* A limit! are not the fartherest moulded glo- 
ries of the Eternal that thine eye, with its thought- 
telescope. can/reach—are they not lost in the blue 
mist, that seems. but a thin curtain drawn before 
brighter-: creations, ' and easily removed by a 
breath, could thine reach it? And do you not 
ſeel that: yeil can be removed, and are not 
thoughts at thine [heart OO the prelude to 
the rising ? 

* Still were that diced, I feel the play would 
not be infinite! -? | 

* Would I could take thee to the 8un and warm 
you—$mile- not, you need it! You have this in- 
describable array before you—at the bell of the 
prompter curtain after curtain rises and new 
Scenes of life, beauty and joy are exhibited,” and 
yet because you tire as your eyes cannot bear 
the brilliant lights and gorgeous colors of the 
8cenery,. you close them, and say, *I have no 
conception of the Infinite! Now come home to 
Mind and question there. Do you not feel you 
have powers that may be expanded 80 that now 
they maybe deemed as in twilight when scarce 
a $8tar is geen, '0r as in childhood when a year 
was eternity: which is: now-scarce time to evolve 
a thought;-—and do: you: not feel that when these 
powers are thus| expanded, you will then feel as 
now concerning iitheir - capability for further -ex- 
pansion;'ando go ionvfrom child'to man; from man 


+ 
+ 


to Wink om opirit'to' nel fred edt to 


Seraph, ' from '8eraph' 'toarch- angel;” frotfiy larech- 
angel''ts the ever-progressive\ ranks of the um 
uttered+ myriads of the higher 'blest!) Do yon 
not feel that thus-you'may'be thanged to: be'one 
of thoge who '* heatken nto/ thes voicetof the 
Word; ere it has known one /echoy fromwhat 
thou art -now-8carce able to hear [the |resgponse 
that comes up fromthe-violet's bell! +: 

* Yes, I own that I have felt these' convictions 
—that when I have listened to' and-almost*gazed 
on the beautiful thoughts of the wise' and good;'I 
have deemed them to be like the shower of pearls 
thrown up from the clear fountain into the 8un- 
light—a perpetual supply in the springs.” 

*And were all to listen/ reverently to the 
promptings of the smothered angel within—who 
can only move at times, bound, barred, and hood- 
winked «as he is, —they would feet more their 
immortality. 'They would learn that the prinei- 
ples of harmony are eternal, and capable of eter- 
nally progressive combinations by the genius of 
the spirit, though the eye fades and the hand 
trembles and becomes palsied. - 'The spirit - will 
have other eyes and other hands, and -on the 
pages of eternity it write out nobler music than 
ever heard under the dome of earth's great music 
temple—notes for angel and seraph bands and 
choirs, whose melodies travel down to our world, 
and would enrapture us were the air* around us 
as clear as it was in Eden, and the heart as pure 
as was Adam's ere God's yoice came to. startle. 
Let me read thee a page from Herder, and then 
we will go to our rest:— : 

©'Thus much is certain, that there-dwells an 
infinity in each of men's powers, which cannot 
be developed here, where it is repressed by other 
powers, by animal senses and appetites, and lies 
bound as it were to the state of terrestrial life. 
Particular instances of memory, of imagination, 
nay of prophecy, and foresight, have discovered , 
wonders of that hidden treasure, which, reposes 
in the human 80ul; and, indeed; the 8enses are 
not to be excluded from this observation. 


cipal occasions, of indicating this treasure,, alt ; Ws 
not the nature of the case; since this yery pro- 
portion was requisite to 8et one of the, weights 
at liberty, and -display its power. The Expres- 


Sion of Leibnitz, that the soul is a mirror . of the 
universe, contains, perhaps, a more profound 
truth, than has usually"BEEn educed from it ; for 
the powers of the universe Seem to be concealed 


diseases and partial defects, have been the prin- _ EDS I 
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Welcome to Spring. -...+ . The Bachelor's Story. 
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in her, gnd require only an organization, or & 
Series. of organizations, to set them in action. 
Supreme goodness will not refuse her this | or- 
ganization, but guides her.like a child in leading 
strings, gradually to. prepare her for the fſullness 
of increasing. enjoyment, under a persuasion that 
her powers and senses are 8elf; acquired. Eyen 
in her present fetters, space and time are to. her 
empty words; they measure , and express rela- 
tions of the body, but not of her internal capaci- 
ty, which extends beyond time and space, when 
it acts in perfect internal quiet. Give thyself no 
concern for the place and hour of thy future ex- 
istence:; the un, that enlightens thy days, is 
necessary. to thee during thy abode and occupa- 
tion upon earth, and 80 long it obscures all the 
celestial stars; when it sets, the universe will 
appear in greater magnitude: the sacred night 
that once enveloped thee, and in which thou 
wilt be enyeloped again, covers thy earth with 

Shade, and will open to thee the splendid volumes 
of immortality"in heayen. There are habitations, 
worlds, and spaces, that bloom in unfading youth, 
though ages on ages have rolled over them, and 
defy the changes of time and season; but every 
thing that appears to our eyes, decays and per- 
ishes, and passes away; and all the pride and 
happiness of earth are exposed to inevitable 
destruction. 

This earth will be no more, when thou thyself 
Still art, and enjoyest God and his creation in 
other abodes and differently organized. On it 
thou hast enjoyed much good. On it thou hast 
attained an organization, in which thou hast 
learned to look around and above thee: as a child 
of heaven, Endeavor, therefore, to leave it con- 
tentedly, and bless it as the field where thou 
hast 8ported as a child of immortality, and as the 
School where thou hast been brought up, in joy, 
and in 8orrow, to. manhood. 'Thou hast no far- 
| ther claim on it; it has no farther claim on thee : 
crowned with the cap of liberty, and girded with 
the. zone of heayen, cheerfully s8et thy foot for- 
ward. 

..As the flower stands erect, and -closes the 
realm of the 8ubterranean inanimate creation, to 
enjoy the commencement of life in the region of 
day ; 80. is, man__raised aboye all the ereatures, 
that are bowed down tothe earth. With upliſt-- 


ed eye, and outstretched hand, he stands, as the 
80n. of a family, awaiting his father's call.', ; ,.n. 
and protect the orphaned. 


Hzzx the destitute, 


Welcome: to: Spring.: - 
Original. 


MoTHER of beauty, right welcome thou ! 
Shaking the 8now from'thy fair, young brow ; 
Hasten the birth of thy first, sweet child, 
Though it miy blosgom unseen and wild! 
Thy welcome-from perfumed howers 
Is borne by the s8wiſt-winged hours? 


Light is thy footstep ! we: hear it noty +: 
Yet it hath gladdened palace and cot ;— 
Sweet is the voice of the nestled bird, 
Though by the king or. the -peasant heard; 

he 80ng is in praise of thee 
From the Iark to the humming bee ! 


Yet there are voices of sadness blent, 
With the gay chorus of gladness sent ! 
Shadows will linger, yet over them rise 
Volumes of incense seeking the skies! , / 
A tear for the holy dead, 
Who heed not thy joyous tread ! 


Joyful the homage we render to thee 
In the green forest or near the blue sea ; 
For thy mild presence whispers of peace 
In the blest region where s8orrows cease ! 
Beautiful offspring of love, 
Sent from the mansions aboye ! 


Boston, Mass. 
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Che Bachelor's Story. 


Original. 


* Goop morning, dearest. uncle,” 8aid; a , fine, in; * 
tellectual looking girl, as she; started from her; 


stooping posture over the morning papers... 
have been patiently waiting your august presence, 


these two hours, for I have a 8crap of real news, | 
to communicate, and would not take: a walk, 
though some of my young friends have been - 


here, and after coaxing in vain set. off without : 


me. Now do tell me, uncle, that you: haye some; } 


curiosity to know this important story.” 


+ © I must be $toical, indeed, if I feel no curiost | 
ty to know an affair that could detain you inthe | 


house two hours awaiting my-presence, .and por- 


ing over papers whose contents could hardly rec- 


ompense you for the 8weet_ breath. of morning, 
and the bright sunshine.” 
The gallant. and . affectionate 


* Now for your story, Inez. Have you! anew 


lover, whose, brilliant. genius eclipses all who: 
have gone before, and have,you 8uddenly decided 


on matrimony, waiting only, for uy consent.?/ | 


* No, no, dear unele; 'tis not of myself.4:would: 
speak. My. old favorite, and; beautiful friend; - 
|| Emily Stanhope, who, .you are.:gware, numbers: 
but. seventeen summers, is to be . married immes: 


diately.'. 


\ 
( 


.old gentleman | 
kissed his niece,. and: led her to. the window. 


PE, 
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The Backelr's _ 


ORR 


' «This is n6ws;/fduedy: but you have not | 
named the man who is to be blessed with 8uch 
a treasure.” 

«There; uncle; is what most surprises me. Do 
you remember when last we visited her, formally, 
I mean of course, a''gentleman, who, we were 
told, was a backelot merchant of immense wealth ? 
He has wooed and won my lovely friend, though 
old enough to call her daughter. She will have 
riches and affection in plenty; in fact, every thing 
but a young husband; and another month will 
zee her the envied and wealthy Mrs. Walton.” 

Mr. Somers gazed abstractedly from the window 
for a few moments, and then asked, © Does she 
love ham, Inez, or, dazzled by his wealth, does 
she hope to s8oothe the loneliness of an unoccu- 
pied heart by counting her diamonds or string- 
ing her pearls ? Inez, does she love him?” 

©T have no means of knowing, for circumstances 
having separated us for the past month or two; 
but, uncle, were it me, I would sooner wed one 
upon whose $spirit the veil of age had never fall- 
en, with its cares and 8orrows, blighted hopes 
and palsied emotions, though by the sweat of 
his brow he earns his daily food.” 

* Spoken like a good and true woman, my Inez. 
I really wish Charles Fitzhenry had been listen- 
ing. Do not blush 80 deeply; I assure you, he 
would never dream of throwing away his grand- 
mother's legacy to make himself more agreeable 
where most he wishes to please. Sit down with 
me until breakfast is announced, and I will tell 
you, for the first time, why I am a bachelor. 

{I never loved, or fancied myself in love, until 
I was twenty-five. I cherished my mother and 
my books to the exclusion of almost every other 
earthly object, nnless I except, flowers which 
were then as now a passion with me. At that 
age, I met at a large party a lady whose acquaint- 
ance was to color my whole after life. 1 loved 
her not at first 8ight—I was too prudent for that, 
but following up the intimacy thus begun TI be- 
came deeply enamored. It was not beauty alone 
to which I did homage, though she was very 


lovely, for I deemed the spirit shrined in 80 fair 


a tenement must correspond in s8ymmetry and 
beauty. She had studied, read, and traveled; 
and was & delightful companion. I had already, 


ln imagination, led her from the altar to adorn 
my home, ane given her the worship which be- 
She loved me, for love's 


longs 'not to mortals. 
maniſestations 'cannot be: mistaken ; and when I 
Sat by her 8ide and permitted my heart's rich 


flood of tenderness to be” unveiled Yefor” het; 
$he received my proffered affection" with a blush; 
smile and tear, and we parted after that memors- 
ble interview affianced lovers. 'T was not poor, 
as you well know, and delighted to adorn her 
with jewels which did not render her niore loye- 
ly in my eyes. The choicest books T laid upon 
her table, and my search for flowers and rare 
birds was amply repaid by one- kind 8mile or 
word of endearment. 'The full, clear stream 
flowed in one deep, narrow channel, and was 
rudely checked that it might water and fertilize 
in many directions. Earth has no sorrow like 
that of disappointed affection. Heaven grant 
you may be spared the sad experience. Aﬀter. 
the first violent shock was over, T tarned to my 
old sources of happiness and they were not clos- 
ed against me. 

*It was spring, and the succeeding autumn 
was to witness our nuptials. My whole nature 
Seemed changed. Isabella was all the book I 
cared to study, and my mother complained of my 
frequent and prolonged absence from her society. 
T had concentrated all the energies of my nature 
on this absorbing passion, and dreaming or awake 
thought but of her. T fancied the stars had bor- 
rowed. radiance from her eyes to dazzle me, and 
every sense s8eemed doubly alive to pleasure. 
Through the long vista of years that lay before 
me, IT could see nothing but flowers without 
thorns, and beauty without decay. 

© Tt was the intention of my Isabel to pass the 
Summer with her parents at Lake George, and 1 
was obliged to yield an unwilling consent to the 
proposition, consoling myself with the assurance 
that her return would be the signal for our union, 
and then there would be no more separation. 
The wild idolatry T lavished upon her was re- 
turned in dust and ashes. She went to the Lake, 
and returned wedded to one of three times her 
age, with snowy locks and a bent frame, but 
wealthy as a nabob. Her second letter to me 
was constrained and cold, and after a long inter- 
val I received a, third, ah! how unlike the burn- 
ing fervency of mine! 1 could not go to her, - 
I commissioned a friend to ascertain the cause 
this sudden estrangement. He at once divined 
the reason and informed me of it, and, meeting 
her alone one evening after an introduetion had - 
taken place, he spoke of me, and carelessly ask- 
ed if I knew of the approaching marriage ?* She 
stopped suddenly, as though a spirit had been 


conjured 'in *her oy and” almost gasped for 


breath. - My friend tenderly watered | her back 
to "the house; when, bidding + him accept- her | 
thanks//she entered without a -word-of explana- 
tion: The next week-she-was-married... 
.-*'Phere are feelings which cannot be eirpininnd 
by words, and + 8uch were: mine. .: The agony of 
the-pregent, the cloudless- past and the hopeless 
fature, : were +in strong contrast. My presents 
were returned without | apology -.or comment. 
She 8pent a few weeks at her father's residence, 
and-/then accompanied her husband to his couth- 
ern home. | I saw her at church, pale as a lily, 
with her long lashes drooping heavily over her 
eyes, and decked in the most costly and splendid 
habiliments. Ze was at her 81de to whom &she 
had 8old herself in the morning of life, for the 
privilege of scattering a few of his hoarded dol- 
lars. I fancied that the chains she had assumed, 
gilded as they were, would yet crush her spirit. 
She departed, and life was to me a desert with- 
out an oasis to invite the traveler to refreshment 
and- repose.. I cannot describe the years» that 
followed. They, indeed, -have departed, but the 
story which was inscribed on my. heart as with a 
pen of steel; loses nothing of its pathos as time 
wears away. TI could not, if I would, forget it; 
I would not, if I could. Of her subsequent his- 
tory I know but little. She was described as 
very beautiful, but passionless as a statue;. a 


leader of the ton, but apparently without design ; 


and lavishing her wealth in every direction, per- 
haps to calm the. tempest of an unquiet spirit, 
and-evyer wearing. a look of melancholy abstrac- 
tion, very uncommon in one 80 young and giſted. 
Inez, it was evident to. all -who knew our story, 
that her heart bad been laid, a costly sacrifice, 
upon the altar of ambition. -- She returned, a few 
years since, to her home, in. the last stages of 
consumption, and now 'sleeps; .in the church-yard 
where we -have-.often \wandered together... In 
dying'she: acknowledged the great error of her 
life, and confessed that /poyerty with me would 
haye been preferable to: her splendid misery, 

«© Inez,'T could inever love :again.. My heart 
was not broken; but- estranged from. all earthly 
objects, watil you /were! given me by my..only 
brother, as a holy trust, /as a strain of sweet, rich 
melody. amid the discords of life. +I would; haye 
you bestow your hand where |you have: garnered 
your heart's treagures,' and.do mot- permit wealth 
to' haye”ah unde weight | in your: estimation; 
The breakfast"bell has been 'twice Tung; ani the 
Servants will wonder at our delay:; and nowy-be- 


Inez no other were I 
eve TOs , your unele $14 tYregetr WAH to 


disclose.' 1447 $13 $894 15; 29%qsy ae "* 
*'Thank you, a thousand | 


your relation.z, T mill visit q 


if you have no objection, will tell her 
of your bens EYES It may.induce. NN 


fleet more seriously upon” the precipitate Step. 


she has taken; perchance. it, may 8aye. her from 
a lifetime of misery.* 


The next morning the uncle.and niece-met, ag 
usual, an hour or two before breakfast. 'The face 
of the latter wore an unusually pensive expres 
After the eustomary salutations Inez be. 


810N. 
gan, *I called on Emily last evening, as I intend. 
ed, and fortunately found her alone. She listen- 


ed to your history. with intense interest, and. 
when I concluded, said, with her usual frank» 
ness, © Your uncle's lady was, very differently 
1 I am 
not passionately fond of Mr. Walton, I love no! 


circumstanced from myself; Inez. 'Thou 
other, and after I am married I shall haye no dif- 
ficulty in keeping my heart in. the right. place; 
I can trust my principles-as far as that.” ? 


* Emily,” 8aid I, © will you promise to love your: 
husband before the altar of your God? | Can you' 


perform that yow 7 


I threw my arms about her neck and entreated! 
her to consider well before she had gone too far: 
She laughed at .my fears, 


to retrace her steps. 
returned my caresses, promised me a rich bridal 
present, and bade me farewell...* Inez, we will 


pray for her happiness, and our petitions may be: 
heard. She will go forth admiring and admired, 
and the young, noble and gifted, may pause at! 


her shrine, and- perhaps cast-a wreath upon it, 
the slightest petal of whose flowers may* be 
dearer to her, than all- the wealth of the unfath- 
omed ocean. Then will. her bridal vow be to her 
the sentence of a galling bondage, and her heart 
will go out to meet the homage 'of the buoyant 
and beautiful, and return, aching with the fetters 
its wings have borne.” 

Is it necessary to pen a moral to my tile ? 

Boston, Mass. 
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My pen, regerdless of my will, 
in its bronzed hold, — 


High joys they gave,—but not #0 dear 
As those that gild my fireside here. 
' Where harp and viol carol sweet, 


*Mid youth's unfolding hours, 
And gladness wings the dancer's feet 

That seem to tread on flowers, 
Pve shared the cup,—it sparkled clear, — 
'TwAs FoAM,—the precious draught is here. 


I've trod the lofty halls, — where dwell 
The noblest of our land— 

And met,—tho* humble was my cell, — 

. Warm 8mile, and greeting hand, — 

Yet 8he doth feel a Berry more blest, 

Who lalls her infant on her breast. 


$tron words of praise,—such words as gird 
To high ambition's deed, F 


The impulse of my mind have stirr*d,— 

Though til] unlearn'd, their meed,— 
But what of these ?—they fleet away, 
Like mist, before affection's ray. 


Tho* many a priceless gem of bliss, 
Hath made my pathway fair,— by 
Yet have I known no joy like this, 
A mother's nursing care, 
To mark, when stars of midnight shine, 
My infant's bright eye fix'd on mine. 


ht woman win earth's richest rose, 
et miss that wild-flower zest, 
Whick by the lowliest cradle grows, 
*'Twere but a loss at best! 
' Pass on, O world, in all thy pride, 
I've made my choice, —and re abide. 


Even 8he, who 8hines. with beauty's ray— 
By fashion's throng carest,— 
If from that pomp she turn away, 
 And.build her shelter'd nest,— 
And hoard the jewels of the heart, 
- Like Mary the better part. 


Weapons against Universalism broken. 
Original. 
IsAIAH liv. 17: © No weapon that is formed against thee 


$hall progper; and every tongue that shall rise against thee 
in judgment thou shalt condemn.” 


Svcn a 8trong declaration as this can only be ap- 


plied to that truth which is defended of God, 


and no one would presume in honesty to use it 
in reference to a doctrine by him defended unless 
he felt that doctrine to be undeniably correct. 
Dr. Johnson tells of a man he once knew who 
advanced some new notions in reference to natu- 
al philosophy, and who would not attend to wit- 
ness gome which were to 
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be made to prove to  demonstration the falsity of 
Vor. IX. 52 


there formed against his speculations would pros- 
per, and that there would be tongues rising up 


against him that he could-not condemn. He was 


.more in love with theories than truth, with specu- 


lations than facts, and feared wounded pride more 
than he desired to be et right in his opinions. 
Such characters are to be found eyery day, in al- 
most all professions. They are those who” find 
it much easier to assert than to prove proposi- 
tions—to declare a thing true or false than to 
defend it, and who are bold 80 long as the curious 
eye of rigid scrutiny is not fixed upon. them. 
They are as the Pharisees who said of our Sa- 
vior, « We know this man is a 8inner!' but who 
were utterly unable: to prove to Pilate that there 
was any fault in him. They are the 8ophists of 
soc1al life, and have no power but with weak and 
incautious minds. Such, my readers, we should 
know, that we may learn to beware of their folly, 
and remember that though he that is first in his 
cause may 8eem to be just, yet when his neigh- 
bor cometh and searcheth him, he may be found 
deficient in proof, and being weighed in the bal- 
ance found wanting. Let us be always willing 
to throw into the scales of justice our arguments 
for a proposition against the objections, without 
fear, even as the apostle was willing to, and did, 

place * As in Adam all die,” in one part of the 
balance, and © In Christ shall all be made alive,” 
in the other, and as he saw the even beam, wrote 
© even $0 * upon it.. No more than all can be put 
into the one scale, and we can. have no desire, 
as it is impossible, to put more than all into the 
other, and we rest contented. 

We believe the final and complete salvation of 
every goul by the grace of God, is the truth of 
the Bible, and are as sure that no weapon formed 
against it can prosper, or be: successful;''as we 
are that no man can form a 8word like the s8word 
of the Spirit, or that an infant's breath cannot blow 
out the 8sun. David gathered five 8smooth gtones 
when he went forth- to meet the proud Goliath. 
They were enough, and they are well emblematic 
of the five grand arguments in fayor of the Res- 
titution, that can never be taken from us or 8uec- 
cessfully resisted. Well aimed they will—yes 
the first is enough—proxtrate the mightiest giant 
that presumes to give battle to the Lord's Anoint- 
ed, These five arguments are,—1. God: wills 
the galvation of all. 1 Tim. ii. 4. 2. God purpe- 
ses the salvation of all. Eph. 1. 9, 40. . 8. 4-4] 
promises the salvation of all. Aets ww. 29. 4 
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God hath 9r9 to effect thetoalvutions ; of all; Tow 
xlv. 23,” 3''God' Hed Poa 7” ave mewn vor 
MH 27385914 07 b516qs) | 

These arguments inks from the aw 
af irresistible'whenever' veer clearly; ant their 
relations' understood correctly. -' What God hath 
willed he hath'purposed;''what'he hath purposed 
he hath promised; what he 'hath' promised 'he 
hath made oath to accomplish; and'what he hath 
Sworn to effect,” he gave' Christ to the world as 
delegated Mediator ' to bring to pass; and to us 
the final reconciliation of all is as certain as that 
we read. in the Bible the glorious declaration, — 
*T exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be 
made for all men: for kings and for all that are 
in anthority; that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all ' godliness and honesty. For this 
is'good and 'acceptable'in the sight of God our 
Savior; who will have all men to be saved and 
to come unto the knowledge of the truth. For 
there 'is' 0ne/God,; and one mediator between God 
and men; the'man Christ Jesus. Who gave him- 
8elf a ransom for all, to be testified in due time.” 
” Our 'design is now to commence an examina- 
tion of 8ome of the weapons formed against Uni- 
versaliem—to test their quality and strength, and 
see if they do not all prove the application of 
our motto to that doctrine to be correct. We 
have thought,that such a plan would be accepta- 
ble to our readers, as it will permit us from time 
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to time to take up in a concise manner many - 


subjects intimately connected with a right under- 
Standing -of the' principles of divine truth. We 
Shall take up passages of scripture' used against 
us, and"objections otherwise framed, as they may 
be-8uggested to ns, and 'shall aim to treat them 
eandidly and with a proper $pirit. 

1.” Psalnmr xlix. 8, © The redemption of their $0ul 
rs precious and 'it ceaseth forever.” It is usvual to 
divide this Passage into two propositions, and 
consider them without the least reference to the 


. "eontext. * This 'is '8afety for them, for the par-| 
_Ralists* view of the passage'must be Shown to be | 
*wrong/ by such & reference! to its connection. | 


"Phe division ugually made,'is=<t;/ The redemp- 
tion-of "the 80ul,-(or immortal part of man,) 'is 
precious: 2: 'There--is' a (period | beyond which 


there is no hope! for: its: salvation;—it 'ceaseth | 


forever. Refer tothe! Pzaliy from which it-is 
taken, and carefully read the context ;— They 
that-trust/ in their wealth! and boast» themgelges || 
- in the multituderbf> their ——— 
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can'by any tneans ;ry6dm bib) drocher/anve | give 
to /God's ransonr for hind} (forthe redemption! of 
theirigoul is precious and it-ceaseth' forever;):that 
he 'should' 8tilk 1ive' forever and»/not'seecorrups 
tion! - What can'be more evident than that the 
writer was Speaking! of natural death-—that -no 
one by any bribe whatever;could redeem'wbroth- 
er from dying when'the «death sentence was pro- 
nounced.” © They' trusted>'in'their riches<<they 
were  wortdlings—they' had''no'! hopes- resting in 
eternity; and were-of/ those 'who would give all 
they had for their life: - Bishop Patrick, (as-quo- 
ted by Br.'T. J: Sawyer,) paraphrases'the whole 
passage thus ;— 'They, (the 'rich;)' are confident 
their strength and power are such, that none can 
resist them ; and the- high- conceit/ they have of! 
their vast treasures/ makes then 80 /proud that 
they exult over-others; and: brag/what they can do. 
to ruin them. Alas! poor men, their weakness.s: 
apparent ; there is not. a man .among;them, that: 
by all the power. he hath. can: find, a; means to 
$ave the dearest friend- alive; when God calls for 
him; He alone.can dispose of men's. lives; 1and 
the richest of. them hath not wealth, to purchagse 
a reprieve, when He pronounces. the sentence ol 
death upon him. For. the redemption. of: their soul 
is precious and it ceaseth forever. That is, a bus 
ness too difficult and costly for. him to redeem 
the life of a man, or to respite for a time. his de- 
parture whogse soul is leaving his: body; he must 
let that alone; for as long. as. the world: lasts, it | 
will be a vain endeayor.' To the same- purpose 
are the words of Henry ; * We cannot bribe death 
that our brother should still live, much less that: 
he should live foreyer in this world, nor, bribe 
the grave that he should not see corruption ; for 
we must needs die, and return to the dust, and: 
there is no discharge from that war. What folly: 
is it to trust to that, and boast of that, which 
will not enable us 80 much as for one hour to 
respite the execution of the sentence of death 
upon a parent, a child, or a friend that is to us 
as our own $oul! It is certainly true, that the 16 
demption of the $oul is precious and ceaseth for- 
ever; life when it is going cannot be arrested, 
and when 1t is gone. it 2550 be recalled, by any | 
human art or worldly price.” 
2. Job xxxvi. 18. * Because there is \ wrath, be 
ware lest he take thee away with his sfroke ;" then 
a great ransom cannot detiver thee. © x 
"This is a kindred text to the last; and is coN- 
sidered as a parallel-p passage. A olhuilkn Exposi- 


[tion "e can *otily 


with Viipriely be give," us the 


is the necessity for placing this evil in the future 


"endless misery of the wicked is but a fable. 


-ness, of, the immortal 8tate grounded on aught but 


4 Jesus Chrigt—gin has 


Weapons 


49th yerse; 5inoefident.allnsion; tothe; rans0m,; ' 
$698, /* Will-he egteem thy; riehes-No, not gold; 

nor all : the; forces of>8trength./;; There 8eems to 
be an -allugionrt6 an impending; calamity .in the 
figure -of the text; | as though there was/ a sword 
zuspended;1and its: power, would. be felt if they 
ventured: t00 far. [Aman is. cautioned against an 
evil which-1s-0yer the-path';he:is-about to tread ; 
but he 8tubbornly! pushes-on, and the evil comes 
upon him—no-ransom could redeem him. Where 


world? The! current-theology of the age creates 
ar habitual-thought: in reference to passages like 
the above that is very hurtful, :inasmuch as it di- 
rects the | mind' to. eternity for the evils of sin, 
rather../than | to -things/ present in- which those 
evils are:or may be distinetly-8een. 


3. Lake xx. '35; 36. '* But they which shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world and the resur- 
rection from"the'dead, neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage ;' neither can they die any more : for 
they are equal unto the angels, 'and are the children 
of God, being the children of the resurrection.” If 
we grant the objection against our doctrine found- 
ed on this passage by limitarian expositors, we 
receive in return the *proof that they believe in 
the annihilation of the wicked; and therefore the 
For 
what would they imply by their use of the text? 
Nothing less "than that only the good will have 
part in the resurrection. 


Again ;—If we allow their exposition we make 
uncertain every one's hope of being a partaker in 
the resurrection; for who can tell, on their 
ground, whether he will be accounted worthy or 
not ? 


Again ;—Wheneyer the resurrection is spoken | 


of by the apostles, it is always made to rest upon 
the power of God, 1 Cor. v1, 14; and its grand 
evidence is the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead, 1'Cor. xv. 14; and neyer on the worthi- 
ness of man ; as it is expressly declared that that 


Which 1 18 80Wn in dishonor $hall be raised in 


glory, and incorry} tion shall succeed corruption ; 
that AS, we have bo Ne the 1 image of the earthy, 
we may "bear the i image of the heavenly. 


» Again ;-7No;where, in scripture is the bappi- 


the grace of the; Almighty and. 16 ANT for 


the ,great, victpry,over death.and $0. js through 


to- hide crentaran/lachis: lowai-tomrendarthinn =_ 
their merit, for his ways1are; pot /asDur, Ways. [2 


- We come now fully 0 DE to treat rwith 


candor the text. = 'T 


\\-In the. first.place, let, it be amanboend; that 


Mr ag alone. ivhis record mentions the, qualifies» 
tion; Matthew-and. Mark bavye, it-not.;; and dohn 
does. not. record. at all the ,conversation. 7: 
qualification was. as./important as many 'as8ert; is 


If the 


it not strange that two out.of three of the Evans 
gelists should have omitted it ? This thought is 
worthy of some congsideration. 

But let us now look with care-into. the _ 
and consider first the circumstances under \whiqh 
it was 8poken. 

The: Pharisees had eome to Jesus in . hope-ito 
entrap him as a foe to -the state by a -question 
concerning tribute, and this he answered 80 that 
they held their peace. After this the Sadducees, 
who denied the resurrection /in--toto;- eame in 
hopes of 8ucceeding better than the overwhelmed 
Pharisees; and the context- gives/us- to under- 
Stand that there was a promiscuous multitude 
around. 

Now came the great question - concerning: the 
resurrection—the christian--idea thereof. |. Here. 
were the Pharisees who believed in. the Tegur- 
rection of the just and they-only ; here also were 
the Sadducees, who denied a regurrection to all; 
and here was Jesus who had warned the people 
to beware of the doctrines of-both.. He;answered 
the Sadducees—and declared that -they erred in 
denying the resurrection, because:they knew. net 
—did not correctly understand, the seriptures; of 
Moses which they received, in which intimations 
of the future life were: -given,: nor- knew: they 
aright- the power of God on which | alone-rested 
the possibjlity of the resurrection... He then'goes 
oh to declare the character of the- regurrection, 
and that the children of the-resurrection.sball be 


| children - of God—equal to the m___ of God in 


heaven. 4 3-629 
Now come. tothe quelifization.; Did Jesus in- 
timate by this that his doetrine was the same. as 
the Pharisees?. 1f- 80, why did' he caution. the 
people ts: beware of their doetrine?, And if his 


Mn - 


has Wages, Ne —— 


15 eterngl. life.,, The vipfapury. of 


doctrine was not new, why were the people: -as- 
tonished at-.it? And -if- some! were not. tobe 

accounted -worthy: to obtaini to:the resurrection, 
 why'did he not tell the Sadducees:they erred but 
in part? /Dhequalification must have-referred -to 


(pk went: of the resurrection, causing the 


people tgunderstand wank is the measure of God's 
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goodness t9.aen. Give tothe. partialit-exposir 
tor his; request, and, you; anake the Savior's doe- 
trine no moreexcellent than that of the Pharigees; 
and it, is .impos8ible; to account: for the astonish+ 
ment of the people.when.they-heard his-doetrine 
his. teply.to;) the Saddueees. What: is it that 
makes. man, in the/8ight-of God, of |; more- value 
than, many. 8pazrows, and. assures. him of | the 
watehbful : care./ of, Providence ?/ . The | indwelling 
Spirit—the spiritual nature, which relates God to 
him... as, a Father, while, to: the. birds he is but 
Creator, The yalue of that undying \spirit—its 
capacities to. know | and. enjoy | God, will make 
uniyersal, man. worthy to be the subjects of the 
regurrection, grace, | Here 'lies man's hope, and 
not in What be can do and merit. 

Phe, Pharisees believed according to their ideas 
of God; concerning the- resurrection; that as he 
was./ a partial Being—electing- some as peculiar 
favorites; that. none but those would be accounted 
worthy : to; obtain a regsurrection; - while Jesus 
taught of a uniyersal Father and a common broth- 
erhood, - and built; on. the fact of God's constant 
and  universal love the duty of loving our. neigh- 


boy. as-ourself,, and. cultivating the true spirit of | 


eympathy not for. men only, but man—man in the 
broadest signification of the term. 

Men. have erred /in their exposition of this 
8cripture. because they have neglected its con- 
nection,. and knew not the power of God—how 
that power is associated with a wisdom that 
knows all things, and & goodness that blesseth all. 
Remembering what the Pharisees had taught the 
peoplem-that the Savior had warned the people 
against.. their .doctrine—and that they were as- 
tonished /at his/dogtrine of the: resurrection, and 
it/8eems.ampossible; for any: mind to believe that 
there\was.not a contrast between the doctrines, and 
that, whereas the pharisaic. test was human merit, 
the ebristian test, was God's love ; and while the 
one.taught ouly.the; resurrection of. the just to 
happiness. immortal, the other taught the redemp- 
tian WE World... 

'Fhe 1objectien to: U aranegliohs Jrowi from the 
qualiGeation makes: the qualification' to: contain the 


doetrene-\ef \therreply, and it is 8trange indeed, if 


snech-2s' the! fact; that>Matthew and Mark should 


. omitiit/ioLook attheir records, Matt, xxii; +29; 


= 303nMark ii. |2:4, 25-11 both of thee the qual- 
ification is totally; omitted, and'thisis astonishing 
if the-quahfication' be (anything more than an allu- 


 rection. 


si0w; taithe pharjsarci doctrine to: bring) in/-contrast 


| towax®God, that there shal] berg [regarrectiva'of” 
therewjoy what Jerus had tanght-of /God. And] the\dead; both'of the'juxband unjot”Actr"geit, 


_— — —— —— — ”” TL — OE Se oo x EI—_—_ 


let; it clad be. remarkedithat +the-.exaltstion to 
equality) -with::the! angels,” rests not jon Hamen 
merit,.but upon being! the :children-of the-resur 
119521 5d Tot 94 10d * 

Still farther to convince u us of the incorrectness 
of the partialist's exposition of the text, we, in 
connection with the plain'faet that all mankind 
are to attain to a future life, would make particu- 
lar reference to the conclusion of Luke's account, 
whereby it will be seen that he does not-sanction 
the use made of the text. jt 

Our Lord quoted from Ex. iii. 6, nog by it de-. 
clared the existence of Abraham; Tsaac and Jacob, 
as God there declared himself the God of.the ly: 
ing and not of the' dead, and” as'their God; there- 
fore as he was the God of Abraham;-Isaac, and 
Jacob, and yet not the God 'of the dead, they mugt_ 
be, as God is true, alive by the resurrection. Now 
mark the declaration of Jesus : * For all live unto 
him.' What does this mean, if it mean not that all 
who like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are dead as 
to this life, live in the resurrection ? Ana if all thus 
in the resurrection live unto'God; they" Certainly 
must be the children of. the -resurrection; and 
consequently equal unto' the angels, and there- 
fore all will be accounted.worthy by the graee of 
God, 'The prodigal 8on did not deem himself 
worthy to be called a'8on, and perhaps the father 
did not, but he saw a creature” to*whom he was 
related by ties the most sacred—he $aw a child, 
and as his child he counted him worthy to re- 
ceive the continuance of his mercy and kindness! 
God knows how gloriously the resurreetion will: 
affect' and exalt man—how it will 'redeem 'the' 
Spirit from sinful thraldom—how it will surropnd 
the soul with holy and /blessed influences; and” 
make- it entire the child 'of love; and it is the” 
Spirit -thus endowed; and' thus 'capable of -enjoy-" 
ing immortal holiness, which makes God" eount” 
all mankind worthy. to obtain the' resurrection, to* 
die no-more. | He loves the human-s0ul; and will” 
Save it, 80 that 'shall be: brought 'to pass the say-" 
ings that are written-—-Phe"qust 'ghall return” to' 
the earth as it was ; 'and/the' spirit hall return 
unto God who gave it. Death sball be'swallowed” 
up itz vietory. | For' we that arecin this/tebernacle” 
do groan; being burdened! riot: for that wewould! 
be unelothed; but»clothed upon;i that'i mottality® 
might be -8wallowed up of life->!-As fo Kdant all" 
die,/even 80-iw Christ shall: all be! made- alive.” 00! 

-Fhug xe can with the apogtle Paul 'hdve!hope” 
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"4 Rowghtor: 07 ) Natural thine 


to 45. i /Dhibxragd chrivtian 
alt 
Urs otherwise than glorious?! ! for what) » age "can | 
off * __ for the misery of others ? $99) 
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nd 11A. Thought, 
-U- M3TINT. "Original. 
a nate wk OY 
Their splendid ory shines-in vain, 
wu A Spangled curtain is the Sky. 
jb hen. affliction bows the heart, 
oy AP 43% is most prized and 5ought, 
IV We veek'the charms the'stars impart, 
re- And-in.the'goul a change is, wrought. 
nd Wo ſeel the mystery above; 
nt Ne I Ts pion ore 
WW '/ Who makes those' worlds his constant care. 
my | Can my then fear that he will bow 
all ' From the'trus loftiness of Mind, 
Y EC nroty 
1U8 16 16 DITF | 
uy; of Op Set shouldat. theughaerf in thy soul 
nd There eannot'be a thought that mars 
re- +;{+ A perfect trust in; love's, control ! 
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elf 9h tog bib 0 
W Natural Science. . . No. 7. 
788 , BY. ,MIS8-,8,, C-,BDGARTON. 
Id, Original. 
be THE /FLORIST. | 
os) Wa Vx -bave! now -considered the- principal organs 
Fill of plants, andthe uses to which they are 80-per- 
he'll fectly adapted: [The Roor which imbibes nour- 
nd Wy ishment from-the 8oil, the. STEM which serves as 
nd Wy an aqueduet to: carry the vital element to and fro, 
the' WY the Leaves which -serve. as lungs and perspira- 
oy-| WW tive | organs, the FLowes which. produces 'the 
aut Wl fruit, and the- Szzp which contains the germ of 
0" ® new creation, : have all been briefly noticed in 
vill WY their operations and: 8ubdivisions. |! I believe that 
ay-' Wl ith the exception. of: cryptogamie | plants, all: 
- to' Wl Yegetables are provided with;these organs. 
urn Botany'has been known as a science, /a 8ys- 
red! Wl tematic (science, above two centuries in Europe. 
It.is; however; 8tated by Siedbold, as we learn 
from./Turner's:* Sacred: History,/: that it has been 
cultivated: in Ching: and /Japan' above! a thousand | 
Yearc How aystematically it is: |there \under</ 
stood,we: are;not informed; butthe: same: author 
Satesithetithers are:now'! extant ten -Japanete 
Yolumes-with-colored plates upon this 8ubject: 1 - | 
Conrad, Gemer o whs::the. i firet \Europeas: who/| 


founded in || projeetet 
the: Godrof love:/-How eamtthe! revuryection! be || improved 48 the titwrof/Pournefort and is! con. 


| feet arid? concentrate the geiente! © Fournefort's 


formes; all flowers' resembling a rose- were'of 


Us 
deer ofo bony. Tt'Was eraghany 


temporaties;'/ but-jt/was 16fÞ for Lintiinas to'pett 


system/was' founded tpon HatuYhat brders: | that 
of | Linneus wds thoroughly: aftificial.' i Towne: 
fort-systematized/from'resemblatices; - hearranged 
plants'into' clasges-according: tothe forts" of thetr 
coroNas; Thus all monopetalbus; belkshaped'es! 
rols' were ranged in/ one” clas;  ealted "Onmpatts 


the class; Rosacie;' and 's0 on,” through twenty- 
two classes,” with their 'sabdivisions, and '8eC- 
tions.  Jussien has greatly /improved wpon Tours 
nefort's plan, and has bfought the natural system' 
into a high state of excellence.” 'The greatest 
objection now remaining against it, is the minute- 
ness and extent of its classifications. © Its object is 
to bring: together-in 8mall-groups;* plants which ' 
regemble each ' other in' botanical” affinities, sen- 
Sible qualities, and medicinal properties.” Tt is 
doubtful whether it ever become s'perfect systert 
owing to the - almost 'impereeptible "manner in 
which all plants glide/ into one common 'family. 
Resemblances are too strong, and differences too 
obscure eyer to form absolute elassifications.' * 

'For determining the' names of plants; the Lin- 
nan system is undoubtedly'the best yet devised. 
It recognizes plants by 8exual enumeration. The 
staminate- organs determine "the class, the pistil- 
late, the order. 'PThe first thirteen classes are 
designated by the addition of Greek numerals to 
andria, a Greek” derivative signifying ' man” as, 
Monandria, Diandria, &ec. ' The orders have"the 
8ame numerals attached to'' the' word” gynia, as 
Monogynia, Digynia, 'Tryginia, &e' A flower; 
therefore, having but one: 8tamen, and*one'pistil; 
is 8aid to belong to Class 1st, Monandria. © Order 
1st, Monogynia,” and '80'' on; gate _ 
the first thirteen. classes\ and orders: 1s 

The fourteenth and fifteenth elasses are named 
by prefixing numerals expressive'of (the Tong 
stamens, to dynamia, a word 8ignifying power, 
importing that the longest'stamens:are-mogst pow- 
erful ; as\Didynamia, 'Tetradynamig/: 11 tf ID | 

Greek numerals :added:ito the word adeiphia;” 
8ignifying a brotherhood, (denignate: the number - 
of parcels into/which the: stamens are unitediby- 
their filaments in the sixteenth and seventeenth. 


classes;;'as Diadelphia, Monodelphia.o! -: 00104” 
Syngenesia, the-eighteenth elass;-is\ formed of 
thers. grow.up! together, 'or iin/an united state.-: 5! 
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» Gyn, an albroviation. of gynia, added to andria, 
is the name of the nineteenth class; the stamen 
and, pistil being united. / | 

The. twentieth .and manta classes,. Mo- 
necie. and, Diecia,, include | those plants. which 
bear imperfect, flowers... The names; are formed 
bythe usual addition of Greek numerals to ecia, 
Signifying a house; thus denoting that the sta- 
mens. and; pistils inhabit the s8ame or different 
tenements. 

The. twenty-second class is named Cryptoga- 
mia, Signifying. as much ,as anything. else, per- 
haps, a clandestine marriage. This class includes 
plants whose flowers are imperfect and obscure ; 
as lichens, mosses, brake, fern, seaweeds, fungi, 
&e. It is gaid. that Cryptogamic plants have 
been found. yegetating . on animals. * Mr. Ricard 
in Guadaloupe saw. many wasps laden with these 
parasitical excrescences. which had taken root on 
their. sternum.', 'They grow also in the stomachs 
of living animals. 

The. whole/ number of species of plants is, by 
Herschel, estimated to be from eighty to a hun- 
dred thousand. Loudon says forty-four thousand. 
Thirty-eight thousand have been described. Sure- 
ly that-is no inferior. science which can range 
through, a kingdom like this! 'The monarch oak 
and the giant talipot belong here, and here also 
dwelleth the  modest violet, and the tiny forget- 
me-not.. 'The mould. that gathers upon damp 


walls even, professes to be of this glorious kin- 


dred;. and though in passing from this up to the 
dly.-palm. and the luxuriant banyan, we may 
Ancredulous at. the contrast, will any one ad- 
mit that it is by. any means equal to the differ- 
ence existing between the Highest and lowest of 
Sentient beings! 


—— 


Angel Visitors. 
Origiuatl. 
Wren ?neath the palm shade, or by sparkling fountain, 


Came the 8weet- rs of heavenly love, 
And vanished as the morning cloud ſrom mountain, 
When suddenly it wings its flight above, — 
How. did the mortals, who, had known the blessing, 
Look for the coming of those forms again, 
The holy rapture of their smHles confessing, 
Ne'er to be found amjd the haunts of men ! 


RETIRE 0 even thus our hearts have known the gladness 


Of angel ministries in earthly home ; " 
' And there once joyful 80uls-now- droop in. 8adness, 
That there no more those blessed $pirits come ; 
We wait to greet them till the day declining, | 
Ln dows gather, and but stars are geen ;— 
we could cease ourt6##fyl, vain repining, 


And on the gospel promiep fully lean! -. +, 


+Naines 6nd-Titles'of-Christ.'! 
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Names od wo of ' the, ord: Jerus: Christ. - By 
Charles Spear. , Boston.,,, B. B, IO Ja. 
Abel Tompkins, 1841. 


Tais is another new theological work, eontein 
ing choice and excellent matter which the chris. 
tian reader cannot find  elsewhere. embodied. in 
any other form. We believe the-book: was not 
made through desire merely. of adding another to 
the long list of theological works now: beſore the 
world ; but to preach © Christ and him crucified,” 
in his yarious names and titles, to mankind; that: 
they may know * him of whom Moses in the law 
and the prophets did write—the Son-of God, the 
Savior of the world.” 
To every true believer in the great doctrine of 
the Reconciliation, this book will: prove inter- 
esting. No Universalist can read it-without-em& 
tion. No spirit 'warmed with * the loye'of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,” 'can g0 
through these pages, and behold in all the ys 
rious lights of character and office © the bright 
ness of God's glory, and - the 'express/ image ol 
his person,” without feeling. that the | Savior of 
man is indeed the light of the world-—*the Won 


derfui, the- Counsellor, the mighty God, the ever. 


lasting Father, the. Prince of; -Peace.”.: If there 
are any among us 'called- by- the -gospel- name, 


whose views of Christ extend not -beyond their: 
ideas of a great moral reformer, —who-have never 


been able to view him in his -yarious : offices; 
nor to behold in him a wisdom- applying itself to 
man in every change and turn of life, and'in-and 
beyond death,—nor to -understand' his-titles,- 
nor to be moved with the . conception/.of that 


mighty power given hyn of the Father, « where 


by he is able to subdue all things unto himself 


—vwe beseech them to take this book, and, pray- 
ing with all earnestness to; be; taught * the sim- 


plicity that is in Christ;'—to-:read it.) - In 80.do- 
ing, if their hearts are. susceptible of gospel in 
fluences, they will be made; better, 


We like the book for the plainness and gim-/ 


plicity there is in it. | All the -names -and; titles 
are -pointedly and -clearly /[Allugtrated;;, May: all 
our gospel book-makers keep. this yirtue: of: Sim- 


plicity-in view, in their works: As-4be age at 
| ances, 80me of; our would-be ;christian phiload 


phers are/ growing, -exeresence like, owt of the 
age.; Because cbrigtiavity inthe! hands:of: fear 


ful men, bas lingered/behiad mhiloephy;in cpet 
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pray that 8uch innovations may not prevail in 


tience, ' awaiting the simple teacher of truth. 


$ome new: idea'of Christ which shall, after all, 
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ages, theoe1Spdaimettſipetiphilanthripiots « are | 
seeking to bring her u PAL a kind of hot-houge 


process. A German 801] has been brought into 
Amerie&"to) facilitate "the'growth. \New ideas, 
new thystefies, ant new tettns are employed, — 
and the whole is transcendental. And as learned 
and ' popular” suthorg®” mdulge in 'this/ mistiness, 
youhg and inexperienced' theologians catch its 
manner,-and”' endeayor to present christianity in 
sach new "dresses,” that those of the old Bible 
school'are obliged' to have her name declared, 
before they know who $he is! We sincerely 


our denomination, at least. When foreign or do- 
mestic theology comes to us in the simplicity of 
Christ, -it -will be time enough to receive it. 
Simplicity ! 'This is the word. Tf ye cannot give | 
ns this, then-go,—and we will stand. still in pa- 


We would give more for a plain exposition and 
illustration of 'the names and offices of © the Au- 
thor and Finisher of our faith,” like the one of 
which we'are now speaking, than for s@ores of 
book-lumber wherein the labor is to develope 


drove that he was not much more highly exalted 
than 'some modern, refined, German theological 
scholar! We need Christ believed, written and 
preached to us, not in ambiguous and mysterious 
lights and shadows; | but in the. beautiful plain- 
ness of everlasting truth. The remarks of Cecil 
may be profitably considered, especially in this 
theological generation.” *Some men think they 
preach. Christ gloriously, because they name him 
every:two minutes in their 8ermons. But that 
is not preaching Ohrist.' ' To understand, and 
enter into, and open his various offices and char- 
acters; the” glories of | his,person/ and his work; 
his relation to -us) and ours to him; and to God ; 
—this is: the knowledge of Christ. To know 


Christ for ourselves, is to- make him a Consola- | 


tion, Delight, Strength, Righteousness, Compan- 
10n and© End.” The book 'of which we speak, 

presents the Savior in this truly evangelical light. 

We would:not have the reader infer from what 
vwe haveisaid;/that\ the work''in question is defi- 
cient purity and &weetness of 'style.- It is ex- 
cellent in/this revpect.- The writer is remarka- 

bly free; easy/ and harmonious in' his:effusions of 
the pen. :He'riever makes *bungling-work* in 
his writings: {His 'nerves would/be; unstrung'if 
any: thingy of this /sort $hould go-out of-the press 


from ig ham (icin it the'*Names -and+ Titles” he 


7 


mainteins s bis good charter in'sﬆtyle of compo- 
Sition. - 


'That the we) is faultless we do not protdat 
to 8ay ;—that we can folly agree with” every iota- 
of eomparison and” illastration/'we wilt "not -de- 
clare ;—yet this we ds say, that' with very few 
exceptions, ' we have never” perused” #” gospel 


work that has yielded us purer spirituab pleasure , 


than” this. While we have lingered” over its 
pages with full heart and eye, we have felt the 
burning of that love within us which we'pray 
may wax warmer and warmer, and'/go up 'a pure 
and steady flame of devotion to Him *who spared 
not his own Son, but freely delivered him up for 


us all, and who will © with- him” also freely give . 


us all things.' And we have blessed the God of 
heaven and earth, that we believe in Christ as 
he is here set forth, and that it' is our privilege, 
though in weakness, to proclaim to oor fellow. 
men that Jesus whom God hath raised from the 
dead, * and set at his own right hand in the hea- 
venly places, far above alt principality, and pow- 
er, and might, and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world,” but also'in 
that which is to come; and hath put alt things 
under his feet, and gave him to be the head over 
all things to the church, which is his body, the 
fullness of him that filleth all in all.” | 
We are gratified to know that the work meets 
with good acceptance among our brethren; and 
that the author will not have spent his strength 
in vain. May he enjoy the rich satisfaction'of 
knowing that he has carried joy, consolation and 
peace to many & believing spirit in this world of 
lighf and darkness; that many who had ' not be- 
fore seen the Savior as he is, have, through his 
instrumentality, been led to behold and love him, 
to wonder and adore. -It-is our earnest prayer 
that no Universalist will neglect this work. We 
all need a more practical and 'thorough knowl- 
edge of Christ;—and here is. a book which will 
teach us what he. is, and how . we: may. deelare 
him to those who "have "not *yet/-8cem half- his 
glory, —until they with vs. are ready, with fer- 
vent hearts to adopt the language of the poet'in 
reference to the various representations of the 

Savior ;— | F; 
« Not earth; nor seas; nor 8un,/nor-ﬆars; 0 0007 

Nor heaven, his fall rezsemblance bearsz' 1 


His beauties we can never trace, / 
Till we behold him _ to lace?” ? 
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BY M18SS Ss. C. EDGARTON. 


Written for the Exhibition of the Sabbath School 
"connected with the Fifth Universalist Society, 
-*: Boston. 
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AERIA. 
MzuTEORA. 
CELESTIA. 
P8YCHE. 
CHRISTINA. 


PrIESTESS. 
FLora. 
'TERRESTRIA. 
» Ocrana. 
CHRYSOLINE. 


( The Priestess stands alone, with one arm leaning 
upon her altar. ) 


PritsTEss. Here is my altar, naked—and I a 
Priestess ! Why come they not, those gentle 
messengers whom I sent abroad to bring me the 
pure and beautiful things of earth ? Has the glory 
of this world departed, that they linger thus in 
its pursuit? Nay, not all departed, for -here com- 
eth Flora, the queen of a radiant realm. 


FLora. All hail, sweet Priestess ! I have wandered long, 
But the dear flowers were sleeping in their graves ; 
Only a few, from all the beanteous throng, 
Have wakened at the song of spring's wild waves. 
'Those few I bring thee from their far retreat, 
An offering for thine altar, pure and 8weet. 


» PrigsTEss. Bless thee, Flora. 'They shall 
lie there as beautiful tokens of thy faithful min- 
istries to man. Thou makest the earth radiant 
for his footsteps; and the rugged scenes along 
his. pilgrimage, are decked with beauty by thy 
2ntle hand. Bless thee, Flora, for thy fragrant 

. Hast thou aught to ask in return ? 


A. Sweet priestess, I would have thee deal- 
__ With man's unthinking, senseless heart, 
And-waken there a sense to feel 
The humble beauty I impart ; 
And 80 my own poor works control 
'That they may purify his 8oul. 


_ PrigsTEss. Stand here by my altar. Thou 
Shalt not loge thy reward; but Terrestria ap- 
proacheth now, bearing also a gift. What hast 
thou found of the beautiful in thy dim domains, 
thou queen of the under-world ? 


TxzxRzESTRIA. Priestess, I have brought thee gems ! 
Weave them into diadems 
For those brows where human thought 
Its divinest charm has wrought, 
They are beautiful and bright, 
Robed in rays of glorious light ; 

. © Take them, prietess, they are thine— 
| 'Let thom rost upon thy abrine. 


Pain TESS. | "Pure, beautiful are the 
| Man loyes to hoard them up, in, 
: to, entwine them, upon. ;her,.bre 

or thyigit what reward-wilt thou have ? 


* Terres 


| Ere I geek my. mountain-cave— 
Priestess, this dear boon I crave. 


. PritsTESS. Stand at the altar by Flora's side, 


and I will remember thy request. Another mes. 


senger has entered—Oceana,—the daughter of the 
gea. She is a merry queen. 


OczanA. 'The $ea !—from the bright _ gea I come ! 
There is my own wild murmu home ; one, 
I have chased the dolphin along 
And followed the nauntilus all in or I 
I 80ught to bring to thine altar here, 
A nereid's 8mile and a mermaid”s tear ; 
But they fled away to their sparry cells, 
So I filled my basket with simple shells. 


PriesTEss. Thy $hells are very beautiful, : 
they have a moan of mugsic from the-sea. Men 
have gazedupon their varied and exquisite forms, 


and children have held them to their ears, and: 
listened to their low and dreamy 8ongs. Name 
[| a recompense, and it shall be thine. | 


Ocxzana. Oh grant, sweet Priestess that children may 
learn, 

From the moan of the shell how their spirits will yearn,— 

Should they wander astray from the dwelling of truth, — 

For those far-a-way homes of their innocent-youth. 

Let them look on the Harpa with wondering eyes, 

And ask whence the Conch-sbell hath borrowed her "hes 

Let them marvel, and 8tudy, and take to their hearts, 

The beautiful legzons the ocean imparts ;_ 

Then pearl-shell and coral sweet wisdom shall teach 

As their merry young feet ramble over the beach. 

This boon, gentle Priestess, is all that I agk— 

So I'll his me away to. my every day task. 


PrigsTEss. Tarry awhile, gentle Oceans 


Stand around the altar with thy sisters, and -wait 


till the other messengers have 'Teturned. Then 
will I grant the boon. 
Welcome, fair Chrysoline ! 


CuRyYs0LINE. Thou did'st 8end me forth for pe # 

And I wandered long and far, — 
But in vain I toiled for duty— 
"Twas like reaching for a star ! 

+ the beakOn things 

my realm have wings, 

And they flitted before my steps ; 

Not one could I ee | 

Save the 8weet little bee, 
tn Se off _ the dew on his in oh , 


PRIESTEss. 


= 
bave life, happiness, employment. _ er them 


to enjoy it. 
thy reward. What wilt thou ask'?, 


CurysoLInEg. I Woes 
And the skill of th 


Behold one cometh now. 
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PRIESTESS. SETS "nf En Aeria? 


Azria. O beantiful songs Have I heard to-day 
From the larks tha '6n the budding pray ; 
And. radiant plumage .and,golden crests, 
Glanced to =y fro by the new made nets ; 
Aid glad'shoufd Tbe could I bring thee here 
The beautiful birds of the early year. 

But it may not be, for the birds are shy, 
And they love the fields of the bright blue sky. 
The game of the bunter I would not bring, 
Nor lay on thine altar a bloody thing ; 
So, beautiful Priestess, I left them free 
To flit about on the greenwood tree ; 
And the only favor I dare bespeak 
Is a watehſul eze and a spirit meek 
For those who roam through the fields of spring 
And mark the birds on the buoyant wing. 

. O may they learn from their daily gongs 
What joy to an innocent heart belongs, 

-»' And 8ee how happy the simplest thing 
Is made by the loye- of the guardian King. 


PrIiESTESS-/ | It 38 a holy request, Aeria. Go 
join thy ſsisters at the altar. And here come two 
other ministers of the beautiful —Meteora and 
Celestia. - Have ye brought . offerings for my 
$hrine ? 
MzTEORA, 


CELESTIA. 
MEeTEoORA. 


I saw_a rainbow in the sky— 
And I a star— 

I saw & radiant cloud float by 
Like'somse bright, air-borne car— 
T xavw 8weet Venus far away 
O'er & wild mountain— 


And I a rainbow in the Spray | : 
Of a clear sunny fountain. 


I could not bring the 8tars to earth— 


CrlLESTrX. 
MzTZzoRA. 


CELESTIA. 


METE0R A. , Nor I the lightnings of the north— 
Born, But we bave brought report to thee 

Of glories it that upper «ea, 

And pray:thee to direct the love 


. Of human hearts to: things above; - 
'To the bright stars, and to the clouds, 
And to the faint and viewless crowds 
Whose shadows form the galaxy 
That spreads along the bending sky. 
'That men may loye the pure and bright, 
And trace out beauty in the night. 


PrigsTEss. All this shall be done. Wait with 
patience, for another mes8enger is. here—swegt, 
thoughtful Psyche. 
beautiful ? 5 


Pay care, % Prinatany' ne _ (er, bath haman eye , 
your 


,ors << -gemmed ak 
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Hast thou found anything | 


TIng have I 
iy Gelb mona 
Ie The. moverents of a — — 
PrIzSTESS, Psyche, thou. art, right. Here 
upon my altar lie three gifts, beautiful, pure,:but 
without life. All that is spiritual disdains to be 
brought down to an earthly shrine, But a mes- 


—_—_ 


| senger cometh, who will tell what alone of: thee 


Lasten to Christina. 


CHRIsTINA. Priestess, I wandered at thy will, 
To seek m earth and air, 
What to my spirit's eye might scem 
Most lovely and most fair. 
I saw the flowers, the gems, the shells, 
I saw the stars and clouds — 
The insects and the singing birds, 
That came and went in crowds. 
I sxaw the wondrous haman sonl— 
A 8oul with gems'1 ed 
And *mid them thers the loveliest thing 
In all this glorious world. 
The 8oul were faint and very dark F 
Without this radiant guest ; | 
It is the light, the joy,.the peace 
Of every human breast. 
Sweet Priestess, know ye where or what 
'This beauteous thing may be ? 
"Tis ſound'in every pure young heart— | 
Named early Piety. 
But Priestess, not unto hy shrine, 
May I this offering bring; 
It goeth up from human,souls 
To heaven's eternal King. 


PriEsTEss. Thou hast spoken truth, Chrisf& 
na. To God belongeth the purest think* of his 
great universe, And since some boon is merifed 
by thee for the wisdom of thy choice, I will gi : 
thee a ministry over human souls, to we I) on 
them by the spell of this beautiful thing. whi 


is truly beautiful. 


* 


| thou hast chosen, the.gifts which have been de- 


sired of me by the sisters who surround'the altar. 
Through the influence of Piety they shall s&e 
beauty and purity in the flowers and gems, in. the 
insects and birds, in the sea and in the, sky, and 

all around and abroad in the glorious nniyerse ; 

and the purest offerings of every heart shall be 
brought to the bay altar af, the living God, .. 4 


Home. Nature js industrious in adorning her 


dominions; and man, to whom thus beauty is 
addressed, 6, abouth ſeel ag ; Ld the I Let 


wee easant ; as af in ] 
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14006 BY: H&EAtEr MARTVINEAU. 


Wes present the following as a gift for.our juvenile readers 
particularly ; but should be'glad if 'it 8hould suggest to our 
atrespondents/ a/style of writing that must be' very engag- 
The tory. was. written 'by. Miss, Martineau, for, the 

_ -B; on Square Sunday School, in Salem, and was read upon 
*Xthe occasion of her Jast visit to the school, Oct. 18, 1835, B. 


"A vary long time ago, there were, two little 
children living with their | parents. in, a; place 
which eyery body has heard of—on the banks of 
the river Jordan. Rachel and her brother Elec 
liked yery much to travel to Jerusalem once a 
year with their parents, and a large company of 
friends ;; and to listen to the music in the temple, 


and be lifted up to see the sacrifice offered ; and} 


to hear what great things God had done for their 
nation, But they liked also to return home when 
the feast was over, and see the' clear waters of 
the river again, and to. sit under the shade of the 
' Willows, where. they. could/ watch the wild ass 
come down. the steep bank to quench its thirst, or 
the glittering dragon flies rise into the bright sun- 
Shine from the reeds on the brink of the stream. 
In the winter time it was too cold for them to sit 
under the willows ;; the dragon fly had disappear- 
ed, and the wild asses had hidden themselvyes in || 
the sheltered caves of the desert ; but there was 
much for Rachel and Elec to do at home. 'FTheir 
father had gone up to the feast of Dedication ; 
their mother kept her new-born baby warm with- 
in the {house, while the snow fell on the tops of 
mountains ; and Rachel and Elec liked to be 
_Vith, her, and; hear. the things she had to tell 
them. /. She. often, wondered/ what news their 
father would - bring .back;.from | the feast; and 
whether he would learn anything of the appear- 
ance of the,Deliverer whom every. one was look- 
ing for. If any travellers came 'near her .door, 
weary with trayelling, oyer. wet or frozen roads, 
or; chilled with the north, wind, she . would ask 
nem.to rest in her dwelling ; and as soon as they 
2eame warm.and felt themselves rested, they 
Na to talk of the, Deliverer, and of the hope of 
eyery. man, woman and. child.in the nation that 
the Messiah of Jehovah would s00n-arise. When 
their, father;returned, he brought no news : -and' 
when he was told [of the birth/of , another -child, 
and. 12% It Was/2. It dara pe he 
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branches of 1H 


and they. tried” to make her listen to the 
they twittered about their nests, and to jor: at the 
travellers who forded the Jordan, as they wen 
their way in the warmth of the morning ; - but the 
baby was too young 'to listen, and to notice. 
they wished; and they thought her a -helpless 
little thing, wh they loved yery much, , but. 
who could be of no use to any body; else, 

Then came the great feast of the  Passover— 
Still in the early-spring. Rachel had hold, of her 
mother's hand, and Elec of his, father's, when” 
they went round the house, the night before the 
feast, to 8ee that no leaven was left in any closet 
or corner. They ate of the feast too, with their 
parents, and stood up when the wine cup. was 
to be filled. Elec, being the youngest. of the? 
company (his infant sister being asleep in the” 
inner chamber) asked, according to custom, to. 
be told the story of the coming out of his fore- 
fathers from the land of Egypt, and of the good: 1 
'ness of Jehovah in bringing them forth from their 
captivity. His father related the story, and. told 
| how the goodness of God had. followed their ns * 
tion; and how it was $00n going to bless them 
yet further. He added, very solemnly, that there 
were tidings in the land of a man who was ;now 
in Galilee, showing great goodness in his . coults” 
tenance and speech, and wonderful power, in the 
works which he did. The children listened un 
Stillness and awe; for every one. was. moyed - 
while their father prayed God to show.; whether 
this was the true Deliverer, by giving him a? 
throne and an army, and great wealth and glory 


| in the land. : 


Some of the company were not pleased at; Ra- * 
chel's father for having mentioned in his prayer 
[the Holy Man who was doing wonderful. things | 
in - Galilee. They had lately come from, thenoe, | 
and Knew that he had refused to be made a king, 
and had gone into the mountains alone, 80me-, 
times, when the people would haye giyen him. 
throne and an army., It was, true that he had, 
cured 'a Fn with a withered hand in; the SYNAr; 


gogue ;: but A the Pharisees $aid he. could ng 
8e he wrought the, cure; on 
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©Do you remember, "asked Rachel, the holy 


man who stood on the rock in the wildemess, 
and told us about the Deliverer coming ? 

Rachel's mother smiled at the idea that she 
could forget John, who would not be persuaded 
to come and stay in their house, but remained 
in the wilderness, nourishing himself with the 
wild honey that he found in the hollow trees, 
and sheltering himself in the cayes of the roc 
that he might be found by all thogse who came 
out to hear him tell of the Deliverer that should 
appear, 

*If he would have staid with us,” said Rachel, 
"he might have told us more of the Deliverer, 
and then we $hould have known whether this 
man is he.” 

*Not 80,” replied one of the guests; * for John 

himself did not know what to think of this man. 
I saw 80me of his followers go to this Jesus, and 
ask him whether he was the Messiah that should 
come, or whether they should look for another.' 
*And what did hesay? asked the whole com- 
- pany. 
-  *He had a crowd about him at the time, and 
had been curing 8ome who were blind, and some 
who were sick. He pointed to them, and bade 
John's friends tell him what had been done— 
how the people were cured.” 

*And did he say any thing else ! ”P asked Rachel 
in a low voice. 

* He $aid something about this being bieaged 
who should not be offended by what he did.” 

*He would not have people be disappointed 
because he would not let himself be made a king,” 
whispered Rachel to her brother. 

They asked as many. questions as they dared 
about the poor people whom this Jesus had. cur- 
ed; but the guests seemed to think 80 meanly « of 
Kin" because he was himgelf pc ww, that the chil 
dren were” at length afraid to a any thing far. 
+ ther. It did S66m rather trap ze TON? the Mes- 
'siah of 'God' Should not w_ wi ere to lay, his 
h ad; but their father $6eme hb hat this 

miekttieb# ead ollly: for a ks an nota e would 
appear'in all ad reater 6 nm at last. 

© What me og out Vast B2vr. Eice f 


+ inquired Rachel, the next morning. 
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S As lived by the "if 


*S0 did IL. .I dreamed: that.:he -came to ee 
ug— 

"Fo 8e us! O, Rachel! 

* Well, it; was. only a dream, you know : —that 
he came to' gee us;/ and that he 'stood on the re 
where the” holy Totin widd Yo stand, and that 
was just going to speak, when the baby cried in 
my arms, and my mother sent me into the house 
with her, and 80 T did not hear one word that he 
Said.” 

*And I, said Elec, * dreamed that he made my 
father a great captain; and that T wanted to go 
to the war too, and begged and begged, but he 
did not seem to hear me. And then I was 80: 
ashamed that I awoke.” | 

The more the children heard -of Jesus, the 
more they talked, and the more they dreamed of 
him, till at last Rachel's first dream seemed like- - 
ly to come true. It was' reported that he left 
Galilee : some ' 8aid he was gone to Jerusalem'; 
others that he was coming down- the Jordan. 
The next day, Elec came running in to 'say that 
the Teacher was sitting under the same willow 
where Rachel and the baby had been this yery 
morning, and that some of his followers were 
baptizing in the river. 

Rachel quite lost her breath as she heard this. 
© Is he sitting alone under the' tree ? 

<Yes; there is nobody very near bim. Come 
and gee.” | pry 

*I dare not,' 8aid 'Rachel. 
are more people about him.” bs 

Elec thought this was ' foolish ;—the "4 
Teacher would take no notice'of little  childret 
like them. 8o RacheFtook her little brother's 
hand, and went out. yy 

Already the people: were resorting to the river 
bank, as they did to every place where Jegus 
was known to be. Some' were erossing the'ford, : 
having come from Jerusalem : others followed by 


«Wait = thets 


|| the road by whieh the Teacher had come 


the inhabitants of all the dwellings'were poured 
out of 'their honses. "The number increased 80 
fast, that the children heard'seyeral persons ay, 
| that Jesus had baptized more disciples than Tohn, 
Tesus, however, did not himself baptize, But his 
disciples.” ' Several '6f 'his 'folldwers*w W 
thus engaged on the bank'of the river, w hile 

ers lay'in the shade; talking with' IHE Ko dt 
The children/stopped t6'listen"to'this Yalle,ho) 
ing to hear something of the Teacher befor 


turing to approach nearer to him, The dfeiples 


| * "ts there and said that these little children 


The Children who lived by the Jordan.” 


- The —— of Youth. 


— 
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were speaking of him-—of 'the great power he | 
had, and of the certainty that all who had seen 
him would be ready to, follow him whenever he 

Should. set up his kingdom. /Then they talked 
I t the power he would give to- them ; how 
ke .should be the keeper of his wealth; and 

other be his confidential adviser; and-another 
Ihe governor of the Roman provinces which he 

'ahould conquer, Thus far, they. seemed all 
agreed ; but presently it appeared that two or 
three wanted the same office, and that they could 
not agree as to which should be the greatest in 
the new kingdom, They grew eager, and spoke 
loud; and Rachel squeezed her little brother's 
hand when $she saw the 'Teacher turn his head, 
and gaze upon them, 

Just then; the children saw their mother com- 
ing, with their little 8ister in her arms. Some of 
her neighbors were with her, each mother carry- 
ing her infant, Rackel bounded towards her 
mother, as she generally did when the baby was 
in her arms; but her mother bade her not play 
with the infant now. She was going to beseech 
the Feacher to lay his blessing on the child. The 
. disciples heard this, and told her that she must 
draw back ; that the Master came to be a Prince 
, and a Deliverer, and that he had to do with men, 
not with infants, 

On hearing this, the children stepped back 
behind the tree near which they were standing, 

while their mother stood, unwilling to retire, but 
FA tating to go "REES Rachel thought that 
8! ould not like to meet such a look as the 

xr .cast upon his disciples when he came 


"were 'not-to be forbiddento come to him, He 
was much displeased. But he smiled upon their 
mother; and took their little sister in his arms, 


her. When Rachel saw how the infant loo 


up into his face, and stretched forth its little 


hands, 8he longed to go and take hold: of the 
$kirt of his garment, and ask him why he loved 
a helpless little baby, like the one he held, How 
her heart beat when she 8aw the Teacher look 
towards her, and hold out his hand to Elec, and' 
lead him' into the midst of those who had been. 
disputing, and- tell them that no one could enter 
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and laid his hands upon her head, and pn 


om lj - BLjll clinging to! his hand heal} 


| think that even 80me”] children's 

bly learn more. of _ 7; thought and 1 | 
taught, than s0me who-would-not-listen -because 
he did not teach exactly as they had expected, 
and others: who grew impatient for his/ [Fixing | 
them riches,and glory. 


Elec 
children stood on the brink to watch him as he 
crossed the stream, and entered a house on the 
other side. 

«He means all of us children, I. think,” al 
Rachel. 


# 


c "op you as well as me, Rachel, ; 4aid | | 
en the Teacher, was departing, and the 


© But how glad you must be, Elec, that 


he took your hand, and spoke 80 of you, and 


looked 80 at you! I wish h& would come back. 
But we $hall always remember what he said.' 


I dare say, my dear children, that we have all | 
thought how glad the child must have been to 


be noticed by Jesus as he was; and that we 


believe, as 


wish to hear what he intends for us, instead. of 
having notions of our own, 
of us who would like to follow Jesus if we might - 
only dislike our neighbor, or be idle, or long for 
money or Ppraise, and $0. On. 
ceiving Jesus as that little ehild received him, | 
We must listen earnestly for all that he has t6 * 
teach us, whatever it may be; and endeavor dili 
gently to do all that he bids us do, however hard | 
it may seem, We all wish, I dare say, like these | 
children, that Jesus would come to us; but, till * 


There are too many | 


Rachel and Flee did, that what. 
Jesus said was meant of all children; of all who *' 


But this is not Te- 


we can $ee him, we can comfort ourselyes, as * 


they did, with always remembering what he said. 


The Fountain of Youth. 


BY MRS. N. THORNING MUNROE, 
Originat. 


* An expedition was actually undertaken by Juan Ponee 
De Leon, in the 16th century, with the view of discovering 
a wonderful fountain believed by the natives of Puerto Rico | 
to spring in one of the Lucayo Isles, and to poggess the vir- 
tue of restoring to youth, all who bathed in its waters. 

RoBERTs0N's HisTORY OF AMERICA. 


Txxy $ought the we of youth ! 
With a bing frajl old-age went on, 
pdnagacers und his features wan, 
pY a the frosts of time, 
Dng | Inc > passed their prime ; 
I verdant isle, | 
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They s0irght the fount of youth ! 

Man; with: his frame: which ;care- had not bowed, 
With his eye undimmed, and his features proud ; 
And his heart that lea ed at the wondrous tale 
He: had heard of that fair and sunny vale, 
Where the fount of youth went sparkling on, 
Like a glad, free thing, *neath a southern sun, 
And he sought' that fount, ere time should steal 
Oer his manly frame, or his heart should feel 
The fire of youth in Ris pulse burn low, 

Or his spirit forget its youthful glow. 

He would not grow old! then hurry on, 

For the blessed fount, ere age shall come. 


| "y 
n 


They s0ught the fount of youth ! 

The old and young, the weak and the strong, 

A vast, a mingled, and anxious throng, 

They trod the green and verdant shore 

Of the far-famed isle, and their features wore 

A look of thought; yet they $till pressed on, 

And the skies were blue, and the bright sun shone, 
And they crushed the flowers *neath their hasty tread, 
And heeded not all the beauties spread 

Around their path ; but their eyes were strained 

For s0me distant sight, till the heart grew pained 
With their eager gaze-; _ on they went, 

And many, an anxious glance was sent, 

To catch a glimpse of $ fountain bright, 

Which could save:from age, and its withering blight! 


They s0ught the fount of youth ! 

And they found it—but not on that green isle's shore, 
Not till earth's toils and trials were o'er, 

Not till the old man's bones were laid 

In-their last,-long home, in the greenwood 8hade, 

Not until manhood. had gone to his rest, 

On that isJand*s green and sunny breast. 

They found it at last.. But the old man's eye 

Grew dim in the 8earch,—and his last death-cry 


 Arose to heaven,—but that fountain bright, 


Ne'er blessed. his dimmed and mortal ight ; 

And the young man's hair with age grew gray, 

And his strength and his manhood passed away, 

And his brow was furrowed o'er with time, 

And he died in that soft and sunny clime, 

And his manhood's dreams were faded and gone, 

For the fountain of youth on earth ne'er shone. 

They found it,—but *twas in a better land, 

And round it watched ever a seraph band, 

And they rested at length on that brighter 8hore, 

To know of disease and of age no more. 

For there did the Fount in its freshness flow, 

They had Sought in yain on the earth below, 

And there did they find that rest and repose, 

Which earth on its wanderers never bestows ! 
Charlestown, Mass. 
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Unwritten Mugic. 


_s BY N, P, WILLIS. 


We have always classed the following .composition as 
among the best and most finished /productions of its gifted 
anthor. It was doubtless' a work of Tabor” and nice” word 
tinting and shading, as it was given to worldfas the first 
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article in the © American Monthly,” put, f ih dy 

avowed. rival of the, English,,* New, Monthly,—rather a 
bold project, not- long -Sustained: / »We' have not '8een any- 
thing of late from Willis that can compare” with this for fin- 
18 and harmony, ahd* we are 8Ure |. our ur readers will ad- 


b ? 
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hs 105-6 tags af its pleasant i 
them, as to us,/musle in the soul.. 1, 1; 1, to Bu! 


Tryrrt is unwritten miugic:! The world: is ful of 


it, /'Þ hear | it every hour, that I wake, and' my © 


waking ' 8ense! is gurpassed” sometimes by;.ay 
sleeping—though that is a{mytery. '-|/Pher re. 
no 80undof simple-nature that is not mugiet'* 
is all God's work, and 80 harmony; ':'Yow 2m 
mingle and divide and strengthen the -paszages 
of its great anthem, and it is 8till melody,-me| 
ody. 'The low -winds of summer blow over the 
waterfalls and the brooks, and bring their voices 
to your ear as if their sweetness was linked by 
an accurate finger; yet the wind is but a fit- 
ful player; - and you may go out when [the tems. 
pest is up, and hear the strong trees moaning as 
they lean before it, and the long grass hissing as 
it 8weeps through, and its own solemn monoto- 
ny over all, —and the dimple of that same- brook, 
and the waterfall's unaltered bass $hall still reach 
you 1n the intervals of its power, as much in har- 
mony as before, and as much a part of its perfect 
and perpetual hymn. 'There is no accident of 
nature's causing. which can bring in »discord: 
The loosened rock may fall into 'the-abyss, and 
the overblown tree rush down through the 
branches of the wood, and the thunder peal aw- 
fully in the sky ; and sudden and violent as these 
changes seem, their tumult goes up- with” the 
Sound of winds and waters, and the exquisite ear 
of the musician can detect no Jar 

I have read somewhere' of a customan- 
highlands, which, in connection with theÞ 
ple it involves, is exceedingly beautiful 
believed, that, to the ear of the dying, (w | 
just before death, begomes always Exquisi 
acute,) the perfect harmony of the-voices-of na- 
ture js $0 ravishing, as to -make him: forget his 
gyſlering, and die gently, like- one! ina pleasant 

nce, And $0, when the last moment ap- 
proaches, they take him from the. close shieling, 
and bear him out into. the open '$sky, that he'may 
hear the familiar rushing of the-:streams. - I'can 
believe that it is not 8uperstition. I do-not think 
we know. how .exquisitely nature's many voices 
are attuned to harmony, and to each. other. .'The 
old pbilosopher we read of might not have been 
dreaming when he discovered | that: the, order of 
the sky,was like a 8eroll of 2N MUSIC, 
that'two stars (which are on t6' a 'e appear 
centuries after his death- 1 very ] } 
mentioned,): were wanting 2 
monys. We know how windoteb | 


n6mens"vf color; how "strangely like conisum- 
mate art the 'strongest" dyes" are ' blended" in the ' 
plamage of birds, and in the cups of flowers; 80 


that, to the practised eye of the painter, the har 
niohy i is inimitably perfect. 


Tt is natural to 8up- 
-.. Pose every part of the universe equally perfect, 
and it is a glorious and elevating thought, that 
the 8tars of heaven are moving on continually to 
miusic, and that the sounds we daily listen'to are 
but'a part of a melody that reaches to the very 
centre of God's illimitable spheres. | 
"(Pardon me a digression here, reader. Aside 
from the intention of the custom just alluded to, 
there is something delightful in the thought of 
thus dying in the open air. I had always less 
horror of death than of its ordinary gloomy cir- 
cumstance. 'There is something unnatural in the 
painful and extravagant sympathy with which 
the dying are s8urrounded. It is not such a 
gloomy thing to die. 'The world has pleasant 
places, and T would hear in my last hour, the 
voices, and the birds, and the chance music I 
may have loved; but better music, and voices of 
more 'Tavishing sweetness, and far pleasanter 
places, are found in heaven, and I cannot feel 
that it is well, or natural, to oppress the dying 
with the distressing wretchedness of common 
gorrow. ' I would be let go cheerfully from the 
world. TI would have my friends comfort me and 
s8mile pleasantly on me, and feel willing that I 
Should be released from sorrow and perplexity 
and disease, and go up, now that' my race was 
| ed, joyfatty to my reward. And(if it be 
ed me, as I pray it will, to die in the 8um- 
mer time, I would be borne out beneath the open 
sky, and Kbve my pillow Sfted that I might see 
the glory of the setting sun, and pass away, like 
him, with undiminished light to another world.) 
" "th hot Work poetry to talk of the * voices of 
Summer.” It is the day-time of the year, and its 
myriad influences are audibly at work. Even by 
night you may lay your ear to the ground, and 
hear that faintest of murmurs, the sound of grow- 
ing things. I used to think when T was a child 
that it was fairy music. If you have been used 
to rising early, you have not forgotten how the 
8tillness of the night seems increased by 
timid note of the first bird. Ttis the only time 
=: T'would lay a finger on the lip of nature,— 
deep. hush is 80 very solemn. By and by, 


of does the sun $hine on !—the deep low- 


warble of a' thous — of 'C 


howe er, the birds 'are all up, and the. pec ar 
oth f the hour declines—but what a world 
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ing of the carte 4 ph with 'the cupticious! 

Gowlhagþy' ereabires)! 
and the 'stir of industry"comitig" oft the! ait ie 
the under-toties' of '# choir, ati& the voice of man, | 
heard in" the" distance 'over® all,-like 's vjnger s 
among instruments, 'giving 'theni meaning -and: | 
language ! And then, if your-ear'is'delieate,” you” ; 
have minded how all these 'sounds/'grew '8ofter- : 
and 8weeter as the exhalations of dew floated up, 
and the vibrations loosened in the'thin air. 

You should go out 80me morning in June, and 
listen to the notes of the birds. ' They express,' 
far more than our own, the characters of their: 
owners. From the scream of 'the vulture and-; 
the eagle to the low brooding of the'dove, they , 
are all modified by their habits of sapport,- and 
their consequent dispositions. © With' the 8mall 
birds the voice seems to be but an outpouring of : 
gladness, and it is pleasant to 'see that without * 
one articulate word it is 80 8weet a gift to them.” 
It seems a necessary vent 'to their joy of 'exist-' ? 
ence, and I believe in my heart that a dumb bird } 
would die of its imprisoned fullness. 

Nature s8eems never 80 utterly still to'me as in; 
the depth of a &mmer afternoon. ' 'The' heat' has 
driven in the birds, and the leaves hang motion- !? 
less in the trees, and no creature has the heart,” ? 
in that faint sultriness, to utter a "ound. The” 
snake sleeps on the rock, andthe frog lies breath-*" 
ing in the pool, and even the murmur that is” 
heard at night is inaudible, for the herbage droops 
beneath the sun, and the seed has no'strength to? 
burst its covering.” The world is till, and the” 
pulses beat languidly. It is a time for sleep. 

But if you would hear one of nature's 'most ya- : 
rious and delicate harmonies, he down in the” 
edge of the wood when the evening breeze be- * 
gins to stir, and listen to its coming.” It' touches: 
first the silver foliage of the birch, and the slight-* 
ly hung leaves, at its merest/ breath, will lift and: 
rustle like a thousand tiny wings, and then it- : 
creeps up to the tall fir, and the fine tassels send 
out a sound like a low-whisper, and, as: the'oak 
feels its influence, the thick leaves ate heavily,” 
and a "deep 'tone comes 'sullenly- out like -the*: 
echo: of a far-off bassoon,' They are' all- wind-" 
|] harps of-| different '|power; and -as'! the breeze” 
strengthens and-'sweeps equally over. them all,” 
their united” harmony has « wonderfuÞ'gratideur” 
and beauty.” MH Dt ow 19itons lo me9tb { 11 2936] 

Then what is'mote'soothing than the Jroppiig" 
of the rain? You $hould have slept i # t'' 


to know how(it-ean'hull an®bring dreains!" 
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|| You will hear; i its erystals shoot i in the- dead of a. 
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when/a, gym —"" tened. tothe fit. 

. my the, large, dr ; upon. the roof, and 
beld;my breath-as.it; grew, Hinton and fainter, till 
it ceased ,utterly;; and. I; heard | nothing. but. the 
rushing of the/strong,gust and the rattling of the 
panes..::Lused toy over my.prayers and think 
of the -apples.Lhad-stolen; then! But were you 
eyer out. fighing. upon a lake'in a s8mart shower ? 
It is like. the, playing of musical glasses. The 
drops ring. out with a. clear. bell-like 'tinkle, fol- 
lowing) each. other s0metimes $0 closely that it 
resembles the” winding of a distant horn ; and 
then; in the momentary intervals, the bursting of 
the thousand tiny bubbles comes stealthily on 
your ear,, more like. the. recollection of a sound 
than a distinct murmur. Not that I fish. I was 
eyer,a milky-hearted boy, and had a foolish no- 
tion that there was pain in. the restless death of 
those panting-and beautiful creatures ; 
to.go out with the.old men when the day set in 
with,rain, and he dreamily over the gun-wale lis- 
tening to.the changes of which I have spoken. 
It had a quieting effect on my temper, and stilled 
for a whye. the; uneasiness of that vague longing 
that is. like. a fever at a boy's heart. | 

There is.a melancholy music in autumn. The 
leaves: float sadly about with. a look of peculiar 
degolateness, wavering capriciously in the wind, 
and falling with a just audible 8ound that is a 
very. 8igh. for its. sadness. And then, when the 
breeze}. is. fresher,—though . the early autumn 
months are mostly still, —they are s8wept on with 
a.cheerless rustle oyer the naked harvest fields 
and about jn the eddies of the blast; and though 
[ have, sometimes, in. the glow./ of exercise, felt 
my life securer in the triumph of, the brave con. 
trast, . yet-in the chill of evening, or when any 
8ickness; of mind or. body was. on me, the moan- 
ing of | those withered leaves has pressed down 
my:heart like a 8orrow, and the cheerful fire and 
the yoices of my-many sisters, might scarce re- 
moye it; . 

['Then; for the-music of winter, I love to listen 
to the. falling of. the snow. It is an unobtrusive 
and 8weet music. You -may temper your heart 
to'the- 8erenest mood by its low murmur. It is 
that kind of; music that: only:intrudes/ upon your 
ear, when; your. thoughts-eome -languidly../ : You 
need; not hear. it if your mind. is-not. idle;; It-rer 
alizes my dream of another world, where. music; 
pitive. Jike, a thought, and. comes.only — 
Ws dh van Dis 487 51 
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but I loved 


clear night as if} the moonbeams were splintering. 
like arrows;on. the ground; and you, listen to, it. 
the more earnestly that it is the goipg on. of. one. , 
of the most, cunning and beautiful of nature's... 
deep,mysteries. I know nothing ,s0. wonderful... 
as the shooting of a crystal. Gbd has hiddez ta”. 
principle as yet from the inquisitive eye. of he. - 
philosopher, and we must be content, to gaze, 0} 
its exquisite beauty, and listen in mute wonder. 
to the noise of its invisible workmansbip. It is. 
too fine a knowledge for us. We $hall compre- 
hend it when we know how the * morning; stars. 
Sang together.” | 
You would hardly look for music in the drears . 
iness of the early winter. But before the keen- 
er frosts set in, and while the warm winds. are 
yet stealing back occasionally like regrets of the 
departed 8ummer, there will come a soft rain or , 
a heavy mist, and, when the north wind returns, 
there will be drops suspended like ear-ring jews 
els between the filaments of the cedar tassels and 
in the feathery edges of the dark green hemlocks, 
and, if the clearing up is not followed by a heayy 
wind, they will all be frozen in their places like 
well set gems. The next morning the warm 8un 
comes out, and by the middle of the calm, daz- 
zling forenoon, they are all loosened from, the 
close touch which sustained them, and will drop 
at the lightest motion. If you go along upon the 
South side of the wood at that hour, you. 
hear music. The dry foliage of the summ 
shedding is scattered over the ground, an 
round, hard drops ring out clearly and distay 


as they are shaken down with the stirring 


. breeze. It is 80methinglike the running of deep. 
and rapid water, only more. fitful and merner ; 
but to one who goes out in nature with his heart, 
open, it is a pleasant music, and, in contrast with 
the stern character of the season, delightful. . 
Winter has many other.sounds that give pleas-. 
ure to the seeker for hidden 8weetness; but 
they are too rare and accidental tobe described | 
distinctly. The brooks. have a.sullen and muf... 
fled murmur under theix frozen surſace ; . the. ice;. 
in the distant river  heayes up with the. 8well, of. 
hg current and. falls again to the. bank with e.. 
prolonged echo, and the woodman” axe Tings. 
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F- bt, Wo toi Hh GUUINGY Us ltivetadht 
e «Wet Luthiber, Its misfe" ad" its Tovels- 
ne8s th away the” '$6ndes that Tink" wp the uffee- 
Pres and we need a hand to turn us back fen- 
and hide from us the ontivara "idols in 
iO worship we are forgetting the higher and 
+ Inbre piritual | altars; 
 Hitherto I have'spoken only of the sounds' of 
irrational and inanimate nature. A better than 
these' and the best music under heayen is the 
music of the human voice. I doubt whether all 
voices are not capable of it, though there must 
be degrees 1n it as in beauty. The tones of af- 
ſection in all children are 8weet, and we know 
not, how. much their unpleasantness in after life 
_ may be the effect of sin, and coarseness, and the 
eonsequent habitual expression of discordant 
passions. But we do know that the voice of 
any human. being becomes touching by distress, 
and that, even on the coarse minded and the Jow, 
religion and the higher passions of the world 
have s8ometimes 80 wrought, that their eloquence 
was like the strong passages of an organ. I have 
been much about in the world, and with a boy's 
unrest and a peculiar thirst for novel sensations, 
have mingled for a time in every walk of life ; 
yet never have I known man or woman under the 
influence of any strong feeling that was not ut- 
terly degraded, whose voice did not deepen to a 
chord of grandeur, or soften to cadences to which 
a harp might have been 8wept pleasantly. It is a 
rſect instrument as it comes from the hand of 
Maker, and , though its strings may relax with 
| atmosphere, or be injured by misuse and 
J lect, it is always capable of being re-strung to 
Its compass till its frame is sbattered. 
; Men have seldom musical voices. Whether it 
18 that their PassIo0ns are coarser or that their life 
of caution and reserve shuts up the kindliness 
from which it would spring, a pleasant masculine 
yoice is one of the rarest giſts of our sex. When- 
eyer.,you do meet it, however, it is always ac- 
companied ether by. noble qualities, or, by that 
peculiar capacity, for understanding all character, 
which Goethe calls a * presentiment of the uni- 
verse,' and which, enables its possess0r, without 
2. spark. of. a generous nature himself, to know 


perfectly what. it is in others, and to deceive the 
world by assuming ; all its accompaniments and all 
pi outward eyidence. I speak now, and through- 
ut these remarks, only, .of the con jo1 
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vuligat"tleves pox8ess the vetenity and eomposare 


from which it” #l6n6 "eat" apring."'''Theyrare al. 


ways bisy and hurried; —_— 4 6 highnobaip) toi 
becomes habitual. 1 109 mas v1 


There 'is nothing like'a' #weet 'voice''to We: 


upon the confidence: 'Tt is'the"secret 'of the oth. 


wise unaccountable success of '50mEt ters inf gout. 


ety. They never talk for more thaw one'to hear, 


and to that one, if a woman and attractive, it'is's 


most dangerous becatse unvmspected "'spelt; and 


every one knows how the" voice $0ftens Instinet- 


ively with the knowledge that but one ear listens, 


and that it is addressed withoit wittievses'to one. 
who cannot stand aside from herself aid veparate! 
It 5s an in$idious 


the enchanter from his music. | 
and beguiling power, and I have'seen' men,” Who, 
without any pretensions to digttity or imposing 
address, would arrest. attention' the moment their 


voices were heard, and who, if they leaned over. 


to murmur in a woman's ear, were ' certain'vf 
pleasing, though the remark were the Yeu? idlest 
commonplace of conyersation. 

A 8weet voice 18 LUI PEBSOe to' a woman,” 
do not think T can describe” it. Tt can bead 
sometimes is, cultivated. Tt is not ineotidforkt 
with great vivacity, but it is oftenerthe giſt'of the 
quiet and unobtrusive. | Loudness or fy 
utterance is incompatible with it. Tt is" low, but 
not guttural, deliberate, but not low. © Ev 
syllable is distinctly Retr: but they follow eact 
other like drops of water from” a fountain: © Ttis 


like the brooding of a dove—not $hrilt,' for even 


clear, but uttered with the subqued and: touchit 
reediness which every yoice assumes' in motmthents 


of deep feeling or tenderness. Tt is L—_ 
gift in woman. ' T should be won by it than 


by beauty—more' even than by talent? Were it it 


possible 'to Separate them. But T never heard z 


deep, 8weet voice from a weak woman.” It* is 
the organ of strong feeling, and of thotgghts which | 
havelain in the bosom till their sacteness my | 

3the. 


hushes utterance.” IT remember "i8tet | 
midst of a crowd, many years ago; tot "voice 


of a girl—a mere child of sixteen uttittiers, tn : | 
was bewildered.” '"She'was a'pure; High-hbaMt 

|| impassioned” creature,” without! the Teast' 
edge” of the world '6r het” petutitr Hiſt, ne 


own thoughts” had + 


fuel of" x Hnbtiaty 5 moe if 


ally +h& gift" of a! geritle- 
thin for "| / 1 kwidywl fow. "and 'deep;''and thi. 
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with an unconscious #We.yÞ ould never trifle in 
her presence, My nonsenge 8eemed out, of place, 
and my-practised as8urence forsook me. utterly. 
She 'is changed now. She has been admired and 
found; out her beauty, and the music of her tone 
is gone 1/\ She will, recover..it by and by, when 
the delirtum/of the world is over, and she begins 
to rely once more upon her own thoughts for 
company ; but her extrayagant spirits have broken 
over the thrilling timidity of childhood, and the 
charm is unwound, 

There was a:lady whom I used to meet when 
a boy, as I Joitered to school with my satchel in 
the 8ummer mornings, and of whom, by and by, 
I. came to. dream, night and day, with a boy's 
impas8ioned, and [indefinite longing. She was a 
married woman, perhaps twenty years older than 
I, but yery—very beautiful, She was like one's 
idea of a, countess—large, but perfectly light and 
graceful, and with an eye of inexpressible s8oft- 
ness. and languor,, I was certain she had a low, 
delicious tone, and as she passed me in the street, 
I used..to ſancy how the words must linger and 
melt , on. that red. lip, with its deep colored and 
voluptuous fullness. Years after, when I had 
become a man, I was introduced to her. I made 
$0me.. passing remark, and with my boyish im- 
pression . $till floating in my mind, waited almost 
breathlessly for her answer, When $he did s8peak, 
I. was; perfectly electrified. Such a wonderful 
rapidity of utterance, 8uch a volume of language, 
I neyer heard from the lips of a woman! My 


dream was over. 


It was always a wonder to me, that the voice 
is 80 neglected in a fashionable education. There 
is a power in it oyer men, greater even than 
manner, for it is never guspected. Nothing re- 
pels like indifference, and indifference is a loud 
talker, to whom any body may listen, and whom, 
therefore, nobody cares to hear. But a low tone 
is redolent of the great secret of a woman's 
power—rehance/ Nothing wins like reliance. 
Be it in, manner or tone it is alike irresistible. 
1 have.zeen « woman who would captivate most 
men by. simply leaning on their arm. It was the 


.,only thing she knew, and she did that beautifully. 
It said; more plainly than sbe could have spoken | 
| it; © I, confide in: you _utterly'—and who, that had 
bot been; initiated, could resist.such an appeal! 
\ There is 8omething:; in words, s8poken soſtly, and 


meant for .one's car alone, which touches the 
heart like an, enchantment. | I, never linger by a 


low woman. if. she is not young. It indi- 
ed vomn the ant yon 
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ng 


truth, 


cates either a most childlike innocence and tru | 
or it is the practised witchery of a woman of the 
world, who knows too well for me the secret of 
her power, 

There are circumstances in which the simplest 
sound becomes awful. I once watched with a 
dying friend in a solitary farm house. It was &. 


clear, still night in December, and there was .not 


a Sound to be heard beyond his just audible 
breathing. - It wanted but a quarter to one, and I 
began to anticipate the striking of the large clock 
which stood in the farthest corner of the room 
in which I sat. It was, at first, simply with ref- 
erence to my friend's comfort, for he was in a 
gentle doze, and I feared it might wake him from 
the only sleep he had got that night. I sat look- 
ing at the clock. The minute hand crept slowly 
on. I began to feel a neryous interest inits pro- 
gress, and, as it advanced visibly, I leaned over and 
grasped closer. and more firmly, the arm of the 
huge chair. As it grew near, a strange fear be- 
gan to curdle my blood, and I could feel my hair 
stir, as if each individual filament were withering 
at the root. It crept on—and on. 'There was 
but one minute left! I felt a smothering sensa- 
tion at my heart, and it seemed to me as if my 
life niust stop. But that one minute seemed to 
me an hour. Before it had expired every eyent 
of my life had rushed through my memory, and 
the awful responsibility of time, and the aggre- 
gate of pain, and despair, and agony that was felt 
by the hundreds who were dying at that mo ner ty 
and the guilt that was festering in the darkne 
the hearts of those who may not sleep, and,' 

all, my own thoughtless and immeasurable prod 
gality of time and health and opportunity, crowded 
into my soul as if its capacity were equal to the 
concentrated anguish of a demon. 'The machi- 
nery at last began to stir. It seemed to me as if 
every vein in my body was an icy worm. My 
nerves stretched to an intenser pitch—large drops 
of sweat rolled from my forehead, and my heart 
stopped—almost. It struck !—and I fell back in 
my chair in a paroxysm of hysterical laughter! I 
have watched often since, and have been in situ- 
ations far more calculated to excite terror, but 
nothing ever overcame me like that solitary vigil. 
T had been up night after night with my friend, 
and was certainly much unnerved by fatigue and 
exhaustion ; but the circumstance furnishes mat- 


ter of speculation to the inquirer aſter the phe- 
Porn ; SS 5 


nomena of human nature. 
" The music of church bells has 
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poetry. — Thomas Moore; ( Whose je mere nenge of 
haway 7 is SAY him os "and who Knows 
better thati Wy vther thin what is ety has 
Sing those evening belts, iti 80m & of the mogst 
melodivis'of his claborate stanzas.” 1 remember, 


though''somewhat "imperfectly, a touching story | 


ednnected "with the” church bells' of a town in 
Ktaly, which"had' become famous all over Europe 
for their'peculiar solemnity and sweetness. 'They 
were made 'by a young Italian artizan and were 
his heart's pride. | During the war, the place was 
sxcked, and' the 'bells carried off, no one knew 
whither. After the tumult was oyer, the poor 
fellow returned to his work, but it had been the 
8olace of his life to wander about at evening, and 
Iisten to the chime” of his bells, and he grew 
dispirited and 8ick, and pined for them till he 
could no longer bear it, and left his home, deter- 
mined to: wander over the world, and hear them 
once again before he died. He went from land 
to land, stoppimg in every village, till the hope 
that alone sustained him began to falter, and he 
knew at Tast that he was dying. He lay one 
evening in a boat that was slowly floating down 
the Rhine, almost insensible, and scarce expect- 
ing to see the 8un rise again, that was now setting 
gloriously over the vine-coveret hills of Germany. 
Presently, the vesper bells of a distant, village 
began to ring, and, as the chimes stole faintly 
over the river with the evening breeze, he start- 
ed from his lethargy. He was not mistaken. It 
was'the'deep, solemn, heavenly music of his own 
bells, and the sounds that he had thirsted for 
years to hear, were melting over the water. He 
leaned/from the boat, with His ear close to the 

calm surface of the river, and listened. They 
_ rung out their hymn and ceased—and he till lay 
motionless in' his painful posture. His compan- 
10ns gpoke to him; bnt he gave no answer—his 
Spirit had' followed the last 8ound of the vesper 
chime. 

Fhere' is something'exceedingly impressive in 
the breaking in"of churcl bells on the stillness of 
the'Sabbath:"''F doubt whether it'is not more 80 
in'the' heart of a populous city than anywhere 
else;' i 'The presence' of any single, Strong feeling, 
in'the' midst/of '# great people, has Something of 
awfulness'in it which exceeds even the impres- 
svenhess'ofrnature's breathless Sabbath; EF know 
fewthings'more imposing than to' walk: the'styects 
of w'oity: re the" peal of' the'early bells is just 

The degerted” pavements; the closed 


windows Jof the ou of business, the deceft 
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your oW he " Aba: 


Wa cgi like a > gf t-ahadow. over th. 
human beings who are Sitting $til in ſehen Dow 


lings around you, were enough, if there were no 
other circumstance, to hush the heart into a reli. 
gious fear. But when; the bells peal out suddenly 
with a 8summons to the temple, of God, and their | 
echoes roll on through the desolate streets, and * 
are unanswered by the s8ound of any human 
voice, or the din of any human occupation, the 
effect has sometimes 8eemed to me more-/8olemn 
than the near thunder. 


Far more beautiful, and, perhaps, quite"as sal- 
utary as a religious influence, is the.sound of a 
distant Sabbath bell in the country. 'It_ comes 
floating over the hills like the going abroad of a 
pirit, and as the leaves stir with” its vibrations, 
and the drops of dew tremble in the cups of the * 
flowers, you could almost believe that there was 
Aa Sabbath in nature, and that the dumb: works of 
God rendered visible worship for his goodness. 
The effect of nature alone is purifying, . and its : 
thousand evidences of wisdom are too eloquent | 
of their Maker not to act as a continual less0n ; 
but combined with the instilled piety -of” child- 
hood, and the knowledge of the inyiolable holi- ; 
ness of the time, the mellow cadences of a'church : 
bell give to the hush of the country Sabbath a* 
holiness to which only a desperate heart could be” 
insensible. | 


Yet, after all, whose ear was ever : filled with 


hearing,” or whose *eye with seeing? Full as” 
the world is of music—crowded as life is. with 
beauty which surpasses, in its mysterious works * 
manship, our wildest dream of faculty. and skill ? 
—gorgeous as is the overhung and ample 8ky, 
and deep and universal as the harmonies .are 
which are wandering perpetually in the atmos- 
phere of this spacious and beautiful world—who 
has ever heard music, and not felt, a capacity for 
better, or seen beauty, or grandeur, or. delicate 
cunning, without a feeling in his inmost, Soul of 
unreached and unsatisfied conceptions ? ;. 1 have 
gazed on, the dazzling loyeliness of woman , till 
the yalue of my whole, existence Seemed pres8ed 
into that one moment of $ight ; and I haye lis- 
tened to music till my tears came,. and, my. brain, 
SWAIN dizzily—yet when I turned away. I.wished 
that the, beauty of the woman, had been ole pr 
and wy lips parted at the fry aw BO 
that dying mygsic,. with an \mpatient feeling..that 

its "hel was unkpiabed.,,, Lysed, tow onder when 
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Original, 


Ons chose the wreath of Beauty 
nd wove it round her brow, 
»And-ver her every feature 
It shed a brightening glow ; 
But 80on the rose leaves drooped and fell, 
And, thorns. were left! How $hort the spell! 


Another chose great Riches, 
And pearls and diamonds shone, 
And round her thronged gay courtiers 
» 26 As round a queenly throne ; 
Goana sickness comes, and Riches ne'er 
WS... d bring her health or patience there ! 
tes | 
. Another $0ught the victory 
Of Poesy o'er mind ! 
''And' mighty was her genius 
'...Lo master 8pirits bind ; 
But 8he alas! but sung of 81f, 
And:robbed her of divinest wealth ! 


Another meek and lowly, 
- With deep and heartfelt prayer, 
Sought\young-to meet her Savior, 

And je 8us met her there; 
0 Tit vain! will sorrow throw the dart, 
;;{For 8he hath $afe © the better part.” 


: 


THE RECLUSE. 
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Landable Curiosity. 
Original. 


*Look not every man on his own things, but every man 


© alw'on the things of others.” 


Moriarty speaking, there is a vast variety of 
eyes in the world, many of which seem to 
possess but in a slight degree the” quality to 
look on things properly in the light of religion. 
Men take a wrong position for a right view ; 
they Took out from the windows of selfishness 
and can 8ee but a little that passes on in the great 
world, and shrink back from sight, too often, 
when 'an object approaches that may demand, 
and ought to receive, a Sacrifice at their hands, 
content to look simply on their own things and 
adyance selfish interest. But religion bids them 
go out from these narrow limits ; look on. the 
out pilhat 'of human life as in living colors it 
Exhibitel'to'view ; see the yarious parts—ho 
the' whole needs! the and each the whole 
OI 'orders in os Social existence 
: Utpende 8 in the animal, 80 
inthe pr omar eye, though exalted and 
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;Fision, upward. as around, 
cannot $8 ob, the .feg 1 though. humble and, con- 
ined to, the lower world—I haye no need of you! 
Those feet, humble. as, they. are; bear. that, eye, 
exalted as It 1s, to its positions of different, enjoy- 
ment, and without. them it. would; be, confined. to - 
one view. alone. So the exalted, are dependant . 
on the humble or lowly, as. saith the exalted:and 
wise Solomon—* The king  himgelf /is, 'sexyed by 
the field,” If sx0o—and. 80. it is—it ill becomes 
him when on his throne to despise or scorn him 
that labors in the field, for without that labor 
where would he gain,strength to 8it. upon that 
throne, or 8way the lightest Sceptre? It 1s. as 
though the eye should contemn. the feet by, which 
it is supported in its high and glorious station. 
And the lowly. need; the exalted, for the. feet 
cannot say, I have no need of the eye! for with- 
out it, how often. would; they stumble and go 
astray ! The intelligence of the.man of science 


and the discoverer of truth, is limited in its effects 
not merely to the one class, but extends through 
all, as the whole body is benefited by. the eye ; 
and the humblest, honest laborer, does, a-part 
towards promoting,the general goad, as the whole 
Then, as. Pope 


body is benefited by the feet, 
well cautions, 


Say not, © Heaven's here profuse, there poorly SAVES, 
And for one monarch makes a thousand slaves.” 
You'll find, when causes and their ends are known, 
"Twas for the thousand Heaven has made that one. 


| Thus are we taught, not to. confine our-wight 
to our own things ; not to. make supreme” ayer 
all feelings a desire to promote selfichness,Þ 
make our self-love to partake of social, and:loc 
upon the rights and interests of others. |; > *; 

The Apostle in exhorting. the Philippians to 
look also on the things of..others, did - not eom- 
mend an impertinent curiosity——for, there - was 
and is altogether too much of this kindiof look- 
ing on the things of others in the world. 'Phis 
is the source of great evils, many; discomforts,/and 
is a great enemy to. 80cial-enjoyment,.and results 
from a disposition entirely, at/ yariance| with that 
recommended by, the. Apostle. - In fact, he'se- 
verely . reprimands this. impudent and criminal; | | 
curiosity,, that. looks., through. every - inlet. and? 
pauses at, every outlet..of 80und, and goes abroad 
like. a ;genius.of-tattling, or -the/18candal+ bird 
dropping / seed. of. thorus., wherever:they | will 
Spring: up and \choke; the growth; of: iendabip 
wheat., 'Tbat this to the enlightened Apogt 
no. trifling , affair, /but a, Serious one, is - idevt 


from the -various Fofexpnces he made to it, and 


- 
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the, eautions. he, gaye, againgt( its; (Thug to the 


Thessalonian church he wrote, © Study to;be quiet 
and to, do, your, own buginess." (1,/Thess, iv.. 11.) 
Hoy little do,, or; ean, they, istudy:to.be quiet, who! 
arg addicted to, an . jmpertinent, curiosity:;-their 
study; i is, rather; to. be. unquiet, and as, to obeying 
the., $pirit, of |the. injunction; to, mind . their, own 
business,, it. never enters their, mind. || But he that 
will not. mind his, own, business, 1s the greatest 
sufferer by his. negligence and. folly... See also, 
2 Thess. iii, 11, 12. In his; letter, to. Timothy, 
he speaks even more strongly, referring to the 
effects, of losing a lively interest in, the christian 
faith or doctrine, and ceasing to apply its. spirit 
as the governing and controlling principle of 
action; he $ays, * they learn to. be idle, wander- 
ing about from house to house; and not only 
idle, . but tattlers also and busy bodies, speaking 
things which they ought not.” Such cause the 
adversary to speak reproachſully of the religion 
of the holy Jesus. The Apostle , Peter also, in 
his first 'general letter, has an allusion direct to 
this temper of mind, for in speaking of how, or 
in what ways, the disciples ought to be willing to 
suffer, he 8ays, © But let none of you suffer as a 
busy, body in other men's matters; yet if any 
man suffer as a christian, i. e, because he has 
embraced the religion of Christ, let him not be 
ashamed.” Thus, while suffering in the perform- 
ance of duty can be borne with honest pride, that 


brought upon a person by  busy idleness—an im- 


pertinent curiosity is increased by the sense of- 
$hame. 'The retrospect of actions makes up 
much of our inward peace or disquiet—that true 
enjoyment, and rea] grief, that arise from satis- 
faction, or dissatisfaction with ourselves; and 
that this retrospect may be grateful to us—a 
cause of elevation of feeling and generous emo- 
tions, the disposition implied, in the text is rec- 
onliipeR addy to our attention and cultivation ;— 
look not eyery man merely on his own C2H 
but every man als look with a generous concern 
on the things of others. 

"The S0urce, or means of obtaining this temper, 
is begpny in. LD? words conveyed to. us in the 
vers Immediately following our text; © Let this 


mind be'in you, which was also i in : Christ Jesus.' 
What mibd?” Cert inly the. mind spoken of in 


the Mich reed ng wherein, or one love is declared 
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> G8 of 'christianJike mind dn S; 
that "the mind of Chr ist, was ra Fo . 
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—The MN ora Chriat v objeet- Got our 
ambition- 40: gini-at Fin. An midi-all yn and 
tempting. objectsthat> ftit before/the eye or ſanicy 
to: wake'up the (energies ofithe 806nl to strong and | 
vigorousaction;: there/ is: 10ne/ 7:80 grand /as this! 
A. mind is:to/be valued; uy dne» point» of) view; 


according to-what it+executes ;/ andrto-8ee," a8 it | 
were, the:'mind of -Christ, -we mugt look-on what * 


he has done—on the course he!/parsuedi—ow'the 
moral grandeur and Spiritual 8ublimity: of his liſe. 


What a powerful, glorious -mindthere: manifests. | 
itself; though concealed, like the secret. agency: | 


that moves. on the mighty and beautiful palace on 
the ocean, yet we $see the proofs of its' energetic 
operating power, and, gustained//and directed him: 
in the marked out; course of duty, -against- all: 


opposition, as the other. bears-on. the, huge;fabrie 


against wind and tide .inthe-'degired course, 
Whenever we 'pause in admiration at' any-of: our 


Master's acts, let us remember there .is'# reyela» 


tion of his mind—the. mind; we. /are, to seek; and 


which we can attain by the spirit; of his religion;/ 


Our motto exhorts to- the | cultivation;'of that 
Spirit, and makes it a social spirit ; 1. e. religiow 
is not a mere. personal | concern—its effects do 
not rest with the individual; but Jead to: aicor' 
cern for others good. ||Henee |St.\ James! degerip»/; 
tion of pure religion and undefiled: before: God, 
the Father, was not. 8imply that it bade .men'be" 
pure, but also benevolent. 6 2hT&wd 

In one, and a very-important sense,'religion' is 
a personal concern, and makes of the highest: 
consequence .an awakening'|-of the individuals 
mind to look—look. carefully. and with -senous-” 
ness—on his own;things, and understand how his: 


best good: suffers from +the absence- of -religious: 
Religion ' is:-thus' 4'? 
personal concern, because none can be religious 
No ..holy vows, or; strong; resolves, or 


influence from the heart. 


for us. 
rigorous resistances/ of eyil, can; take the place of 
self-exertion ;. we ; als0: .mustyow, resolve;; and 


act, like them, and then we shall take ou bn | 


their triumphs; $8912 5 
But when the ,spirit -of religion, Pegs) its. 


renovating and exalting. work, in-the-soul,-at:does® 


not contract the. sympathies/ .and/keep the heart: 


cold to & broad, and. generous 806iab:loye! Yet 
|| many..baye erred. .inthis-respect—hbre become! 


religious, as;they; term. it, and immediately! seps- 


rate, .themselyes entirely;from anne rn ; 


formerly., characterized. their) interequrse!: wit” 
others, 1 n-4$: 80, mughi-a-persopal concern! 
—they lol 


6, much :0n- their-own-1things) that ; 
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hes rs ted of of pans 
ind fall»flow- to theib/ zobial! loctiigeods' before; 
and thus forget' Gra 6 the! extiortativn'to'! 
Took als0- on [the +things + of -otbers; (Thus in 
former :years' T have known-a near ''and' 8ocial 
neighbor on:other:days than the Sabbath, on that 
day to pass) me/iby as'anvutter 8tranger, with an 
entire [vacant /look © as , our eyes) met, ''simply 
because-T1'wended" my -way to a different church 
than 8he, and 'because on that day she felt more 
than | 'on' ordinary days; according to' her creed; 
that rehigion'is a/ personal concern. |Many have 
been 'the'all effects of this error on human con- 
duet;'s0"' that when an individual is met who is 
austere' in his look and demeanor, it is a common 
remark;'* How '8anctified 'he looks !” or * What a 
sanctified looking personage that is!” as-though 
austerity or repulsiveness were the peculiar badge 
of/ 8anctity !'* Preposterous error! Fatal mis- 
take!” Christian ' sanctity' is always lovely and 
attractive; cheerful 'and' warm; 80 much 80 was 
it as illustrate@ ih the example of Christ, that the 
false, hypocritical Pharisees condemned him as a 
zinner; | 

Christian 8anetity must of necessity be cheer- 
ful,}far removed from -austerity, because love is 
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all; not -in'| word and in tongue, but in deed and 
in-'truth, forbidding the exercise of contempt 
towards any human being. 


'The-s8entiment of 'our motto then is, Give a 
religious direction to you' social' feelings and 
influence. Thus shall we look on others things 
according ''to/'the 'idea of the Apostle, and thus 
Shall» we have 'the mind ''of Christ. Religion 
recognizes /'our +'80cial / feelings more than any 
thing: else, for in the first teaching of its truths it 
puts in the heart, the: holy name—Our Father ! 
And through all its instructions we see the 8ame 
recognition 'of our social "feelings, their power, 
their capability. of - contributing to our enjoyment 
in of life. + 
But the great good of religion lies not here. 
is WT 4 'system -may' recognize 'man's 8ocial feelings, 
2s: Wi and have, great power: to produce misery at the 
rt: Wh 5ametime/; for. why: do'our hearts beat, as when 
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et WF danger friglits us when we -86e the picture that 
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the fulfilling-of'the law; and that love must be to |} 


16 Wl 1 portrayed by-the: art: of eloquence,” where /are 
a- WT forms: thats bear the likeness of | our common 
at WJ ature in/uttervand eternal wo'? Such n'8ystem 
thi- Bl ofveligiom appeals' to our s0cial ſeelings when''it 
mn WT prevents» the outtractibns'tof- the" of” The! 
blezie&to persuade! the inner” to! 66me"to God; * 


_—_— 


it' "is welbrile it'this'' wes thee feelings! 
but what an awful irebtion does it ive them, 
when the woHld of Qedpair'is/Taid'open,” and WE 
there ee yomie'6f the deartat' 6bjects' of our love, 
doomed tothe horrots' of 'the "night that 'kitiows 
no''star, the 'storm / that never abates;' and” the 
furious rage of 'woes that'never'end'!  Actorditig 
as this' terrible 'is8ne'of things is discerned and 
realized, the social' feelings will increase our 
mental disquietude and 'wo:; for were 'it not for 
these, we could look on those miserable beings 
without emotion. 

This shadows forth the glory of our religion, 
for christianity, as we are privileged to under- 
Stand it, gives a right direction through life to our 
Social feelings, and presents no unutterable horror 
in the eternal state to torture them, like an ever- 
lasting cloud shrouding the sun. A religion' 8 
worth may be tested by the manner in which it 
affects our social nature ; if it does violence 
there, —if it deaden, contract, or cools, those 
feelings, it 18 of but little worth. Such are the 
severe forms of christianity—or human systems 
labelled with christianity's name. As from these 
the mind progresses, it finds a new life, power of 
expansion, and joy to the social feelings, till it 
comes to the faith in Universal Love, where it 
finds itself in the presence of every thing gener- 
ous, social, exalting, and happifying, and learns 
to look on the things of others as belonging. to. 
children of the same Parent and nursed ON La 
s$ame bosom of heavenly love. % 

Let us learn then the importance of givin ga 
right liberal religious direction to our 80cial 
influence. Let this not be a mere abstract trath, 
or head admitted duty ; but something for” heart 
study and heart feeling—to think upon .in the 
silent watches of the night, and to be felt amid 
the intercourse of the day, and acted upon con- 
Scienciously and always. | 

The effects will be, most happy. We shall be. 
guarded against the exercise of that impertinent 
curiosity that does no one any good, and. be led 
to take that interest in others, concerns that, is. 
the result of the true eXercise of, SOC 1esS.- 
and true desire to promote their well 2 

The manner in which 1 we are. to discharge thi & 
duty can better be eened  Cirepn 


arise and are noted, than, ibed. V = 
decide better than any. Fogg Tus, whether or 
not our curiogity in lookin ings of others is 
laudable, and whether, we Ir] ed w h our 

ing.” If we Took with an evil eye, 


manner of 1o0 
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and truth,” we" shall give a good "direction to our 
68a feelings and influence, and be at peace. 

©O that we might all have the eye” of Christ, 
from whence affection, s/mpathy, and” kindness, 


always beamed, winning the heart of every one | 


who rightly and clearly discerned "their light. 
Vengeance, hatred, malice, and unkindness, nev- 
er 8hot their Iightnings from that eye; there 
flaghed no desire' for others wo, or gladness in 
others overthrow. No, like the beautiful and 
placid star of evening, every day was 8weet and 
mild, as when its heayenly light stole into the 
heart of Peter and revealed the hideousness of 
his crime in denying 80 tender and faithful a 
Lord. Christ looked indeed on the things of 
others, but it was with the good eye. O how 
good! to see how he could benefit and bless. 
So let us look, 'and whether, after the fashion of 
this world, we have charming eyes or not, they 
will seem beautiful to the good, being radiated 
with the light of christian goodness. B. 


Christian Charity. 


BY MISS 8. C, EDGARTON, 


© ILL it 8vits us to disdain 
The altar, to deride the Fane 
Where simple sufferers bend in trust, 
To win a happier hour.” WORDSWORTH. 


THraArT altar is not thine— 
The prayer thence offered, bears with thine no part ; 
But oh, thou scorner ! from that lowly shrine 

Goes up a fervent heart. 


Scorn and contemn it not ; 
For, with its 8ins all gushing out in tears, 
It sanctifies to. God the hu mbleat 8pot, 
And there an altar rears. 


[It suffereth in its crimes— 
It kneels to win the pardoning seal of God; 
And, - ringln on the air its 8oul-deep chimes, 
es. temples of the eod ! 
"The Father hears the cry, 
And ae is presence to th* imploring s0ul ;- 


He hears thanksgi Priogs in the half-breathed sigh, 
As wher eep anthems roll. 


He Sees the heart-wrung tears, 
With'the same eye as the baptismal rite, 
That seals-the boly, brow; of one who wears 

| 1A 5pirit-robe of white. 
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CHAPTER | 'V: quot we wig 


«Fx will teach thee that 85 Wa Q $i kr part © | 
"Mit! the hidden things of each human Heart 000 


Rtapzr! do the words of the motto m_ to. 
} of 5.46; 
your 1magination a form bowed with Yare and 
age, and with the lines of sorrow deeply furr 
ed on the brow? Perchance, you have gina 
lessons of wisdom and humiliation hs 
of experience, and felt the truth that the" ent 
bearing of injuries, the struggling throug ug -mp-. | 
tations and trials, and the oft, mild answer r in 
return for revaiifc and abuse, were the fruit ofa. 
holy spirit within and adorned with the heaven-, 
ly grace of long-suffering: . But do not "turn; 
doubtingly from my sketch, if I bring to you the | 
youthful form of Elenor Carlton along whoxe | 
path the blossoms of but nineteen 8ummers have - 
scarcely cast their fragrance. The lovely face,” 
with its serene, moonlight expres810n, reflected 
from: the glorious and heavenly light she has 
gained from the volume that lies open before her 
as she sits in contemplation, at the open ca8e- | 


|| ment, may draw your interest, and let it go with 


you back to her childhood ET, the last kiss of. 
her widowed mother was imprinted on her brow. 
Do you doubt that the young have their lot of 
trials to bear? Ah! if 80, you should have entered. 
with your deepest feelings into that young heart, 
when the last cold clod was thrown on her pat; 
ent's remains by the unsympathizing sexton, and" 
s$he sobbingly turned from them and took* the 
hand of her baby-brother to follow her uncle to. 
the almost stranger home, The few kind neigh-) 
bors that had followed the beloved and beautifur 
widow to her grave, looked 'sadly on her little} 
orphans and whispered low, s80othing words to 
them as they stooped to Liss their  moistened 
cheeks; and the groups of children that had co! 
lected around the enclosure from idle curiosity, | 
stopped in their gambols, husKed' the mer! 
laugh, and looked vorrowfully into each "other 
faces; and one little boy even yetitured to ap: 
proath the mourners and attempted to speak, yo | 
bursting into tears, could only tic" silen ay by ; 
their 8ide to express his 8ym hay mA F100 


The home whick they peter red Tal . ec 


|| for the little orpharis as far” as the R _ 


waiits were concerned but'the 
__ 


- 
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and their aun 1 hem with | 
as. much vunhs theygh/f RI "v/08 would 
allow, knew-not-the-many om -gecret windings 
to & child's heart, for her. eold-formality and stiff 
dignity had,,neyer ,descended./to such. trivial re- 
gzearches, and 8he looked on. the little beings as 
zcarcely pog8es8ing, more mental wants than her 
pet, parrot and kittens. Had the bounding step 
of. childhood ever, before rung through her silent 
apartments and the curious eye and busy fingers 
diarranged. the strict and precise order of her 
household, and the prattling, lisping tongue call- 
ed her mother! her heart would have felt and 
owned their capacities and wants, and she would 
have learned to loye © these little people,” and 
ſeel that *it js not a slight thing Ren they. 
who are $0, fresh from God, love us.' Had it 
been 80, the orphans would not 80 keenly have 
felt their loss as when, after she had shown 
them to their room and bade them good night ! 
they nestled their little heads close on their pil- 
low and, sobbed., into an unquiet sleep. 'The 
morn brought a new mode of life to them. They 
arose to. the performance of precise rules and 
regulations , 80 irksome to the young, and 80 
blighting to the buoyancy of the heart. Why 
Should we restrain the innocents from bounding 


80metimes from the art-straightened path to pluck 
the thousand flowers that are ever on their way- 
Side? though none but the most vigilant would 
attempt it when the Joyous and restless spirit 


prompts them. Perhaps the sunshine of joy 
loes 800n disperse the clouds of care from young 
hearts, at least its light sooner beams through 
hem, for there are no mists. and vapors of care 
and anxiety that it must penetrate ; and little 
rank 800n began his freaks and gambols in spite 
ff prescribed rules and, the serious admonitions 
df his careful sister, and eyen she could s8ome- 
imes forget her grief for awhile in the witchery 
ff his playfulness. She was of a quiet, unpre- 
ending nature, and almost shrank from observa- 
10n.; and thoge who sometimes smiled on and 
lexsed her little; brother, would. turn from -her 
ith a careless glance, and the little s8ufferer, 

Phose heart was the nursery of the tenderest 

Mections,, would. go. alone, and weep for | her 
other's. 5ympathy and loye. Little Frank was 
he : Wy witness,, of her grief and his lisping 

deve the only foes How touching are the 

nt eN ACC ents; of chil hood when breathed from 


ET: "Mp 4, of, feeling, and. sympathy ! 
Don't cry, Elle, 


[1 $800N.” 


would 8a, © mamma Say. She || 


r_ home, where he w 


was going, to. = | 
Franky Stay. a way 


meet papa, and Elle 
longer, then God woul 
know. it, will be pretty there, for mamina always 
say true, now don't cry ! 
stayed for the sweet pleader's sake, and on him 
was lavisbed all the affection of her Joying na- 
ture; and with his hand clasped in hers,  she 
would steal to their mother's grave that they 
might. feel her presence, more; . © Franky,' she 


would say, © mamma $aid we must always feel as., 


if she was watching over us, and then we should 
be good and happy ; don't let us call it her grave, 


but the gate through which, she passed to her_ 


happy home ; and don't you know how $he uged 
to love the pretty flowers we would bring. her 
from the woods? We will pull the withered 


grass up and make our garden here, where it will , 


be nearest her; we will get the violets from that 
bank where $he sat last and sung to us, and the 


mountain pinks and wild geranium and honey-. 


suckle beside that brook where $she learned you 
to 8ail your little boat ; you know we can cross 


it, for there is the bridge that papa once threw . 


over for us, and near the old elm we can find the 
bed of forget-me-nots, and blue-eyed-grass, mamma 
would always weep when she gathered them, 
and I used to watch her when we came by papa's 
grave and saw how she would always .lay the 
bunch $he had gathered there. O we will plant 
them all here! No, sweet  Franky, sister will 
not cry again, and you must try and be good and 
as quiet as you. can be when aunt is with us.? 
The promise to be good and ,quiet was easily 
gained, and they then left the grave and s8ought 
their home. 

« Children,” said their aunt as they opened the 
door, *where have you been? your uncle,and. 1 
have long been at the tea-table. - Come and- sit 
down. It is very strange you forget rules $0 
' Elenor quietly took her seat; and when 
little Frank stood to. be raised into his, his, uncle 
could not but observe the peculiar '8weet and 
happy expression he wore, and. raising:him up 
he asked where he had been playing? -* By ma- 
ma's garden,” he lisped..  Elenor blushingly look- 
ed up and said they did not mean to stay 80 long 
at mamma's grave, but. theycould not. help, it, 
* How strange the children should - '£0- there P 
exclaimed their aunt. * Do not go again, for you 
wilt grow gloomy if your do; \Dhat is" not the 


way to forget your grief; 1. Jo do pot. wigh to 


forget ity, 8aid Elenor, (if I onst %= Tamma ; 


-) $2" 


Ns 


let them come, too. { 4 


The tears would be 


» 


# 
42 
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but ITT a; Jick PETE] TOY Ye; 
8aid Frank,” Jo a mHmMe stopped erying. "Dott 
you want 'P go to mamma's pretty home, aunt? 
Elle Says that is the gate he went thioagh, and 
we are going to put violets round” it” * *Hush'! 
how Strange you alk ! Husband, had they better 
go again?” © Yes,”,8aid he, anfekfy glancing from 
his paper whose price curtenit livts' had made the 
8mall coin of children's talk slip through his mem- 
ory, * Well, she replied, musingly, * they might 
as well, if they are out of mischief; 'their noise 
affects my nerves shockingly, and *tis pleasant to 
have things orderly a few moments. I wish they 
had been trained right in the first place.” 

. The orphans availed themselves of this solilo- 
quy, and many a bright summer day you might 
have seen them trudging through the lanes with 
their baskets on their arms, or seated in' 8ome 
flowery nook arranging and preparing their treas- 
ures. Often you might have seen the devoted 
8ister too, when Franky was tired, s8eek out a 
resting place beneath the shade, and read pretty 
tales to him; and every dell and knoll and sing- 
ing brook they peopled with the fairies and 
nymphs of their nursery ballads. Their mother's 


” > 


grave was not forgotten in their rambles, for the 
fresh green leaves and delicate springing buds, 


bore testimony that the wood nymphs retreats 
had been lately disturbed for its adornment. 
There was a little slender paling that enclosed it 
too, hewn out with a knife by the tender hearted 
Edwin Atherton, the boy who s0o readily came 
from his companions to offer his sympathy at 
their mother's burial. 

But the summer hasted away as it eyer does 
from the young as well as the old, and left only 
here and there a tuft of flowers more hardy than 
-their sisters, and the autumn began to toss her 
withered leaves over their graves and moan 

among the naked trees, and scare from their re- 
p treats the s8weet jnfiiittels: and our little ramblers 
were forced to relinquish their pleasures. Alas, 
; the affectionate Elenor little dreamed when she 

looked « on the decay of her favorites, and, kissing 
the cheek of her Sorrowing Franky, told him 
| they would © all wake in the spring—she little | 
__ drea med that her living flower, 80 prized above 
x all wi was even now touched with the frost 
* of 'dec deca hich no 'edrthly spring would” revive. 
d s. he r68e faded" on the cheek of 


/ "the" "music of his prattle” was 
THe” cHilling 
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"change had yomey 
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rn tones of -hig-voice*toldithat the d 
was eveſi” uporhis vital» Medical-advi 
called, bnt:no truman aid ikbrtornrdiaccd 
two short days wasthe diseaze doing the last 


of its work 'upon his frail-zystem,and-hig. 4 
grew ghortet, his eyes lost their lustre, and. t 


fond Eletor;thoughsbe had elung t6 hope, was: 
last forced to realizes the-sad/trath that he mugt 
It seemed too much for -her young heart 
| bear, and not for a moment could -she be pers 
ded to leave his bedside-as-long as--8he- could 
hold his little feverish- hand, or-'see his languj 
eyes seek hers with a faint s8mile ;. but-when the 
last pang was over—when she -8aw him- placed 
in his little coffin, and- carried-to his : mothers 
side, her young heart was almost broken 1. O it 


die. 


is indeed 8ad—it is heart rending for -even th 
experienced and trusting christian-to feel that { 


the last time on earth he has gazed -on-a love | 
| countenance, and how much more bitter the gri 


to the young mind unenlightened-by the. trutl 


| of religion and left alone to its griefs !...'To *l 


that the loved ones are gone—that, the .morroy' 
Sun will not bring them again—that seas0ns mu 
come and go, and: through. all their wandering 


never again shall they joy in their. 8weet cou 


panionship, is to the young: an: overwhelmi 
thought! And 80 it was to Elenor. .. The: frien 
that knew and felt for her, offered her their cond, 
lence, but none gave the balm that could: sooth 
her grief, or sought to divert her mind from be 
sorrows, by pointing her. to the duties that nd 
lay in her path, and the daily quieting of he 
Sorrows by performing; them, but the 8weet tri 
and counsels of her mother were till lights t 


her dreary. way, and opened , occasional. vis 


through which sbe caught glimpses of the: spink 
land, which holy lustre rested: on her heart 
guarded it from gloom/ and-repinings. Edwil 
Atherton—the kind and: gentle boy, offered. li 
friendly assistance, and/ proved: a guide and. com 
forter, for he had gained the true. seeds, of youtl 
ful piety from the nursery; of a happy and reli 
ious home. . A few years her-8enior, and , dall 
instructed- in;holy truths from-the, lips.and li 


of devoted : parents, che was well; mal if 


speak fitting words to the friendlegs and; afflictel 
Many: & dreary. winter's) day [wes brought, to! 
cheerful' and /happy -close- tothe: lonelyi ones 
the kindness: of-the:gentle:boy in; conyeying * 
her. 8ome ichozen book; (or when, thei jb uu 
lights! gleamed: from : the;{paclor lipds; and-b 
LEnevr'that-the inmates were! de oy 
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trays ove of movting the pal thought ow ters.are not all_bitterness 

/- whose--unpretending/ quiet -manners were || 'oung. fri from day. to day the e ka 

edwnfit forthe gay and brilliant circle. Ab ! was;raised. for her, sbe found j down, within it, 

5eemed '» hollow, thoughtles throng. to the | aweet allays for all its harshness which a Jess | 

kewrehild; when -scarce' a tear was :called || tient or trusting mind would have failed to [58 
— by 'the vacant-place/ of: her-sweet brother, || cover, or receive. She learned from her mother's 
and -it moved on'as gay and -unconcerned as be- || last gift—her little Bible—to follow in the | 'foot- 
fore; "but She enshrined his memory in her own || steps of her Savior, and he made the path beau- 
loving®heart, and surrounded it with the-sweet || tiful, and ever © tempered the wind to the shorn 
and beautiful thoughts of a trusting spirit, and lamb ” and as her young mind grew old in spirit- 
werit again among the village children a serious || ual knowledge, her life furniched a beautiful 
and Tegserved being. She might perhaps have || commentary on the deep things that are with- 
ventured to speak of her brother to her young || held from the wise and prudent, but revealed 
companions, but their merriment was too much || unto babes. The tiny pencil-marks that her lit- 
in exercise, and his memory was too sacred to || tle brother, as he 8at listening by her 8ide one 
her'to breathe/'amid shouts and mirth. - She min- || day, had begged her to trace round our Lord's 
gled with'the train of little forms to the village || sweet words, * Suffer little children to come unto 
school, "arid none regarded her as an object of || me, and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
Sympathy, as they knew she possessed a home, || dom of heaven,” were yery precious unto her as 
"dothing, © and- food; and what to many, do chil- || they called up the past, and the words opened to 
dren wish' fot more? Reader, wert thou, in thy || her pure vyision her 8weet brother a cherub mm the 
*hookyears; -an-only; or even an elder child of || Savior's arms, and her parents at his feet In Sweet 
thy parents?” If 80, hast thou not 8ighed when || and holy communion; and there too she poured 
the group" of brothersand sisters gathered round the ointment of her pure and child-like loye, and 
and divided” their little basket of food, and thou || received the reward which those cannot gain who 
wert left to eat'thy morsel alone ?- Or hast thou || cast the rich treasure on the footstool of earthly 
witnessed when little griefs oppressed, thy young fortune. 
friends 'could'8eek the sympathy of their elder sis-|| Years passed, and the gentle child was yerging 
fers, and felt that thifle must be checked or laugh- || into womanhood. The eold. and selfish had not 
ed at; or 'when the tasks wereover, and the rush || learned to love her, though perhaps could we 
and shout for home hurried on each little hat and || have searched the hidden springs of feeling, we 
cloak, none ' came to thy aid, -and alone thou || might have discovered a 8ort of reyerence for the 
wert left far behind thy companions? But a fond || tender being who ever gaye gentleness, and mild- 
parent's 'aris perhaps received-you, and your | ness for reproofs and harshness, and with light 
griefs 'were” forgotten ; think; then, of the 8ensi- || active feet ever sprung to the bidding though the 
tive Blenor's © trials—how, when the day was || tasks were painſul and the, returns indifference. 
over, no'kind;"sweet look: welcomed her. home, || It seemed to Elenor that changes had come. to 
and when $he would report the little success the her monotonous home as the ,years passed. She. & 
"had gained, her ardor/was-checked with indiffer- | had seen the gay.assemblage, the nch decorations 
ence ; and how often, with her delicate frame | and fashionable  extrayagance - of her aunt, and 
= wearied, and” her head | aching -with pain, 8he |the business like hasty tread and proud uprig t 
"ought" her lonely bed with no/ kind good night || form of her uncle, gradually diminishing, to al w 
'or tender"! caress' "to "charm her. to quiet and || stray visitors, « scanty wardrobe, measured sts 
' peaceſul:dreams. «Oye to whose trust is commit- || and downcast eyes; and Fithout ; a. murmur, for 
'ted little" children ! if | ye have passed through || the privations that she, Vane in to share she 
the fiery ordeal vof) early: affliction; ward -it, if | cherished a /sympathy in her heart for  thox ze on 


hb 
'povsible, from their entrance; let not their hearts || whom sbe. knew &ajheavy. bow, 01 st, 20me, any 
SLOWS 'in'a young frame—ecause them not to.|| come, and come. «be knew 3 alc WAN « ;lly 
'the'borrow: of life ere (they'are-; acquainted || prepared to, meet it; and all; th Ol 
he? , Ulbe this[bright/and beautiful-world || mind | were arouged, naw. that y 6 {ee the ve (f 


ther a*dreary waste; and-life a |} mind re goed ef hn 
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The Preit.of the Spirit. . 


9, tet Fs RG \toveh, gn her | 
une e, a and to or t he, mystery, was, at last || 
'80 ved when \ he was repeate dly.s SUM oned to his 
door by the harsh looks of creditors, and at last 
bor, ays 'ﬆtrange faces 1 were Seen in his MANSION 
| holding from his power all the riches he had 
fondly seen in -his golden, vigion preseryed from 
the moth and rust of the world. , Alas! he now 
possessed no treasures that the thieyes could not 
break through and steal, and the young being to 
whom he had slipped a. few mites in his days 
of prosperity, was now to unlock her stores of 
wealth, and prove that those of the heart are 
of more avail than aught else. She s0ught first 
the woman's feelings in her aunt, but it is a hard 
task when the lips have neyer expressed grati- 
tude towards a kind Providence in days of pros- 
perity, to teach them to forego the murmur when 
adyersity comes, and Elenor found that it was by 
administering to her outer wants that the inner 
must be reached. Nothing was saved from the 
wreck of property but the bare necessities of life, 
and the blow was wearing away her uncle's life, 
and fretting away her aunt's. 

But how was Elenor to receive the means of 
support for them? Her life had been s0 retired 
—$0 $hut ,from the world, that at first the 
way was dark to her; few did she know to 
"whom $he could apply, and even Edwin's the 
young companion of her childhood—had long 
been $separated from her, as when his school-days 
were ended his parents sent him an apprentice 
to a distant city. For awhile she toiled on alone, 
Striving to make up in cheerfulness and readi- 
ness what she lacked in means. She prepared 
the restoratives for her pining uncle, and as his 
weary eyes followed her, he wished that he 
Enew as little of sorrow as she, and cared as 
little" for the morrow. Ah, little did he, or his 
murmuring companion, know the trials of feeling 
that the patient one endured for their sxake! But 
the burden was not always to rest on Elenor, for 
the prying world had discovered their poverty, || 
and the beneyolent began to proffer the ready 
Hand for her assistance. Children remembered 
the © modest, gentle school-mate whose aptness 
and” aection had” often assisted them through 
schoot difficulties ; parents recalled to mind the 
little miothetless Gila, Whose 8ad and downeast 
looks hdmi de them sometimes fear the world 
dealt caretes)] witl Pher ; the aged remembered 
one who always topped | in the village train to 
drop the 'Gurtsey in! reverence, 'of r rush with ea. | 
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gerness, to | novjak their tot tottering, steps; and, from 
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many ;sbe received, the yarmth of, kindness, that 
might never.have reached; her. in, more prosperous 


days. , And. dear indeed, to, her, were, the kind Wi [6 
words she received. from Edwin who had heard 'req 
of her trials, and as the friend of. her sad child. Wl - ut 
hood and the beloved of her youth, claimed the i 
privilege of extending the same friendship to, her wu 
maturer years ; and sure was Elenor when $he fre. t 

quently received anouymously little 8ums—much of 
to her—that none but the delicate, careful Edwin 20) 
would 80 regard her feelings, and delicious were to 

her thoughts as she dwelt on his image—saw him WW 
industrious and frugal, and relinquishing many a 
gaieties to aid her. 'These little 8ums added to ,_ 

her own unwearied endeayors, enabled her to pro-W 1.;. 
cure the delicacies and comforts which to the in- pe! 
valids were felt to be necessities; and she had the wy 
xatisfaction sometimes of hearing the exclamation W +. 
of surprize and meeting the glance of tenderness WM - . 
for her affectionate exertions. Indeed as disease WW + 
Settled upon her uncle and a rapid dechne seemed WM 

hastening him away, few earthly joys allured him, WW 1. 
and the deyotion of the neglected child awoke thi 
long slumbering feelings of love and tenderness th 
in his heart, and the few last days of his life aþ 
which he spent in consoling and aiding ny WY 
companion, and blessing and listening to the WF 4 
sweet teachings, of his niece,” were, his best. Wl +, 
He died, and a new cord of loye was snapped WW 1. 
in the frail band of Elenor's earthly joys; but ... 
She aroused her mind for the relief, of the de-WF ... 
pairing widow, who felt that her burden was Wl xx 
heavier than she eould bear, and her affliction he 
greater than was ever the lot of a mortal before. hi 
The gloom which her melancholy and despair NA 


cast on eyery thing connected with her, , the 
watchful and untiring being 80ught to disperse 
by her serenity and christian consolations ; and 
though want was in their habitation, yet by her: 
exertions she spared her aunt the bitterness of! 
following her uncle to his last home without the 
outward robes of grief, or the 8ame expressi0l. 
she could have given in other days., As she $tood 


beside the grave and felt that again the germ 0 of A 
earthly tenderness had withered from er, the in-! iþ 
active and helpless form of her aunt as 8he leane | Ft 
heavily on her for Support, Sent a throb of j Jo i 
her heart, as she felt_it was hers to revive t e a 
bended reed, and $he prayed that she might! Mt 
up its head to heaven ; and as' "the thou ght of of 
her first griefs came over her When” bhe looked 3 
her 'lagt, on 'h& Parent "and "brother," he” felt BY © 
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take from” Her "h&dft "the Toheliness that it thin 
4yffered © and” with Her" 


"Heart Strengthened" to 
perforin wWIeHedrflnbss' What her Lord should 
require” of her, and” walk unmurmuringly 3 in the 
paths that he had appointed, assured that they 
would” Jead ther to pure and unending peace at 
Jast, 8he turned with the small band of mourners 
to seek her humble home. The remembrance 
of the young companion who in her early griefs 
gave her the sympathy of his kind heart, came 
to her as she marked the village group of chil- 
dren, and grateful thoughts were busy in her 
mind of his relinquishing the s8ports of boyhood 
to cheer her a lonely little orphan. Just then 
his mother, who had walked by her side, whis- 
pered to her that Edwin was returned and would 
Speak with her; and 80 busy had -been imagina- 
tion that she raised her eyes to meet the young 


face and form of her playmate, when the hand 


of a tall, dignified young man was stretched out 
to greet hers. "The tear of disappointment filled 
her eye from the 8udden impulse of feeling, and 
the blush of modesty tinged her cheek as $he 
thought of the eagerness with which she was 
about to greet an almost stranger. Edwin—for 
it was indeed he—saw her confusion, and with 
the same frankness and kindness that marked 
_ the boy, he expressed the joy he felt in meeting 
'her 'on his return home, and begged that she 
would receive him with the same unrestrained 
welcome that she always greeted the school-boy. 
He s8poke not of her trials, for he saw that her 
heart was ſull, but by the unaffected simplicity of 
his manners toward her she gained her compo- 
Sure, and ere he left her she was surprised to 
find herself conversing with him with the warmth 
and affection of early days. 

*Will he come again as in my lonely childhood 
to give joy to the evening hours ?”' thought Ele- 
nor as 8he drew the curtain and made her poor 


aunt as quiet and comfortable as she could, with 


her easy chair before a 8nug little fire, aſter their 
$82d repast. If a doubt or fear lingered after the 
mental query, It Was, 800n dispelled, for true to 
the impulses ; and memories of his younger days, 
he sought, again the heart that needed his sym- 
pathy, and ere he left her She felt the assurance 
that she, $hould never while he lived be deprived 
of Fi Yo His h 10Me, for. the. future was. to be in his 

native village, and his industry. and \Perseyerance 


goon gained him friends Lk OM Aenor;s 


nineteenth summer promised as begytl fairy- 


_ 


. 


7 ry 
with little Frank, and 
"garden in the 
etefided' to "the pine grove not far distant, to 
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1ook at the daily improvements on a neat little 
cottage which the villagers prophesied was one 
day to be hers. And 80 it proved; for when, It 
was completed in its inner and outer arrange- 


ment, its owner—the young Edwin—chose her 


for the priestess, for he knew she had been truly 
and fully consecrated for the service by her short 
but stern years of trial, and her oracles, which he 
Should gladly consult in times of care and doubt, 
would be those that should secure to him joy 
and contentment. And, reader, if I have inter- 
ested you enough to turn and glance again at the 
window, you will see another figure seated by the 
s1de of Elenor, with a satisfied and happy look, 
plying her needle, and I must tell you that it 18 
her aunt, for you would hardly recognzie. her in 
the gentle and lowly minded woman, who by the 
teachings of that open book has been won from 
her errors and repinings. ELLINORA. 
Home Vale, Mass. 
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Religious Intellectaality. 


Original. 


Tris is an age of admiration of what philogophy 
and science can do to reyeal latent energies 
in the commonest agents in nature, and 8how 
forth the wonders to be yet. achieved by intel- 
lectual prowess. Yet it should be remembered 
that the application of strong thought and ardent 
feeling to penetrate into the deep things of re- 
ligious truth, and their connection with the best 
interests of human life, brings as rich a reward 
as when yielded to the study of the outward 
world of matter—changing, beautiful, aud WOR- 
drous materiality! We; hear, much, concerning 
the ©reading* of © the book, of nature,” and it 
would seem that some deem nothing more re- 
quisite than to open the eyes and look out, upon 
what . is spread out before them, But such. err 
greatly, for we truly read only as we understand 
—only as to our minds are, conyeyed ideas and 
thoughts. If there be _.no, spirit within, to jo 
pret the outward symbols long a6 nl tentbeh 
eye simply looks upon characters; 
the mind. no meaning — ark. 
Egyptian | hierogly phies; Tl 

As he who looks upon the, Greek EA Page, 
kyowing nothing of the language, sees only 
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Fe "Thats or ihe receive into tis 
mind-the poor glowing thoughts there em- 
bodi ed, $0, 18 "he Who gaze on natvre« with no"! 
interpreting mind--without an intellect enlight- 
ened by knowledge and directed. aright by phi- 
tosophy.- - He can- discernbut -few traces of the 


clear reyealment of a divine hand, and must be 
shut 'out from -insight to. the delicate evidences 
of Perfect Love. As his mind is enlightened, 
he is able to read. At first but a small portion 1s 
perused ; but the more he cultivates sympathy 
with the study, and diligently applies the aids 
afforded him, he reads more and more of the 
glory of God, and finds that everywhere around 
him are scattered leaves of the primitive revela- 
tion to/man. 

Study—earnest and continued study, is as re-! 
quisite to discern the beauties and harmonies of 
gcriptural truth, as to penetrate the veils of .na- 
ture's arcana. Let this be believed, in connec- 
tion with the fact that as great rewards do spring 
from study rightly directed thereto as when given 
to the ontward creation, and theology will not be 
regarded, as it too often is, as dry and unfruitful. 
Science has discovered & world of beauty in. a 
drop of water; devotion has discerned a rival 
world of loveliness in- a single passage of scrip- 
ture ; and can look with a loftier admiration on 
the beauty which science beholds than science 
ever can, without looking through devyotion's 
glass. | B, 


Dm 


The. Thoughtful. 


Original. 

Taz common expressions of every day eourtesy 
and remark, frequently afford subject matter for 
the | deepest- and 'most serious reflection to the 
thoughtful and contemplative mind, Such a 
mind fixes. its reflective powers upon 80me com- 
mon obseryation—examines it separate from oth- 
ers, and. derives from it the most useful consid- 
erations. It may be that two friends are obser- 
ved parting from-each other, and the word faxe- 
well, strikes on the obubxver! s ears, It is then 
to-him.& theme: for:thought., - He thinks of how 
often! and with what varied feelings it is uttered, 
and-what.a depth. of meaning it has when uttered 
by the full and true heart, He ponders on what 
ſeelings should be:cherished to: prove the 8incer- 
PLL TAG wish, breathed 3 in that word, and what 

characterize the conduct, of eats in doing 


their part to 'male 'good the partitig blessing; | 


WHOM 0 x | Lk, end ways 
farewell, and the. next, hour wo AWAy. all. feel. 
ings of friendship, "and" though” abundantly pro. 
vided with means. to.sh Ryu depart | TRI 


is 8till remembered, yet lets month after month 


e hoped would fare' well; to' know whether he 
is in the land. of .the- living. or not... He..then 
dwells on the pleasures of receiving a letter from 
a distant friend—of the: great benefits. of .gnch 
communications between the far | divided by 
Space, and what a mighty aid to:the. great work 
of progress the art of writing has been and is. 
He next considers this art as a reason for devout 
gratitude to God, as connected with" the advance 
of religious knowledge, and the discuss1on of the 
great subjects of human interest, He dwells 
also on its abus»—on its foul degradation to' pur- 
poses of shame, duplicity and villany, and learns 
a lesson of caution ſrom the infamous peryersion 
of the best of blessings. ' And then he thinks of - 
the need of reform- in society, the want of 'reli- 
gion as the principle of action, and what an ele- 
vation man universal would. arise to, were the 
divine rules of christianity univerrllggappled, 
and its $pirit the life-blood- of every-h 

Thus the commonest 'remark begets'in the. 


" by without permitting/the. one. whom. be said 


|| thoughtful a vast ass0ciation of ideas, leading the 


mind through a thousand ayenues of daily life, 
and bringing it to look, upon,a.few of the ; pic. 
tures in the stupendous variety of human actions; 
Such a mind can never'be'idle—can never be 
lonely, and yet may be alone 1m a great crowd. 
The half-caught remark of a passer+by is ,suffi- 
cient to roll the stone fromthe well spring of 
thought, and his mind is furnished abundantly 
therewith. 'They are the waters of life which 
are thus given forth, .and; keep away the thirst 
for those streams, which, though. they may spar- 
kle and flow musically, -yet turn bitter within 
when drank. - Learn thus to- think; reader; and. 
thought will make thee mingle with the deepest 
feelings of the human heart, and'/teach thee more 
of the humanities of life. B... 
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On, what hath earth/?/ Rich golden mines, a9} 1v0 Wy 
And silver ore and #lori 10-0116! UIIG 
-Dright jowels, beauty: rower 116 at 940b 90 
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Know: -ye u'gem'ofipriceless' worth, 1: [i9we. Hiw e500 
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'Yet there's a tone m | 
' By tho Whs have'its sWeetness proved.” | | 
rom J9its Atnomg -+t51l 45y -, hg | 

Yes, bounteous nature hath dispensed 
34 Her 60\vrſ6s with a RbYal hand; © 

Deep: lare, and arts and sviences 

Are scattered o'er our favored land. 
From God's vivri hand' a richer dower 
Hath come. to, us, of greater power. 


lt. 


Wouldst'know that rich'and priceless gem,— 
That sweet, loved tone. of thrilling power, — 
That gilt which came to us from heaven ? 
"OW! '8incere friendship/is that dower. 
Our Savior, cherished in his breast 
That gift for us to make us blessed. 


Shirley. Village, Mas. 
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IMPORTANCE. OF; INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. A 
cultivated mind, 8ays Dr. Channing, may be said 
to have infinite stores of innocent gratification. 
Everything may be made interesting to it, by be- 
coming! a'subject of thought or inquiry. Books, 
regarded : merely | as, \a/ gratification, are worth 
more than all the luxuries. on earth. A taste for 
literature s8ecures cheerful occupation for the un- 
employed. gnd Ianguid hours of life; and how 
many perg8ons in' these ' hours, for want of inno- 
cent res0Wees, 'are now impelled- to coarse and 
brotal; pleasure. How, many young men can be 
found in. this city, who,: unaccustomed to find a 
companion in a book, and strangers to intellect- 
ual activity, are almost driven in a long, dull 
evening of winter, to haunts of intemperance and 
depraving'-s0ciety. / It 1s one of the good 8igns. 
of- the times, that lectures on literature and sci- 
ence.are [taking their place; among other public 
amusements, and attract even more than theatres. 
This is one of the first ſruits of our present in- 
tellectual culture.” What a harvest may we hope 
for from its wider diffusion ! 


xt. 
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ONE NUMBER MORE and the present volume will be clos- 
ed and the peculiar time of fear and hope will come to us— 
that 80me who have numbered themselves among our 
mubscribers will cease to-do 80, and hope that our list will be 
muck enlarged by the generous activity of the true friends 
of 'our work: [We zhall be gorry to part with any patron, as 
we need all we have, and know that when one drops his or 
her subscription, our work must cease to exert an influence 
in a circle where it has been wont to waken thought and 
feeling. We dwelt as muctror this as on the loss of the 
8ubscription, for an humble trust that the work will do 
good where it is pe! ited / to, is, what, more than all else 
cheers our labors." Fob *wilt, undoubtedly, cease their 
8ubscrintions, and we part with, them in peace, and look to 
the lively interest of others to fill their places, Will each 
of our friends:-who approve our! labors aud degire-the. wider | 
cireulation of this dical, make' an effort-to' 886 what can 
be done in our behalf? The. addition-of| even.one:new![aub- 
*criber will be esteemed a ki from {any,and many 
ones will 8well our ligh-a&-it-sbould be: to: give +the; full im- 
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ours Shquld, be sustained—a work th | resume to 
enter” the grit theoloz CO Ae Arad /otg en- 
ter the quiet /home-as' a friend;and -converse,fit nay be! earn- 


.estly,.yet_ ever kindly.; To the female portion 0 


| & xls pg ale portion of the Foo 
munity of our faith, we look for entouragetent:.” ir ap- 
probation is our aim, appealing'to their -good//18ense) and begt 
feelings, and never-to; the weaknesses of surface custorms a 
the +love 'of the marvellous and mock peart and jewelry 
show. | And the females of our order have the fact to be' 
proud of, that their countenance. has sustained a religious! 
literary monthly longer than one has been uhlineT th any 
other order in our country; and "that: now is a solitary: ins 
stance of the publishment of a religious literary magazine-in 
the United States, 80 far as we have 8een, The” General 
Conference 'of | Methodists': have this ' year establighed- a 


tory'—as its name, but we have not scen it. The combined 
influence of all the clergy and class-leaders of the Method- 
ist 8ect, will be brought ta bear to advance. the circulation 
of that work, and it is published under the patronage of the 
General Conference. © But we are left to the free patronage 
of the public, with no, interested clergy,—still we fear not, 
nor falter. Again we ask for effort on the part of those who 
wish the wider circulation of our work ; khow'shall we 'be 
answered ? [7 SEE PROSPECTUS: ON \2NnD, PAGE . OF 
CovER. 


{THE MERCHANT'S Wipow and other Tales; by Mrs. 
Caroline M. Sawyer. P. Price; New York.* Price 50cts. 
We have been favored with this work -in;sheets, and regret 
exceedingly that we are not able to forward it to our ass0- 
ciate, as her nicer sense of the beautiful would draw out its 
richness more distinct to the mind and; heart: of; the; reader 
than we can hope to. In our next, we shall most probably 
have a notice from her pen. The meanwhile we can freely 
8ay that we welcome—heartily welcome—this little volume z 


meet with a warm reception wherever it is greeted by thoses 
who have a just s8ense of what-/is negded to make a Ju 
book—good to interest and to fix lasting impressions in fay 
of the right. The style is chaste and 8mooth ; the narrative 
of each tale is deeply interesting ; the incidents excite feel- 
ing, without offending our ideas of probability ; and the 
christian lesson is brought out. clear.. and impressively. 
A. friend at our side, whose judgment in-matters of literary 
taste we value higher than our own, pronounces the volume 
* excellent /* and any one would expect that decision from 
her who should have marked the deep/interestwith"which 
the whole volume was continuously perused. *©The Lonely 
Burial * is very beautiful. | Pe 
The author 'of this volume says'm her modest- [op wong 
that the * Merchant's Widow” is entirely a work. of; fancy, 
but it is hoped that it is not altogether an unsuccessfureffort 
to portray the evils too frequently /reaulting fromthe pregent 
injudicious System of fashionable_. female SaucAteD., T 
story of the © Unequal Marriage” is no fiction, and the 
are those yet living, to'whom the 'principal' circumstances 
which make up the tale, are; as familiar as © hous 
words.” 'The opening chapter of the story of the © Ls 
Burial,” js also but a literal and unembellished transcript-of 
a scene, of which the author was, a few years since, aniac- 


It is very neatly printed, and, will « 
neat and # character. And what . 
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New Works Published by A. Tompkins, Just out of press. 


© A ComMPENDIUM of CHURCH HIsTORY ; containing 
a succinct account of the most important events connecte 
therewith,” from the birth of our Savior to the present period. 


For the-use of Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes. By A:- 


C. Barray, pastor_ of the First Universalist Society in Ho- 
mer, N. Y.' Thisis# good book, as we judge. by. a glance, 
for we have not had, time to examine it, as it is placed in 
our. hands in'$heets just as, we are «making up our notices. 
The pace allotted for the [extensive suryey of more than 
eighteen centuries, required a peculiar talent of analyzation 
and condensation, and we believe this will be accorded to 
the author. To speak critically, a great task must be per- 
formed ; but as we peruse the table 6f contents we com- 
mend the order of the sketching, and are pleased with the 
style and compression of what in the text we have read. 
The swbject 1s one of great interest, and is one: of the best 
Suited to excite the mind to realize the importance of indi- 
vidual and dispassionate thought on religious matters. It 
cannot fail to interest the higher classes of our Sabbath 
Schools, especially if Teachers in using this work, make use 
of other more extensive reading and study on Ecclesiastical 
History. Here are the fair outlines, and the Teacher can 


fill up as he.pleases, We earnestly commend the work to 


all parents and Sabbath School officers—to all who feel in- 
terested in the religious education of the young. Pages 
129—clear, handsome, close type. *$2,25 per dozen. 


*CHRIsTIAN CATECHIS8M, by Hosea Ballou.” This 
catechisgm we have read in manuscript, and know of none 
better adapted to impress scripture truth in scripture Jan- 
guage on the minds of children. It is valuable not only for 
this purpose as a catechism, but also as a compilation of 
8cripture passages under distinct heads. We wish every 
one knew it by heart, for then they would have ever by 
them a mental bible, ready for use, wherewith to correct 
and instruct the misbeliever. The design of the author was 
to compile, in answer to clearly expressed questions, a vari- 
ety of passages of scripture relating thereto, which is cer- 
tainly an excellent idea. We expect this little manual will 
be received, as all the former productions of our venerable 
father have been, with great favor and to much usefulness. 
$1,25 per dozen. 


*BiBLE DICTIONARY, by S. B. Emmons, author of the 
* Book of Promises.* 'This work, as its title imports, is de- 
voted to the explanation of words, terms, and names, useful 
as aids to the right understanding of the Holy Word. We 
have examined a good part of the work and are pleased with 
the author's execution of his task—which task was certainly 
a very important-one, both in the selection of matter to be 
defined and the clearness of brief definition. The Sabbath 
School Teacher will gladly hail the appearance of this yol- 
ume, and we trust it will be speedily introduced into all our 
gchools. Pages 216, double columns, close type. Price 50 
cents, 


CHAPIN'Ss SERMONs. Woe have the pleasure to an- 
nounce. that this-volume is nearly through the press and 
will be'out as s0on as this No. is is8ved. We can say.no 
more than what we have said to commend this new work 
to public attention, and certain we are'that it cannot be long 
in circulation ere its beauties and excellences will be appre- 
ciated.and an extensive sale be effected. We are glad-it is 
agh it, $75 and feel assured that to it a good mission will 
be given, to show the mind the elevating' tendencies and re- 
fining influences of our holy faith—the morality of trust in 
Infinite Love, * Style,” some one has 8aid, * is the gos88amer 
on which the s8eeds of truth are borne through the world; ? 
and though Br. Chapin's style is/as beautiful as gossamer, it 
is by no'means $0 unsubstantial; beauty may have strength, 
for where is there greater strength than the "'sea's, and 
where is there greater beauty ?—Neat type and binding— 
pages 216, price 50 cents. The last four books, as above, 
are published by A. Tompkins. 


Tax Four GospxLs HARMONIZED, With questions; 
by Z. Baker. Published by the author. The first sheet of 


$4 
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a pow Sabi th School and Bible Class book, with the aboye 
| title, we 1 n tHe city, but had no opportunity to examine. 
it, and have had none as we have not since.scen it. A well 
| executed Harmony will.-be an important to Sah. 
bath School instruction books, and we.shall be glad find 
that this is one worthy of immediate and-full =” pption, 
"The work is to be published in two volumes—volume one 
containing events to the mission of the ,seventy. Price 25 
cents per voh; $2,50 per dazen. Big. to be embellizhed 
with a map of Palestinez-engraved on.gteel.; }Can be had of 
A: Tompkins as s00n as it is out. wes ITN SG 


New-YorRxER, by Horace Greeley & Co. 'This is de- 
cidedly the yery best literary weekly issued from the pres 
of this country, and is an honor to our literature.” © A new 
volume commenced March 20th, and the first number 
made its appearance with a new and beautifal type. | The 
language of its prospectus is just.— The New- Yorker is 
devoted more considerably than any other Literary Journal, * 
to scientific and useful intelligence. The energies of the” 
editor—H. Greeley—are devoted to advance the cause of? 
morality and of social well-being. Utility will be regarded 
as more important than mere amusement, or the captivation 
of barren minds. It is not filled up with long stories'from 
week to week; and taking no part in the political contests, 
it gives carefully, lucidly, and impartially, all political intel- 
ligence of interest. The-results of all elections are especially : 
sfated with great-care "and fidelity. Tt is belieyed* that in 
this respect no paper enjoys, or has labored to: obtain, a' 
higher reputation than this. Publisghed weekly in New: ! 
York city, $2 (in advance) for the folio; $3 for the quarts, ' 
which last is preferable for preservation and binding. 


PALLADIUM AND AMULET, We intended._in'our last 
to have noticed the beginning of a new volume- of this semi- 
monthly magazine—published now at Portland, Me., and 
Portsmouth, N. H. A very great improvement has been 
made in appearance'and matter, and it is now*an excellent: 
work—under the charge of Brs. C. C. Burr, R. O. Williams,? 
and M. Ballou, of Portland, Portsmouth, and Dover. Ad- 
dress I. Berry & Co., Portland, © One dollar in advance, or: 
$1,25 at end of the year. 


I7 DeLINQUENTS, it is a fact that paper-makers and 
printers expect the real pay for all they do for us, and we 
expect to meet their demands justly ; what think you about 
doing the same towards us? It would be really pleagant to 
have occular demonstration that. you feel right with respect 
to this matter, and as ye love to make. others pleasant, Jus 
send on the amount due this office. What a pleasant day it 
will be, though the dark clouds are miles deep, when all? 
Shall have paid ! - 


IF P. C., of East Middlebury, is informed that his- letter 
has been received, and that we will with pleasure appoint 
Mr. F. as an agent. 


To CorRREsPONDENTS. In our January number, page 
308, we published an old, but yery superior piece of poetry 
as original, over the signature of I. W. Jr., Palmer,\Mas. 
It may be that he sent it to. us as a beautiful selection; if 1 
80, we admire his taste, and regret he was not more ex 
plicit; if not, we have only to say, that no bird can fly with 
' borrowed wings. "4 $2 OY 

We are glad to hail-a new -correspondent—Josephine, 
Charlestown, Mass.—whom we feel assured will be: an or- 
nament to our-pages.. Her first article will appear- in our 
next. - Shall we not hear from s0me of those, who, in; 
past, have aided us? We thank L. A. P. and Ione? 
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List of Letters containing Remittances received, pince Our 
last, ending' March 811841, © 


R. O., Wood Grove, $2; J. F. S., Hartland, $2; G. W* 
M., Auburn, $12; H. R. N., Claremont, $15; G. W. M.,. 
Auburn, $2; W. H., Hampton Rock, $2; R. C. B., Wal- 
lingford, pe; B. A. T., Troy, $2; R. O, Jr., Amesbury, 
| ; M. E. L., St, Johnsbury Centre, $2; S. A. Ry: 
Charleston, $2, | | 
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that love us the best; For 
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friends will fawn at fortune's dawn, While the breeze and the tide waft us stead-i - ly on; 
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Sor - row o'er - takes us, each false one for - sakes us, And leaves us to s&ink or | be 


And though on Love's altar, the flame that is glowing, | +4 th 
Be brighter—still Friendship's is steadier far; p! 
One wavers and turns with each breeze that is blowing, 
And is but a meteor—the other's a star; 
In youth Love's light burns warm and bright, | : 
But it dies ere the winter of age be past; | | | 
While Friendship*'s flame burns ever the s8ame, 
Or glows but the brighter the nearer its last. 2 gl 
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Che Beanty of Universalism. 
| Original. 
*OuT of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath shined.” 
Man was constituted to admire the beautiful, and 
the Creator has-been profuse in productions to 
oratify this faculty or quality of the mind. The 
beauty observable in nature—in garden and field, 
on hill and'1 m ntain, beside river, streamlet and 
ocean, and In the ever shiſting loveliness of the 
upper world; awakes in the heart elevated and 
gladdening emotions.  Eyery where around us 
in the outer world, there is beauty to satisfy hu- 
man love of the beautiful. And in this, we trace 


the benevolence of our Maker, for he could have 


furnished us with food, and carried on all the pro- 
cesses of nature, which are essential to the pre- 
servation of our being, and yet have withheld the 
beauty that every where meets our gaze, around 
and aboye. Yes, it is the pure benevolence of 
the great God that has marked beauty on all the 
visible creation, gilded and painted the clouds 
with inimitable loveliness, and enrobed the earth 
in the garments of sweetness. and pleasantness. 

Could we pregerve the freshness of childhood— 
its purity of heart with the matured mind of 
manhood, how transcendently beautiful would 
earth appear ! In all» that is bright and fair we 
Should trace our Maker's love, and feel his pres- 
ence around our daily paths. The heavens would 
indeed declare his glory, and the rich earth his 
bounty. Alas! how is the beauty of our God in 
the vast cathedral of nature darkened; when is 
put away the innocence of childhood—when the 
Spiritual vision is not permitted to enlarge and 
Strengthen, but is clouded and obscured by pas- 
Sion and 8in. Verily, it is a fearful thing to be 
cast out of the presence of the Lord and the 
glory of his power, as revealed to the pure in 
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\ heart in nature! + 
Man is gifted with a natural and a spiritual 
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perception of beauty. A love of the beautiful in 
nature has been called * the religion of the in- 
tellect,” and we may add that a love of the beau-. 
tiful in revelation, is a better religion, for it is 


"not only of the intellect, but also of the affec- 


tions. It is this 8piritual, this religious love of 
the beautiful, that feeds the holiest aspirations of 
our nature, and makes the soul to dwell in the 
sunshine of its Father's smile. * The perfection 
of beauty' dwells not in the outer world: - God 
doth indeed shine in majesty and splendor in the 
things which the eye is permitted to behold, but 
his pre-eminent glory shines out only to the 
Spiritual vision—it 8treams into the soul through 
the windows of thought—lights up the darkest 
caverns of the mind, and fills the heart with un- 
speakable bliss. To this spiritual beauty the 
Psalmist alluded when he aid, © Out of Zion, the 
perfection of beauty, God hath shined.' | | 
* Perfection of beauty,” here implies the beauty 
where all perfection is comprised; and by which 
we may understand God's "revelations of himself 
— his character, will, and designs. Mount Zion 
being the 8ite of the great temple, the name of 
Zion was $piritually applied to the religion of . 
the Hebrews. T' ey spoke of the knowledge 
of the divine character they were permitted to 
enjoy, as of the temple, 80 intimately blended in 
their affections were the place where God in an 
especial manner revealed himself, and the truth 
imparted concerning his ways with his children. 
We, like the ancient people, have our Zion. 
To us, it is the perfection of beauty, where all 
exfellence of spiritual truth is comprised ; and 
out of it the great King shines in peerless majes- 
ty and love. 'The Hebrews had much to bind 
them to their religion ; it was far more excellent 
than the religion of any other nation ; its beauty 
surpassed all others, and its glory was not tar- 
nished by degrading eonceptions of the Deity. 
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Fathers, mothers, young men. and maidens, 18 it 
not 80 with.us.?.. Is not the Zion ofthe Rextitu- | 


tion. lovely, and dear? Is there, not mugic in the 


very... breathing; of, its name, and is there. not 
beauty ever Surrounding it, like, a rainbow above 
a sea. of glory? Before the light and glory of 
the doctrine of, Jesus Christ, the, Savior of the 
world, all schemes of human wisdom grow dim 
and yanish_in insignificance, as rushlights in the 
full blaze of the 8zummer sun. , 'They are feeble and 
faulty; and like all the productions of human 
skill, are not to be compared with the wise made 
works of God. Solomon in all his glory was not 
$0 beautiful as the simplest flower in the garden 
of truth. 

If the Hebrews while under the shadows of the 
old dispensation, 8aw $80, much perfection in the 
knowledge given them of God, as to use the lan- 
guage of the text, surely we, who dwell in the 
sunshine of gospel truth, have greater cause to 
use, it. 'The ancient vail is not on our mind, 
We are permitted to enter in the very holy of 
holies in the sanctuary of truth, and look into a 
more perfect mirror of the divine character and 
government. 'To us is giyen the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. He has walked our earth, scatter- 
ing from his hand of love a Father's bounty, and, 
with lips touched by heaven's own fire, anima- 
ting mortals, to a calm, constant, and eyer strong 
confidence in_ the Almighty Spirit of the uni- 
verse. Unshorn of its man-made trappings, his 
doctrine, is the perfection of beauty ; its princt- 
ples are all loyely and harmonious; and they 
beget in the soul of the true disciple, a beautiful 
elevation and consistency of character ; enabling 
him by heart experience of the worth of gospel 
hope to exclaim—* TI count all things but loss, for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord.” 

I design in the progress of this discourse, to 
$how, in particulars, the combination of beauty 
comprised 1 in the perfection of the christian reli- 
gion, as I, as an Universalist, understand it. By 
' this, we $hall perceive its claim to the perfec- 
tion of beauty ; and may our hearts be 80 affected 
that we may admire. and love its beauty the 
more, and wear , the beautiful garments of the 
Spirit, clothing our hearts in the vesture of an- 
gels and Christ.! 

The doctrine of illimitable sanctifying and re- 


* deeming grace—the foundation of our Zion, 
unfolds 
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The beauty of God's chargcter; | Te. char 
papa of God, lays. at the On of all " 8p1 ritual 
truth ; it is the 8ource ,of all true ie and elevated 
piety; and erroneous ideas co Dncerning. it have 
darkened the human. soul, erushed many a noble 
spirit, wrung With, acutest, agony. the, ſeeling 
heart, and 8hrouded whole nations In. the gloom 
of. 8uperstition, . The, light and glory of God's 
character have been ſearfully vailed from man by 


man, and the religion of a. slayish fear and de- | 


crading dread, has reigned widely, and strongly, 
and miserably over: the human mind, But yet 
the beauty of God shines forth from the testi- 
monies of truth, and following Christ as our 
teacher, we are enabled to understand . the full- 
ness of the truth, that God is love. This is the 


beauty of God's character as shown in the mirror : 


of truth—our doctrine, 


* For though his brightness ma 
All worship from the hosts a 

What most his name must + favs 
Is; that he is a God of love! 

And mercy is the central SUN,” 

Of all his glories-joined in one,” 


Yes, the beauty of the character-of our God i 18; 
that while he reigns . 8upreme--over all yisible 
and invisible things, while to his-mind is:known 
all times and events, and | while. liis, energy rules 


Ton | 


the heavens, and the earth, and the:;seas, as-he_ 


pleases,—yet love, seen.. or; unseen, 18 | the pete 
vading 8pirit of his every operation. 
nothing uninfluenced:; by love towards/his-ceret 
tures; and could.we trace each link in the; golden 
chain of providences,'we -$8hould- find; them'-all 
polished and strong, wise made. and sure, 4s col- 


nected with the ,good of mankind—even as the 
prophet 8ays,—* He rgoices over us to do-us:go0d: 
How lovely does ! 


How beautiful that thought! 
it make the character of God !| He/enthroned-in 
all majesty and power condescendeth to-reved 
himself as rejoicing to do good |. O what-—what 


is too much to/ expect. guch! a. God;ito- accome 


plisch! What can the most imaginative invent 


as calculated to add beauty to the divine charac: / 
It is perfect—perſfect; and. the-so0ub of its | 
perfection—the . spirit of. harmony to: its beauty; - 
is love—love. for each and all—loye for-time and ; 


ter! 


eternity—love ever working / and: will-work,till 


it 8hall triumph over all-that degrades,: corrupts; 
or grieves, operating with the-energies/of ommip: 
| otence to the blotting out of the lastiin/the gre 


catalogue of human-lls. This beauty.xequies 


us to bow the knee to-/ an unchatgeable Being 
not beautiful. in-all his dealings with: hi cre# | 
tures merely during the; years of time, ant vastly 


- 


He doeth 
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Tftien UP the” Tay” of acarh (Hall have | 


been trodden by thets” It 'ctects no throne of 
venigearice in the lick world; no bar of end- 
Jess condemnation; *But'calls ths heart to rever- 
ence the" Eternal Sine!" Dia not our religion 
reveal this great truth, its -beauty would by no 
means be divinely perfeet, no more than the me- 
chanism of a watch can be perfect without the 
main $8pring. 

2. The beauty of the mission of Christ, 'Traly, 
if Christ came from the God whose lovely char- 


acter we have considered, his mission must be 


beautiful. And what constitutes its loveliness ! 
The simple ansWer 18, its design embraces the 
purification, exaltation, and happiness ' of the 
universe of mind. There is, at most, but a par- 
tial beauty in all the schemes that embrace only 
a part, as finally to be gathered in; there is, at 
most, but a trembling joy excited in the heart 
from contemplating such a purpose; and the 
more. we gaze upon its, features, the Iess lovely it 
appears. Such adesign is onlyto be considered 
afar off, where it looms up and appears greater 
than it is« ''Dhen it comes” near, and is seen to 
exclude-from [hope a departed dear one—the pa- 
rent, or 'the' child, or 'the'friend, its deformity is 
8een, aye, it 'is felt, and-often has madness been 
the' effeet. ' 'There''is not—there cannot be, any 
perfect (beauty in any view of the mission of 
Christ, that "does not bid the mind's eye stretch 
on till-1t beholds a perfect consummation. And 
8$uch a view/ we have, enabling us to recognize 
the: plan of salvation, as embracing in its sure 
results all that need 'a Savior, all that have ever 
Shed a tear, or felt a pang of sorrow, It leaves 
none without: It melts even the elder brother's 
heart; and brings him into the father's house to 
mingle in its 'gladness and rejoicings. Its accom- 
plishment' is (sure, as it. depends alone: on God. 
It'is hispleasure, his purpose, his will, and His 
glory is" identified with 'its' 8uccess. This 18 its 
perfect: beauty.” Contemplation never tires, but 
the more we gaze the more beauty we discover, 
and/*we * nnderstand the! prophet's language, — 
©How7beautifalupon the mountains are the feet 
of him-that bringeth good tidings; that publisheth 
peace, that bringeth good: tidings 'of :good, that 
publisheth- salvation;' that- _ unto Zion, thy 
God'reigneth,/- 

23,7 Beauty of the' Hkriatian aki deter. Beauty 
has too (seldome: been: connected with' the chris- 
timn>charatter, and witning loveliness kept too 
mucty digtinetfrom the disciples of religion. The 


w_ 


its, clothed with 
tractive by her cheerfulness and arninbility, puts 


gious when I am old !* 


young maiden M7 the Tndy tier of Joutuful apts 


gladiiess as a garment, and at- 


far' from her all' thoiights 'of 'religion” as ome. 


thing calculated to cast shadows over the bright- 
ness of her pathway, to rob her gowl of its fresh- 


ness, and her heart of its joy. 'It is these false 
ideas that cause 80 many to 8ay,—*'P1I" be" reli- 
Religion s8eems to them 
only fit for the aged, who are sad as they look 
back on the past, and solemn as they gaze for- 
ward to days few and short that remain to them. 
But it is not 80. Religion 1s a spiritual summer 
in the s8oul—a divine Flora—a glorious angel 
breathing celestial harmonies, while it leads the- 
captivated heart amid verdant fields of spiritual 
loveliness—a second Eden. 'There is strong and 
pure sympathy in the christian religion with 
every thing that is bright and beautiful ; it lends 
a charm to heighten human loveliness ; it imparts 
the beauty of the seraphim, even the beauty of 
holiness ; and adorns with the ornament of a 
meek FR quiet spirit, which is in the Sight of 
God an ornament of great price. 

In Jesus Christ the beauty of the religious 
character is 8een. Turn over every page of his 
history—linger on every- spot hallowed by his 
tread—understand each incident in his life, and 
you will meet with nothing repulsive, but feel 
in the presence of one altogether lovely and 
chiefest among ten thousand,, He marked out 
our path ; he exemplified the beauty of the char- 
acter required by his religion ; and who could 
wish to have a more winning character, or who 
can imagine one ? It has sympathy with the in- 
nocence of infancy, with the buoyancy of child- 
hood, and with every succeeding age, lending 
brightness and beauty to all, robing earth in a 
lovelier light, and opening a more glorious world 
to the-vision of the soul. 

4. Beauty of the motives to christian obedience. 
*<T would rather,” says a celebrated writer, © make 
people religious through their best feelings, than 
their worst, —through their gratitude, and affec- 
tions, rather than their fears and calculations of 
risk and punishment.” The Spirit of the Resti-- 
tution can alone echo this christian sentiment. 
That doctrine alone makes gratitude and affec- 
tion the vital principles of obedience. It makes 
its appeal to the better feelings of * man' s nature, 
presenting amiability in every feature of the di- 
vine moral government, and unites man's dignity, 
happiness, and usefulness, with christian duty. 
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being, "and Set] him tie the right direction; 
exercise, an improvement of those powers, must 
be connected with pregent happiness, in enabling 
him rightly to appreciate the prodfs; the worth, 
the sublimity, and the glory of the'christian rey- 
elation. And in doing this, it proves to him 
that true religion 1s the better part of every thing 
in life, making nature a reflecting mirror of God 
—the earth his flower jeweled footstool—the 
heavens the * time vesture' of his majesty and 
grandeur—and the heaving ocean the beating 
pulse of nature's heart. 

Such will ever be the view taken of the mo- 
tives to obedience by him who reads aright, and 
feels the spirit and power of the records of the 
christian faith. God therein speaks to the heart 
—the deep affections of our nature, and learns 
his child to reverence and love him. ' A veteran 
801dier of the cross, who for many years follow- 
ed the banner of a partial Savior, gaining light 
in his old age, found hope in the God of univyer- 
sal redemption, was asked what was the effect on 
his moral feelings in respect to obedience? He 
ans wered—and O how eloquent the reply ! © Once 
I was afraid to 8in; now I am 'ashamed to 8in! 
He felt the motives to obedience after his con- 
version to be far better than before—taking hold 
of his best feelings, and giving him a loſty idea 
of his Maker's love. O there is indeed matchless 
beauty in the motives to obedience given by the 
principles of the Restitution, for they speak the 
language of unmixed love, and beget in the soul 
the religion of the affections. 

5. The beauty of the future life. 'The poet in 
the most glorious hour of inspiration cannot sing 
the, beauty of the future life as revealed in' the 
doctrine of trath. His harp should be strung and 
tuned beside the throne,” and seraphs learn' him 
to touch its wires, ere fe can 8ing aright. Death 
is there SUbwed up of life; there is raised to 
glory that which here was sown in dishonor; 
and there the Lord God*wilt wipe away tears 
from off all faces, and sorrow and 8ighing known 
no more. How perfect the. encouragements, the 
comfort and consolation imparted by the beauty 
of the future life; as.reyealed in 'the doctrine of 
Jesus ! Man must die. .'\'We'must/-all die ; our 
friends, our - relatives, © our children, must all die ; 
and wherein is beauty found to ontiafy our agpir- 
ing hearts save in.the doctrine of illimitable, re- 
deeming, and «lI'tniting' Love! -- 

When the pulse of 0 r being is 
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"tony beating, || 


| 
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0 he" eo dnibetivs her cw baodk of:6u7) life 
are” running but; we'ghalllfind no comfort/in' the 


| teachitigs' of "infidelity”'or! partialismn;\and\ the 


Reatitutioh will give us ii that hour the sativfying!. 
' hope!” That alone will'enble*the. dying't6 look: 
on the swelling'eyes'of the'I6ved' ones gathered! 
around him "and "ſeel,” confidently” and without” 
doubt,' that though” 'there''is parting't on'' earth}! 
there is union in heaven, and he' will realize-that!: 


«* Soon the immortal part that now is thirsting 
For the pure waters of eternal life, 

Will mount upon its glorious pinions, burstin 
The chains that bind it to this world of strife 

Upward, still upward will its flight be'given, 
Its fears forgotten, and its sorrows 0'er/; 

Upward, till upward, to the courts of heaven, 
Where the redeemed rejoice forevermore ! 


6. The beauty of Heaven. Strange pictures of 
heaven have been drawn and called 'beaitiful, 
while all the lovely manifestations'of wide' ex- 
tended s8ympathy for the degraded and distressed 
have been denied a part 'in them.” Beings of | 
heaven have been depicted as far Jess amiable 
than the good and kind of earth, and man would 
often be ashamed'to attach to a sister the char- 
acter he draws of an angel there. © The lovehest 
of earth are those of most extended sympathy and 
benevolence—whose affections go out to bless 
and cheer, and who have a willing hand to'bathe 
the brow of the most degraded; anda" voice to. 
s00the them, and by love aim -to wean them to 
virtue, Christ and God. ' Such are the imitators 
of the ministering spirits who hearken” to''the 
yoice of the Lord and do his bidding. 

The heaven of our faith is the perfection' of 
beauty. It is the home of all earth' wanderers— 
the Father's mansion for all the children; and 
there sympathy reigns in beautifut perfection;'and 
each is happy in the others bliss.” No longing 
for the embrace that will never be'realized, no ; 
wishing .* they were here who can never” come; | 
no sounds of groaning misery, or of hopeless I 
mentation, break on the” spirit's ear, but all 4s 
love—all is þbliss, for all 1s union and purity. 
Happy the 80ul to, whom 'such'# heaven is''s' re- 
ality; his 'vision rests on beautythat” can never 
tire, and he can view rainbows'and' flowers” that | 
can never yanish or fade.” O none” but"the Fevoitt | 
belieyer can know the pure'and' elevating ' pleas: | 
ure that comes in devoti6hal 's6agbny tothe 46ul | 
that meditates on "the perfect! beatity”of Heaven, | 


as revealed by the glorious 20 pad of the bleszed * 
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Thus have I -endeayored to. vindicate.the claim. 
of our; doctrine, to. the appellation— The, Perfec- 
tion of Beauty !: Aye, it does; embrace all spiritu- 
al loveliness, by :recognizing aright the character 
of the Supreme, the. mission; of Christ, the chris- 
tian character; the, motives to. obedience, the : fu- 
ture life, and the.uniow and bliss: of heaven, From 
the beginning, to, the end. it, maintains that God is 
love—that the universe is peryaded with that 
ever present and omnipotent spirit, and permits 
no created being, \angel, man, or demon, to dis- 
turb the grand 'purpose of Infinite Wisdom to 
redeem ever-intelligent creature—to uncover in 
the light of heaven, and to the gaze and love of 
angels, the-image of God in every human s8oul, 
by. the remoyal of- the yails of earthly vanities 
and the corruptions, of sin, 

Hoy -much.haye we to bind us to our faith— 
to open the  warmest and purest. place in our 
hearts for its,, nestling dove; to exert all our 
energies to.extend its triumphs ; to be careful to 
wear the beauty of its spirit, and carry it as the 
heavenly; comforter to the sick, the struggling, 
the oppressed; the sorrowſul, and the dying. - It 
contains in, itself the yery s0ul of social progress, 
and it is destined in the power of God to make 
Straight | a highway for holiness in the desert. 
' Every. yalley, shall be exalted, and eyery moun- 
tain and- hill shall be brought low, and the crook- 
ed shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain ;. and the glory of the Lord $hall be reveal- 


'ed, and all flesh hall ;see it together; for the 


mouth of. the Lord hath spoken it.” © When the 
Lord. shall build up Zion, he Shall appear in his 
glory.” 

Such, is the great work: of the spirit of impar- 
tial love. . Its real object is to unite all to Christ. 
Its real; /tendency, the spiritual liberty of the 
whole creation... Its real close, the chorus of all 
yoices,/in . the. song, of salvation. And thus its 


doctrine, of the future state harmonizes with its 
| preeepts:for present_ duty. 


. And this, is. another trait of beauty in our faith, 
Which distinguishes it from all others; for as 'we 
are, commanded. to set no, limits to our loye—to 
our. forbearange—to / -our rendering good for evil 
to, the; Exercise, of generous forgiveness, 80 
does. the. view. our faith presents of the future 
existence digplay; the great Goyernor of the uni- 


rerse/ triymphing. in the, 8ame. operations _ of un- 
limited forgiveness and love. But if our -faith 


arrayed before 1s a time when the Supreme will 
bring before-hi | | worlds, 650 ademn 
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to, suffer the, « effects, of eternal vengean 
mighty power. a portion, of bis Es ofo” 
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ze with the pre- 


forgiveness binding, upon- us: 
future state would not harmon! 
cepts for pregent duty. 

Let us then be thankful for the perfect beauty 
of our faith, out of which the, God of glory. shines 
in, peerless majesty and grace, as the Father of 
mercies, and God of all comfort. The prospect 
is glorious, Our eye can neyer tire in gazing on 
its loveliness. It bids us neyer give up any 
human being. And in giving us a hope for our- 
selves, it gives us a hope for all—for the uniyerse. 
It marks the blessing of God on our common na- 
ture, and gives us. a simple creed—God is, love. 
God is stronger and wiser than eyil. Love, 
therefore, must triumph and eyil end. 

Here is something worth contending, and that 
earnestly, for. It is the ground of confidence and 
hope in man. The only source of a confident 
trust that oppression, deceit, hatred and malice, 
Shall end—that humanity shall come forth 'oK 
the vanities that bewilder, the sorrows that bow 
down, the perplexities and mysteries of life that 
oppress the s8pirit, and be transformed into. the 
Spiritual image of Jesus the beloyed, and enjoy 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. Dear 
as the apple of the eye—as the healthy beatings 
of the heart—as the hope of heayen and, re-union, 
let the faith of the Restitution in Christ be to us. 
Let us show that we value it, by wearing as. a 
daily and beautiful garment its spirit—by making 
all that we say and do, correspond with its moral 
teachings. Thus sball we pregerye the harmony 
of life, and. our aspiration will go up to the eter- 
nal throne, — Let thy work. appear. unto thy ser- 
vants, and. thy glory unto _ their children. And 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us ; 
and establish thou the work of our hands upon 
us ; yea, the work of our hands establish thou 
it.” B. 
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Of. golden clonds formed of the duet. 


O it wes swedtt6 all the past, 
And on its-sacred beauties cast 

A loving glance, for smiles-returned 
Kindled a fire that once had burned, 


The fire of love that warms and lights, 
Bringing to view the lovely slghts 
Which ts the: future drew our heart, 
And kept it from fear's grief apart. 
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Sweet is the less0n now T learn, 
As tp the past in thought I turn ; 
It texcheth me to place my heart 
Amid the things that ne'er "ot 


O I was happy when my z0ul 

Saw, clouds of glory lofty roli 
Above all forms in shadows drest ; 
My spirit's sun then knew no West! 


Ring out, ye bells, your pleasant chime ! 
It bears me back to childhood's prime ! 

I sit-a prophet at this door, 

Telling that wasted days are o'er, 


Boston, Mass. 


N., S. P, 
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The two Fathers. 
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Tuzzz was the 8ound of «tifled s0bbing through- 
out- the whole house, the fires were extinct on 
all the hearths, and by the-glimmer of neglected 
lights 8mall groups of weeping friends were sit- 
ting in. remote rooms, silent, or now and then 
uttering a few. words from which all the-tones of 
hope had faded away, and that struck their hearts 
at interyals, like the very toll of the passing bell. 
In, one apartment there was a . perfect hush, and 
ne. more. motion. than on-e frozen sea. ''Therein 
lay on. her death-bed, but till breathing, as 8weet 
a child as ever folded. hands before ' God;—over 
her. countenance, white. 'as the: shrouded- sheet;, 
her parents; bad long, been hanging, and dropping 
theiz .last kisses. on, the. closed; unconseious eyes 


—M whose: $kill had, been, in yain bestowed on | 
the, aufferer. ight. and day,;stood at the foot. of | 


the, .couch .with.. a.solemy. face overspread with 


that profound pity which: melteth not in tears— | 


ang the, PO .who-had- continuedto read- to 
rords of hin who died: to:8ave -8inners, 


even after her speech was gohe-and'her' resigla- | 


«” : "| heaven remningd in the pore of reven 1 
rose 


|| stood aloof in their awe; and-left them” to the 
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+/The chdnge/from\ life -t6dekth, gradual as" I 1 ©! 
may have been. inits/progress; '#mites the loving thing 
| heart that beholds itwith* vpang' 8" sudder as if 29's 
there had been'no. previohs devpair.” There had Ml '*'Y 
been /a faint irregular breiith for the' parents to if 124 
listen' to-—=therehad' been a motion» of the bosom' Wt Pe 
for\ them to: gaze: on—4a ' quivering of the eyelids Wy *7*' 
that, miserable though it was to 8ce;showed that Wl <2 
|| their ehild was yet among the living. But now: plac 
breath or motion there was none—her'name was Wl ?*** 
the name of a shadow—for her life had'ceased to Ml ©? t 
||be—sbe had: left the world in which they dwelt” uy 


and would eontinue to dwell; the separation was 
infinite, the loss beyond the'power of their smit- 
ten hearts to conceive, and religion itself, that 
had hitherto borne them up,” deserted ' them in. 
that extremity, and they both sank down togeth- 
er on the floor. No foot approached them—no 
hand was stretched out to suceor them in their. 
s8woon—for the friends who "beheld the agony 


care of him who in his most- dreadful Judgment 
is 8till the God of mercy, 

For an hour the parents were left aloe in that 
chamber—for scenes of suffering there are, which” 
to witness is almost to profane, None went” 
near them; and |the' few dear” friends that were 
in the house dropped away one' by one” to'theit” 
own homes. 'The servants watched-every louder” 
groan that. echoed through the- stillness / of the" 
dark, and in whispers- 8poke'of the- 8aintly char 
acter of the beloved dead. * Foo good was 8he,": 
they 8aid; © too beautiful to live long ;* and 8he”? 
who had tended her from her birth- showed .z 


ringlet of her hair eut off during her last mortal 


Sleep, while many & tear fell ow its golden iglow! 
from eyes little -used| to weep, and-\8entiments Wl *" 
were. express8ed. by! thoge humble folk |most- af-' 4 


fecting in their: purity; and! solemnity ;—such 1s 
the influence of sacred.sorrow-on-the nw w 
all the-children of the dust. | 
Hurried feet were ;heard- descending the stair,” 

and \the s0und | died -away at' a 'distance in the? 
outer night-: The old nurse ventured/into the” 
room, and [lot with-one arm below'the* head of 
the . corpse, and the. other-across: its breast, lay® 


—— 


the mother. in a profound sleep/! [Both faces-were" 
alike, pale, andthe same 'angelical smile/was on" 


tion, was geen onply.in. & few: ſast ranishing smiles, 
bas 2 down bis-silyer bairs'in 
and, at. the yery moment of her outs 


oom,'|} 


both, —but no-one else. was: present, and $0065! 
__ that; the father had-sought, inchis- distrac-" 
tion, the Jegs.ingufferable- 4olitude-of! themwoods® | 


nds , - © a5 m7, © .0Qq 
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or. glens, Dow; shone. over by me nteg is dead 


and stars. 

.On he; went; blind, and; deafiito2all| outward || 
things; yet ,uneonseiouslygdraw, 1881 if by: the! 
power, of ;gome inyisible/gpirit; towards the soli-' 
tary; parish chureh, that 8t00d,,among'| its: tmulti.* 
tude . of burial; heaps; under the gloom of an old 
pine-groye, 1 Lonesome was-the road he took, up 
a ravine darkened : with trees, and-filled with'the || 
constant. thunder of waterfalls, 'To his'-ear the 
place was 8ilent; as; the, grave. | Unappalled he 
passed along the edges. of precipices,.and close 
to the brink. of many an abyss, like one walking 
in his sleep, and. to whom danger is not, because 
he has no. fear. 'The confused -8ense ' of ' some 
unimaginable. calamity drove him-along ; for his 
soul in. its:pas8ion. could. no. longer grapple with 
realities, .and all it knew was that there had been 
most dismal death. Misery more than -man could 
endure was quaking. at. his heart—but his reason 
was 80 8haken, that it lost hold of the cause why 
of all God's creatures on this wretched earth he 
should . be. the most. wretched, and thus ordered 
out for. eyer,, and.eyer into the haunted wilder- 
ness. | 

There. came: a pause -to his: agony, and lifting 
up his, eyes, once: more he knew the heavens, and 
wept.. 'Then the image of his child lay before 
him, with-/its face looking up: to all those glorious 
luminaries, -and// he remembered that” she was 
dead, /His 8eat was a graye-stone—the shadows 
of the. church-tower lay . across the moonlight 
burial, groyund—and the far-off mysterious mur- 
mur of. midnight. was as a 8ound from another 
world. y 

Then- arose; in the 8ilence of that lonesome 
chureh-yard,; the clamor of a grief that knew not 
how 'great.it was till, far away from human voice 
and eye, it- thus poured itself forth like a torrent, 
s0unding along when all living things were asleep. 
All the; blessings:that Providence had bestowed, 
—$0-Many, $0. pure, 80 high, and 80 undeserved, 
—were now all forgotten, or remembered'in bit- 
terness of gpitit,-almost with an upbraiding in- 
gratitude. :4:What means the goodness of God, 


then |degtroyed, them all: by-one 'dread decree ? 
Better, ;-oh; better-far, that-'she had never been 
born, that atailtis sueh as'hers had never been, 
Since theyohave all-pagsed away, —that mine eyes 


O thou great, and thou dreadful God! is 'her voice 
indeed angie forever {Garvit be that our Emeli 


Since he:; has gathered all his gifts into one and 
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a cold stone slab; green MAR the ou 088 
years, and writhing like- a 

tered curses 'on his. exizteni6 akon 
pardon, wailings: forithe dead, 'and/prayers'in "0g 
half of her over whom, althongh he now knew it 
not, God had thrown the mantle-of' & profound 
Sleep, out of which she was to awake in perſect 
resignation, even with her only child lying a 
corpse in her bosom ! 

A shadow moved over the -church-yard; there 
was .a sound as of steps, and the miserable man 
felt himself in the-presence of-s0me -one "whom 
he could not yet discern.” 'The feeling. of that . 
presence disarmed. his -grief, —something like 
s$hame for his weakness blended with the recol- 
lection of its ruefal 'cause;,—and-starting to his 
feet, by a 8udden effort of self-command, he pre- 
pared himself to be seen and spoken to by one of 
his fellow christians. The figure of an old; man 
stood close beside him, and he-at-once recogniz- 
ed the solemn countenance of him who had been 
praying to his daughter on her death-bed. It 
Seemed as if tears were in those aged eyes; pity 
overspread all his features, -pity: was in his locks 
white as the snow, pity trembled in his folded 
hands, and pity bent down that body more even 
than the weight 'of three score and teri years. 
© My 80n, this is a 8acred place, and'God will to 
the prayers of a contrite heart send down peace 
from heaven—eyen the Holy Ghost, the Coni- 
forter. I bid thee to be of good cheer, for where 
can mortal - creatures like us 80 feel the vanity of 
SOrrow as in the field of graves? 


There was & long silence, during which the 


heavens became more serene, each large Justrous 
star 8eeming nearer to the earth; and the shitary 
church-yard. to be received into the” very bogom | 
of the sky. 'Dhe 8oul of-the bereaved father felt © 
its immortality ; and the dreadful darkness rollef © 
off from the decrees of Providence. The myste- 


had never [zeen/her kneeling in prayer, —that— || 


ry. of the dread of life grew more supportable ; 
and - he thought he heard the voite of an ' Wager — 
Singing a hymn. - Well knowt' and dearly belovs 
ed was that voice! For many blessed years it had” 
been heard amidst the shadow and! snnshine « 
this earth ; but now it wavered” away fat off into” 
the blue celestial depths, murwuring's boly, La 
most a joyful; farewell.” 5 

The old man bent oter tis 5on and wept.” *0 
father, for»by that - name from youth upwards | 
have. Lloved-to call-thee, Join with me in hum- © 
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ed "man, who®had long been familiar with 
gorrow, and well acquainted with grief, and he 
that never before bowed down at the bidding of 
a broken heart. The sighing and the 8obbing 
were all now from the breast of him who had 
8eemed unassailable to earthly troubles. Drench- 
ed were his wrinkled cheeks with tears, and he 
bowed his white hairs down eyen to the flowers 
that smiled in the moonhght on a grassy grave. 
*O my s8on! pray thou also for thy poor old 
father! for know that only a few hours before I 
left my home to pray by little Emeline's bed, my 
own daughter—the sole daughter of my age— 
was called away from me—my Lucy lies like thy 
Emeline—no more than dust Y 
O the great goodness, and the exceeding love 
of the human heart, that all life-long has been 
under the inspiration of a heaven-born faith ! 
Utterly desolate was now the house of this aged 
minister of religion ; no one now to accompany 
him on his evening walk—to read the chapter at 
morning and evening prayer—to watch the daily 
change that steals over the face and the frame of 
him who had nearly reached the hill-foot of his 
. Pilgrimage; and to close his eyes at last when 


willingly they shall have become blind to this | 


weary world! 

The 80n now laid himself down at his father's 
feet, and in tenderest and most revyerential em- 
bracement, bathed them in contrite tears. It was 
now his turn to be the comforter; and in that 
awful. trance, his own affliction changed into a 
8adness near akin to peace. He remembered 
that God chasteneth those he loves; the image 
+ of his wife, 80 beautiful in her rediiuation and at 
that very hour cheered and strengthened by 
dreams sent from heaven, was brought suddenly 
before him; the promises contained in the Book 
of Life, koticr and firmer far than any yows that 
can ever breathe from the lips of creatures of the 
clay, became embodied in those 'scriptural ex- 
pressions $0 charged with love divine; and be- 
tween the place where he and his father now 
sto0d, once more tranquil and without a groan, 
and the light of all those glorious stars and con- 


stellations, appeared for a moment the Shadow 
of a Cross. 
'The old man was the first to'speak, and after 


that Short fit of passion, his 8oul had 'subsided 
"into the habitual and holy catm that broods' 


is of the pious., Old age, 6 
by a gracious gm gs 3 of wag 
- | comes 8ubdued 'in ' all ' its' affections. Inte 
emotion it can contemplate with quiet symp 


in others; but when standing on the Ds. ay 


another world, rightly considers all such emotic 
in its own case vanity of vanities. The past 1s 
painful or a pleasant dream; the future 1s felt te 


be the sole reality. He had parted with his 
daughter for a little while, and why should that 
little while be disturbed, blending as it was per- 
ceptibly with the dawning of an eternal day! 
«We s8hall meet, my son, on the sabbath day, i 
the house of God. One funeral sermon will suþ 


fice for them both—your Emeline and my Luey 
—few tears now have I to shed,—you may haye 
many,—let them flow freely at morning and eye 
ning Sacrifice.” 

- Again and again they embraced one. anther 
with mutual benedictions; and then parted, ea 
on the way to his own dwelling; the old man 
into the gloom of the upper glen, and his 0: 
away down the light that bathed the vale widets 
ing towards the plain and the ea. 


——— 


An Album Tribute. 


Original. 


I HAvE no prayer that cloudless skies, 
And flowery paths, should e'er be thine ; 
The deepest Strength that in us lies, - 
We ne'er by joy could half divine, 


For look ye in historic page, 
Where woman $hines | in beauty best, 
And is it not *mid sorrow's rage, 
Where we behold 'how $he is blest ! 


Blest with the power to love though hate 
Has fixed its iron yoke on one, 

And cheerful sing when adyerse fate 

Would tune to grief her every tone ? 


I pray that thou mayst well prepare 

To meet allchanges years may bring,— 
Ne'er sink too Jow & heavy care, 

Or rise too high on pleasure's wing. 


_ Willing to seek and prize whate'er 
Thy Maker shatl prepare of bliss, 
Andsweeten every bitter tear 
By hope of better life than this. 


THE RECLUSTI. 


Scraps from my Desk. 


Originat. 


FORBEARANCE. 4 
ForBEARAaNCE is 8 cardinal virtue, begotten 5 
the soul by the activity of true christian lors 
Without it, what are other exeellenejes in 
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' TRUTH AND AFFECTION. 
464] 243 7 AAS FO 35% Seas! 


 BUCKMINSTERg 3D preaching, the funeral « Sermon 
.of Rey, Dr., Haven, of Portsmouth, N. H., fe 
uted; the, reception, of Uniyersalism by Dr. 'H. 

his last days, to the great benevolence of his ow. 
sition, Which, implies that his affection and. 8ym- 
pathy for man, carried, him beyond; the truth. 
'This: impels.. us. to. ask, Was not christian. faith 
revealed for the satisfaction of the most enlarged 
affection ?, for the heart that would obey the full- 
_est emphasis of the command, * 'Thou $halt loye 
thy neighbor as thyself' ? 


”" LIFE'S CONTRASTS. 

Lirg' s contrasts is a rich theme—a theme most 
eloquently treated by the voice of human experi- 
ence whispering in the, 8oul. Whence sprung 
these contrasts? From man's subjection to be 
affected by the vain things of this life, yet having 
within him the aspirattons-of hope. Thus it 18 
that we are affected and, influenced by what is 
now, and yet are not satisfied with it, and eagerly 
look forward for a 8upply of our inward wants— 
the embodiment of the ideal. Aye, there is a 
deep meaning in the 'declaration—* He hath sub- 
jected the 8ame in hope.” Were it not 80—were 
man not constituted-a creature of hope, he would 
not have been made a being of progress—his 
heart could never have been placed in the future, 
for the present, would satisfy him, and the reach- 
ings forward of the 8oul that now cause'it to take 
hold on heayen, and roam amid the stars, would 
never have existed. 


TO 
HaAsr.thou not-stood;on .some high hill, 
And marked a streamlet's flow, 


That wound its course/ in brightness round 
The little bills below ; 


#: # 
Here met-it many a stony foe 
: That-would its race impede, 
But quickly, 2 one curved its way, 
And gain tea"speed ; 


N 8ide/the ba 
AS Toy _— 


Still AICS t and —heerſal/ gay and pure, 
Throughout t the swiſt pursuit. 


| honors himgelf, and is eager ten; 3 AC- 
| cording as he rg iy! he ME pra, 12M 


| \* 
THE SAMENESS OF JESUS. - 


I once quoted in conversation, Hebrews Xiii,8, 
and met with.an assertion_that.it was not in the 
Bible, I maryel not, that 80me should 80. imag- 
ine, as the popular  doctrines...of .the .day: make ' 
Christ to be:now a far different. being than he 
was when on earth, . when he. was the' friend-of 
Sinners and forgave his; murderers, | But. never- 
theless, we read, * Jesus, Christ,. the; same-yester- 
day, to-day, and foreyer.'. | The-8ame in benevyo- 
[lent Spirit, in the ' office, of / Savior, and (in + the 
purpose, to deliver mankind from $8in-.and misery. 


SIN REVEALING ITSELF, 


PLuTarRcH makes mention of a Lacedemonian 
who had killed his father and escaped discovery. 
Some time after, being 'in company*with others, 
he darted 'his- s8pear "into 's nest” of swallows. 
When asked the reason of that 'action; | he 
answered that he thought the swallows were're- 
proaching him with his father's death. \Con- 
Science gave an accusing voice to the twittering 
tones of those birds. 'Fhe oddness of the answer 
awoke 8uspicion, and discovery, ' conviction, and 
punishment followed. «Be sure' your'sin "will 
find you out.” 


_ . #4 


STRANGE IDEAS. 


I nave just returned from: hearing a 8ermon.on 
the © new birth,” at the close of | which we- were 
told that a saint could: find no heaven unless.//he 
could have  iutercourse. , with... companions. who 
had full sympathy in, taste, employments, and 
desires ,with him ; and. yet/.in the. immediate 
Tontext, there aa was, read by. the preacher 
—AN,  eXPressi0n.; zomewhat. remarkable; Jesus 
was holding a discourse with ,Nicodemus—who 
was certainly ;unregenerated,, and while...thus 
holding -intercourse. with... him,. Jegus- declared 
himself to. bein heayen.,, js 16 jdt ot ling; 


We were told. of a gaint being.on-board: a 8team 
boat with a numerous company of evil. characters, 


and rt be pK an 6hore,.96:he eapkthave 


A, 8A. nt, neaven en. rounded with evil charge- 


in Iaboring 6 to fol em sinners, 
of, mingling with sinners 
4 not but be remembered. Had He no joy— 
2aven—in endeavoring to effect the salvati 
of men, when *he received sinners and ate \ 
them 7 
Had Howard no joy, when he mingled with 
the vile of the prisons and 8ought to win them 
ever to love virtue? Have missionaries no. joy, 
when they go among the rude barbarians, the 
most debased of the human family, and preach 
the gospel to them? Is christian joy made up of 
relief from intercourse with those who need 
most to be affected by their counsel and exam- 
ple, and of being without s8ympathy for the vile 
and debaged? O what a heaven is that where 
man $hall be deprived of deep and fervent inter- 
est in the welfare of his race! It hath no attrac- 
tions for me. Bear me, O Father, to a world 
where I still may love humanity and be active to 
call home souls. to 'Thee. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Taz divinest philosophy is that which makes 
the sublimest subjects plain. 


THE REFORMATION. 


Tax true 8ubjects of the reformation were such 
as Should ever be kept before the mental vision 
by the loyers of man—the seekers after the true 
in 8ociety. 'These 'objects were; 1. To restore 


man. to the true fonndation of faith—the Bible, | 


that he might build for himself thereupon, and 
not be a blind slave. 
in the intrinsic yalue of ceremonies, that he might 
regard themas 8ymbols to be interpreted and 
used by sanctified thought, and aids to the ex- 
pres81on of the religious sentiment. 3. To place 
the priesthood in its right relative situation, as a 
part of the organization of society ; and not supe- 
rior to all and aboye all other relations. And, 4. 
To establish the prineiptes'of free and impartial 
inquiry—liberty of mind and conscience—the 
Supremacy of individual thought. As these ob- 

xdvat ced, .the elements of society will 

moulded aright, and man will 'be truly 
MORAL PAUPERISDM. 


2. /'Tolessen his confidence\ 


|to a temple, 


5 mrlge* & for Israel | 
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[idea is a good one; garyary papers 9, theee 


are the worst of all to maintain. 


CASTES. 


STars and ribbons are wot the only badges of 
somehow elevated 'castes ; for how distinctly is: 
it een in many places in our republican country, 
that there is the commonality, the gentility, and; 
the nobility—as distinct castes as there could be 
were a monarch. to decree the existence ef these. 
Where lies the fault? In those who as-: 


orders. 


8Ume, or in those who permit the as8umption of: 
guperiority ? 'There is a Supine bowing down, as 
well as a proud lifting up, in our land; and which) 
is most to-blame ? | 


PARABLES. 


Trs imagery of a parable is to its doctrine what 
the body is to the spirit—a means adopted to: 
make it manifest; and we are to study the im-' 
agery only to get at the doctrine, not to find out? 
a meaning to every thread of the weaving. We" 
are to do *as the bees do with a flower, settle: 


upon it and suck out the honey.” 


7 
w—_— 


LAWS. 


SoME men—some would-be-reformers, seem to: 
regard laws as renovating s$pirits, of themselyves: 
to effect wonderful changes in s8ociety. In this” 
they err, for laws have_ been well likened to” 
looking glasses, which may show us our imper-: 


'The* 


fections, but cannot give us new shapes. 
reflection s8hould learn us to reflect. 


Ltd 


MAN AND THE TEMPLE. 


Man is aptly compared by the 8acred writers ! 
in allusion to the sacred fane' of 
With him, as with that, there are three: 
courts—the outer, inner, and sanctum. The first, * 
corresponds with his daily actions, his outward 4 
character, to which many are admitted- without 
much ceremony ; the s8econd, to the more ut-' 
veiled character to which the favored only are: 
the third, to his veiled and seeret 
character—the sanctum of thought, where only. 
-8elf enters, and where it meets only with God. 


Z10n. 


admitted ; 


Happy indeed ts he,-if consciousness there ca 
make atonement for. all the outyzard, as the Higg 


VIS 


NOBILITY. 


on others || + THar nobility is the best which we derive . 
ect. "The, from ourselveg—ſrom the conquest -of *passion! 
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nd? Laden —_ conquent ive the 8ove- 
reignty to the spiritual.” 


UNIVERSALISM. 


UniveRsAiism has the most restraint from sin, 
because it best combines the salutary influence 
of the pains of guilt and the power of loye. 


UTILITY. 


SoME one has 8aid, © Nothing is useful that is 
not honorable” Can endless migery inflicted 
on a 8ingle 8oul, be honorable to an infinite Be- 
ing? No! no more than it can be useful. It 
* cannot be useful to the sufferer, and it is profan- 
ing the loveliness of angels and the glorified, to 
8ay it can be useful to them. / 


Ltd 


RIDICULE. 


Tax justness of the ideas on ridicule given in 
the extract below, will not be questioned by the 
reflecting mind, and they offer to us an every day 
les80n : 

*We occasionally hear of combating error with 
ridicule. Where ridicule amounts to argument, 
this may be a legitimate method; but where it 
does not, it shows the weakness of the scoffer. 


—_— 


And weak indeed must be the man who wall de- || 


sert any principle for fear of the gibes and railery 
of those who are incapable of meeting the ques- 
tion on fair ground. A man of spirit must revolt 
at the idea of yielding up his judgment to a sense- 
less laugh, Every thing can be ridiculed. 'There 
1s no countenance which may not be caricatured 
—there is no 8ubject, however 8acred, which 
may not be turned into ridicule. We strongly 
suspect the sincerity of that man who attacks 
even vice with ridicule. 'The man who can 
laugh at vice may, for aught we know, laugh at 
virtue also. He must be heartless indeed who 
Sees matter for pleasantry in the woes and fail- 
ings of poor human nature. We would not give 
much for that man's principles who mocks at in- 
iquity and caricatures error. Such men generally 
as8ail every thing which chances to be unpopu- 
lar. They seek their own interest, and not the 
interest of mankind. He who laughs at false 
= Philanthropy has no true beneyolence. Indeed, 


$ when no other,weapon but ridicule is wielded 
be. . ”m—_” . 
= against a cause, we have a right to —— ; 


- 80lid argument cannot be brought to bear 
- 8coffer finds it necessary to caricature the indi- 
viduals to 'whom he is opposed, before: he can 


.. make them appear” inconsistent; or  unamiable, || t 


.* 
& 4 


. || even as / 


chrietininy: i6 0 kts of beasts b, 
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by Lines for an "kar. 


Original. 


I wouLD be forgot—then remember me not, 
Let a thought be bestowed on me, never ; 

When summer winds blow where the sweet flowers grow, 
Then forget—and forget me forever. 


When spring's early bird in the woodland is heard, 
And the streams through the meadows are hieing, 

Then think not of me, but of brook, bird and tree, 
And the clouds which above thee are flying. 


When the forest leaves die, and winter winds sigh, 
When the 8tars through the cold air are streaming, 

And the moon shines bright o'er the bosom of night, 
Then of these, not of me, be thou dreaming. 

Forget—yes, forget me, and let me not be 


Remembered one moment, dear lady, by thee. D. B. H. 


The Fruit of the Spirit ; 


OR, THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 


Original, 


CnayerteR VI GrNnTLENESS. 


* Her might is gentleness—she winneth sway 
By a 8oft word and by a sober look ; 

Where 8he, the gentle, loving one hath failed, 
The proud or stern might never yet succeed, 
Strength, power and majesty belong to man ; 
They make a glory native to his life ; 

But 8weetness is a woman's attribute— 

By that she has reigned, and by that will reign ; 
There have been 8ome, who with a mightier mind, 
Have won dominion—but they never won 

The dearer empire of the beautiful ; 

Sweet sovereign in their naturalloveliness.” 


© GREAT deeds of beneyolence, great acts of gen- 
erosity, no doubt. produce & great deal of joy, and 
make many hearts light; but a humane consider- 
ation, a rational and habitual indulgence for oth- 
ers, evinced by an uninterrupted sweetness of 
manner, does more—infinitely more, for the gub- 
stantial and abiding comfort of human liſe.' . So 
Said an eloquent city, divine to whom I had, been 
listening for the first time; and with. all my little 
talent of reasoning I tried to convince cousin Fred 
of the truth of this sentiment, as he led me down 
the stone steps, and we pressed lowly through 
the erowd for our home. *O fie! little coz. P. Sal 
e, with the usual roguish curl of his b 
at what he called my © country simplicity.” * 


| PRA d bids, and all such-  gpiritless beauties, 
t you bh: e too: tame; such trifling _ 


acts and deeds no doubt are enough to 
ize Yong ls Four ruſtic village ; but you should 
amid the excitements and bustle of city 80-/ 
ciety, to | gain the true idea of the spirit and ener- 
gy that is requisite to secure ſame or proce 
It is not the kind voice and gentle movement that 
will make the crowd give way for us, or gain us 
a seat among the high and noble,' *O, 8aid I, a 
little piqued at his railery against our 8weet coun- 
try home, * You are for the wreath of fame! I 
could gather you one from my garden that would 
wither no 80oner, and would rest far more lightly 
on your brow ; and as for a seat among the noble, 
you can have one with pleasure at any time in 
our. old church, and it would be no slight com- 
pliment were I to 8ay you were entitled to it,,— 
for where would you find truer nobility than 
among our good old fathers? <1 tell you, coz, 
interrupted he impatiently, *I would not chain 
my active brain to your tame and plodding pur- 
Suits—T'm going to Jet it have free eourse, and I 
promise you Fred Osman will require all his 


harshness and uncontrolable spirit—as you call it 


—to enable him to reach the pinnacle of fame 
which his ambition has reared.* * Beware,' said 
I, earnestly, as we reached home, * though its 
first appearance is brilliant and entrancing, it is a 
fearful path, entangled with envy and calumny.' 
* Never fear for me,” he answered in the exulta- 
tion of one confident in his own strength, But 1 
did fear and tremble for him; for I knew him to 
be 8wrrounded with temptations, with but few 
restraints; and though he was hasty and 80me-: 
what petulent in his temperament, I loved him 
for the kindness of his heart and his depth of 
feeling—for the noble intellect that often flaghed 
from his keen and brilliant mind, which made ral 
often forget his rashness and petulancy, And: 
when 1 ſound that those rich gifts were to be 
placed on the altar of ambition, I secretly prayed 
that the sacrifice might not be accepted, for his 
own peace and for virtue's sake. 
During my $hort stay in the gay city I thought 
I discovered one canse of Fred's harshness, in his 
being destitute of the influence of gentle and in- 
telligent sisters; 3.t for though he mingled much in 
the world, he s >emed to keep himself aloof from 
female 80ciet 5 Al d feeling a deep jinterest for 
m, when L departed, I begged of him to come 
sometimes, to our little village. He did not long 
e lec ct-it, for one Saturday eve, on my return 
Mie froma ramble with Grace Fenelon, I was agree-. 
| ably. ourprised to find him our visitor, 'and seated. 


| very contentedly on the bench beneath the old. 


apple tree, awaiting my return. After we had. 

exchanged greetings, he could not resist the im-. 

pulse of rallying me for straying through the be-: 

dewed grass, with my *© congenial spirit,” to' see- 
the flowers fold their leaves; and 8aid he hoped 
we enjoyed the concert of the frogs on our return; 
through the meadow path. I answered him with” 
wonderful patience, and was abont to eulogize in ' 
particular my congenial spirit, when for once in 
my life a bright thought gleamed into my mind, 

and I thought that Grace's own intelligent and 

winning address would be the surest passport to 
his interest. I was glad Fred came to pass the * 
Sabbath with us, for in our village no other day: 
has 80 many attractions. The skies are brighter : 
—we look beyond clouds; the flowers open 
fairer, the streams are more musical, and O the! 
bell! as it echoes over hill and valley, how 8weet: 
it s0unds! I don't know where it was manufac-' 
tured, but 8wre I am I might roam the world 
over, like the young: Italian artisan, and never? 
find 80 8weet a toned one as ours; and very et- 

feetive it is, too, in its calls, for there's not a 

dwelling within sound of it, from the richest 
'Squire's to the humblest widow's, but what? 
sends forth its inmates, from the silver-headed- 
patriarch to the laughing cherub. I know 1I' 
$hould have felt it if there had been any discords ' 
in our Sabbath harmony that day, but I was as * 
sured of its perfection more than ever by the 
satisfaction evinced by Fred; for the quiet beau- | 
ty of the scenery did draw forth his admiration; ? 
the earnest devotion of the morning service was. 


|| beyond eriticism; and the welcome he received ' 


from old and young, who are always courteous to - 
Strangers, was too affectionate to leave room for ? 
the light jest or ridicule on their manners ; in- 
deed they gave a freshness and brillianey to his: 
conversation which I was afraid of cramping in 
our little old-fashioned parlor. | 
When the first note was 8ounded for - our af-' 
ternoon gathering, I was very willing to gratify 
my cousin, and take the longest route to church” 
again—round through the lane path. Now don't” 
imagine I credit to myself wonderful self-sacrifice: 
and good nature, for if you could have listened to? 
his eloquence when in the right mood and spirit,” 
you, would have pronounced me his debtor. As: 
we passed by parson Fenelon's, I strained my: 
eyes through the honey-suckles that latticed the” 
window, to catch a glimpse of Grace ; but, disap-? 
pointed, I'turned away, and wes silently regret 
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ing that no opportunity offered to introduce her 
the flower of our * paradise '—to Fred, when in 
the green lane, opposite, I espied her well-known 
figure—but O in what an unlikely costume to be 


presented to my fastidious city cousin! for her 
neat trim dress had been exchanged for the cool 
dishabille during the sultry noon, and a huge um- 
brella supplied the place of a bonnet; and as she 
leaned it against the wall while she secured to 
her waist a bunch of wild-flowers, I almost fan- 
cied I heard Fred's © Pshaw ! just like all roman- 
tic country girls!* and I questioned whether he 
would notice at all the tender blue eyes, and fair, 
broad forehead, shaded by soft brown curls—TI 
know they were natural; but I really hoped he 


would notice the dish she held in her hand, for 


that told of her benevolent, kind heart—her rich- 


est attraction ; and should he have glanced down 


the lane, through the rose-bushes and elders, he 
would have 8een old Rhoda Grey's cottage, and 
I well knew that Grace always had a care that 
the Sabbath should be literally a day of rest to 
her. Fred made no remark when $he returned 
my salutation, and we passed on. Our silence 
remained unbroken for s0me moments, when he 
suddenly exclaimed, © Who is $he, Ellinora ?” 
*Ah, I replied, fI am glad your thoughts have 
been 80 pleasantly occupied.” * Occupied!” he 
answered, with a most provoking indifference, 
{I just happened to think of her,” © Well, thanks 
for that,” 8aid I; *© for parson Fenelon's daughter 
is too 8weet a flower to pass without a thought, 
and I'm glad you bestowed that; she is the best 
and gentlest of her sex.'* *© Gentle, say you? * he 
exclaimed ; * gentle as a lamb, I suppose, from 
Ignorance and s8tupidity ! What have you here to 
arouse one to excitement or passion? for look 
around—here are lazy streams, drooping flowers, 
Sighing breezes, and—O, I am already nodding 


and dreaming at the very idea of dwelling here.” 


«Well, Fred,* said TI, © Grace, too has dreamed 
among them, but hers were not the dreams that 
produce languor or supineness at the waking ; 
they have been 8weet and holy ones of Heaven, 
which exerted a wonderful influence on her mind, 
and caused her to mingle with the joys and sor- 
rows of the world, alive to feeling and sympathy, 
but impenetrable to its follies and vanities.” 
' Mingle with the world !' said he; © what knows 


8$he”of the world, dwelling among the simple 


minds of this nut-shell of a village!* <O we 


have all sorts of tempers, and as many, if not as 
great, temptations here as elsewhere,” said I. 


ally to unite the once jealous and fault-findi 
members of the sewing-circle into a band of sis- 
ters, and to impress upon the minds of our un- 
cultivated, fun-loving children the importance and 
pleasures of learning.” I was striving as elo- 
quently as was in my power to vindicate Grace, 
when 'the bell tolled and the crowds began to 
press by us; but as I glanced upward to my cou- 
8in's face, to discover, if possible what effect I 
had produced, I saw by the interested look that 
he gave my young friend as $she passed by, lean- 
ing on the parson's arm, that he was not 80 stot- 
cal as he would make me imagine; indeed, I had 
yet to discover a trait in his wayward nature that 
he would fain have kept doubly veiled from me, 
—[ mean his love for the singular and romantic, 
which, if I had been the least aware of, would 
have s8aved me the trouble of pleading 80 useless 
a case as I had been engaged in. 

At the close of the services, when our pastor 
and Grace, as was their custom, exchanged greet- 
ings with the little flock, the usual courtesies 
which they extended to strangers, were most 
welcomely proffered to Fred; for the quick eye 
of the pastor had marked the stranger from the 
desk with no ordinary interest, as I saw by the 
earnestness he manifested for his acquaintance as 
he urged us to accompany him home. And 
while Fred enjoyed his convyersation as it flowed 
freely from his cultivated mind, gaining additional 
brightness and»beauty from the fond eyes of 
Grae@ beaming upon him with intelligent inter- 
est, and often mingling as it were a g8train of free, 
glad music in its beautiful harmony, he felt a 
charm was given to social converse and quiet 
life, and I doubt whether the most intellectual of 
his friends would have been consulted with more 
deference or respect for their opinions, than the 
free, glad-hearted, unpretending Grace. It was 
evident when he left us, that however much he 
had desired the fwac> & of the world, still more 
did he desire her esteem and friendship. 

This was not the last of Fred's yisits to us 
for he repeated them often, and. every time he 
Seemed more pleased and less inclined to ridicule 
than previously ; but by degrees T began to miss 
him from my side, and to discover my 7 want of 
talent in engaging his attention ; «till 3g no less did 
the village interest him. Perhaps I should have 
grown very jealous and distrustful of my talents 
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Ke off 6 indus, if I had not, fortunately WS 6 my peace, 
discovered who it was that 80 completely mo- 
nopolized his time and thoughts; and as I watch- 
ed his growing interest for her in behalf of whom 
- I had 80 earnestly pleaded, my vanity was raised 
a little at my success, and I loved her too well to 
covet her interesting companion. 'The effects 
resulting from his visits were manifested. by the 
heartiness with which he was always greeted by 
the parson, and by the 8weet, silent joy of Grace, 
which would escape from her eloquent blushes 
and half-uttered welcomes. I watched with a 
fearful eye the manner and speech of Fred, and 
as his attachment increased towards Grace, all 
the harshness and coldness of his nature seemed 
melted by the influence of her sunny and gentle 
Spirit, and I hoped that in time the proud ambi- 
tion of which he boasted, would be nobly dis- 
played in his endeayors to merit her love. And 
80 I reasoned away and quieted my fears; and 
when, in due time, I witnessed the preparations 
for a wedding at the parsonage, I stood in the 
circle of friends with feelings as much elated and 
* full of hope as if Grace was to be united to one 
. as pure and good as herself. Indeed, who could 
find room for sad thoughts at the joyful wedding 
festival ! particularly when the bridegroom with 
his dark, lustrous eyes, looked 80 tenderly and 


proudly on the fair, gentle bride, while the fa- 
ther 80 confident and trusting, placed her hand 
in his and blessed them, and poured forth the 
fullness of his heart in fervent prayer for their 


happiness. Many a fond wish was breathed 
when the warm pressure was giyen, though little 
Ned and Fanny thought it was the most, cruel 
Sight they ever witnessed to see people 80 gay 
and lively when Grace was given away by their 
father, and their grandmother felt 80 sorrowful ! 
She went from her home with our wishes and 
our prayers, and we felt that she would—that 
$he must be happy. To be sure a shade rested 
on our paths now that she had left them, but we 
loyed her too well to repine if we knew the 8un- 
8hine gleamed on her; perhaps s8ome of us how- 
ever, —though we might never haye expressed it 
—Ffelt like little Kate Sommers, when the car- 
riage which conveyed Grace to the city passed 
by her as she was driving home her grandmoth- 
ers cow, —O, Harry,” said 8he, turning to her 
Companion, * it's too bad to carry Miss Grace off 
to the great city! folks there see s0 much, and 
have 80 much to think of, nobody will notice her, 
or —_— She is worth 80 much. And how 


lonesome he'll be, too, with none of her olq 
friends near her, or the sweet birds to 8ing to 
her, or her pretty flowers to tend.” And' we, in 
our anxiety for her peace, feared © the worl( 
would glitter too brightly for her, .she had been 
80 used to the shade; that the throng and presg 
would make her eiddy—the noise 8tun, and thi 

glare confuse her;* and some, who knew he 

less, prophesied it would captivate her, and tha 

our modest, gentle violet, once ever ready tq 

send forth her 8weet affections as freely by the 
lonely hut or barren heath, as the lordly mansion' 
or in the gay parterre, would be changed to the 
gay and lofty headed dahlia, that would only! 
grace the mansions of those who -had 80Uught it 
out and paid due deference to its 8upentority. 
But time proved that Grace was one who could; 


* Make 8unshine in life's shady places, — 
One in whose holy bosom s8tirred 
Full many gentle household graces.” 


One kind of greatness only was sought by berk 
the * greatness of affection;' that threw wide 
open the portals of her heart; and though the 
gifted, noble, and intellectual, were kindly greet 
ed, the pure and early loyed were not pressed 
out, but frankly and warmly welcomed. 

Frequent were the visits she paid her home, 
and we always found her our same gentle Grace, 
Sometimes Fred would accompany her, and he 
Seemed proud of her as well he might, and truly 
devoted to her happiness. Still I could not help 
observing the restlessness and impatience he 
Sometimes manifested to, be away amid busy and 
exciting scenes. Was | jealous? perhaps 80} 
but when, by degrees, his visits became shortet 
and less frequent, and Grace began to * deny 
herself of one of her s8weetest pleasures, and 
made but hasty calls to her home and bore ex 
cuses and pleas for Fred, —the conyersation 1 
held with him on vur walk from church in the 
city, would too often intrude itself. And then, 
too, in the columns of the daily news I had marks 
ed his name; and as it became higher there al 
the list of fame and popularity, it became les 
frequent on Grace's fond grandmother's almanag 
where the dear old lady used punctually to nolf 
his visits. And O I began to tremble, and! 
fearfully* imagine what would be the effect upd 
Grace if she found her husband was keeping i 
his spirit | 

* An earthly idol in his Savior's stead; * 


| for I had not faith enough to hope that the Silke 


band, woyen by loye and gentleness, which 


—_—_ THz —_ 
had thrown around him, would at all draw him 
back when he had once set out in the wild exci- 
ting race, with the resolye that he would reach 
the goal. But the mark once gained, my dreams 
pictured him to me worn, weary, and spirit- 
broken, casting aside the laurel as burdening his 
aching brow, and stretching forth his trembling 
hand in prayer for, and straining his dim eyes to 
oreet, the guidance of that sweet s8tar that he 
had permitted 
«To lose its brightness in the blaze of Fame.” 


It was from thoughts like these that I was very 
welcomly released by an affectionate note from 
Grace, urging me again to visit her, gently re- 
proaching me for too long intervals. Duties at 
home had heretofore prevented me from indul- 
ging myself as I could have wished, but now I 
was free, and with alacrity I arranged my ward- 
Tobe and bade adieu to my friends, and was 800n 
on the way to the city. Fred and his sweet wife 
received me at their home with all their former 
affection. If a-shade of care penciled the brow 
of Grace, I could not say her husband placed it 
there; for by her entire devotion to his happi- 
ness, the eagerness with which she-watched for 
his return from business, and the tenderness with 
which she welcomed him, she almost persuaded 
me that he was all she could wish; and though 
for days we enjoyed the closest intercourse, no 
word of reproach or murmuring escaped her lips. 
It was only by his short and hurried seasons at 
home, *his impatience and petulance at the least 
disappointment, and his entire devotion to self, 
that I discovered my fears were not without rea- 
800, I s8aw that the world flattered and caressed 
him, as step by step he had ascended on the lad- 
der of fame; the higher he ascended it, the less 
was he influenced by the magnet of home. But 
the magnet had lost none of its attractive powers, 
and when from his dizzy height I heard the 
Jarring of an unsafe step, and s8aw scorn pictured 
In the faces of those who before the loudest ap- 
plauded, I felt as if he would return again to its 
influence. But O it was a fearful struggle for 
that proud spirit to feel that he must descend ; 
and $80 8tern and unyielding did he appear, that 
I almost feared that Grace would not dare to 
proffer the helping hand, or breathe a whisper of 
the quiet and peaceful scene beneath, where 
nothing would disturb his repose. But her faith 
did not forsake her, and her voice, though trem- 
\ulous, lost none of its tenderness, and her eye, 


though moistened, still retained its loye-lit EX= 


the half shut door of Grace's own aprrnin from 
whence I had often heard the earnest petition to 
heayen for her husband's safety and happiness, to 
hear the tones of her yoice in gentle entreaty, 
answered by the s8obs of the strong man whose 
coldness had melted by the warmth of her affec- 
tion, as he had bowed his head and received into 
his heart her s8weet and soul-breathed words. 
Not again did he wrap himself in the stoic's 
cloak; and day after day, though he went out 
among the busy, bustling world, the cloud was 


gradually passing from his brow, and the tones 


of his gentle wife were becoming more dear to 
him than the applause of thousands. 

O the © world is too much with me” yet, said 
he one evening, but I am resolyed henceforth 80 
to devote my powers that it may be better formy 
having lived in it. 'Then Grace, my own gentle, 
one,” 8aid he, affectionately taking her hand, * I 
may hope to reward your sweet patience and 
merit your loye; but I must away for- awhile 
from these exciting scenes. Where $hall we go} 
*Let us go to my childhood's home,” was Grace's 
most natural answer. *My father's quiet and 
holy life will be a bright pattern for you; we 
can there * go forth and list to nature's teachings,” 
and you will find, my husband, that 


* For man's gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquenee of beauty ; and 8he glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle zympathy, that eteals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


A few months after, on a sweet summer's eve, 
when the elms cast their long shadows across the 
path that led to our parson's door, and the flow- 
ers had begun to curl their leaves, and the little 
children had given the last roll to their hoop and 
bound+to their ball, and were seeking their nests 
like the little birds who had given forth their 
last carol,—the sound of rattling wheels broke in 
upon the repose ; and the eagerness with which 
the young Fenelons threw open the gate as their 
beloved parent had pointed to them the approach- 
ing vehicle, and the sudden elasticity which was 
imparted to the limbs of their aged grandmother 
as she drew down her spectacles and 8moothed 


her nice linen cap, told that the a act was. One, 
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0 the arms of the parson, and then turn | 

Tave all an affectionate greeting, it was « 

to the little village ramblers, who lingered round 
the gate, that Grace had returned, and swift did 
their little feet carry the news all over the vil- 
lage. And Fred had indeed come to seek repose 
among the scenes that he had once thought 80 
tame. O what a different aspect did they now 
wear to him! for the mist with which the gay, 
artful world had dimmed his vision, veiling from 
him God's glories, was passing away, and he be- 
gan to read with a clear eye his wondrous reve- 
lations among the retreats of nature. A retired 
and beautiful home was prepared for them, and 
there the devoted wife— 


« By the s8weet mournfulness of many a hymn 
Bra when the woods at eve grew hushed and dim,— 
e persuasion of her fervent eye, 
"All eloquent with childlike piety,— 
By the till beauty of her life, she strove 
To win for heaven and heaven born truth the love 
Poured out on her s0 freely.” 
Not in vain did $he strive, for, to continue the 


words of the poet : 


* Light followed on as when a summer breeze 
Parts the deep masses of the forest shade, 
And lets the sunbeam through.” 


Indeed I think I have never seen a truer picture 
of the power of gentleness than in my once un- 
controllable and high spirited cousin; and you 
would hardly imagine that the peaceful, happy 
looking gentleman that always accompanied 
Grace to church, and was $0 careful to help her 
grandmother up the steps, and 80 willing to tarry 
and teach the little children, was the identical 
cousin Fred, whom I first introduced to the 
reader. 

_ And much less would you have recognized his 
voice one Sabbath afternoon when the little band 
of tommunicants tarried around the* altar to re- 
ceive the blessed emblems. O how his deep, 
musical voice struck on my ear and thrilled 
through my frame, as he poured forth strains of 
pure and heartfelt love for his Savior. That 
evening I returned home with them, and it seem- 
_ ed as if a new era was commenced in his life. I 
Shall never forget his deep joy and enthusiasm as 
we talked of the blessed things of the gospel. 
He told us that he was now ready aright to min- 
gle with the world, andhe felt that his duty and 
relations called Le there; he feared it would be 
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S: hard for his gentle wife to part again from her 

'Home, but she must be willing that he should 
ceatter abroad some of those rich truths that she 
had” Prepared his mind to receiye. 
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And Grace 
qo oe | 


did go again from us with feelings as trustful and 
unselfish as when $he first became a joel 
Though her husband never strove again for i n 
or renown, he has received it through his <chri 
tian love and beneyolence; and many a widoy ; 
and orphan blesses the hour that they first kne) 


the philanthropic Osman. 


* What are the troubles gained 

By power alone, with all its noise and strife, 
To that meek wreath, unstained, 

Won by the gharities that gladden life 2 


Niagara's streams might fail, 
And human happiness be undisturbed ; 
But Egypt would turn pale, 
Were her 8till Nile's o'erflowing bounty curbed !” 
Home Vale, Mass. ELLINORA, 
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Pierpont's Poems. 


Arrs oF PALESTINE, and: other Poems. By Jom 
PrerPoNT. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1840. * 
Wz write of an author whose poetical effustons 
have been given to the American public from 
time to time for thirty years past; and who has 
recently collected, arranged and presented them 


to the world in elegant book form. He very 
modestly assures the reader in his preface, that 


poetry is not his vocation,—that * the pieces 


which make up this volume will be seen, 8hould 


they be read, to be mostly occasional,—the ware 
of a verse-wright, made to order.” He prays the 


critics to consider this, (strange that 8ome of 


them should be suspected of considering !) and 


that * if there is that in them which says that 
something must be © hawked at and killed,” they 


are entreated to pounce upon some higher quar: 
ry.' \ Yet there are 80me pieces * written c@ 
amore,” 


dissecting knives upon.” 


It is not our intention to write as critic or oo | 


tor. But having an inalignable right to speak our 
sentiments on all works which we are able to read 
and comprehend, we choose to speak freely in 
reference to the poems of Mr. Pierpont. 


In the first place we regard him as a' poet 0 of 


high order; not indeed of the Milton or 'Wo 1s 
worth s8chool; yet worthy to take his station w 
many ' others not far below the latter,'to say t 
least, who have assisted in lighting up the world 
of intellect with their burning, brilliant thoughts 
of heavenly hot names cannot die— 
because | 


i * Ihe meanegt rill, ; the $ regs river, 
 Rol "_ Wi ar e forever.” 
a ew THE. by forever.” 


which he delivers up to * young editors,! 
egpecially, as fit myJcees for them to flesh their: 
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If we are proud of Bryant, whose poetical gifts 
to the world come 80 like angels' visits,—if we 
delight in Sprague, who only now and then from 
behind the bank-desk, throws out a glorious po- 
-— em, because it has been specially and repeatedly 
© called for, —we may be proud of Pierpont, who 
from his hours of pastoral toil—in the midst of a 
city minister's excitements, calls, trials, appli- 
” ances and sacrifices, has given us in this little 
yolume, 80 many good things to refresh and in- 
Spire the 8oul, as she seeks her portion in the 
music of the poet's numbers. 
The © Airs of Palestine'! We do not know but 
there may be those who 8ee but little of the true 


soul of 8ong in this charming poem. But to us it | 


is all- living with the mellowing richness of 

thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
bs, 'We have read much verse, high and low, in our 
| $hort day; and we have read the * Airs of Pales. 
tine' © many a time and oft,'—and now always sit 
down to them with new delight. There is an 
elevation, a holy, religious, heavenly elevation, 
and an enchaining s8weetness in them which we 
admire,—and now and then a majesty of concep- 


tion and grasp of thought, that ask no other || 


proof of their author's poetic power, than clear 
utterance to the attentive mind. Where is there 
a better poetical paraphrase of Habakkuk iii. 3- 
17, than this ? 


«That Mighty Spirit once from Teman came : 
Clouds were his chariot, and his coursers flame. 
Bowed the perpetual hills :—the rivers fled :;— 
Green ocean trembled to its deepest bed :— 
Earth shrunk aghast,—eternal mountains burned, 
And his red axle thundered as it turned.” 


And who has not read and admired that silvery- 
toned, Moore-like *© Passing Away—A Dream?! 
—and the * Ruins at Pestum,'—and *'The Exile 
at Rest'? Many of his spirit-stirring Odes !—and 
his © Jerusalem '? These all declare the poet, — 
not the mere * yerse-wright,'—but the poet, with 
high thoughts, and holy aspirations, walking in 
the soul's strength and freedom in the verdant 
fields and by the flowing streaws of1ight, music 
and gong. 
We regard Mr. P. as a true American poet. As 
Such, we are not ashamed of him. His spirit is 
thoroughly American. He loves his country,— 
and this love is breathed into all his odes and 
pieces where allusions to our public characters 
and institutions are made. Every American who 
reads * with the spirit and with the understand- 
ing,” feels his soul stirred up, and inwardly re- 
joices that he was born in the land of. the pil- 
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dts of the revolution. The nation zl pie 
of our anthor will speak to future generati 

the same spirit that braved the dangers 

deep and the wilderness,,to rear a nation of free- 
men,—and that stood 


* On Bunker's height, 
And fearless stemmed the invading flood, 
And wrote our dearest rights in blood, 
And mowed in ranks the hireliog brood, 
In desperate fight. 


And we have no reason to believe that other 
kindred voices in the great future, will in their 
loud anthem of freedom, seek to drown his num- 
bers in the mighty train. 


When we speak of Mr. P. as an American, we 
have in nynd the tone of his spirit. It is free. 
He has a mind of his own,—such as God gave 
him,—such as he has rendered it by his own 
work of discipline ;—and he wil Speak as he 
thinks. If the world is pleased, it 1s well; if 
displeased, as well. We love this spirit; we 
reverence it. Whenever we meet it, we feel 
that there is something more of freedom than the 
mere name; and that after all the prating we 
hear abont rental and spiritual liberty, those 
only who will be themselves, know what it 1s. 


.We need more such spirits as that cf Mr. Pier- 
even with weaknesses and errors ;—we - 


pont ; 
need more who speak from conscience, in tones 
of manly independence, just what they believe, 
just what they feel, without fearing that they 
s$hall be frowned upon or driven back by some 
enemy or timid friend, into the old track of anti- 
quated habits and notions. They who read this 
volume of Mr. P.'s poems, and compare it with 
much of the poetry and prose of our weeklies, 
monthlies, and annuals, will understand us. Ab 
though we do not see in all things just as_the 
poet does, yet we always have this for a satisfac- 
tion when we read him, that he es us think 
better of human nature, inetead of weakening our 
confidence therein by a servile repetition of opin- 
ions which should have been given to the moles 


and bats long ago, but which those who advance 


them have not the courage, if they have the com- 
mon sense, to abjure. 

Again ; we regard Mr. P. as a "=" poet. 
Here, in our humble estimation, he shines bright- 
est. We have not many in our front rank of po- 
ets who write in the confidence, love, and zeal 
of christiau truth. Too many of the noble 
of song have forgotten God and Chrig in their 
swelling numbers ; too many are 8till deficient in 


this respect. They love to 8ing of _ _ - 


7 
= 7. 
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Ou Ballads 


'Y & of her Author”; they seek the bovjor that' 


Kg zeth from the noisy, empty world, rather than 
"the honor that cometh from God. If we may judge 
from the. poems of Mr. Pierpont, he never wish- 
'es to lose 8ight of moral righteousness and truth. 
We have a declaration of the principle living with- 


im him in this excellent and beautiful statement. 


© 'The law, that keeps - 
This planet in her path around the sun, | 
Keeps all her sister planets, too; in theirs, 

And all the other shining hosts of heaven. 

All worlds, all times, are under that one law ; 

For. what binds one, binds all. $0, all thy ons 

And daughters, elothed in light, —hosts brighter far 
Than suns and planets,—spiritual hosts, 

Whose glory is their goodness, —have one law, 

The perfect law of love, to guide them through 

All worlds, all times. Thy kingdom, Lord, is one. 

Life, death, earth, heaven, eternity and time 

Lie all within it; and what blesses now 

Must ever bless,—LOVE OF THINGS TRUE AND RIGHT.” 


'The piece, *'To my Grave,” 
extract is made, is one of uncommon interest. 
No good heart can read it without deep emotion. 
©A Sunday Night at Sea,' is another effusion in 
which. the 80ul of the faithful minister is reveal- 
ed.. What a truly christian inquiry, as he thinks 
en his own people then. at worship in the far dis- 
tant church of his home ! 


_ * And when I do remember all 
Whose worship I have led, 
How can I but indulge the hope, 
When taken from their head, 
That they whose kindness in my heart 
Will ever be enshrined, 


When they have bowed before the Lord,. 
Have borne me in their mind ? 


And how am I remembered, then ?— 
As a watchman loving sleep : ? 

As a shepherd who hath sought his ease, 
And cared not for the sheep ? 

Or as one who, aware that his time was 8hort, 
That his day would 800n be o'er, 

With more of zeal than of wisdom wrought, 
Tilt he could work no more ? 


Then there are bis. beautiful hymns, 

4 * O Thou, who art aboye all height 

and— 
©0 Thou, to whom in ancient time,— 

which we have heard Sung far and near among 

the various .denominations of christians in our 


"land, —with 'others equally good, although not 


ÞHlest with as much popularity ;—and the Tem | 


perance Hymns and Odes,—(who has written, or 
who'can write better ones 1) worthy to be leirn- 
ed and SUNg at every organ, piano, and þy every 


fireside in the land;;—and others which we will | 
not now-name;—in all of which the true spirit of 


istian. faith, loye, and philanthropy speaks 
ie to the beart, and canses it to feel that he 


who can: thus write, must haye drank. at the 
Fountain of the waters of life. 


One thing have we often" desired with all our 


from which this f 


heart, when reading th the oetry'6 of Mr. 
It'is, that his spiritual eye might « lack 
the 'great doctrine of universal” 
tion, —the enlivening,” jo Joy -ins piring' firm on hat 
* God was in Christ reco' ciling THE RIG 
himself” ; and that, $eized of inspiration Such 
the reality and mightiness of this truth Tull 
impart, he might then write as the Spirit gave: 
him utterance! We have nog” as to what 
our entertainment would be. e have no doubt: 
that his © Airs of Palestine* would be exceeded 
by the harmonious outpourings of a muse quick: ? 
ened and rapt in the full glories of man's com | 
plete moral redemption,—and that then he would 
utter words of freedom such as eyen he has not ' 
yet written. 
In taking our leave of the book of poems al- 
ready noticed, we should not deal fairly, did we 
not say that there are faults in it which might 
have been avoided, .had the writer turned eritic 
on his own work. There is an occasional de- 
scent in matter and manner, and strange common- ? 
place strains in 8ome of the poems, which beto- ' 
ken carelessness, or an intention to be odd, with 
which we are not pleased.. Yet we shall not un-? 
dertake to rub the spots off the sun. We are? 
thankful for the light it now affords us. When 
the distinguished author desires our special ad- 
vice touching his deficiences in composition, he * 
will doubtless let us know it. J. G. A. } 
Malden, Mass. 


—— 


Old Ballads. 


Original. 


Treg old English ballad has become = an; 
obsolete composition. - Modern poets haye struck' 
out new paths to renown. Yet there is a flow! 
of tender simplicity in many of these time-worn * 
lays, which keeps their beauty forever fresh and ; 
attractive., After the verbiage of modern lyrics, 
or the intgonoteagof the lofty epic, the perusal of: 
a volume of olden ballads, is like sitting down by: 
a mossy” spring in the woods, and drinking its: 
waters from a bark-cup, after having been gurfeit-: 
ed with sparkling meads and orgeats: | 

In the *Rose of Sharon” for 1841, there is # 
grace written story. by. Mrs. Say r, which, 
doubtless, most of onr, readers will remember. 
She alludes in the prof of the oe to. * more | 
than one moving and pathetic ballad which had 
been founded upon, the incidents from which her | 
parrative is constifeted. As the denowement of 
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ry has by some pe persons been regarded 


e incongistent with good. taste, 
=” ode <a that it is fictitious, I have 
1 ED that. the followin ng, ballad. by. Grainger 
| might ord-good, punt. for a. circumstance 
. too horri le for anything but real life. If it be 
objected that the influence of such narratives is 
- not good, how are we to look upon the transac- 
+ tion itself, as permitted under the providence of 
© our heavenly Father ? 

* The extreme simplicity of this ballad may not 
be greatly relighed by those who can admire no- 
thing which 1s not embodied in elaborate phrase- 
- ology, . but it has at least the merit of concentra- 
ted action and expressiye language. Mrs. Saw- 
yer, however, has in her modification of Pereene's 
- fate, shown far greater skill than the poet. The 
— effect which the terrible catastrophe produced 
upon the poor girl's mind, is described by her 
with singular delicacy and beauty. 8. C. E. 


BRYAN AND PEREENE, 


A West Indian Ballad, founded on a real fact, that hap- 
pened in the Island of St. Christopher. GRAINGER. 


Taxsx north-east wind did briskly blow, 

The = was 8afely moored ; 

Young Bryan thought the boat's-crew slow, 
And 80 leapt over-board. 


Pereene, the pride of Indian dames, 
His heart long held in thrall ; 

And whoso his impatience blames, 

I wot ne'er loved at all. 


A. long, long year, one month and day, 
He dwelt on English land ; 

Nor once in thought or deed would 8tray, 
Tho' ladies sought his hand. 


For Bryan he was tall and strong, 
Right blythsome rolled his e'en ; 

| Bweet was his voice whene'er he sung : 
He scant had twenty seen. 


But who the countless charms can draw, 
'That graced his mistress true ? 

Such charms the old world seldom saw, 
Nor oft I ween the new. 


Her raven hair plays round her neck, 
Like tendrils of the vine ; 

Her cheeks red, dewy rose-buds deck, 
Her. eyes like diamonds shine. 


Soon as his well-known ship she pied, 
She cast her weeds away ; 

And to the palmy shore she hied 

All in Hay best array. 


In sea-green silk 80 neatly clad, 
S$h6 impatient stood ; 
he with wonder 8aw the lad 
epel the | 
Her 46 a handkerc | ief displayed, 
Her hands » par ' - 
Well hw money 


| foaming Y 


And almost touched the land. 


Then through the white surf did he haste, 
To clasp her lovely 8wain ; 

When ah! a shark bit through his. waist ; 
His heart's blood died the main ! 


He 8hrieked! his half sprang from the wave, 
Streaming with purple gore ; 
: $0 800n it found a living grave, 
nd oh! was seen no more, 


Now haste, now haste, ye maids, I pray, 
Fetch water from the spring ; 

She falls, 8he swoons, she dies away, 
And 80on her knell they ring. 


Now each May- -morning round her tomb, 
Ye fair, fresh flow'rets strew ; 

So may your lovers scape his doom, 

Her hapless fate scape you ! 


| Providence; A Persian Tale. 


Original. 
Tax $un had scarcely began to gild the temples 
of Balsora with his morning rays, when Esandi 
wandered from his home towards the fruitful val- 
leys of Doulet, to wean his mind from. dark 
thoughts. The soft air from the s8outh met him 
on his way, and birds of beautiful plumage, like 


Spirit messengers, conducted him as he followed 


them to a beautiful retreat. Here he was sur- 
rounded with the loveliest displays of nature, 
and confessed the enchantments of earth and sky, 
as for awhile he forgot his sorrows and trials. 
He sought the cool shade of the cedar, and ex- 
tended himself on the herbage beneath its bran- 
ches; and then his shadowy thoughts came back, 


| and he gave way to his sorrows and despondency. 


He deplored the loss of Boccus, his father, who 


| was once a wealthy merchant, but from aw inju- 


dicious generosity and unlooked-for misfortunes, 
had become poor and died insolyent: - His fa- 


| ther's effects were seized to satisfy his debts, 
| and Esandi was left in poverty and distress. 


He was now deploring the change ; * Alas !? cried 
he, ©I have now no friend; the companions of 
my youth desert me, and the objects of my-for- 
mer bounty come notynear me. .'Fhey have for- 
gotten Egandi; none” offer to help him, many 
have refused, and I. am utterly undone ! What 
can saye me from beggary or the most ot 

want !” , $4 Fe 
This utterance of despair v was interrupted | 
beautiful bird which flew sevyeral times near the 
spot where he lay, chirping some of the 8weetest 
rd. is a became 
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engaged to observe the event, when he 8aw an- 


ing hee: Young in its first rich from? tt 
« How gracious, O God,” cried he, *1s thy Provi- 
dence thus to discover to: thy creatures the ca- 
pacities syited to their necessities! 'The bird, 
when it is able, is taught to venture afar, to 
struggle, and to fly away for food, 
strength of its wings and stretches them abroad, 
If the poor bird is then under the care of Provi- 
dence, $hall I, the servant of the Most High, de- 
spair? No; I will return to my house, I will do 
all that wisdom and prudence dictate, for wisdom 
and prudence are the gift of God; I will then 
trust to his providence for the rest, With these 
words Esandi arose, and when he came home 
fahnd that the effects of his father had been dis- 
tributed among the creditors, and not even a se- 
quin was left for him. Hiz heart 8unk within 
him, and he was about to offer himself as a slave 
to one of the merchants, when Burco 'Tula, a 
prineipal creditor, addressed him. 
father was my friend. I am not rich, but 'what I 
* have I owe to him. My $hare for a debt he 
owed me at his death, is a camel and three pieces 
of 8ilk. Take them, and may God prosper you. 
If you prosper you will repay me; if you do not, 
remember that I will take nothing from the unfor- 
tunate. Esandi was 80 astonished at the gene- 
rosity of the merchant, that be was for some time 
speechless. He thanked him &incerely for his 
liberality, and no sooner left him than he went 
to the mosque, to pay his adoration to that Being 
who had raised up a friend to him where he 
eould. not expeet one, He then led forth his 
camel, and with a joyous heart looked over his 
treagure, which was three bales of rich Persian 
Silk. He then prepared himself for a journey 
across the desert of Ezrac Arabia to Bagdad. 

He $et out at the new of the moon with his 


* Esandi, your 


— Single camel, and his heart was light; but he had 


not proceeded far before he saw approaching him 
from another direction, the caravan of Mosed, the 
rich merchant of Balsora,'a train of three ele- 
phants and twelve camels, ladened with the richest 
 merehandise of the East, Mosed wes elegant in 


his person, and 8umptuous in bis apparel; of un-| 


common strength of body, with much talent for 


elephants; but he was a stranger to the true 
God. Esandi was humble, complacent and just ; 
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the past, for they had been companions in the} 


It feels the | 


he was master of FEI camel and three bales! 
|| of 8ilk, but he was the servant of the Most High. 
| ;e1 I | Jos was overjoyed to see at a distance the cara-/: 


apd made haste to overtake it, that, 
4% imself known to his friend of 


days of their youth. Mosed' was seated, like «: 
victor, aloft, on his elephant, and Esandi 'ap-' 
proached and s2luted him; the merchant in his 
haughtiness could not look on & camel rider, and' 
was about to pass on, when Esandi- ventured to 
make himself known; but the rich merchant » 


| scarcely deigned to listen to him. He therefore ! 


pressed him no farther, but turning aside with a" 
heavy heart drove his camel into another part of 5 
the desert, and rapidly as possible left him. It : 
was fortunate that he did, for that night a large 
party of Arabs surrounded the caravan of Mosed, 
and stripped him of all his yaluable merebandize. | 
At the next city, Esandi was informed of the 
accident, and blessed the Supreme Being, who © 
had made the unkindness of his friend the means © 
of his own preservation. The three bales of silk » 
were exposed for ale in the market, and, owing 4 
to the failure of Mosed's carayan brought a high: 
price, The young merchant received a quantity 


{ of gold dust in exchange for his 81k, and with it ? 


purchased other merchandize, and loaded his 
camel for home. 

He returned in safety, and found Mosed We | 
arrived unwounded and treating his misfortune ! 
as the effect of chance, Love occupied his ' 
thoughts, as he had become enamored of Lestini, 1 
daughter of the Cadi of Bagdad, less on account of q 
her beauty, than the wealth she would bring him. 
Her brow to him was very fair, for it was crowns! 
ed with a circlet of jewels. 

Esandi hadJearned to love and choose Boxug 
the daughter of an honest fisgherman. 'They were 
married, and he found in his choice a wife ham-/! 
ble, frugal, mild, and of ever-cheerful disposition, 
Their home was happy. Mogsed had also mar-"! 
ried, and his house was the mansion of pleasure, 1} 
Feast Succeeded feast, with all their accompani- /! 
ments of music, gong, and great gatherings. 

Esandi, moderate in his desires, .and careful 
in his expenditures, grew richer every.day.;.and-1 
for every day's prosperity returned: thanks to, the: 
goodness of the Almighty. His wife joined with.1 


| him in the evening and morning prayer, and their 449 
, and master of twelve camels end twenty | 


young infant, Jeruf, or the happy, already !lisped 
the language of devotion,, It was not 80 with * 
Mosed. . He grew wealthy, but peace was far 


from his Aelling.; He continually felt a languor. 8 
and discontent,-.and was - constantly. wearied and tune, he applied, to- the 'gay partners of his ſes- - 
ſatigued with labor, except when HIER call. tive. moments for as8istance ; but his applications /! 
d him away to new excess. Nor gy PPY were. in vain, Eyery attempt failed; until he 
in the wife he/ had chogen, who vexed him with |saw himgelf reduced to the same 8ituation which 
her pride and-ill temper, and perplexed him with was once the humble lot of Esandi—one. camel 
her extravagances.. | He, however, was not fully ||and three jars of- oil were all-that remained to 
zensible of. his unhappiness till one day when he || him. With this small stock of ' merchandize the 
went abroad to taste the pure air of the delight-/}| once rich Mosed set out to cross the desert of 
ful valleys of Doulet; - It was here he met the || Arabia; and Providence 80. ordered it” 'that he” 
wife of Esandi, instructing her beautiful boy, || ſell in with the caravan of Esandi near the place 
who 8at by her '81de, in the precepts of religion. || where he had formerly passed by him with pride 
They were the very picture of sweetness and || and exultation. Shame prevented him from ap- 
joy. © Alas!” cried Mosed, ©a few months past || proaching near, but Esandi knew the companion 
and his father was a poor camel driver, and even || of his youth afar off, and calling him bade him 
now his riches exceed not a twentieth part of || weleome with a face of satisfaction, - and made 
mine, yet he is happier than I' His heart was || him join his caravan. The unhappy Mosed now 
heavy. felt his former fault with all the keenness of re- 
Esandi was by this time able to discharge his || morse, and asked his friend how he could 80” 
debt to his friend: Burco Tula, together with his || cordially receive the man who had at one time. 
father's. 'Thus the merchant enriched himself || cruelly left him to cross the desert alone. *© Alas!" 
and made his fellow-creature happy. 'The rich || replied Esandi, © how foolish is the pride of man'! 
merchant Mosed was; however, possessed of one || Mosed it was thou that wast left alone to cross 
blessing which lessened the discontent of his || the desert, for the Almighty was not with thy 
heart. It was his lovely daughter 'Turab, or the caravan ! And now mark the ways of Providenee ; 
morning star, who grew every day more beauti- || for if thou hadst not slighted the companion of - 
ful, with  sufficient attractions, had he ſelt their || thy youth, the little all he possess8ed would have 
full power, to draw him from all vain pursuits to || been lost with thine!” * Unhappy that I am! 
that child's good. She was gentle, tender, sen- || but I am punished for my pride and ingratitude,' 
xible and engaging, unlike her mother in many || replied Mosed. * You should think rightly of 
features. what was designed for good. You have es- 
For awhile the 8un of prosperity shone fully tranged yourself from the only powerful, rich and 
upon the house of Mosed ; but its rays were now faithful friend of ,man—the Creator. Alas! it is 
intercepted by a black and fearful cloud. The much better to have only one camel and three 
young 'Turab was one morning missing from her || Jars of oil with the love of the Almighty, than to 
couch, and all search for her proved in vain. || have all the” riches of the East without it.” *I 
The distracted Mosed caused inquiries to be || feel and own that I have sinned,* 8aid Moged, 
made throughout Balsora; and a large reward || * and find that I have received numerous bless-- 
was offered to any one who would give informa- || 10gs at the xd of Providence without returag, 
tion of the child. But fruitless are human en- || thanks for one.” *Let us do it now,” said the 
deavors when Providence forbids their success. || good Esandi; © we will alight—yonder is a tems" 
This misfortune of Mosed's was but the prelude || ple; there you must thank the gracious provi- | 
to others. ' A rapid fire destroyed'the warehouses || dence of God which has left you one camel and++ - 
in which his merchandize was stored; a id wa fyour jars of oil! for this adversity has enriched > 
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tal distemper carried off his numerous flocks and} your mind with wisdom.' | 
herds. The proud Lestini grieved at the Joss of | After they had paid their adorations to the'au- -+ 
her child, ' and incapable of bearing a change of | thor of all good, they proceeded to Bagdad ; and- 4 
fortune, died with disappointment '/and vexation, || having found a market for. their | 46 ft 
leaving the unhappy Mosed alone to withstand they returned to Balsora. * Farewell,” said Bans. 
the storm'of 'adversity. He was unequal to the || di to his friend ; * Return home ; good for une” 
task, and began to find' alfeady that his wisdom || awaits you, for you ar6"n6 longer left alone. 
and fortitude availed bim but little. He gought || God is with you.” 

a shelter'from' the 'tempest, = knew not where || When Mosed arrived at Wpe 5s, he beheld 


to find it. 
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We meet in Dreams. . 


— 


a beautiful female walking in the garden, accom- 
panied by another, of whose face he thought he 
had some recollection. He was unwilling to ac- 
cost them, lest they should quit the garden ; he 
therefore made inquiry, but no person could give 
any account who they were, His curiosity, how- 
ever, was $0 active that he could not refrain from 
entering the walk, and on doing 80 the elder of 
. the two approached and presented him—his 
daughter 'Turab, beautiful through many person- 
al and mental graces. * See,” s8aid $she, as $8he 
presented her, © the goodness of God! Behold 
your daughter.' * How is this?” eagerly ex- 
claimed Mosed, as he embraced her with ecstatic 
joy. * You will remember, ' was the reply, © that 
when $she was an infant, her nurse, Shitah, was 
dismissed from her delightful employment by 
the Lady Lestina, without any real cause or com- 
plaint. I am that Shirah. My father is one of the 
Sages of the East, and from his knowledge of fu- 
turity assured me, that unless the infant Turab 
was taken from her parents, she would become 
depraved, and be an early subject to shame and 
misery. My deep love for the child, and the neg- 
lect of her mother, induced me to steal her away 
and convey her to my father's. In that peaceful 
Shelter I have made her acquainted with the pre- 
cepts of religion and the duties of life, and she 
comes to you now with an innocent heart and 
8weet disposition. May what she is now be a 
recompense to you for all you have suffered by 
her absence. ” 

The lovely Turab reposed in the arms of her 
father in tearful bliss, and he embraced her again 
and again with thanksgiving to God, the Presery- 
er. Shirah was made welcome to his home, and 
Joy was their guest. 

'The wonderful story of Turab's return was 
890n spread over Balsora. 'Throngs came to visit 
her, and went away marvelling at her beauty and 
grace. Not the least interested was the 8on of 
Esandi, who joyed in his tather's friendship with 


«& 2 i, Mosed for the daughter's sake. 


Thus the riches of Mosed were restored in his 
daughter, and he felt that calm contentment 
which a true dependence on the Almighty neyer 
fails to produce. Esandi became the constant 
friend of Mosed, and his 80n Teruf led the loyely 
Turab to the altar, where two hearts were unit- 
ed, which were prepared for happiness by a vir- 
tuous education, and guarded against the keenest 


pains of adyersity, by a lively trust in the Provi- 
dence of the ruling Deity. 7,0, W. 
Halifaz, It. 
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We meet in Dreams. 
Original. 


Wzx meet in day-thoughts like the silent union 

Of rainbow hues without the 8un's soft beams, 

And in night's —_—_— find communion— 
e meet in dreams, / 


} 


We meet in dreams. 
Near the soft music of wild, singing streams, x 
And where the spring-winds thro? the flowers are playing, 

We meet in dreams. 


t woodlands straying, : 


Thro? fragran 


We meet in dreams—sgometimes in gentle sadness, 

When words are low and tremulous with fears, 

Sometimes in 8unny _ and laughing gladness, 
ometimes in tears, 


We meet in dreams. But never meet we lightly, 
Nor with the fretfulness that doubt imparts ; 
Ever the 8un of love illumines brightly 

Our trusting hearts. 


Still may we meet in dreams when stars are beaming 
Far thro* the purple shadows of the even ; 
And when on earth no hour'is left for dreaming, 
Then may we meet—in heaven. 
S. C. EY 


Shirley Village, Mass. 


The Gospel not -in Word only. 
or, La 


Is the first epistle to the 'Thessalonians, firs 
chapter and fifth verse, we find the following 
words: * For our gospel came not unto you in; 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy: 
Ghost, and in much as8urance.” In this passage,” 
if we rightly understand it, the apostle has given; 
a concise view of the eyidences by which chris” 
tianity was established in the world, and proved! 
to be the truth of heaven, the word of God, * the 
gospel of our salvation.' - He assures us the © Gos-? 
pel came not in word only.” It was not merely. 
a proclamation of truths, requiring only the as? 
sent of the intellect and the understanding. It. 
did not challenge the belief of mankind simply be-: 
cause it claimed to be a revelation from heaven.” 
Neither was it a mere ceremonial religion. It; 
did not consist in {meats and drinks, and*givers: 


| washings.” It was something beyond, and better, 


than that, That was * the shadow,”' but this was: 
*the 8ubstance.” It was *a better coyenant'? 
founded/ upon * better promises.', And hence it: 
required better, and more, convincing. evidence; 
for its. confirmation. It was necessary, therefore, 
that the gospel should come, not © in word. only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Spirit, and in 
much assurance.” . It required to. be attended with - 


testimony in attestation of its divine origin that 


The Gospel not in Word only. 


could not be disputed, that would | convince the 
nderstanding, and carry conviction to the heart, 

and call forth the purest and holiest emotions of 
the soul. _ 

And this was actually the case. For the gos- 

| came not in word only, but also in power. It 
came in the power of working miracles, and the 
miseries of men were banished by its spiritual 
presence. At the bidding of the Master the poor 
cripple is made whole; the withered hand is re- 
|tored ; the 8ick are healed; the deaf are made to 
hear; the blind to see; and the lame to walk; 
the lepers are cleansed; the dead are raised to 
life, and to the poor the glad tidings of salvation 
are preached. It came in physical power, and the 
elements of nature were subject to the Savior's 
control. 'The winds and the storms were hush- 
ed at his bidding ; and the roaring waves of the 
mighty deep rolled back in soft and peaceful 
murmurs at the sound of his voice. The barren 
fig-tree is withered beneath his searching glance ; 
the earth 1s made to tremble and shake, and the 
rail of the temple is rent in twain, causing the 
centurion to exclaim, * 'Truly this was the Son of 
God,” It came in physical power, and the rock 
was rolled away from the door of the sepulchre ; 
the icy fetters of, the tomb were unlocked; the 
bars of death were sundered ; and Jesus arose in 
triumph from the grave; and ascended up on 
high, where he must reign in his mediatorial 
kingdom till he has put down all rule, all author- 
ity and power, till he has subdued all things unto 
himself, reconciled the world to the Father, and 
God hall be ALL in ALL. 

It came. in intellectual power, and the mind and 
the will were submissive to the dictates of the 
despised Son of the Nazarene. carpenter! He 
*needed not that any should testify of man; for 
he knew what was in man.* And when he com- 
manded to follow him, they left their all and fol- 
lowed him. * Even insanity confessed his pres- 
ence, and grew calm and serene at his bidding.” 
The Goopel has raised man from a condition but 
little higher than that' of the beasts that perish, 
to the consciousness of being but * tittle Tower than 
the angels.” "Tt has enabled him to assert and 
maintain the dignity of his nature; to appreciate 
the high and exalted station he occupies in the 
Scale of intellectual existence ; and unfolded to his 
view, a prospeet of the blissful and glorious des- 
tiny that awaits' him beyond the shores of time. 

The gospel came also in moral power, and the 
Soul was the $cene of its operations. It purified 


the heart ; it chastened and subdued the a 
it refined and eleyated the affections ; it exalted - 
man in the scale of rational existence; assimila- 
ted him to the character of his Maker; re- 
stored him to the moral image of God; and es- 
tablished * the kingdom of heaven' in his soul. 
That. © kingdom is not meat and drink'—mere 
outward show, parade, and splendor— but right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 
Its seat is the heart, and its rule is over the af- 
fections. And the only worship which 'it pro- 
claims as acceptable in the sight of God, is the 
*hiving sacrifice' of a pure and honest heart, of- 
fered unto him continually, * in spirit and in truth.” 
It is a Kingdom * not of this world, a kingdom 
*not made with hands'—and it © came not in word. 
only, but also in power.” It is the silent, but 
omnipotent reign of loye in the s8oul; and every 
species of enyy, malice, revenge and cruelty, are 
made to flee before it. 'Those in primitive times 
whose hearts had felt its renovating influence, 
were bound together. by the strong cords of love 
and affection. 'They were a band of brothers, 
united by a kindred spirit; and although the bleak 
winds and the pelting storms of adversity, and 
the fiery darts of persecution might $eparate, they 
could not alienate, them. They knew in whom 
they had believed, and were persuaded that he 
was able to keep that which they had committed 
unto him against that day which should try every 
man's faith; and were thus led to rejoice in the 
belief that their © light afflictions, which were but 
for a moment, would work for them a far more, 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Oh, we 
would that this kingdom might come in all Learta 
—that its moral power might be felt in every 
Soul. That it might save from the power of in; 
that it might deliver from temptation ;.and make 
the world rejoice in © the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God.” We would that it might 
flow on in its spiritualizing power, till it roll back 
the tide of iniquity and sin, dry up the dark and 
turbid-pools of scepticism and infidelity, and the 
yet darker waters of partialism and unbelief,” and 
till every individual of our race should walk forth 
in the moral likeness of their Maker. And O! 
it is a blessed promise that that happy day will 
ere long arrive, that the period 1s approachu , 
when Christ © shall see of the travail of his 801 
and be satisfied;* when grace shall superabound 
over all sin; and * the glory of the Lord be're- 
vealed, and all flesh see it together.” Then the 
moral power of our gospel will haye achieved a 


The Goopht wot in 
. a4 = Wa eb " 
| peretinial glory and unfading bledobncvs. It a 


glorious victory over 8in and error, and every! 
Species of superstition, and prejudice, and bigot- 
ry, and spiritual tyranny will be crippled and fall 
before 1t. 

Yes, our Gospel came in power, but it was not 
an arbitrary, revengeful, fear-engendering power ; 
but the power of love, the power of truth, the 
power of life, and * perfect love casteth out fear; * 
the © truth maketh free indeed ;* and the life is full 
of blissful joys and holy hopes, and glorious pros- 
pects. It is true, that when Saul of 'Tarsus was 
arrested in his mad career -of persecution, the 
glorified appearance of the Savior struck him to 
the earth. But that, dear reader, was no blow of 
vengeance, it was the voice of mercy that said 
unto him, * Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” It was then that the moral power of the 
gospel was first felt in his heart, that its trans- 
forming influences first moved upon the troubled 
waters of his soul; and he was converted from 
the persecuting Saul of Tarsus to a devoted 
apostle of the Lord Jesus. And this 8ame Paul 
informs us that the moral power and transform- 
ing of the gospel shall continue to roll on till © at 
the name of Jesus every knee $hall bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth, and till every tongue shall con- 


fess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God 


the Father.* He had felt the power of the Gos- 
pel in his heart; he had been regenerated by its 
holy spirit of divine love, and he enjoyed 'the 
blessed assurance which its faith imparts. And 
hence, he could say by experience, as well as by 
the Spirit of God, * Our gospel came not in word 
only, but also in power, and in the Holy Spirit, 
and in much as8urance.” 

It came in the Holy Spirit, and they were en- 
abled to work miracles, to heal the sick, to cast 
out demons, and raise the dead. It came in the 
Holy Spirit, and. © the love of God was shed 
- abroad in the heart; and the influence of his spirit 
Telt in the s0ul, whereby they were led to cry 
* Abba Father. For as many as are led by the 
Sprrit of God, they are the sons of God.” It came 
in the Holy Spirit, and they were born from 
above; made citizens of the kingdom of Christ ; 
adopted into the family of God; and became 
* heirs of God, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ' 
to that inheritance which is incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and cannot fade away. 

* But our Gospel came also in much assurance. 
It brought liſe.and immortality to light.” It re- 


vealed a future $tate of existence of unsullied j joy, 


"Word only. 


nounced the Spirit stirring truth that * as in Aday 


all die, even $0 in Christ shall all be made alivi 


And in confirmation of this, it pointed to the 1 
surrection of Jesus Christ from the dead © as th 
first fruits of them that slept.” It looked upq 
this fact as the pledge, the assurance, of the fir 
resurrection of all mankind to the possession « 
the incorruptible and undying joys of immortali- 
ty. For the acceptance of the first fruits does- but 
harbinger the gathering in of the whole harvest. 


The primitive disciples of Christ had experi 


enced the power of the gospel; their minds had 
been renewed by its holy spirit of truth ; they 


believed in the resurrection of the dead ; and 


hence they felt in their souls the blessed assur 
ance that they should never die. And while ew 
during persecution, and undergoing trials, an 


hardships, and privations in the cause of God, 
and * for the testimony of Jesus,” the spirit of re 


signation was theirs. For they felt that they were 


strangers and pilgrims on the earth, seeking a bet- 
ter country—a city which hath foundation, whose 
builder and maker is God. They had * trusted 
in Christ ;* they had heard and belieyed * the 
word of truth, the gospel of their salvation ;' and 
were * sealed with that holy spirit of promise, 
which was the earnest of their inheritance, until 
the redemption of the purchased possess1on." 
And 80 strong was their confidence in the prom» 
ises of the gospel, and 80 firm their assurance ofz 
better life to come, that in view of the dread Suffer: 
ings of the martyr's stake, or the yet more terrible 
agonies of crucifixion, they could exclaim in holy: 
triumph, © We know if the earthly house! of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands eternal in! 
Oh, that the moral power of the 


the heavens.” 


gospel might be felt in our hearts; that wt 


might be made * new creatures' by the purifying, 


SPiritualizing influence of divine love; that ue 
might enjoy the 8ame holy assurance. 'The Gy 
pel has come down to us * not in word only, b 
also in 
much # 


trance.” And if we cannot see its poW 


ted in working miracles, healing the Sick, 

ing out demons, and raising the literally dead, 5 

we can ee it reforming the vicious, saving from 
the power of sin, and the miseries of vice ; heal; 
ing the morally diseased ; casting out of men's 
minds the demons of superstition, prejudice, big- 


otry, and spiritual pride ; and raising to * newnes 


of life' the - morally dead. "5 may we. 


ower, and in the Holy Spirit, il in 
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it as the priceless bequest of heaven— 
as © the word, of truth, the gospel of our salvation.” 
May we feel its power, enjoy its spirit, and ever 
have the blessed assurance that it will make us 
happy 1n life, triumphant in death, and in heaven 
crown us with the undying pleasures and fadeless 
joys of immortality. 


£m. 


— 


Passing Away. 
Originals 


HAsT thou e'er looked upon a pure snow-heap, 
And seen it melt like visions of our sleep ? 

And canst thou see therein, bright as the day, 
Those melancholy words, © Passing Away ! 


Hast thou at morn beheld the lily's bloom, 
Then, 8een it droop and die ere it was noon ? 
The fading rose—emblem of time's decay— 
_ Has it not told thee— All must pass away ? 


The mists of morning, sporting on the breeze, 
And crystal dews, hanging on blades and trees, 
In accents s0ft like angels, seem to say, 

« Our 8phere's above the earth—we pass away.” 


The roaring cataract with power proclaims 

What the wild tempest's rage in truth maintains, 
When mighty oaks, reft from their beds of clay, 
Bow to the shivering blast and pass away. 


On each returning day the orb of light, 

With piercing beams, dispels the shades of night; 
But when yon western cloud reflects his ray, 
Those words of sadness chime, —Passing away. 


But hark! a knell sounds from the distant dome ; 

It tells the tale ;— A spirit is called home !” 

Yes, men, like dews, and flowers, and morning spray, 
Dwell briefly here below,—then pass away. 


Time, too, with rapid strides stalks o'er the land, 
And from his glass, pours forth the glittering 8and— 
Leaves as he goes his breath, like frost in May, 
Stamping earth's purest flowers, — Passing away.” 


Though bowed by withered hopes and ceaseless change 
Our spirits leap these painful scenes, and range 

On 8eraph wings unbiassed by dismay, 

Where, sialess, all shall dwell—none pass away. 


Those high unbounded hopes which fill the mind 
Cannot be chained to earth, —but unconfined, 

'Mid blights of time, with sweetest minstrel lay, 

They point where heaven's blest stores ne'er pass away. 


With hopes like these, there comes a $till small voice 

Of peace and love—the fruits of wisdom's choice— 

It «peaks of God, —our home of bright array 

To which sweet spirits call; © Come, come away.” 
2W. H. K. 

Lowell, Mass. 


Ge Careth for You. 


Original. 


Tux doctrine of a superintending Providence is 
one of the mogt delightful that the human mind 


can contemplate.” Weare 80 helpless, even when 
Vor. IX. 59 
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rejoicing. in our strength—we err 80 often be- 
neath the full blaze of revelation--we grasp the 
treasures of life with 8&0 much eagerness, and 
overlook the only one which can avail us when 
we close our eyes upon earth—we erect, in hu- 
man hearts, 80 many altars only to see them fall 
and bury in their ruins the rich oblation of our 
trustful affection, that we need, oh ! how entire- 
ly, 80me 8uperior Being to superintend, as8ist and 
care for us. 

The eagle's eyrie, though bathed in the clouds 
of heaven, is never neglected, and the insect 
which sports through a short and joyous exist- 
ence, is never overlooked. The pencilling of 
the most delicate flower that opens its petals to 
the sunlight, is as beautifully and correctly delin- 
eated, as the colors of the rainbow. 

A sense of relief from immediate and appalling 
danger, which caused the blood to rush tumultu- 
ously through the veins and then recede to the 
heart, forces the conviction on the understand- 
ing, and almost compels the exclamation, * He 
cared for me.” Is there any one who cannot re» 
member a moment of imminent peril ? There was 
no time for thought or reflection, yet he fled 
without knowing why, and paused not till a full 
Sense of security whispered peace to his agitated 
bosom. He felt that an invisible hand had with- 
held him from destruction, and an ardent throb 
of gratitude, was all the return in his power to 
make to his unseen protector. 

How common is the remark, when listening to 
the detail of an extraordinary occirrence, * he 
would have been killed or seriously injured, of a 
bankrupt if '———but let us close the sentence 
as it should invariably be terminated, — if his 
heavenly Father had not interposed the shield of 
his protection, might or mercy.' 'There. is_ no 
love, no power or wisdom, which' can afford 
more than a faint emblem of those properties as 
they. exist in the Eternal. There is an infinity 
of space between the Original and the resem» = 
blance, yet the heart clings to all it can conceive 
of God with a pertinacity that is a sufficient proof 
of our intellectual capabilities and illimitable, un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge and virtae. 

I conceive that the most nobly expanded mind 
and heart entertains in the fullest degree, its 
sense of total dependence upon its almighty 
Friend. The presumptuous and self confiding 
are usually found among inferior minds, uneduca- 
ted and irreligious. How beautifully was the 


character of the confiding child exhibited in the 


Þ -—— —— 


words of the pure. Jesus, when he aid, ©I can | 


pray to my Father and he will give me legions of 
angels.” He possessed the power of self deliver- 
ance from the temptations that thronged his ca- 
reer, but would not abuse his miraculous gifts for 
Self protection OT aggrandizement. These gifts 
were to benefit others; for himself, he © could 
ask of his Father.” 'This reliance upon his best 
friend, is one of the most beautiful characteris- 
tics in the life of our Savior. It was with him 
in early childhood when he entered the ©earth's 
one 8anctuary,” and remained till his last prayer 


was breathed upon the fatal tree, and the heavens | 


were hung in sackcloth, though his spirit was 
speeding to the bosom of his God. Earth hath 
no record of a love and life like his, and he alone, 
who hath shared in his spirit through obedience 
to. his commands, can perceive the lustre of their 
beauty or the symmetry of their perfection. 

This trust in Providence seems to be, with re- 
ligion itself, a part of our'natures; if it were not 
80,.8eparation from-objects. of our affection would 
cause anguish. nearly insupportable. We are de- 
nied the 8weet privilege of throwing, around the 
wanderer. the frail mantle of our protection and 
golace, the gentle. ministries of affection are 
checked in their slent flow, and the heart returns 
to its carefully guarded repository to. brood over 
the reflection. of jewels which gather new lustre 
and value: by time, while the spirit wearies in 
perpetual longings for the precious originals. 
Did we not feel that the same sun gladdened 
their pathway and ours, the same moon lent its 
holy radiance to purify and exalt our natures ; but 
above all, did we not yield them to the protec- 
tion-of a mutual friend, able and willing to save, 
to guard and guide, then indeed, separation would 
be the darkest evil. that could overshadow our 
pilgrimage. 

Let us offer heartfelt thanks at the throne of 
God that the direct teachings of scripture con- 
firm the lesson caroled. to us by the birds of 
heaven, and displayed, in speechless, but exqui- 
8ite beauty by the flowers, which adorn this 
8plendid habitation a Father's love provided for 
his wayward and dependent children. 


. Boston, Mass. IONE. 


—— 


Tus practice which too many people ape, viz. 
that of asking a friend, at your house; if he will 
not partake of thus and 80,. when you should not 
thus act, but set before him your own fare, is in 
bad measure, and ought to be done away with. 


Natural Science. No. 8. 


BY. MISS 8. C. EDGARTON. 


Original. 


THE FLORIST. A 


I Haves, in the preceding numbers of * THE F10- 
RIST,” given a brief, but I believe accurate ac-: 
count of the different forms and several organs of: 
plants ; and 8ome idea of the Linnean classifics 
tion has likewise been conveyed, though as this: 
branch of the science is entirely of a practical 
character, and as its utility depends upon minute 
individual descriptions, it cannot be successfully 
reduced to the limits of these brief papers. | 
I would, however, say a word in reference to: 
the real advantages derived from an acquaintance: 
with floral classification, particularly to those' 
who reside in the country, during the vernal and” 
8ummer months. Whoever has climbed the beau-* 
tiful hills which form the watchtowers of our be-' 
loyed country, or has tracked the luxuriant wood- : 
lands, or the 8ylvan brooksides, which make $0. 
interesting a feature of inland scenery, cannot fail” 
to have noticed the countless wild-flowers that” 
Spring up at almost every 8tep. 'To one who. 
loves beauty, who has a heart to be touched by 
the gentle influences of shrubs and blossomy, ? 
these must ever be objects of intellectual and: 
moral interest. But how much pure enjoyment ' 
is lost through ignorance. | 
Have you ever, gentle reader, stood in a crowd 
of strangers, where beautiful faces thronged 
around you which you, knew not, and yet which 
were interesting from their simple loyeliness ! 
And have you ever passed from this company to ' 
the presence of others equally beautiful, whove ! 
histories were all known to you—whose names. 
were in your memory, and whose family ties and? 
individual residences were familiar as household 
words ? And felt you not a far deeper interest, a; 
delight greatly surpassing idle admiration, in the 
latter company ? It is 80 with one who stands 1n' 
the beautiful congregationg.'of the flowers. Ig: 
norant of their names, of their natures, and of: 
the families to which they belong, till they! 
please him with their fragrance and their brik 
liancy ; but if science has revealed to him their 


| histories, if to every delicate form he ean attach a; 


name, and can welcome in every smiling blossom 
an old friend he had known in his books, how? 
much more enthusiastic the joy which they awak-* 
en in his heart! How 8weeterffar the 'soſt fra- 


 grance whick emanates from their whispering lips! * 
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I read, a few days 8ince, an incident in the! 


travels of a French naturalist, which will illus- 
trate the 8uperior pleasure which nature every 
where affords to a person of scientific attain- 
"ments. 


He had been making researches in 
southern Africa, and had started anew in pur- 
guit of the Giraffe, an animal at that time very 
little known to the naturalist, and whose very 
existence was by many persons discredited. Af- 
ter enduring great fatigues, and an almost devour- 
ing thirst for several days, he 8ucceeded at last 
in shooting one of these animals, after a tedious 
pursuit. His description of his feelings at this 
moment is powerful as it is sIimple and unaffect- 
ed. © Who could haye believed,” says he, * that a 
conquest like this would have excited me to a 
transport almost approaching to madness ! Pains, 
fatigues, cruel privations, uncertainty as to the 
ſuture, disgust, 8ometimes, as to the past—all 
these recollections and feelings fled at the sight 
of this new prey. I could not satisſy my desire to 
contemplate it. I measured its enormous height. 
I looked from the animal to the instrument which 
had destroyed it. I called and recalled my people 
about me. Although we had combatted togeth- 
er the largest and the most dangerous of animals, 
it was I alone who had killed the Giraffe. I was 
now able to add to the riches of natural history ; 
I was now able to destroy the romance which 
attached to this animal, and to establish a truth. 
My people congratulated me on my triumph. 
Benfry alone was absent ; but he came at last, 
walking at a slow pace, od holding his horse by 
the bridle. He had fallen from his seat and in- 
jured his shoulder. I heard not what he said to 

me—TI 8aw not that he wanted ass8istance—I 
poke to him only of my victory. He showed 
me his shoulder—I showed him my Giraffe. 1 
was intoxicated, and I should not have thought 
even of my own wounds.' 


Even the most imperfect student of botany can 
appreciate the sincerity of these feelings. How 
many a steep precipice have we climbed, regard- 
less of danger, in quest of the wild columbine, or 
the blue gentian which grew too temptingly upon 
its 8ummit. How many a shallow stream has been 
inyaded, at the risk of wetted feet, in our eaget- 
ness to take possession of the little forget-me-not, 
or rieh cardinal-flower which had found there a 
home, amid the music of tke waves. And what 


have we cared for torn dresses, or even bruises 


of the flesh, when some new or unknown flower 


The Bereaved Mother. 
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a character intensely exciting, but it is eminently 
useful. Probably the most efficacious prescrip- 
tions of the medical school come of botanic 
study; and eyery nurse, (of course, all young 
ladies know $something of the duties of a sick 
chamber,) is acquainted with the restorative 
qualities of the plants which are known by the 
technical name of herbs. In the days of chivalry, 
that romantic age to which we all look back 
with feelings akim to reverence, an intimate 
knowledge of yulnerary appliances was esteem- 
ed one of the most requisite of female accom- 
pishments ; and, perhaps, in many instances, the 
wounded cavalier owed his recovery as much to 
the sweet s8miles and gentle presence of his fair 
physician, as to the[balm wen her 8oft hand 80 
tenderly applied. Bak! Bod! 

But if unavoidable circumstances or more en- 
grossing studies, or occupations, deprive my fair 
readers of an opportunity to pursue a science $0 
interesting and valuable, I would suggest to them 
that few recreations are $0 innocent, and 80 pro- 
ductive of good, as the cultivation of plants. 


and vines, can, at least, rear some s8mall plants in 
pots, and in time quite a little conservatory_ can 


flower stands tastefully constructed. Some inter- 
esting facts, gleaned from my reading, and from 
the information of friends well-skilled in this de- 
lightful art, as well as from my .own experience 
and observation, will be presented in subsequent 
numbers. 


The Bereaved Mother. 


Ortginatld. 


O Heaven is ever rich in charms _ 
To draw our hearts from sinful earth, 
To temper all our passions* strength, 
And chasten every voice of mirth ; 
For God is there ! and there is Christ, 
Who children blessed and died for all ; 
And there ten thousand angels sing, 
While seraph bands adoring falL 


But ah ! while all our loves are here, 

And joy wings swift the golden hours, 
Too oft contentedly we rest 

And feel not heaven's attractive powers ! 
Far, far away, in 8ome dim sphere, 

The home of ransomed spirits lies; 
We ask no aid to pierce the mist, 

Till in our heaven an angel dies. 


The $pirit breaks the prison shell, — 
How” beautiful the shell did seem ! 
And ere we realize a change, 
It, passes as a witching dream ! 
We look around—the earth is green, 


has wooed us into the depths of a briary thicket 2 | 


The same sun courses through the sky, 
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A practical Loiadee of bas is not only of 


Those who have no land to adorn with $shrubs 


be formed in the windows of the parlor, or on 


_- h 
The birdlings 
But all is wa mg ide comes not nigh ! 


He was a glass, of rainbow hues, 

Thro? oF we looked on every thing, 
And while it came before our sight, 

Round care 't would robes of beauty fling. 
The flowers were fairer, and did 8eem 

To 8mile and laugh, with gladness flushed, 
The foamy waves, of bounding brook, 

Seemed floating swans, with music hushed, 


Friends 


The glass js gone ! and ncw a veil 
Of sHadows dark has fallen down ; 
Earth is a beauty drenched in tears, 
With funeral robes and jeweless crown ! 
We strive to push away the yell, 
And sometimes it doth seem to part, 
Our darling rushes through the rent— 
The yision mocks the bleeding heart ! 


He cannot come! ah, else he would ! 
But God is 8tjll his God and mine ; 
Why should I then, like hopeless grief, 
With murmuring lip, aloud repine ? 
Assist me, Father! 1 am weak ! 
Let Bethlehem's Star pierce thro? the gjoom ! 
Show me the seed that 1 may plant 
Sweet Sharon's roses round his tomb. 


—— 


Friends. 


Original, 


Gop has s6 constituted us that we cannot be | 


- happy unless there are some in the wide world 
who love us, some kind friends who will rejoice 
with us in prosperity, or sympathise with us in 
adversity and affliction. The hermit may seek a 
home among mountain wilds, and there spend 
his days. The singing birds may cheer him, the 
fair, 8weet flowers and murmuring waterfalls, fill 
his heart with gladness, But will there not be 
times when he will sigh for the sound of some 
haman voice? some friend to whom he may pour 
out the burden of his heart which aches with 


fullness? some one to share with him his mossy | 
bed, and loye with him the wild scenery around |: 


his lonely dwelling? some one to knee] with him 
in prayer, when the day is breaking or the twi- 
light deepening? . Surely such moments must 


eome, for our social nature is opposed to a life | 


of seclusjon from society, 

The misanthropist may say the world js cold 
and heartless—that it is made up of wickedness 
and yice—but the fault must be in himself, Per- 
haps his manners are 80 stern and forbidding that 
none can Joye him; therefore he knows not the 
value of a friend, He has never enjoyed the 
8weets of 80cial intercourse, the communion with 
loving and faithful lidarts, and thinks all the 
friendships formed between others are only out- 
ward, and he is determined that no one shall 


!| Sorrow for their woe; 


1s capable of demonstration. 
| deprived of its ponderosity and gros8ne 
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> deceit n_him, an o _ 
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tt is not those who are ey er 


| are Surrounded by worldly pomp, bi 


us as $00n as misfortune comes, that we are to. 
prize as friends; but those whose loye wanes not. 

with the decay of earthly riches, who are the. 
same when the darkest cloud is venting its fury: 


| over our heads, -as when the brightest s8un shine 


round us, and whose love and affection for us 
eirofiatheny as our difficulties increase. These 
are friends—true, faithful friends. With such as 
these our path through life cannot all be rough; 
with such as these to minister the bitter draught 
and bathe the aching brow, sickness can be borne 
without repining; and with such. as these” 
around our couch, to whisper gospel consolations . 
and s8peak to us of our future blissful home, we; 
can leave this world with calmness and even joy,” 

There may be 8ome, but I hope there are not_ 
many, who have no friends. Who have none to? 
care for them, none to rejoice for their weal or-? 
but who live unbeloved, 
and will- die unlamented. The lives of: 8uch * 
must be far from virtuous, or they would not be 
thus friendless; for the truly good, however low : 
may be their station in 8ociety, will ever find * 
kind hearts around them to counsel and advise, - 

O may my future days be passed, as those gone. ! 
by have been, among friends. But if it be not | 
my lot to have many, I will strive to be content 
with a ſew, Ay, even one can make. a life hap- 


py, Which would otherwise be sad and lone, In 
truth, 


Fd rather live *neath Afric's sun, 
Or *mid Siberian 8nows, 

With one true friend to share with me 
My pleasures and my woes,— 

Than in the mildest, fairest clime, 
Which on the earth j is found, 

Where there are none to call my friends, 
Though multitudes s8urround. 

Charlestown, Mass. 
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The Atmosphere. 


Originals | 4 
Taz transparent air in which all creatures move 
and have their being, possesses no less wonder- 3 
ful properties than the golid earth or the liquid '? 


ocean. That the atmosphere is material, and 
therefore subject to. the common laws of matter; Þ 


But it is matte 


$0. attenuated as to form the almost invi ; [1 o 
chain which connects material things with those' 
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the ne "or \ mechanical properties of this | 


fluid mantle in which God has enveloped the 

ponderous | earth, there is one view of it which 
is 80 gracious and eleyating to our nobler feel- 
ings, that it cannot be presented too often. I 
mean in a moral view. It is in the atmosphere 
that the Creator displays the world's most splen- 
did decorations. Without this medium, the 
* world would lose its charms and the universe its 
grandeur, There would be no azure hue to de- 
light our eyes when we raige them towards the 
heavens, but one broad, black arch would frown 
with terrific gloom abeve our heads, No dews 
would be distilled at night, and no gems would 
sparkle on the grass in the morning sunlight. No 
yapors would go up to form the curling and ever 
$hifting clouds, from which fall down the gentle 
showers to fertilize and beautify the earth. No 
golden drapery would adorn the sun-set sky, or 
hang in graceful folds at sunrise along the East. 
No gentle zephyrs, hike a still small yoice, would 
whisper God is good—no furious tempests pro- 
claim He is omnipotent. It is in the atmosphere 
that he makes the meteors dart, the lightnings 
play, and the thunders roll. Here too, he makes 
the aurora display its fantastic gambols, and the 
morning and the evening twilight to linger. 
here too, he has placed the rainbow—his own 
God-like 8ignature and seal of his covenant with 
man. 'The effects of the air when in motion are 
also beautiful and grand. 
bends 80 gracefully the tender flowers towards 
the earth, and waves as in triumph the tall grass 
and the luxuriant corn, It makes the leaves 
dance upon the forest trees, and it bears to our 
8enses their music and their fragrance, The 
peaceſul lake is made to ripple when the air 
Skims over its bosom, and its roughened surface 
Sparkles with silver brightness in the noon-day 
Sun. Thus it moves, like a gentle spirit, over 
mountain top and through forest glade; over 
meadow, lake and stream ; through beds of flow- 
ers and cultivated bearing to the habita- 
-tions of man the fragrance of earth and the music 
"of heaven, - Sometimes the atmosphere comes 
" forth with its giant strength. 'Then it changes 
its beauty for sublimity, | Instead of gently stir- 
Ting the tender leaves, it prostrates the mighty 
| Kings. of the forest, and lays low the golid dwel- 
| ling places of man. Theearth reels at its blasts, 
and trembles at its roarings. The ocean hurls 
its dark waters against the sco 1 g heavens, and 


- 
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It is the air which 
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hes its rocky shores with demoniac madness. 
—Such is the atmosphere ; now all gentleness 
and beauty—now all terror and grandeur. 
D. B. H. 
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Conversion. 
Original. 


Tre question is often asked—* how can a man 
who dies with hell raging in his bosom, go im- 
mediately to heaven—and how could he enjoy 
heaven, eyen if he did go there, while in 8uch a 
state of mind ? Most readers will readily under- 
Stand what is meant, by 8uch a question, although 
we think it is not fairly put. It is demanded of 
us, how a person who hates his fellow creatures, 
and 1s filled with the spirit of enmity, can be 
happy at all. It is supposed by our querists that 
the 8ociety of the angels and of God would be 
hateſul to 80 depraved an individual; and that he 
could, therefore, enjoy no pleasure in their com- 
pany. 

Now if our objector will point out an instance 
in which a man has hated angels, knowing them 
to be 8uch, we will confess that he has, at least, 
one argument in favor of his views. Surely, 
there neyer was a more barbarous and blood- 
thirsty race of -men than the aborigines of this 
country, and they hated our worthy puritan fore- 
fathers; but they were hated in turn, with equal 
bitterness. Pious as the first settlers of New 
England were, there was nothing yery angelic in 
their 8words and guns, or in the temper with which 
| they s8poke of the © heathen' round about. Hatred 
begets hatred. But we read that in the case of 
Penn and his followers there was a wide differ- 
ence. 'The Indians hated not them, but loved 
them; yet Penn and his followers were not 80 
pure and 80 good as angels. 

It is true that good men may be hated; but it 
is only when their enemies look through a false - 
medium. When Paul set at naught Diana of. 
Ephesus, the craftsmen 8aw in this act of his no» 
thing but an attack upon their trade ; and regard- 
ed him as an enemy who was disposed to. rob 
them of their earnings. But is it to be supposed 
that if they had understood Paul's motives, and. 
had justly conceived of the great salvation which 
he preached, they would have. turned against 
him and sought his life ? No, for then they would 
have regarded him as their best earthly friend. 
| But there are 8ome who reprove the wicked 


with malignant feelings, and threaten them with 


endless hell torments—they may think them- 
8elves religious; but they do not preach the re- 
ligion of Jesus—and they must not be s8urprised 
if bad men hate them, and even blaspheme the 
God whom they have represented as being 80 
unloyely and 80 cruel. It may truly be said that 
bad men could not enjoy the society of angels 
and their Creator, if 8such were the character of 
God and his angels. None could enjoy the 80- 
ciety of the heavenly host, but such as had pre- 
pared themselves to see their nearest and dear- 
est friends in utter misery, without wincing— 
and'who could look coldly on while their broth- 
ers and s1isters writhed in endless torments. 

No man ever hated an angel, with a full sense 
and understanding of that angel's real character 
and disposition—and no soul will hate angels 
when introduced into their company in heaven. 
It is true that Jesus himself was hated and slain ; 
but he prayed for those who killed him, and gave 
the reason why they should be forgiven. * Fath- 
er, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
If there is any meaning at all in these words of 
Jesus, it_ is, that if they had known what they 
Md, they would not have killed him. Now if, 
even in this world, the wicked would not have 
hated Jesus had they known his true character, 
how much less will they hate him and his angels 
when they know them truly in the world to come 
—$eelng not *as through a glass darkly'—but 
Seeing him * as he is.” 

The question,, however, is put unfairly ; for we 
are asked how a person can be happy with hell 
raging in his bosom. Hell rages in the bosom of 
no man; because that which they call hell is 
8imply a feeling of remorse. If mankind could 
be happy with hell raging in their bosoms, hell 
would be no punishment ; but if they cannot be 
happy with hell raging in their bosoms, then 
they are evidently not depraved and reprobate— 
8ince if they were devils, hell would be their pro- 
per element—and they could not be happy unless 
hell raged in their bosoms. Yet our opponents 
tell us that men cannot be happy after death 
because they are miserable while hell rages in 
their bosoms. What $hould we say to that per- 
gon who told us that men would live in the water 
after death, because they cannot abide under wa- 
ter a moment, while here, without suffering for 
want of breath ?: We $should answer him, that if 
-men could not live in the water without suffer- 
ing, it was evidently not their natural element ; 
whereas, if men could enjoy themselves under 


water, it would be plain the 
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element for them to live in. a 26.8 af "We 

That sin is a disease, not 1 un Ks: | 
is evident, from the circumstance” mw Temorse 
endured by thoge who abide in' «in—therefar 
the very fact that this *hell' rages in the boso 
of sinners while on earth, is-proof that they w 
be saved from 8in when this earthly ire 
over, and they arise in native majesty, free fron | 
the-shackles of the flesh. NF 

But the partialist finds cause of dispute here; 
He is not willing that.this change of heart shoul | 
take place after death. He would have it occur 
beſore death, or not at all. Now it appears to. 
us, that when the wonderful change in the con-: 
dition of man takes place—a change from time 
to eternity—it is a very proper crisls for the oth-' 
er great change to take place. Partialists are? 
perfectly willing that this change 8hould occur; 
before death; and that the most trivial circum- 
stances should bring it about. 

* But,” say they, © we do not like the idea that? 
a man $hould be changed from a sinner to an an-* 
gel without the co-operation of his own will. We: 
do not like the idea of a perpetual miracle to be: 
wrought upon men's minds, as fast as their souls: 
leave their bodies. We do not like to see them: 
forced into heaven against their consent.' 7 


In reply, we would say, the kingdom of heay- 
en may come to them, without any agency ol: 
theirs; and there are a plenty of parallel cases. 
Adam was created and placed in Paradise, with- 
out any consent given, or any wish to that effect, 
expressed by him. Why was Adam forced into: 
Paradise * against his will'? Why was not his; 
free agency consulted? We would also ask, 
whether man's free will brought Jesus upon! 
earth—and whether the song of * Peace on earth, 
and good will to men—glad tidings of great joy, 
was composed by men, and put into the mouths? 
of the angels who sang it when the Savior was? 
born ? So far from that, Jesus came unto his own 
and his own received him not. The kingdom of. 
heaven came into this world, even when the 
world rejected it. Salvation is the gift of God; 
and we are bought with a price. ] 

But the partialist persists that man will not b 
forced into heaven after death ; and that without t 
his free will he cannot get there, and it must | e 
by the exercise of that free will while =o 
State of being. How does the partialigt's In ree 
will operate !—Two men go to a mes in "g , Þ per 


: A powerful preacher 
Jelivers 67% One of the men who went 
thither. to laugh, is, at length, struck by an ex- 

$810n  used by the preacher; while his com- 
panion. happened to be interrupted at that mo- 
"ment by some person who jostled him, and he 
-Jost the words which the other caught. 
"former is awakened by those words—he is under 
conviction,. and is converted. He finds peace ; 
while his companion remains in sin. Now what 
had the free will of either of these men to do 
with their respective situations. 'They went to 
church with a bad intent; yet one is 8urprised 
into conviction, by mere accident, while the oth- 
er remains impenitent. 

According to the idea considered, must not the 
(free will of the sinner be consulted in reference 
to what 1s called © hell' as well as with respect 
to the moral change which fits for heaven? will 
God force into * the prison of despair ? 

But this 1s all idle talk when we remember 
that all the freedom man has was given by Him 
who rules the is8ues of life and action, and his 
purposes of salvation must have been made ac- 
cording to the laws which he decreed for the 
governing. of the human mind. 'The perfection 
of God will be manifested in the adaptation, appli- 
cation and 8uccess of perfect means to overcome 
all peryersity of human will and reconcile uni- 
versal man to his laws of holiness and love. In 
this 18 our trust. In this is our joy. 


—_— 


Charles Lamb. 


Originatd. 


| Ir is no $8light gratification to. know that this fa- 
vorite author and most benignant man, was a 81n- 
. cere and hearty believer in the doctrine of man's 
final restoration. He, with his friend Coleridge, 
were, according to 'Talfourd, © both Unitarians, 
ardent admirers of the character and writings of 
Dr. Priestley, and both believers in necessity, ac- 
cording to Priestley's exposition, and in the in- 
ference which he drew from that doctrine respect- 
ing moral responsibility, and the ultimate destiny 
- of the human race.” 

I might quote many passages from his letters 
in proof of this, but have space but for one, which 
- 1s valuable also as affording a just reproof to cer- 
* tain mystics of the present day. He is writing 
- to Coleridge. <1 ou your letters with my 8is- 
| ter, and they gave us both abundance of delight. 


'Expecially they please us, too, when-you talk in 
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a religious strain; not but we are offended occa- 
Sionally with a certain freedom of expression, a 
certain air of mysticism, more consonant to the 
conceits of pagan philosophy than consistent with 
humility of genuine piety. To instance now in 
your last letter, you say, * it is by the press that 
God hath given finite spirits, both good and evil, 
(I suppose you mean $imply bad men and good 
men,) a portion as it were of his Omnipresence !” 
Now, high as the human intellect comparatively. 
will soar, and wide as its influence, malign and 
salutary, can extend, 1s there not, Coleridge, a 
distance between the divine mind and it which 
makes such language blasphemy? Again, in 
your first fine consolatory epistle, you 8ay,'* you 
are a temporary sharer in human misery that you 
may be an eternal partaker of the Divine Nature.” 
What more than this do those men say who are 
for exalting the man Christ Jesus into the 8econd 
person of an unknown 'Trinity, men, whom you 
or I scruple not to call idolaters? Man, full of 
imperfections, at best, and subject to wants which 
momentarily remind him of dependence; man, a 
weak and ignorant being, * servile ** from his 
birth © to all the skiey influences,?? with eyes 
gometimes .open to discern the right path, but a 
head generally too dizzy to pursue 1t ; man, in 
the pride of speculation, forgetting his nature, and 
hailing i in himself the future God, must make the 
angels laugh. Be not angry with me, Coleridge ; 
I wisk not to cavil; I know I cannot mmsfruct 
you! I only wish to remind you of that humility 
which best becometh the christian character, 
God in the New Testament (our best guide) 18 
represented to us in the kind, condescending, 
amiable, familiar light of a parent; and in my 
poor mind 'tis best for us s0 to consider of him, 
as our heavenly Father, and our best friend, with» 
out indulging too bold conceptions of his nature. 
Let us learn to think humbly of ourselves, and 
rejoice in the appellation of © dear children,” 
« brethren,” and © coheirs with Christ of the 
promises,” seeking to know no further.” He 
concludes this epistle with the fervent ejacula- 
tion, © God love us all, and may he continue to 
be the Father and the friend of the whole human 
race ! ? 

The following poem, * ComroseD aT Mip- 
NIGuT,” contains a still more explicit avowal of 
his belief, and is full of beautiful truth. I have 
copied the whole, because it is too good to be 
read in parts. S. GC. E. 
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Herb, tree , and prodigal light of heaven! 
'P were 80me ts relief to catch the Aroway cry 
Of the mechanic Gan xa : 
Of revel reeling home trom te 
'Those are the Soditinis of the dying 3-4 ” 
Who lies in the upper chamber; ord moans, 
F interrupted only by a cough 
onsuUmptive; torturing the wasted lungs. 
)-in the bitterness of death he lies, 
And waits in anguish for the morning's light. 
What can that do for-him, or what restore ? 
” Bhort'taste; faint sense, affecting notices, «* 
- And little.images of pleasures past, | 
Of health and active life—health not yet slain, 
Nor the. other grace of life, a good name, s0ld 
For 8in's black wages. On his tedious bed 
He writhes, and turns him from the accusing light, 
And findsno comfort in the sun, but says 
* When night comes, I shall get a little rest.” 
Some few groans more, death-comes, and there an end. 
"Tis darkness and conjecture all beyond ; 
Weak nature fears, though charity must hope, 
nd fancy, most licentious-on-such themes, 
Vhere decent reverence well had kept her mnte, 
Tath o'erstocked hell with devils, and brought down 
y her enormous fablings and mad lies, 
Focredit on the gospel's 8erious truths 
And salutary fears. The man of parts, 
Poet, or prose declaimer, on his couchs 
Lolling, like one indifferent, fabricates 
A heaven of gold, where he, and 8uch as he, 
Their heads encompassed with crowns, their heels 
With fine wings. garlanded, 8hall tread the stars 
Beneath their feet, heayen's pavement, far removed 
From damn'd spirits, and the torturing cries 
Of men, his brethren, fashioned of the earth, 
As he was, nourished with-the self-same bread, 
Belike his kindred or companions once— 
Through everlasting ages now divorced, 
In chains or savage torments to repent 
Short years of folly on earth. 'Their groans unheard 
In heav*n, the saint not pity feels, nor care 
For those thus s8entenced—pity might disturb 
The delicate 8ense and most divine Tepose 
Of 8pirits angelical. - Bless'd be God, 
The measure of his judgments is not fixed 
By man's erroneous-standard. He discerns 
o 8uch inordinate difference and vast 
Between the sinner and the saint, to doom 
Such disproportioned fates. Compared with him, 
No man on earth is holy called: they best 
Stand in his sight approved, who at his feet 
Their little crowns of virtue cast, and yield 
To him of his own works the praise, his due.” 


The Household. 


Origina. 
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Not that any mistress should- exercise, an 


tinent curiosity, but. that oversight which 5 is 
tated by a true interest_ in the. best good of the 
members of her household, and which would 
guard them. from the degeptiona which abound' 
in the world. 

The duty is enjoined by the .domestic and, 
moral beauty of*the effects of faithfulness, and 
by the comforts of. a well regulated hougebold. 
Duties are attended to in the proper time; things! 
are kept in their places without nonfagiop and 
good temper always presides. over all. arrange- 
ments and performances, - But; when these rules 
are not adhered to, what disorder..often . ensues!! 
Matters are left till the: latest moment. and: then 
are hurriedly attended to; things wanted. are not- 
to be found! and yexation: and disappointment: 
Sour the temper, and. all is dissatisfaction., 'The: 
visitor feels uncomfortable, and..if - a bachelor, is 
confirmed in his resolution to continue guch, 

'The excellence which we have- quoted 
Solomon 1s presented for the admil ation 
and the duty enjoined therein is eemme! 
three considerations,—1./The gelf-aat 
duced by obedience to its dictates; 4 
fort which will epgue to,all in the house, th 
greater attractions that will there exist, and thi 
beauty of the aspect ; and 3. The beneficial effec 
of the example ; for. no. one. can, enter the' wel 


Tegulated*household without admiring its order! 
.and beauty, and feeling that to. have 8uch an order. 


of things at home is the most. desirable of all” 
things.  Blessings on the. presiding genius -0lf 
Such a home! The heart, of her husband{ doth) 
safely trust in her, Strength. and, honor are. he 


clothing ;. and she $hall rejoice 1 
Her children arise up and call hep 
husband also, and he praiseth her, ** 


In. Solomon's beautiful description of the vir- 
tuous wife, according to. the .customs of his. age 
and nation, he describes many excellences that 
are eyer needful to perfect the character of the 
good wafe, but of one;only do I intend to write. 
* She looketh well to the ways of her household,” 
is, a trait ever. honorable to woman; for as the 
presiding eye Should be diligent to scan the doings 
of all;s0 will the order and. harmony. of all which 
is done, depend in a great degree on the clearness 
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PaniLosoPHY 1s: rarely found. The mos! 


Sample I ever met, was an * 
apparently the poorest x 
the human species; 80 
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| profess to dell none act upon invari- 
abr that all happiness does not depend on 
outward cirenmetances. The wise woman to 
whom I have alladed, walks to Boston, a distance 
of twenty or thirty miles, to sell a bag of brown 
thread and 8tockings, and then patiently walks 
back again with her little gains. Her dress, 
though tidy, is a grotesque collection of shreds 
and patches, coarse in the extreme. , | 

* Why don't you come down in a wagon ?' said 
I, when I observed she was wearied with her 
long journey. 

«We hav'nt got any horse,” she replied: * the 
neighbors are yery kind to me, but they can't 
zpare their'n, and it would cost' as much to hire 
one, as all my thread will come to.” 

You have a husband—don't he do any thing 
for you ?? 

'He is a good man—he does all he can, but 
he's a cripple and an invalid. He reels my yarn, 
and mends the children's shoes. He's as kind a 
husband as a woman need to have.” 

But his being a cripple, is a heavy misfortune 
to you,' 8aid I. 

*Why, ma'am, I don't look upon it in that 
light,” replied the thread woman. *I consider 
that I've great reason to be thankful that he never 
took to any bad habits.” 

How many children have you ?” 

Six g0ns and five daughters, ma'am.” 

* Six 8ons and five daughters! What a family 
for a poor woman to support !” 

(It's a family, surely, ma'am ; but there an't | 
one- of *em I'd be willing to lege. They are all | 
healthy children as need to be—willing to work, 
zand all clever to me. Even the littlest boy when 
he gets a cent now and then we doing an errand, 
will be sure to bring it to me.” 

©Do your daughters spin your thread ? * 

*No, ma'am; as 800n as they are big enough 
they go out to service, as I don't want to keep 
them always delving for me; they are always 
willing to give me what they can ;. but it's right 
and fair that they $hould do a little for themselves. 
I do all my spinning after the folks are abed. 

* Don't you think you $hoyld be better off, if 
you had no/one but yourself to provide for !”. 

*Why, no, ma'am, I don't. If I had'nt been 

uarried, I should always had to work as hard as I 

d, anc L now I can't do no more than that. My 
uaren_are a great comfort to me, and I look 
Ward 0 oy time when _y 'l do as much for 
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Here was true philosophy 1 wands a lesgon 
from that poor va which I $hall not 8o0on 
forget. MISS SEDGWICK. 
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An April Snow Storm.” 


Original, 


© A 8XxOW-8TORM in April! Why, who ever heard 
Of a scheme 80 wild, a plan 80 absurd! 
Said Rain to herself one day ; 
For 8he had been told by a bird of the air, 
Who had beard, from some cave, Old Winter declare, 
His sceptre he once more would sway. 


* O what will become of the birds and the flowers, 
Which 8swell and bloom when the April showers 
Fall gently and sweet to the nd ! 
If he comes once more, with his blustering train, 
Of wind and of snow, he will, it is plain, 
Spread desolation around !* 


Then away an appeal by a bright bird was sent, 
To the old storm god, who on mischief intent, 
Was scanning his rallied band ; 
But to Winter his word had been pledged, he 8aid, 
And he* 4 a op his forces from mountain and glade, 
aid in a work 80 grand. 
The $ad bird departed with weary win 
For what could he 8ay—poor helpless thing ! 
Against the decree of power ! 
He knew that Ambition—if some —_ 
For fame *twould mar ! would but lightly 
. The poor in oppression's hour. 


plan 
Scan 


| The s8now-storm came; and it clothed each tree 
In a robe 80 white, that they seemed to be 
Of the purest coral made ; 
It chilled the earth, which-the sun had warmed, 
Then lodged on the windows, and there it formed 
A cold and glittering shade. 


But the Sun—who, unseen, had beheld the strife, 
Said, * Ah! I will restore again to life 

Each bud and drooping flower, 
I will lift from the earth the 8nowy shroud, 
And send again, from the transient cloud, 

The sweet, calm April shower.? 
Duzbury, Mass. April 14, 1841. 


Errors of the Press. 
Original. F 


I am not about to recite an errata, but to say a 
few words in reference to a matter that I have 
thought enough about, without saying any thing. 
It is this ;—in many articles we read of the battle 
between antagonist doctrines and ours being well 
nigh ending, and that now we s8hould turn our 
attention to the work of cultivation ; while at the 
same time column on column is taken up with 
anecdotes of © the orthodox '—revival meetings, 
&e., which can have no power to cultivate any 
thing but irreverent jesting and 'Jaughter, and 
unjust prejudices, This is a great * error of the 
press,' which should be speedily corrected. © How 


| will a truly spiritually minded opposer (many 
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should-more frequently be made by writers" as "of the Re pogitory 
"they are about to give the printer copy. For in- || We have been, pssured, 

tauge ;—L have just read a $hort paragraph, no- db eating prngubagngs= .. 4 
ticing the closing of a © protracted meeting,” after || friends and means, to lallew 


- the manner -of- an- obitnary,-with the remark an- | % WJUAT 1 
—nexed——f Poor thing ! we wonder if it entertained 


| : . subscription, "I ; 
- hope.” Had-the writer asked-himself, © What To our correspondents, w tender heartſelt acknowledge. | 


will be.the. impression, made by this 1% he would wenls, and trust they will &p) that-they 1p Oetaibaing to: 

Ps . . , a good cause in $till assisting to- give. interest 10.0ur pages. ; 
have placed it where it belonged—in the fire, $3 our Agents, we gratefully acktowledgs/ our indebted. 
that purifies such things by extinction. It lightly || ness, and hope that those who have not made returns will 


; ., || realize the importance of settling accounts as $00n as poggi-" 
treats a matter -of the most solemn import, as it || jj, xt js of the greatest consequence to us that this matter 


; bears us t6 the death bed and surrounds us with || be speedily attended to, . " 
"th « moct-solemn que *Honin g . VO TW'Y I PRacrg we 209 {0 coPNgeT our wants, 
| - and pay up honorably and immediately our dues. 
Tt may be that some will understand the keen We commence our new yolume with the spirit of our old: 
, 6 ve 
sareasmm of a/Boston editor when he $2ys,—speak- motto—* Hope and s8trive 7 and we trust we.shall never be 


ky" | 4 : deserted by the friends of religious literature and deyotional ' 
ing of a clergyman's light use of scripture,— || truth. | | 


T7 h apphcations of Scripture by a layman|| cpgcoursrs on VArtous SUBTECTs, By E, H. Chi | 
would be considexred'profanity, but we S$UPPOSC a pin.” Such is the title of the volume We have Spoken of as 
greater latitude must be allowed to clergymen 1" | 1" Premi,and we fad It naw tha i imued, al that 
Clergymen too eften speak as though such lati- || moral reading. We had intended to give our readers a g-" 
tnde was really granted them by right and then lection from the volume, but did not receive it in time, and 
b 


. ; must therefore defer the extracts till our. next, No. _ Till 
turn roung and preach or write of proper rever- || then, suffice it to say, that the yolume , will. certainly be? 


; " . highly valued by all who may possess it. The volume: 
ence of Scripture, and profanity. - 0 cons1stency ! contains nine Discourses—pages 213 ; clear type and hand- 
ELASCOS. s0mely bound. Published by A. Tompkins, price 50 cents,” 
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© RESPONSIBILITIES OF A REPUBLICAN Gov unx-. 
WEN : MENT.” Such is the title of a handsomely: printed pam-: 
Domestic Happines 5, phlet, publisched by A; Tompkins, containing-the Fast Day” 


- . k sermon of Br. E. H, Chapin. As a literary effort, it is high-? 
Ovug saſest way of coming into communion || ly creditable to him, and may be regarded as a fair speci-? 


with mankind, is through our own household, || 2 of his style. The idea is a good/ one—that nations * 


Ei blessed with wealth, power, and. learning, have-.perished,” 
For there our sorrow and regret at the failings of || and thereſore we—as a nation—need ing which they 


the bad, is in proportion to our love, while our had not, to give perpetuity to the republic. This we have: 


Mo vi in christianity ; and therefore < the responsibilities of a re- 
familiar intergqurse with the good has a secretly || publican government, of our country, centre in this one pro 


assimulating influence upon our characters, The position ; that it is our duty. as a-nation.to make ebristianity © 


q d practical.” The enumeration and treatment of same of-the 
domestie man has an independence of. thought, || political evils in our country, and the allusion to the demis?' 


which puts him at ease in Society ; and a cheer- of President Harrison, are to the purpose—the latter as el: 


: « uent as any we have met with among many. 
fulness and benevolence of feeling which seems $ As a fn 7 of typography, we wriah iO 8ay & word of 


to ray out from him, and to diffuse a pleasurable this pamphlet, as s8ome at a distance seem to think that there” 


; : is but one office where really elegant. printing .can. be done. 
Sense oyer those near him, like a Soft, bright day. || Dickinson sends out good work—at times very elegant, but” 


As domestic life strengthens a man's virtue, so || #* have befoxe us a pamphlet printed at the same time 3 


p the s8ermon above, and after the same manner, but which. 
does it help to a,s80und judgment, and a right cannot be in-the least compared with it as a-specimen of the 


balancing of things, and gi : To art, Owr printer—J-.N, Bang, has done:the work—equil 
| 1ngs, gives an integrity and / > - 4 
propriety to the whole character, God, in his Bae Boro $4 PEW TH Pa-S6d.th (hs any 


Price 18 3-4 cents. "v 
gooduess, has ordained that virtue should make 
its own enjoyment, and that wherever vice- or 
frailty js rooted out, something shou}d Epring uy 
to be a beauty and delight to the mind, But a 8835 
man of character ri } cast, has pleasures at able eorrespondents, they send out continuously | 
home, LG to bis bighest nature, Rt RED 1, 2 rut dl aft wi Re | 
are common"to-him as his daily food. He moves ||  PoxTrLagy Tzxpuxz. We tookup's: aper on among 
. about, his house under continued sense of them, | 2*"% *uppoding it to be the-+Port d Tranzeript, bil 


Jt 7 we TIT found it to be of the 8ame imprint” as the * Transcript,' with | 
and 1s happy almost without heeding it. | A new name, -+ The Tridune' is published jnthe-eau16 atyl 


Foz, 


—_— ed for the” Tri- 
- Portland, Me. 

is is the name of a new 
juvenile” paper, of neat and 'Hanidsomme appearance, and well 
fille and ornamented with engravings. Published in Bos- 
\ ton, Mass, . | k'S oa oF 


PoRTRAIT OF PRESIDENT TxL.ER. We have receiv- 


ed an (elegantly engraved likeness of President Tyler, by 
gto NathanieF Dearborn, who has sent out many specimens of 
es. | superior workmanship. Of the truth of the likeness we can- 
ted- not judge, having never seen the origina), but that it is a 


beautiful engraving we do 8ay. 


Tur MAssAcHUsETTs ConvENTION OF UNIVERSAL- 
15Ts hold their next meeting in Cheshire, in the western 


nts, part of the State, on the first Wednesday in June next. 

- old; Trxx UNnTvERsAT.1sT SABBATH SCHOOL A880CIATION 
r be” hold their next meeting in Boston, as the following notice 
onal BY «tates : 


« Sabbath Sehool As8ociation.—The Superintendents and | 
Teachers of the several. Sabbath Schools belonging to the 
Universalist Sabbath School Association, are hereby notified 
that the annual meeting of said Association will be holden 
in Boston the last Wednesday in May, (26th) 1841. 

The 4th article of the Constitution says,—* This Associa- 

>tion shall be composed of regularly ordained Universalist 
ministers and lay delegates, two from each Sabbath School, 
which shall, at least two weeks previous to the annual meet- 
ing, make. report of its condition to the Secretary of this As- 
eociation,” | 

It will be perceived from” this, that no school can be rep- 
resented in the As0ciation, unless a report of its condition 
be returned to the Secretary, by the 12th of May. Let this 
be remembered. 

(IF The” Reports from the Sabbath Schools may be left 
with” A; Tompkins, 88- Cornhill, Boston, before May 12th, 
Grected to the subscrjber. J. G. Avams, Secretary.” 


— 


SLANDER. We acknowledge the receipt of a pamphlet 
containing a -Sermon on * False 'Testimony and Slander, 
preached on Fast Day Evening, in Gloucester, by Br. D. 
D. Smith. This sermon'” has direct reference to a late diffi- ' 
culty which*caused the prosecution of a female by the au- | 
thor, and by the effects of which Br. Smith has proved the 
falsity of the charge of a high crime against him. We in-| 

"tended to have mie an extract, but'are prevented by want 
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of room. 


Trx BinBLEe DrcTIoNARY, by S. B. Emmons, to which 
we referred in our last, as 80on to be iss8ued, is now before 
us, and a neat affair it is. It will be gladly received in our 
8chools, and be found to be a valuable addition to our school 
books, It is ornamented with a beautiful steel engraving of 
The Ruins of Tyre.” 216 pages, 18mo. Price $50 cts. 


Txx Four GospeLs HArmonTzED, with Questions, 
anda Key of Explanations. By Z., Baker. The first vol- 
ume of this work is now out, and makes a very good ap- 


no doubt that jt will be found an excellent class book. It 
must- give great interest to children in studying the Gospels, 
to be able to trace'the pregress of the Savior's history in a 
continuous manner, and ' this book is designed to effeet this 
very "desirable object! *We ak attention to it. $2,50 per 
- dozen; to be had at A; Tompkins. , 

SIE M6 Yi{-110HP 
+ ATVOL488 Book, We have, placed in our hands, a 'fiew 
to be uged by teachers in the place of Class Papers. It 
:'\muskbhe een and cexamined before the contrast can be pro- 
C4 Perly-made. Price: 6 cts. {5 


pearance. We have no opportunity to examine it, but have | 


oY ano Many ate i i Jon 
heir'contipued progperity./ As a 


residence to the lover of nature's, ties, there. is. no. 
in our State more oidanit. and my Frag oh | 
found there of the firmest-and truest character.” "May'our 
brother enjoy all, | 


oty 11 vain! 


SANFORD's SETTLEMENT, SANFORD'S SerrLEMENT 
REvisITED, and other Tales, . By Geo,. Rogers. 


is 
the title"of a work now in press, and shorfly to be pul» 


ed by A. Tompkins. 18mo. 180 pp. Price 606 cts. 


LES 4 


«Tur OnnisTIAN's LEGACY” is the title of a ve 
which  Br., William - Jackson +proposes to+publish,” 


room, we should give place, through courtesy, to his 
pectus ; but as it 4s, can only say it wiltcontain 
12mo. pages of religious reading. Three hu 
promises* 'are remarked upon, with seriptural 
An Appendix will contain * a. compendium of the Bib 
gether with a great variety of matter designed to aid in the 
understanding of the scriptures, Br. Jackson W a believer 
in the final salvation of all mankind. This sentiment” will 
breathe in his work, but of the precise theological. © - 
ter of the whole volume, we cannot judge we kn 
more of it than the prospeetus sets forth. Vudgeri ) | 
ceived at this office and forwarded free of expense. $1 per 
copy. Br. Jackson's residence is in Providence, R. I. © 


, 


IF Those who feel that they must relinquish their: 8ub- 
scription, will please send in their names before the is8we of 
the next No. 


EVERY YEAR BY THE NEGLECT OF INDIVIDUALS TO 


WE LOSE SEVERAL HUNDRED COFIES 


GIVE TIMELY NOTICE OF A WISH FOR DISCONTINTU- 


ANCE. Be careful then. 


IF Vorumtes Bound. Those who wish their Num- 
bers bound, can have them done in a neat style, by sending 


to this office, price 50 cts. Send early. 


To CorREsPONDENTSs, Br. Goff has our thanks for his 
favors, and we should be very happy to receive more from 
him. Briefer articles are most acceptable. 

We are very grateful that 80 many of our friends have 
responded to our call upon them, and we rejoice that we 


| shall be able to spread before our friends a very acceptable 


numher in June. 

We have an excellent story and fine poem from Miss M. 
A. Dodd; a continuation, © Goodness,” of the sketches by 
* Ellinora;? excellent poems from © lone,” Miss Peabody of 
Shirley, and a new correspondent, of uncommon poetic tal- 
ent, in Duxbury, Other papers of interest we have also on 
file, and are in expectation of many promised ; which doubt- 
less we 8hall soon receive. Brs. J. G. Adams, J. M. Aus- 
tin, E. H. Chapin, L. Willis, T. P. Abell, S. P. Landers, 
E. G. Brooks, H. C. Leonard, and others, have either sent 
in, or are almost ready to send in for our next. 

« Calista* of *Hartford, we trust will let us hear from her, 
and we are $ure she will be welcomed by our 
readers. | x 

Our. asgociate—S., C, E. will contribute her share; and 
from Mrs. N. T. Munroe we expect a valuable contribution; 
80 that if we are able to string these pearls all together, it 
will be joy enough for ns to have the stringing to do, —Our 
patragg may prepare for the reception of a very rich No. in 

une, 
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List of Letters containing Remittances received 8ince our 
last, ending May 1,/1841. - ” 


C. 8, C., Shirle Villago, 1 2; Foxborough Universalist 
., Pavillion, $5; D.-C. J., West Leba- 


non, $2; H. W. P., Centreville, $5 ; 
$2; 4. C, B., Berkshire Centre, 


ACb, rejoice to learn that our 


041 "qonens1T * of} -£ 20 


HavrngnrbyiMas;: We 


Library, $5; A. 
8.1., Meigs Creek, 
n : % B., No. New Port- 
land, $7; A. D., Waterford, $2; | 


Sufficient number of 8ubscribers can be obtained. . Had we 
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On thedeath of Presſdent « Werioon 


WORDS BY BE. H. CHAPIN, 
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1. Mourn! there come loud notes of weeping On wind and wave, For the Nation's Father, Sleeping Low in his grave. 
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2. Hark! the caunon's View hath spoken, As oft of yore; But the soldier's sleep is broken By that no more. 
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a na-tion—sons and $7 ay The good and brave; Maiden beauty, wives and mothers, Weep on his grave! 
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Soft ! we do weep—deep emotion Sleep, oh ! good and brave ; sleep, cherished _ 
Heaves every breast, By high and low : 

From the mountain and the ocean Sleep ! thy mem'ries have not periched— 
Fapito the West. Shall not !—Oh ! no. 

Soft !—Miami's green turf under— Retics ! rest in laurelled merit ! 
Murmur all low, Dust unto dust : _ 

Bones that fell *mid battle's thunder, To-our God we give thy spirit, 
Long time ago. In holy trust ! 
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